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FOREWORD 
While it is hoped*that these notes will be of some value 
to doctors engaged in public health activities, they have 
been written for officials and others in India interested 
in village improvement. 

Particular care has been taken to avoid scientific terms 
and to give only sufficient outline of the causes of each 
dfscase to make preventive measures intelligible. 

Hygicne aims at an adjustment, between the people and 
their surroundings in the interests of the public health. 
Man must be taught to modify his habits where they mili- 
tate against his own health or the wellbeing of the com- 
munity. Lodal conditions must be modificd to remove 
or control unhealthy conditions, 

These notes are intended to show how the people of 
{nfdia can be persuaded to modify dangerous practiccs, 
and to suggest action to remove or control what is danger- 
ous in their natural or artificial surroundings, 

The practice of 1umning away fiom a plague-infecled 
village, carrying infected bedding to a healthy houschold, 
is a simple cxample of a very dangerous and very com- 
mon habit that must be firmly discouraged, The pond 
that is breeding mosquitoes is a natual danger and tho 
‘badly constructed and polluted well an artificial danger, 
bath of which can be rendered safe. 

The general principles of public health are applicable 
in all countries, but the importance of individual factors 
varies in different climates and in face of different econo- 
mic conditions, In India, where the population is for 
the most. part scattered in small village communities with 
meagre resources, nothing is more striking than the cons- 
tant recurrence of widespread dangerous epidemics. These 
diseases are almost without exception classed as ‘prevent- 
ible diseases’. Perhaps the mosi important duty of the 


iv 
public health service in India is to control these social 
calamities. 

Cholera, malaria, plague and the like “aa only cause 
a very large mortality; they interfere with the physical 
and mental development of the race and are responsible 
for enormous financial loss to the country. It scems 
reasonable to stress the importance of these diseases and 
their control before dealing with more general aspects of 
village sanitation. 

Only the more important diseases are mentioned. In 
each case the steps necessary for control are given in some’ 
detail, The diseases selected for description arc those 
amenable to general measures in which the assistance of 
civil authorities and village workers can be really useful. 
The diseases omitted, Malta fever, beriberi, the Dengue 
type of fevers, Tick typhus and others, are not of very 
great interest to the non-medical worker ; in these assist. 
ance can be given by complying with definite expert nee 
tructions. 

Village campaigns instituled by the public health 
authorities can hardly be completely successful without 
the co-operation of local authorities, voluntary organiza- 
tions and the people themselves. 

Missionaries have done and are doing a great deal fa: 
the benefit of villages with enthusiasm. The main objects 
of these notes are to assist voluntary workers in this field, 
and to encourage civil authorities to co-operate to thé 
fullest extent. 


J. N. N-W. 
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DISEASES CAUSED BY INSECT BITES 


Malaria 


‘Fever’, that is malaiia, cxists throughout India in 
varying degrecs, and the actual death-rale is always con- 
siderable. Occasionally severe epidemics occur over wicle 
areas, causing a tragic rise in the death-rate, completely 
disorganizing the life and work of the community, and 
leaving those who recover with lowered resistance to 
disease, and impaired efficiency, Such a pandemic ravished 
Ceylon quite recently, Apart from such a tragic visitations, 
malaria is always present, producing the same results 
though less dramatically. The disease is preventible and 
ait is quite easy to call attention to arcas that have been 
completely freed of malaria by the application of simple 
measures, These measures are based on our very com- 
plete knowledge of the way the disease is caused and 
spread, 

Here il seems proper to pay a tribute io the years 
of patient scicntific experiments and observation by the 
research workers in the study of tropical diseases, 
Sir Ronald Ross worked in his spare lime, and at his own 
expense, and from his day down lo the present ihe best 
brains in the scientific world have been devoted to these 
problems, Scientific workers have produced a wonderfully 
camplete and exact demonstration of the causes of alinost 
all the serious discases melt with in India. Knowing the 
causes it has been a comparatively easy tusk to devise 
simple methods of prevention, The Central Government 
has given, every encouragement and ample financial 
support to research laboratories, 

The public health authorities have been active in 
insuring that those responsible for government, both local 
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and central, should know of and be induced to apply 
these simple preventive measures. 

No one who has the interests of India al heart can 
neglect to promote measures for the physical, mental and 
economic benefit of the people, or be content with 
inefficiency in preventive campaigns. 

To return to malaria. The disease is caused by an 
animal parasite injected into the blood by an infected 
female anophelinc mosquito, Once acquired malaria 
causes recurring attacks of severe and debilitating fever. 
After many attacks the patient is left without resistance 
to other diseases, and with his vitality so lowered that 
he may be unfit to support himself. 

In children who have, or have had, malaria the 
spleen is enlarged and easily palpable ; consequently an 
examination of the children of a community readily 
reveals the percentage suffering from enlarged spleens and 
is a measure of the local prevalence of malaria, 

Records of localities in India where 80 per cent and 
more of the children have enlarged spleens from malaria 
are available: surely such areas demand precautionary 
measures, 

The life history of the parasite causing malaria is, 
very shortly, as follows: 

It must be understood that human blood is a thin 
yellow fluid which gains ils red colour from the enormous 
numbers of red cells (corpuscles) which it contains, An 
infected female anopheline mosquito, in the act of sucking 
the blood, injects the young embryo parasites (sporozoites) 
into the human viclim. In the blood and tissues of the 
victim the parasite goes through various stages of 
development, incidentally causing fever. In the blood 
corpuscle the parasite grows, subdivides into twenty or 
more embryo parasites and destroys the corpuscle, the 
young embryos thus liberated occupy other corpuscles, 
and multiplication goes on with recurring attacks of fever, 

Some of the parasites develop into the ‘sexual’ type, 
different from the former and more resisiant 1o medical 
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treatment. This form, if taken by a female anopheline 
mosquito in, feeding on human blood, goes through a 
further stage of development in the mosquito’s body, 
and sporozoites ate passed into the new victim bitten by 
the infected mosguito. Thus the cycle is completed with 
the advent of the parasite with which this very incomplete 
description commenced. 

It will be appreciated that there are thus in the 
human patient two cycles going on simullancously, one, 
mere self production, causing recurrent lever, casily 
arrested by quinine and some other drugs, and the other, 
*the dangcrous cycle, producing embroyos which infect the 
mosquito that carries the discase to new human, victims. 

It is obvious that malaria can only exist where there 

are anopheles mosquitoes, Fortunately nol all mosquitoes 
are suitable for the development of this parasite, All 
culex mosquitoes are in this matter blameless, and so are 
some anopheles, but many of the latter are carricrs, and 
in fighting malaria our chicf attack is on the anopheles. 
* Mosquitoes lay their eggs on water, Tn the water 
their oggs develop into larvae, the larvae into pupae, and 
from these come the complete insect. After many years 
of experience it is accepted that the most vulnerable stage 
is the larval, The larvae are easily visible, swimming 
freely in water, feeding and developing, and it is against 
these thal atlack is most successful, 

The best of all methods is to do away with the breed- 
ing places. Small ponds, temporary collections of water 
and the like can be completely destroyed. Streams, wells, 
ponds, tanks, canals and irrigated land cannot be done 
away with. In these the breeding of mosquitocs must be, 
and can be controlled. It is only comparatively recently 
thai the danger from wells has been tully appreciated. 
These are the favourite breeding grounds of cangerous 
anopheles. Wells can in many plaecs be permanently 
closed, and in towns where a good water-supply system 
has been introduced they should be closed. When wells 
are the essential water-supply they can be covered, 
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rendered mosquito-proof, and fitted with a pump. Roof 
tanks or cisterns connected with the water-supply must 
not be forgotten: these must be provided with a mosquito- 
proof cover or kept under control. 

The easiest way io destroy mosquito larvae is to make 
a film of crude oi! and kerosene on the surface of the 
water. No one would like to spread a film of kerosene or 
oil on drinking water, and so for wells Paris Green is used. 
This is an arsenical powder which if used in bulk would 
be poisonous. One per cent of Paris Green mixed 
thoroughly with ninety-nine per cent of chalk, or other 
suitable powder (dry road dust for instance), spreads easily ° 
over the water surface, destroys anopheline larvae and is 
not dangerous to those who drink the water. Incidentally 
it does not poison fish, or harm vegetation, such as young 
tice. The best time to apply Paris Green powder to a 
well is in the evening after the drawing of water is com- 
pleted. By the morning the larvae have been destroyed 
and the water is suitable for drinking purposes, 

The development of the mosquito from the egg, under® 
the most favourable circumstances, takes eight days, often 
longer. This is a most important fact for it means that 
treatment to destroy mosquito larvae will be quite satis- 
factory if done efficiently once a week. 

Apart from wells, and casual collections of water that 
ean be drained, the breeding grounds of anopheles can 
be kept under complete control by applying crude oil and 
kerosene once a week to the surface so as to form a thin 
film. This readily destroys larvae, In streams and drains 
with a considerable flow a satisfactory film of oil can be 
achieved by suspending sacking, filled with straw and 
saturated with the oil, having the lower edge in contact 
with the water. In place of oil and kerosene certain 
proprietary preparations are satisfactory and less likely 
to be stolen, ‘Malariol’ has given good resulis. 

For efficient application of these larvae destroyers it 
is necessary to clear the edges of pools and streams. 
Vegetation such as water hyacinth should be removed. 
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Prickly pear, the clumps of which arc apt to conceal 
brecding places, can be eradicated very cheaply and coim- 
pletely in a few months by infecting the plant with the 
larval form of the cochineal insect, 

The infrodyction of larvicidal fish has been reported 
as successful in some areas but this is nol recommended 
as a routine measure under conditions in India. 

While all these activities are directed at the anopheles 
mosquito, a large proportion of the larvae of culex and 
other waicr-brecding insects will be destroyed. During 
the campaign it is essential to overturn or break any 
troughs, pans or pots capable of retaining water. In 
South India toddy pots are thrown about in large numbers 
and breed culex freely, 

The application of the methods so far noted as a 
systematic campaign is essential for success. 

The first step is to make a careful survey of the area ; 
estimating the prevalence of malaria by conducting as 
complete an examination as possible of all children from 
three to twelve years of age, and by examining hospital 
records, 

Every potential breeding place must be examined 
and recorded. Larvae from these breeding grounds must 
be collected and identified, where necessary, identification 
being confirmed by breeding out in the laboratory, 

At the same lime anopheles must be trapped in houses, 
and dissected in the laboratory, fo find out which anophe- 
les are the local carriers of malaria, — All this is neeos- 
sarily the work of a specialist in malaria, and the results 
of careful observation will do much to ensure success by 
concentraling on points of danger. If such a specialist 
is not available the campaign can still be successfully 
conducted, but ihe activilics must include every potential 
breeding place,and will cover a wider arca, entailing some 
waste of energy and additional expense. 

For the actual atlack on the larvae the area must be 
divided into small sub-divisions, as large as can be dealt 
with by one gang, consisting of a mate and four coolies. 
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Each potential breeding place is to be treated ance a week 
by the gang. Six of these gangs will work under a Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon who will supervise and direct their 
tasks, and collect larvae and mosquitoes for the labora- 
tory. He must interest the people in what is being done, 
and point out the benefits that will follow. 

Over the Sub-Assistant Surgeon will be a special 
malaria officer, or traincd malariologist, with sufficient 
authority to ensure efficiency. The special malaria officer 
will require two trained assistants of the Assistant Surgeon 
gtade: one to assist in the laboratory and one to control 
and issue stores, and to assist in inspections. 

No difficulty should be found in enlisting hard working 
and reasonably intelligent coolies. A very successful plan 
is to give rewards for good work and to have no punish- 
ment except dismissal. By this means it has been possible 
in Hyderabad to collect a considerable number of honest 
and hard-working men at the ordinary coolie wage. 
Quite a large proportion of these men have worked regu- 
larly for nine years and have gained a very useful know- 
ledge of the best way to treat each breeding place. 

Men who work efficiently, are regular in attendance, 
and do valuable work are rewarded once a year. Men 
who attend irregularly, make false claims of work, steal 
kerosene, or are in any way offensive to ihe people are 
eliminated. The pcople’s interest must be aroused and 
this is best done through informal talks by the special 
malaria officer and his assistanis, as well as by lantern 
and other lectures. Some women coolics should be 
employed so that the work can be done on premises 
where purdah is observed. 

Temporary collections of water-brecding anopheline 
mosquitoes must be drained or filled up. Wells, not 
necessary for water-supply or irrigation, are better closed. 
Tt is far less expensive to cover with well-cemented 
masonry than to fill up. For wells in use, a cover and 
pump can be fitted, or the breeding of anopheles con- 
trolled by the efficient use of Paris Green once a week. 
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The powdér made of fine dricd road dust, with one per 
cent of Paris Green, is easily made in a simple mixing 
machine, from dust sieved and stoied in the hot weather. 
The workers soon learn to sprinkle the powder, and 
special sprays are only required for wider surfaces than 
can be reached by hand. 

When building or road mending is in progress special 
care must be taken to completely drain borrow-pils, or 
other hollows capable of collecting water, If that is not 
possible treatment wiih oil weekly is essential to prevent 
outbreaks of malaria in labour camps. 

The number of men employed and the recurring 
expenditure on a mosquito campaign are much lessened 
by undertaking permanent works—closing wells, filling up 
hollows and borrow-pits, cleaning and canalizing water- 
ways, and where necessary, reconstructing faulty drains, 
Efficient surface drainage is essential for combating 
malaria. 

The permanent measures required will vary in 
different localities. In formulating plans the advice of 
an expert is necessary and detailed suggestions are beyond 
the scope of these notes. 

Wet crops, such as rice and sugar-cane, should be 
prohibited in town areas. The greatest danger is from 
the waterlogged area below the ficlds under irrigation. 
Sugar-cane fields are less dangerous as they are generally 
allowed to dry between floodings, but rice fields are kept 
wet, conslituting permanent breeding grounds, 

Experiments with rice fields, denied irrigation for two 
consecutive days a week, proved that mosquito breeding 
was controlled, and curiously enough in these experi- 
ments in the Deccan, the crops, far from being interfered 
with, showed in some areas an increased yicld. These 
experimenis were on a limited scale and there is 
justification for their continuation on a large seale by the 
agricultural authorities, 

Large irrigation schemes in desert areas like Bikaner 
and Egypt are not a source of dangerous or uncontrollable 
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malaria and are obviously of the greatest benefit. There 
jis grave fear of increasing malaria when large tracts of 
country, already fertile, are provided with abundant 
water from grandiose schemes. When any large irriga- 
tion project is contemplated a malariologist should be 
employed to make a complete survey, and his considered 
opinion as to the probable effects on public health should 
be given careful attention. If it is decided that the work 
is to be undertaken his views must be given due weight 
in the details of construction, the quantity and time-table 
of supply, and, most particularly, as to the draining of the 
irrigated area. It is essential that the excess of water 
from the fields be provided with channels that will return 
over flow to the river-bed below the cultivated area, In 
an area reasonably fertile from normal rainfall and village 
tanks, where crop failure only occurs at long intervals, 
it is a matter for serious consideration whether the pro- 
blematical increase of yield in crops from wide irrigation 
justifies a serious risk to the general health, Any excess 
of water over a considerable area is a very real danger to 
the health of men and livestock, and an invitation to 
the development of malaria. 

On the’ regular staff of all large irrigation schemes 
at work, a specialist in malaria, with the necessary staff, 
should be appointed. His duties will be to contro! malaria 
and other diseases encouraged by a high sub-soil level of 
water, and to advise where and when irrigation might 
involve an undue risk, 

Personal protection against malaria is of small value 
compared with the eradication, or at least control, over a 
wide,area, but should not be neglected. The mosquito net 
is essential for comfort in iropical countries and does 
much to protect individuals. Mosquilo-proof houses are 
almost unknown in India, but should be provided for 
those working on the construction of railways, and in 
settlements in uncontrolled areas. 

The Prophylactic use of quinine is not generally 
valued in India. It is highly esteemed in parts of Africa, 
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and has a defthite place when dealing wi(h bodies of men 
under discipline in malarious situations. The usual plan 
is to issue a daily dose of six grains of quinine, Snecess 
has been reported from a weckly dose of twelve grainy in 
solution. Certainly quinine is mote likely to be effective 
if given in solution and in a dose that will be absorbed in 
sufficient strength to destroy the parasite. 

With the object of destroying the dangerous forms ol 
the parasite and so preventing the infection of mosquitoes 
and the spread of the discase, Plasmoquin has becn used. 
Used as a prophylactic, no success has so far been 
Yecorded even after house-to-house issue of this drug 
by special voluntecrs. This is not to imply thal Plasmo- 
quin is useless. It is a drug of recognized value in 
individual cases which show persistent dangerous parasiles 
in the blood. 

For ordinary ireatment during an attack of malaria 
quinine is the best remedy. Tf twenty grains are given in 
divided doses daily, in a solution slightly acid, and to 
each dose one drop of Liquor Arsenicalis is added, com- 
plete cure may be expected after onc week's treatment, 
Usually the temperature falls to normal on the third day. 
Serious cases, however, with cerebral symploms, and other 
complications, need the skill of an experienced physician, 

Atebrin is a very efficient remedy for malaria but has 
some disadvantages, and cxcept if used under expert 
advico, quinine is io be preferred. The prolonged use of 
quinine in large doses over a long perind ig not 
recommended, 

A few practical suggestions may be of value, 

(a) Malatiol, or any oil and kerosene mixture 
preferred, should be spread in an unbroken film over 
the whole water surface. Garden sprays or similar 
syringes can bo uscd. One expert 1:ecommends 
mixing one par, of the kerosene solution with eight 
parts of coarse sand. This is sprinkled over surfaces 
and edges of waterways and is claimed to give a more 
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permanent and effective film, and ‘climinates the 
expense of an oiling apparatus. : 

(b) Paris Green can be satisfactorily spread by 
hand, and (he gun or syringe reserved for special 
situations, Paris Green of a strength of one or two 
per cent in fine dry road dust is suitable for drinking- 
watcr wells, garden tanks, and ornamental ponds or 
bowls containing goldfish, The two per cent powder, 
moistened, made into balls and immersed in small 
pits containing water, will destroy culex as well as 
anopheles larvae. 

(c) A mixing machine for Paris Green powder is 
readily made by setting a sufficiently well-made 
wooden box, eccentrically on a rigid frame, with a 
handle by which it can be freely revolved. 

The results achieved in nine years campaign against 
malaria in Hyderabad may be seen in the following tables, 
and clearly prove that malaria can be controlled. 


STATEMENT oF HosprraL ATTENDANCE AT TWO HOSPITALS 
AND THREE DISPENSARIES 


atendnce Attendances pete 

diseases Malaria weeacnans 
1928-9 170385 82663 47 

(before campaign) 

1929-30 178809 43442 24, 
1930-I 180454 31024 17 
1931-2 238485 37707 16 
1932-3 256755 33232 73 
1933-4 304829 22236 7 
1934-5 296975 15878 5 
1935-6 327007 12677 4 
1936-7 332942 5760 2 
1937-8 340382 3510 x 





: The large increase in the first column “was due to the 
increasing popularity of the hospitals. 
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Percentage ot children with large spleens from malatia, 
in cach mohalla (ward) of the walled city of Hyderabad, 


. in the Deccan, 
1930-1 1937-8 
Yakatpura et 50 0.4 
Charminar we 6 nil 
Paranahavali sa 8&7 0.8 
* — Dudbowli a 58 5.7 
Mogalpura ie 76 73 
Chowk jaa 67 nil 
Lalderwaza ve 40 2.08 
Plague 


Serious epidemics of plague tend to recur in India 
each year in August when the temperate falls and 
humidity increases. If unchecked, the epidemic continues 
until the onset of the following hot, diy weather in Apuil. 

The disease is caused by a microbe and is essentially 
a disease of rodents. Rats are terribly common in Indian 
houses and, being very susceptible to plague, are the 
chief danger. ‘These rats are infested with rat-fleas, 
Fleas leavo the dead plaguo-rat to feed on hunian beings 
and infect them with the disease. 

A type of house foo common in India is built of sun- 
dried mud bricks, with a badly constructed tiled or 
thatched roof, no foundations, and a floor of beaten: mud. 
Such houses make an ideal habitation for rats, The warm 
climate, and ample food from unprotected store of giain 
and vegetables, provide every encouragement to rapid, 
and quite astonishing breeding. 

To attack plague successfully it is essential to take 
all possible sieps to reduce {he number of rats, and to 
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treat the rat-runs with poisons that will ddstroy the fleas 
and flea larvae. 

It is essential to prevent people migrating from 
plague infected centres to clean areas and infecting them, 
It has been amply proved that plague is, most commonly 
carried from one place to another by families moving and 
carrying with them bedding containing infected fleas. 
It is obviously necessary to check this dangerous migra- 
tion from infected houses and villages. It has been 
found that in certain areas, which we call ‘endemic 
centres’, a few cases of chronic rat plague continue 
throughout the hot weather and from these an outbreak” 
flares up when the scason becomes suitable. Any cam- 
paign against plague must include the discovery of, and 
an attack on, each such area. 

The campaign against plague must be continued 
throughout the year in all large towns that obviously need 
protection, and in each endemic centre, 

Between epidemics, the campaign aims at reducing 
the rat population, reducing the number of rat-fleas, and 
improving the housing conditions and providing rat-proof 
grain stores and markers. All stores of food in houses 
and shops should be kept in covered receptacles. 

If possible a scientific survey of the area is desirable, 
From this, information will be gained as to the extent 
of the rat population and the local prevalence of parti- 
cular species, the proportion of fleas to rats and the 
presence or absence of rats showing chronic plague. 
Meteorological conditions affecting plague should be 
recorded, and any gross faults in house construction that 
can be remedied. 

The actual rat campaign, as carried out in Hydera- 
bad City, and in endemic centres, in the Dominions, is as 
follows : 

The houses in the area are all plotted on a large scale 
plan, and each house is treated once in six weeks. The 
treatment consists of bailing for three nights with barium 
carbonate and trapping for two nights, then every rat-run 
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is fumigated with calcid powder, blown forcibly through 
the rat hole, and finally each rat hole is closed with a 
firm plug of clay. 

The barium carbonate is made ap with moistened 
wheat flour into small bails, great care being taken to 
avoid touching it with the hand, for rats are suspicions 
and have a keen sense of smell. [ach bail is prepared to 
contain 1.9 grains, twice the lethal dose for a rat, with 
8 grains of wheat flour. Six baits are set in an ordinary 
small room, They are placed in angles and corners 
readily accessible to rats. The evening is the best time 
for then the baits are less likely to be disturbed. The 
number of baits sel is recorded and any remaining in the 
morning are counted and removed, lt is a fair presump- 
tion that baits taken have been taken by rals, and 
reasonable to suppose that one rat dies for every two baits 
taken, Barium carbonate in the quantities used is not 
dangerous to children or to the larger domestic animals. 

The trapping is done with large traps capable of 
holding a dozen or more rats, The trap is made of suong 
galvanized wires so close together that a mouse cannot 
escape, There is an anti-chamber, which a rat can enter 
and leave frecly, having a balanced trap door leading 
into the trap proper, A sliding door for emptying the 
trap is provided at the far end and cach trap is numbered, 
Such traps cost about Rs 2-8, They are strong and last 
a long time. Once a week the traps must be cleaned, 
exposed to the sun, and at all times handled as little as 
possible. Where a laboratory is availablo, all rais caught 
are dissected for signs of plague, and each Wap found to 
contain a single rat is covered in a cotton bag and the 
fleas on the rat carefully counted and recorded, 

From the number of rats caught in traps the rise and 
fall in the rat population, in proportion to the human 
population, can be estimated, and is a useful measure of 
progress. The observation of any cases of acute or 
chronic plague in the rats is an cssential indication for 
further action. ‘The average number of fleas on the rats 
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gives the ‘flea-index’ which has a definite bearing on the 
chances of an epidemic, 

Plague occurs when the temperature falls, the humidity 
increases, the rat populalion is large and the flea-index 
high. . 

The third form of action is the destruction of the 
fleas in the rat-runs (incidentally many young rats are 
destroyed), and the closing of the rat holes. Many 
chemicals have been used for fumigating rai-runs. For 
some years a preparation known as calcid has been 
preferred. This is sold in blocks and must be handled 
with care. A special fumigator is sold with the prepara- 
tion. It grinds the calcid into a very fine powder and 
blows it throngh a tube fitted into the rat hole. Calcid 
in the presence of moisture gives off hydrocyanic acid gas 
and is rapidly fatal to rat-fleas, rat-flea larvae and rats 
in the run. Experiments in artificial runs made under 
glass for observation prove that the powder icaches a 
distance of eighteen fect and is a very efficient poison. 
Other preparations compared in similar experiments were 
found less efficacious. Hydrocyanic acid 1s a dangerous 
poison and the strictest rules as to the use of calcid must 
be enforced. Only an intelligent assistant who has 
been carefully trained is allowed to use the machine or 
to handle the prepaiation, Great care must be taken 
that aJl people and animals are excluded from the house 
until the fumigation is complete and all rat holes properly 
sealed, The danger must not be forgotten, and with 
reasonable care accidents do not occur. In the daily use 
of this method for three yeais no accident to a human 
being has occurred, 

The advantages of this method of fumigation are 
very great and the danger under reasonable precautions 
very slight. 

A preventive measure of great value in plague, and 
in the general interest, is the removal of slums and the 
introduction and enforcement of reasonable building laws. 
These measures can and should be carried out gradually, 
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and the advantages must be brought to the notice of 
authority as an essential part of the preventive campaign 
against plague. 

In face of an epidemic, that is as soon as the first rat 
or human case of plague is reported in a community, 
immediate action should be undertaken. ‘The notification 
may come from the laboratory where rats are dissected, 
it often comes from the gangs employed in preventive 
measures, and in case of human plague, il should come 
from the medical attendant. All agencies should be 
warned to give immediate notification of ‘rat falls’ or 
human cases. 

On receipt of the report, the house infected and all 
houses adjoining it, are thoroughly disinfected with an 
emulsion of kerosene in soap solution (one volume of 
kerosene to ten of soap solution), This is casy to spray 
with a garden syringe, finds its way into all corners, is 
not destroyed by contact with organic matler and is fatal 
to fleas. These houses are vacated and suntight and fresh 
air freely admitted. 

All fleas in clothing and bedding are destroyed by free 
exposure to the sun for two hours, 

Secondly, all houses within two hundred yards—the 
maximum movement of the domestic rat—are baited and 
trapped, and the rat holes fumigated again, even if this 
treatment has only just been completed, 

At this lime everyone in ihe town or village should be 
induced to accept anti-plague inoculation, It can hardly 
be necessary to stress the wonderful protection given by 
inoculation, or to point out that all employed on plague 
duty must be inoculated, 

The people evacuated from the infected centre are 
accommodated in huls oulside the inhabited site. All 
large towns subject to outbreaks of plague should have 
standing camps of huts ready for occupation, These 
camps should be reasonably comforlable and arrange- 
ments for shops and supplies, for watch and ward, and 
for conservancy, should come into force automatically on 
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occupation. The benefit, quile apart from the escape 
from plague, that accrues to (he people, and particularly 
to the children of slum areas, from a move into a health 
camp, is surprising. 

A difficult but essential task is to prevent the migra- 
tion of people from the infected area to another part of 
the town, or to some other town or village. Careful 
watch by the plague gangs and co-operation of authority 
can do much to prevent this dangerous tendency. In 
Secunderabad, stiict rules regarding the entry of those 
from notified plague areas, were promulgated and enforc- 
ed. No visitor was allowed to bring bedding or the like, 
though large numbers of daily labourers and visitors were 
allowed entry. Though surrounded by plague infection 
no single case occurred in Secunderabad after these rules 
had been enforced, although in previous years Secundera- 
bad had been affected by plague every year. 

In short the action demanded in face of an epidemic 
of plague is: 

{a) Inoculation. 

(b) Evacuation and disinfection. 
(c) Intensive rat destruction. 
(d) Prevention of migration. 

(e) Efficient reporting. 


Plague is a preventible disease. In Hyderabad City 
before the measures detailed above were introduced, the 
deaths from plague reported yearly were considerable, 
In one year more than seventeen thousand and in another 
year fifteen thousand died. At the height of the former 
epidemic ihe deaths from plague reached the appalling 
figure of five hundred a day. The reporting agencies 
were so dislocated by the epidemic that it is cortain the 
figures are an understatement. 

Since the introduction of the precautions and_pre- 
ventive measures in 1930 the annual deaths from plague 
have been 1132; xro1, nil, 188, 410, 193, 270 and 48. 
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These deaths "were imported cases or due to small out- 
breaks originating in infection from outside. In no case 
afler 1932 was it found difficult ta prevent any widespread 


infection, 


Filariasis (Elephantiasis) 


In many parts of India clephantiasis is quite common, 
the distressing disfigurement and consequent disability 
being too well-known to require description. ‘The disease, 

«which has other serious forms besides the well-known 
enlargement of the limbs, is caused by filariae, parasites 
two or three inches long, living in ihe lymphatic systun 
inman. The young embryos are found circulating in the 
surface blood at night. Like malaria the life-history of 
the parasite is completed in mosquitoes, but in this case 
the culex mosquitoes are involved. ‘the night blood of 
an infected person containing the embryos is taken by the 
mosquito. In the mosquito the embryo develops and 
finally reaches the proboscis, When the mosquito is 
sucking blood the developed embryo seizes the opportunity 
to penetrate the skin of the human victim and so the 
eycle is completed. 

The prevention of clephantiasis is essentially the same 
as the prevention of malaria, thal is to say, a scienti- 
fically controfled allack on mosquitoes in the larval stage. 
As however it is now culex Jarvac that are the enemy, the 
anti-malaria measures must be extended to destroy culox 
as well as anopheles larvac, It is of great importance 
that a careful survey of the infected area should be made, 
as it is offen found that the disease persists in certain 
villages while neighbouring villages remain free, This is 
important, i money and effort need not be wasted in 
exlending ile campaign far beyond the infected village. 
The flight of a mosquito is limited even though somewhat 
extended by the wind, It should usually be sufficient 
to control the breeding of cnlex mosquitoes over an area 
extending three hundred yards from the village. 
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The methods of destroying mosquito larvae have been 
fully described in the notes on malaria, 


Relapsing Fever ,. 


Relapsing fever occurs in epidemic form in India 
more commonly during the cold weather, and among the 
lower castes in village life. The disease is charac- 
terized by an acule atlack of high fever lasting threo or 
four days which tends to recur two or three times after 
afebrile intervals. With each relapse the days of fever 
tend to be less, and the intervening days without fever 
more, until the disease disappears. 

In most epidemics there are few complications and 
the death-rate is low, though convalescence may be pro- 
tracted and debility marked. In epidemics where the 
spleen is definitely enlarged and jaundice appears, the 
death-rate may be considerable. “ 

Diagnosis of such a disease found among the chamar 
and outcast bastis of a village is not difficult, 

In Africa similar and generally more serious epidemics 
are nol uncommon, 

The parasite (spirochaeta) can be demonsttated in 
the blood during the early days of the febrile period, In 
Africa the intermediary host is a tick, but the Indian 
variety of relapsing fever is caused by both the bedy and 
the head louse. 

Prevention should aim at personal and house cleanli- 
ness, and the complete separation of clothing and bedding 
used by the patient. The hair should be shaved or kept 
meticulously clean and patients, as far as possible, isolated, 
Infected clothing and bedding should be boiled and com- 
pletely freed of lice and their eggs, or better still, com- 
pletely burned. 

Curative treatment consisis of nursing, simple diet, 
cleanliness and medicine. Salvarsan and allied prepara- 
tions are definitely curative, and are best given intra- 
venously. If a doctor is not available, Stovarsol tableis 
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shonld be taken. Up to twenty grains a day being suit- 


able for adult patients, 

One epidemic was rapidly controlled when the people 
of the infected part of the village were persuaded that the 
gods would remove the epidemic if all would shave and 


burn their hair as a sacrifice, 
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DISEASES CAUSED BY DRINKING 
POLLUTED WATER 


Cholera 


In India, terribly fatal cpidemics of cholera sweep 
through wide areas in the hot weather, The disease is« 
caused by a microbe which develops freely in well-water, 
especially when it is scanty and polluted during the hot 
season. The organism also occurs in rivers, canals and 
village ponds, and may be conveyed on fruit, or food kept 
fresh by sprinkling with polluted water. Raw fruit is 
especially dangerous when cholera is present. 

The disease can only be acquired by swallowing water 
or food contaminated with the organism, 

The early symptoms of the disease are very violent 
vomiting and diarthoea, These discharges are virulently 
infective, so that any doctor or attendant on a case of 
cholera must be careful to keep soiled hands away from 
his mouth, and from contact with food or drinking water. 
He must meticulously clean his hands and clothing before 
he resumes ordinary contacts. There is a record of an 
Indian doctor who, consirained io accept pan alter 

_ treating a cholera patient, paid for his conventional 
courtesy with his life. The violent vomiting and 
diarrhoea is apt to soil the surroundings of the patient 
with virulent infective material, and it is easy to under- 
stand how a water vessel from such an infected room, if 
used also to draw water, will endanger ali who drink from 
the same well. 

The infection may also be carried by flies from infected 
material to food. 

Tt has frequently happened in the past that cholera 
is brought into new areas by pilgrims, and a very close 
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watch must be maintained on temples and tanks where 
large congregations are collecting for religious festivals. 
In South India peripatetic chairs carry Hindu gods great 
distances from one temple to another, later returning by 
a different routes In such journeys crowds of pilgrims 
are collected and dropped en voute. Formerly these pro- 
cessions were a recutting cause of introducing and 
spreading cholera, As soon as ihe disease broke ont the 
pilgrims scattered to their respective villages many of 
them carrying infection with them, 

The treatment of a case of cholera entails intravenous 
medication. For personal protection against cholera it is 
necessary to boil all water for drinking purposes. Where 
a guaranteed pure water-supply is not available, drinking 
water should always be boiled, for water carries not only 
cholera but typhoid, dysentery and other diseases. 

Of general measures for preventing cholera the first 
and most important is to protect the water-supply. 

In towns with an efficient water-works, cholera is un- 
known, but smaller towns and villages depend on wells 
which are always open to pollution, ‘This pollution 
becomes more marked and more dangerous in the hot 
weather, when ihe supply is scanty. All ordinary surface 
wells whether draw-wells or step-wells should be treated. 
with potassium permanganate at regular intervals, and 
particularly when the weather is hot and the water level 
low. 

Close watch must be kept on congregations of pil- 
grims and on pilgrim processions, Where it is possible, 
no one should be allowed to take part who has not been 
inoculated against cholera. The inoculation causes no 
pain and no inconvenience, and gives protection for one 
cholera season. The water-supply of the temple and 
surrounding camps must be controlled, disinfected and, if 
necessary, increased, Pumps fitted to short lengths of iron 
tubing driven into sandy river beds increase the local 
supply and yield a temporary supply of cool drinking 
water, not easily polluted. Medical officers must be 
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employed with the Revenue and Police staff to advise on 
sanitary matters and to watch for cases of illness; 
hospiial huts must be constructed and furnished with 
essential equipment and menial staff; cases, even sus- 
pected of cholera, must be isolated without delay and 
detained as long as theie is any possibility of infection. 
In India the times of important melas or festivals are 
well known and pilgrimages take place at regular and 
known intervals. General sanitary precautions have been 
established and it is not necessary here to dwell on well- 
devised measures regarding the position of huts, shops 
etc., or the provision of wide roadways, kept reasonably 
clean, and, conservancy arrangements, Nothing will pre- 
vent pilgrims from drinking the sacred water of the 
tank or river when bathing; it is therefore necessary to 
be very strict in all precautions, to protect and clean the 
water beforehand, and in the case of rivers, to see that 
the parts used for washing clothes and for animals is well 
down stream, away from the part reserved for bathing. 
For peripatetic chairs (palkis), with pilgrims con- 
stanily joining and leaving the procession, special 
precautions are necessary and, as far as may be, similar 
precautions should be applied on the route to the large 
mela. A medical officer must accompany the procession 
and see that all who join it are inoculated against cholera, 
that the camping grounds are kept in a sanitary condi- 
tion and cases of illness isolated and treated in reasonable 
comfort. A medical officer will precede the procession 
disinfecting all wells with permanganate of potash, 
and doing all that is possible to have the site of the 
camp cleaned up, and food of good quality available. 
Latrines are prepared of the shallow trench typo to be 
filled in every twenty-four hours. A third medical officer 
will follow the procession to disinfect the wells, clean up 
the camp siles and look after stragglers. In all these 
matters ihere must be close co-operation with the police 
and other civil authorities managing the festival or 
procession, and reasonable allotment must be fhade for 
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necessary expenditure, By such means cholera which in 
the past so often resulied from pilgrimages will be 
prevented. 

The activities that are necessary in a village actually 
infected with chelera must be thorough and persistent. 
The reporting agency is the village watchman or patel, 
and in fighting epidemics of cholera, as in all other 
epidemics, early 1eport, followed by immediate and 
efficient action is of the utmost imporlance. Co-operation 
of all authorities, and of the village people themselves, is 
necessary to insure very prompt action, and this must be 
encouraged by all forms of propaganda. Information of 
the first case of cholera should be sent in a special coloured 
cover to the nearest police station. From there the 
information should immediately be forwarded hy telephone 
or runner to the Public Health Officer, or the Civil 
Surgeon, if he is responsible. The Public Health staff 
should be so organized that a medical officer or trained 
sanitary inspector can arrive in the infected village within 
twenty-four hows. He should not leave the neighbour- 
hood of the village until it is free of cholera. He will, 
without loss of time, disinfect every well with permanga- 
nate of potash on the same day. If he allows himself to 
be persuaded to omit even one well it will probably 
become ihe favourite for drinking water and the cause of 
the spread of infection, Water, pink from permanganate 
of potash, is not harmful. In fact it is a useful 
medicine in cases of cholera, and there is no excuse for 
failing to ticat every well and every other source of 
drinking water, such as hollows scooped out in river beds. 

The method of adding permanganate of potash to the 
wells is infportant, All the crystals should be dissolved 
before reaching the well-water which shauld be thoroughly 
stirred. A method only too common is to pul the crystals 
into a bucket or other vessel attached to a rope and io 
shake it up and down in ihe water. The consequonce is 
that most of the crystals, still undissolved, are washed 
out and sink to the bottom of the well. The proper 
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method requires two buckets. One has no rope attached 
and into this the crystals of potassium permanganate are 
placed. The second bucket, with a rope attached, is used 
to repeatedly draw water from the well. The water is 
added to the crystals in the first bucket and only one third 
of the solution is poured into the well and replenished by 
water drawn from the well in the second bucket. The 
process takes about ten minutes and is continued until 
all the crystals are completely dissolved and the water in 
the well is thoroughly mixed with the pink solution, The 
repeated drawing by the second bucket ensures thorough 
stirring of the water and a complete mixing of the dissolved 
permanganate, This disinfection of the well does not 
usually require to be repeated, but if cholera continues 
to occur it is possible the well has been reinfected by the 
use of soiled domestic vessels. The disinfection should 
then be repeated. 

Having disinfected all the wells, the medical officer 
should arrange with the village authorities to prevent any 
vessel from an infected household coming to the well. 
The filling of their water vessels can be arranged for 
at a source some distance away, by people of suitable 
caste, provided with buckets or garas that are above 
suspicion, 

The sanitary officer will then inoculate against cholera 
all who are willing to accept this safeguard. He will then 
inspect the whole village and take suitable aclion against 
any other source of drinking water—ponds, a canal or 
a stream. Villagers formerly objected but now almost 
universally welcome the pinking of wells. A few may be 
prejudiced and when the water is treated such people 
may seek their water from some contaminated source. 
Any such doubtful supply must be brought under control. 

The next duty of the doctor is to have friendly and 
informal talks with the people, showing them how to 
protect contacts from infection, what food to take and 
the care necessary to avoid the consumption of any infected 
food or water. Contacts should be persuaded to accept 
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inoculation. °The discharges of the patients should be 
disinfected by covering with quicklime and burying 
outside the house, or by burning after saturation with 
kerosene, 

The medical efficer will do all that he can to prevent 
the villagers, particularly those from infected families, 
moving to other villages. ! 

As soon as these preventive measures have becn 
completed for ihe general safely the doctor will treat the 
individual cases. He should always have with him the 
apparatus and tablets for intravenous hypertonic saline 
treatment, Patients have a better chance of recovery il 
they drink large quantities of water treated with 
permanganate of potash. 

Potassium permanganate can be used to disinfect 
small village ponds, but larger tanks, rivers and canals 
cannot be easily disinfected. Many villagers tako their 
water from streams and canals and these may be the 
source of cholera, Encouraging results have been 
obtained in such cases by dissolving copper sulphate in 
the water. The method is to hang muslin bags, cach 
containing half a pound of copper sulphate, at two-yard 
intervals, on a rope which is then placed across the stream 
(or dragged through a tank) until the copper sulphate is 
entirely dissolved. One such rope is used a mile or so 
above the infected village, and another just below the 
village down stream, This must be done morning and 
evening for three days, or if the disease persists, for a 
longer period, 

Outbreaks of cholera in villages can be very quickly 
checked by the methods mentioned above. It is 
unnecessar¥lo quote any figures, for every sanitary officer 
who has used these methods intelligently could quote 
hundreds of experiences where cholera completely 
disappeared from ihe infecied village within forly-vight 
hours. In fact cholera is quite definitely a preventible 
disease, but still claims thousands of victims in India 
every year, 
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Every dispensary and every police station should 
keep a large stock of potassium permanganate—a very 
inexpensive salt—and the officers should understand its 
value as a disinfectant, and should know how to use it, 
Copper sulphate and lime or kerosene are available in 
practically every market. 


Typhoid 

Enteric or typhoid fever is caused by a microbe that 
multiplies in the human body and is present in the 
evacuations of patients. The microbe is capable of 
existence for months in polluted water. It is not destroyed 
by cold and has been found in ice-cream. 

In Canada a virulent epidemic was traced to one 
case that had occurred in a lonely hut in the hills. The 
dejecta were thrown out on the snow ; when spring came 
the snow melted and polluted the water supply of the 
town in the valley below, causing a widespread and 
tragic epidemic. 

Not only during the disease is the patient infective, 
but a proportion of those who recover are temporary or 
even permanent ‘carriers’, Apart from those who have 
the disease, or who have recovered, infection may be 
conveyed by water, milk and milk products, lettuce and 
unwashed vegetables and fruit, and sheli-fish. Oysters 
have more than once been incriminated. 

Enteric is very common in India, and it is not surprising 
that Indian children, living as many do in insanitary 
conditions, suffer from the diseasc. The tendency to 
infection is less after about the twenty-fifth year, No 
doubt many have acquired immunity by an attack of the 
disease before the age of twenty-five. In anysase those 
who work in India are constantly exposed to the chance 
of infection from a servant or friend who is a ‘ carrier ’, 
from polluted water, milk or improperly prepared food. 

Fortunately a simple safeguard is available. The 
T.A.B. prophylactic vaccine is of the greatest value and 
gives protection for a considerable time. Before going 
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to India everyéne should be inoculated and the inoculation 
repeated regularly every two years up to the age of thirly, 
and after that at longer intervals. 

In India all precautions against infection from water, 
milk and uncooked food should become the routine of all 
housekeepers, These precautions will be mentioned later 
when considering personal protection in the tropics. IL 
would be well if all servants employed in dairies, and in 
the preparation and serving of food, were sent to a 
Jaboratory for the tests necessary to prove they are free 
from infection. 

When a case of enteric is being treated it is essential 
that the attendants should be inoculated and proper 
precautions taken to protect themselves and others, ‘The 
microbe is harmless until taken into the body with food 
or drink. ' 

Bed linen, vessels and everything touched by the patient 
must be disinfected and all dejecta burned or specially 
treated under medical advice, 

To protect oneself, inoculation with T.A.B. vaccine is 
essential, While the chances of infection aie much 
reduced by taking reasonable precautions and while the 
number of cases in a community steadily decreases as 
progress is made in sanilalion, yet the danger of the 
apparently healthy carrier is always present, and prophy- 
lactic inoculation is necessary. 

A reduction in the incidence of typhoid in the gencral 
population can only be attained by improving the water- 
supply and removing insanilary conditions, discouraging 
unhealthy habits, and controlling carricrs, 

The public health authorilics should be able to iraco 
any epidemic outbreak to its sources, Such epidemics 
are usually caused by virulent contamination of a popular 
source of water-supply. 

Paratyphoid ig similar in cause and effect to typhoid, 
but is generally milder and less dangerous. The 
combination of the two infections is common. Pratection 
is conferred by the same vaccine and the precautions 
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necessary against contaminated water or" food are the 
same. 

Dysentery 

Apart from certain uncommon forms there are two 
important types of dysentery, the amoebic and the 
bacillary. The former is caused by an animal parasite, 
It is less acute in onset, has a greater tendency to persist 
and has dangerous complications, including ihe liver- 
abscess. 

Bacillary dysentery is caused by microbes, that is to 
say, vegelable organisms or bacilli, Several organisms 
have been proved to cause bacillary dysentery, conse- 
quently there are great difficulties in preparing a 
preventive or curative vaccine, and too much reliance 
should not’ be put on any stock vaccine. If a bacterio- 
logical laboratory is available a specific vaccine can be 
prepared for individual outbreaks. 

In bacillary dysentery the onset is usually very acute, 
but the disease is not so persistent or so dangerous as the 
amoebic type. 

Like cholera and typhoid, both types of dysentery are 
usually due to polluted drinking water, and are sometimes 
spread by contaminated food or by flies. 

The prevention of dysentery is similar to the prevention 
of typhoid. General sanitation must be improved, a 
reliable water-supply provided and the public induced 
to adopt healthy habits, In bacillary dysentery the 
patient should be treated by drachm doses of Epsom salts 
three times a day, and the diet strictly limited to tinned 
milk well diluted with boiled water. This diet is sterile, 
and with the Epsom salts, cases rapidly improve ; those 
which persist are probably amoebic and érontinont with 
emetine must be arranged for from the nearest dispensary. 

As in typhoid and cholera the discharges should be 
disinfected. 


Guinea Worm 
This infection is prevalent in certain areas particularly 
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where step-wells are common, The discase is caused by 
a worm which comes to maturity in the human body. 

The mature female guinea worm, which is {two or 
three feet Jong and very thin, breaks through the skin to 
eject its larval*form in thousands. The sile of iis 
appearance is in a dependent part and usually in the 
leg. The ejection of the larvae is stimulated by water ; 
this can readily be seen wih the naked eye as jets of milky 
fluid when water is dribbled over the lesion, TExamined 
with a magnifying glass the milky ejection is seen to 
contain quantities of freely moving minule larvae. 

If a patient with such a lesion enters the water when 
using a step-well the larvae are ejected into the water in 
enormous numbers. The cyclops, or waterspider, a 
small insect just visible to ithe naked eye, and very 
common in step-wells, devours the larvae, In the body 
of the cyclops a further stage in the development of the 
jarvae takes place. When water containing infected 
cyclops is swallowed by human beings {he cyclops is 
digested and the maturing guinca worm set free to enter 
the tissues. In, the human tissues the guinca worm 
completes its development and life-history, producing the 
long mature and fertilized female guinea worm. ‘This 
female, breaking through the skin and ejecting another 
generation of larvae into waler, completes the cycle, 

The lesion of the skin is oflon inflamed and poisoned 
and in some situations painful and dangerous ; in any 
case the patient is debilitated, and for months unfit for 
work, The infection is often multiple and the patient 
continuousky ill, 

The direct infection of a step-well or village pond is 
obvious, but a draw-well too may be infected unless 
the curb is so constructed thal water spilt on the legs 
and feet of those drawing water is prevented from falling 
back into the well. 

Successful prevention of guinea worm must aim al 
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(a) Conversion of step-wells inte draw-wells, and 
the improvement of diaw-wells. 
(b) The destruction of the cyclops in the wate, 
(c) Discouragement of those with the disease from 
approaching the well for any purpose. 
The last is difficult and a matter for propaganda and 
education. The sufferers should be made to understand 
that by going to the well they not only infect othes 
but also reinfect themselves. 

To destroy the cyclops temporarily is conrparatively 
easy. Formerly it was supposed necessaiy to add quick- 
lime to the well until a definite degrce of heat had been 
produced, Quicklime is not easy to obtain in many 
villages and is difficult to keep and carry. After 
considerable experimental work it has been shown that 
ordinary slaked lime is quite efficient. The effect, however, 
is only temporary, cyclops goon reappear and the lime 
must be used regularly once a month until the structure 
of the well has been improved and is free from the threat 
of reinfection. One drachm of lime for every gallon of 
water in the well is the quantity recommended, 

If cyclops can be excluded fiom the water-supply 
for eighteen months no more cases of guinea worm will 
occur, 

Where a modern system of filtered water is available 
guinea worm disappears. Tn villages that depend on wells 
it is essential for guinea worm prevention, as for other 
water-borne diseases, that the well should be scientifically 
constructed and kept under efficient and regular 
supervision. A model well is described latersend a plan 
given after page go. 

Personal protection is simple. Cyclops which convey 
the disease are readily; killed by heat, and therefore boiled 
water is always safe. Even filtering through fine muslin 
is sufficient to remove cyclops, the only carriers of the 
disease. 
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The prevalence of guinea wo1m in certain areas is 
surprising. A survey of cighty villages in South India 
revealed two thousand one hundred and sixty people who 
were suffering, or had iecently suffered, from guinca 
worn. 

In one village dispensary the attendance for guinea 
worm for one year was over nine hundred persons, many 
with multiple worms, and all suffering from a considerable 
degree of disability. It was possible in that village to 
get all the step-wells cleaned and converted into 
draw-wells, In the next year ihe atlendance for guinea 
worm was three hundred. At the third annual inspection 
the number had fallen io sixty, and on tracing these, 
all were found to come from outlying villages, 
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GENERAL INFECTIONS 


Smallpox 


In every province, and in all important Indian 
States, a well-organized department will be found for the 
preparation of vaccine lymph and the vaccination of the 
people. In most cases vaccination is voluntary and 
where it 1s compulsory by law there are difficulties and 
objections to enforcement. As the o1ganization for the 
preparation and distribution of vaccine lymph has 
improved, epidemics of smallpox have decreased, and 
have come under better control, but the occurence of 
considerable and very fatal epidemics of smallpox have 
not yet been pievented and more efficiency is essential. 

While general measures to improve public health, 
and particularly housing corditions will assist, the only 
certain method of preventing smalipox in India is the 
increased protection of children by efficient vaccination. 
For the most part opportunities for re-vaccination are 
neglected, and it may be stated quite definitely that full 
protection will not be achieved until all are vaccinated 
in infancy, and re-vaccinated about seven ycars later, 

Immediately on receipt of a notification of smallpox 
the area must be visiled by a vaccinator and intensive 
vaccination and re-vaccination carried out. 

These precautions seem quite simple. UfNtrtunately 
there are several factors which render the wo1k difficult. 
One is the firm belief among the ignorant that smallpox 
is a punishment for sin and a visitation by an offended 
goddess, 

The wide areas, and offen scattered population, allotted 
te one vaccinator present obvious difficulties. 
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Inspection ‘of these vaccinators, not always honest 
and industrious, and always on the move, is not easy and 
not always efficient. The ease with which false returns 
can be recorded, and the difficulties of checking these 
records, indicatt the necessity of making inspections more 
thoiough and more efficient. 

Most of these tendencies can be overcome firstly by 
mteresiing propaganda, secondly by enlarging the scope 
of supervision, including not only dactois, who can check 
treatment faults, but othe: officials who can check the 
written records of journcys, visits and vaccinations. 

All civil officials while on tour can do much to 
encourage and improve the work of vaccinators. 
Missionaries, and others with influence, can and often do 
help to overcome prejudice on: the part of the people, 
and to defeat dishonesty or laziness, The acceptance of 
bribes in money or in kind by vaccinators sometimes 
needs action. Dishonest and incompetent vaccinators 
should be got rid of without hesitation, On the other 
hand certified good work should be rewarded, 

It is to be accepted that for the lower grades employed 
in any form of public health woik rewards are far better 
than punishments. 

It should not be forgotien that the vaccinator's life 
is one of hardship, He is constantly on the move in 
all weathers and often living in uncomfortable quatters, 
visiting his own home at long intervals. A factor that 
will make for efficiency is to ensure the vaccinalor a 
proper salary, good prospects of promotion, and 
allowances that will cover his travelling expenses with a 
generowemargin, 

Complications of vaccination due to dirty methods 
have to be guarded against. They are often caused by 
the parents applying mud or clay, or worse, to the 
scarifications, very vaccinator should be provided with 
a simple apparatus for sterilizing his small instrument. 
A brass spirit lamp and a rest for his scarificator is all 
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that is required. First the rest, and then the instrument, 
is sterilized in the flame of the lamp, and left to cool, 
while the arm to be vaccinated is carefully cleaned with 
spirit, Clean cotton wool in a container, also soap and 
towels for the vaccinator’s hands, are of course necessary. 
The apparatus, the stock of lymph and its date, and the 
vaccinatior’s methods, all need to be studied at each 
inspection, 

Propaganda regarding smallpox should receive still 
more attention than it does at present. 


Tuberculosis 


Phthisis and other forms of tuberculosis are not very 
common or the cause of much suffering in Indian villages. 
On the other hand tuberculosis, particularly tuberculosis 
of the lungs—phthisis—is appallingly common in Indian 
cities where the housing conditions are bad and an ill- 
balanced diet is the rule. The danger is much 
aggravated by insistence on purdah in small houses, In 
the large cities the death-rate from tuberculosis is very 
high. It has been said that the expectation of life of a 
young girl marricd into a poor house in Calcutta, and 
observing purdah, is under three years. This is a 
statement if would be very difficult to verify, but the 
mere fact that! it has been made is an indication of 
tragic conditions, 

It is interesting that the death-rate from tuberculosis 
is in inverse ratio to the size of the house. In Edinburgh 
a few years ago the death-rate per thousand in one- 
roomed houses was 2.25, in two-roomed houses 1.46, in 
three rooms 1.12, and in houses of four roomfmy larger 
0.56. The size of the house is a measure of poverty, 
and in addition to overcrowding and want of ventilation, 
nutrition is generally in keeping with the size of the 
house. 

Tt can hardly be necessary to implore everyone in 
his or her sphere of influence in India to do everything 
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possible to promote the supply of institutions for toe 
prevention, treatment and isolation of these infectious 
cages, 

Her Excellency Lady Linlithgow has inaugurated a 
fund for the cOntzol and treatment of tuberculosis and 
the response ‘has been generous. Work against tuber- 
culosis already existing has been encouraged, and 
improved and new efforls organized. 

There is widespread ignorance regarding tuberculosis 
and its very infectious nature. It is most impotlant 
that this ignorance should be dispelled by efficient 
propaganda, Private talks, dwelling on the necessity of 
cleanliness, light and fresh air in the house, are of great 
value. In fact what has been described in England as 
the ‘open-window’ campaign, Public lectures with 
lantern slides, leaflets, pictures and best of all the cinema, 
should be used in spreading the essential knowledge 
regarding tuberculosis and its prevention. Pamphlets 
already widely issued draw attention to the evils of 
spitting, and point out the necessary alrangements for 
a generous dict, light, ventilation and open-air exercise. 

Steady and consistent work and considerable 
expenditure is necessary to improve housing conditions. 
Municipalities, City Improvement Boards, Town Planners 
and all authorities should work together 10 remove slums, 
open up congested areas and to provide well-planned 
and well-ventilated houses for the poorer people, At the 
same time strictly enforced building laws will correct the 
faulis in the houses of the rich. 

The prevention of tuberculosis may be achieved by 
isolating Are sick as far as possible, in improving housing 
conditions, improving the diet of the people and doing 
away with habits which encourage the onset and spread 
of the disease. 

For the cure of ihe disease a compleie organization 
is being brought into being. A central institution for 
research and control is essential. Tuberculosis clinics 
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should be available in all large towns, one would seem 
to be necessary for every one hundred thousand of the 
population, A clinic should contain a waiting-room for 
men, a waiting-room for women and children with an 
entrance suitable for purdah cases.e A room for 
examination, X-ray examination and treatment, a room 
for artificial pneumo-thorax treatment, with a rest-room 
attached, and a dispensary. A plan is given at the end 
of these notes after page go. 

The clinic should be staffed by a specialist in tuber- 
culosis, with at least one assistant, a dispenser and the 
requisite menial staff. A part time electrician is useful, 
and finally and most important a staff of nurses in 
proportion to the attendance, 

The clinic must also give regular and expert advice 
to out-patients who require treatment in their own homes. 
Nurses from the clinic must visit these patients at home, 
seeing that they keep records of temperature, attend at 
the clinic when possible and carry out the advice of 
the specialist. These visits are of the utmost importance. 
The nurse will be able to co-operate with the family 
doctor if one is in charge, advise on diet, ventilation, 
isolation and the like, and will get to know the family 
and encourage other early or doubtful cases to come to 
the clinic for diagnosis and advice, The early treatment 
of infected contacts is most hopeful and valuable in 
controlling the disease. 

At the clinic cases requiring institutional treatment 
should be advised where to go and their admission 
arranged, 

‘The organization should include a hospiéal,closo to 
the town, for those who prefer to remain near their 
relations, or are in the docto1’s opinion more suitable for 
that hospital. “Other institutions are the tuberculosis 
sanatorium and a convalescent colony. 

Cases can be admitted to the sanatorium from the 
clinic and the doctor will decide which cases are suitable. 
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There is some difference of opinion in this matter. Some 
authorities consider a sanatorium should prescrve a 
cheerful and hopeful outlook and for this reason be 
reserved for cases in which the chance of 1ecovery is 
definitely good: Others maintain that even advanced 
and very serious cases should not be debarred from the 
benefits of the sanatorium, It is certainly tue that 
wonderful successes are obtained in even desperate cases. 
It may be said that the desiiable atmosphere of the 
sanatorium can be preserved even while advanced cases 
are being given all the advantages of the latest and most 
successful forms of treatment. The selection however 
is a matter that must depend on the accommodation 
available and the policy determined by the committee in 
charge, 

In the city tuberculosis hospital, and the sanatorium, 
provision must be made for all approved forms of modern 
treatment including X-rays, and a well-equipped operating 
theatie and pathological laboratory, 

A considerable proportion of the sanatorium will 
consist of wards of about twelve free beds for patients, 
For paying patients and for special cases single and 
double wards must be provided in sufficient number. 

Adjacent to the sanatorium it is wise to have plots 
of land to let on long leases to those who prefer to 
build private accommodation for a patient and his 
family, Such houses must be built on plans approved 
by the superintendent of the sanatorium, 

Convalescent colonies are intended for those 
recoveied from the disease, but not yet strong cnongh 
to return to normal employment. The idea is excellent, 
but it ¢éimains to be seen how far such instilutions will 
be appreciated by Indian patienls. Whero a colony has 
not been established, occupational therapy should be 
available at the sanatorium for convalescents, 

Tuberculosis is highly infectious and should be a 
notifiable disease. Houses vacated by patients should be 
thoroughly disinfected, 
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Leprosy 


Leprosy is wide-spread in India, It is far commoner 
than is indicated in census returns, and there is wide 
variation in incidence. In some areas it,is not common, 
but in areas where living conditions are very poor, as in 
parts of the Central Provinces, a considerable proportion 
of the population suffers from leprosy. 

The disease is caused by a microbe that is very similar 
to the tubercle bacillus. It is not hereditary, as some 
have maintained, but is spread by contagion. Close 
contact over a long period seems necessary for infection 
which as a rule occurs at an early age. 

In many countries leprosy has been considered a 
punishment for sin, and lepers do all they can to hide 
a disease which gives them a sense of shame. This 
superstition needs to be vigorously combated. It leads 
to concealment of the disease in the early stages when 
it is highly infectious, but amenable to arrest, and even 
cure, The interval between infection and the appearance 
of the disease is long, and definite signs may not be noticed 
for many months or even for two or three years, 

Infection can be conveyed from nasal discharges 
direct to one using the same bed and pillow, and from 
open sores. The long period between transmission and 
onset makes it particularly difficult to trace the source 
of infection ; but what is obvious is that close contact 
with a leper, particularly in childhood and when living 
under primitive conditions, is likely to lead to infection, 

Like tuberculosis, leprosy is definitely a house infec- 
tion, Apart from improvement in nutrition &né general 
sanitation, better housing conditions will necessarily have 
a marked effect in preventing leprosy. Under-nourish- 
ment is also almost certainly an important factor, 

It is obvious that a reasonable isolation of the leper 
and his belongings from the rest of the family, thorough 
disinfection of the house and early removal of children 
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from leper parents, will do much to lessen the chances 
of infection. 

Compulsory segregation of lepers would increase the 
tendency already mentioned to conceal the disease and 
such a policy would defeat its object. 

Voluntary admission to leper hospitals for early and 
infectious cases is fully appreciated. The demand how- 
ever for admission to well-organized hospitals is so gicat, 
and the couse of treatment so long, that the existing 
institutions have to refuse applicants every day for want 
of accommodation. 

In close collaboration with the leper hospital every 
District should have several treatment centres, from 
which eaily cases are recommended for admission to the 
hospital and treated until a vacancy can be secured, 
The treatment centres should also treat all cascs of 
leprosy regularly, whether seeking admission or not, and 
keep under observation the cases discharged from the 
hospital as ‘symptom free’ or ‘discase arrested’. Every 
branch dispensary should devote a fow hours at least 
once a week to the special examination and treatment of 
lepers, and this implies that every Assistant Surgeon or 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon, or other doctor in charge of a 
dispensary, should go through a thorough course at the 
Leper Hospital in the diagnosis and treatment of leprosy. 

Dispensaries and any other hospitals underlaking the 
treatment of leprosy should be provided, at the cost of 
the leper hospital, with the special drugs now used so 
successfully. Local authorities would be well advised 
to allow the specialist from the leper hospilal to inspect 
and encourage the work at all treatment centres working 
in co-gPerdtion, even when the leper hospital is not a 
Government institution. 

The leper hospital should be a large cential institution 
for the prolonged treatment of selected carly cases, 
offering a real hope of rendering these patients free of 
symptoms and no longer infections. In addition to the 
treatment centres and clinics there should be sufficient 
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leper homes where chronic and ‘worn out’ cases, 
incapable or unsuitable for employment, are given free 
accommodation and diet, and prevented from street 
begging or working in occupations ‘where ihey are a 
danger to the public, 

All this opens up the question of sseiteae charity, 
so poorly supported, versus the promiscuous encourage- 
ment of street beggars that is far too common. Leper 
Homes and Poor Houses need not only financial support 
but close supervision. Three hundred blind paupers and 
lepers were used by a daroga (overseer) 1o beg at all the 
favourable pitches in Benates. The takings were shared 
and the daroga retired with a considerable fortune. 

If it is possible to organize a complete campaign to 
control leprosy it is necessary to arrange a combination 
of survey, propaganda and treatment, Such a campaign 
was undertaken in the Central Provinces with the advice 
and assistance of the The British Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association. In short the scheme consists of sending a 
party of five doctors trained in the treatment of leprosy 
to a given area of suitable size. The doctors survey the 
area meticulously, recording all lepers. By lectures, talks 
and other forms of propaganda all lepers are induced 
to attend weekly at a clinic opened at a convenient 
centre. When the survey is complete and the benefits of 
the clinic appreciated one of the doctors remains at the 
clinic and continues ihe treatment permanently, The 
party then recruits another doctor and moves on to the 
next area selected for the campaign, Often local doctors 
can be found able and willing to assist in the survey 
and propaganda and to remain in charge of the clinic. 
This is an advantage in many ways and"tedaces the 
number of doctors specially rectuiled for the work, 

Such a campaign is likely to produce good results, 
especially when combined with the activities of a central 
leper haspital, a number of treatment centres and 
sufficient leper homes, 

A leper hospital must have private accommodation 
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for paying patients, The rich are particularly prone to 
conceal the disease and must have every encouragement 
to accept the long course of treatment ihat will enable 
them to return to their homes no longer suffering from 
a progressive disease, and no longer a danger io their 
families. 

Leprosy is not a fatal disease and the death-rate 
among lepers is hardly higher than for the gencral 
population, Untreated lepers remain infective and at 
present thete is nothing, not even public opinion, to 
prevent their mixing freely with their families and the 
public. Many years of organized effort will be required 
to effectively reduce the prevalence of leprosy, Improve- 
ment in general public health activilies, better noutish- 
ment and better housing are essential for success, 


Yaws 


Yaws or framboesia has been well known in Africa 
and Australia among aboriginal tribes, It has a strong 
family likeness to a form of extra-genital syphilis 
described as common amongst nomadic tribes in Palestine 
and Arabia. 

The disease is caused by a parasite very similar to 
that which causes syphilis and is cured by the same 
medicinal treatment, bui is in no sense a venercal disease. 
Yaws has only recently been discovered and recorded in 
South India and is now known to be prevalent among 
aboriginal iibes living in ihe deep jungles extending 
from Bastar State, in the Central Provinces, southwards 
through the Eastern paits of the Hyderabad dominions, 

The disease is common among a group of tribes known 
as Koyge aff! is known locally as ‘Koya rogun’, ‘There 
is little doubt that infection is by direct contagion and 
no insect cartier has been incriminated, The people 
affected are usually primilive and semi-starved, living 
on tuberous roots, scanty supplies of grain, honey and 
‘toddy’ which they distil themselves. They are fond of 
meat when they can trap deer, pig or monkeys. 
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The disease is characterized by stages as in syphilis, 
The primary sore is situated in any part of the body at 
the site of infection and it is not uncommon on the 
shoulder of a man, or on the breast or hip of a woman, 
from nursing or carrying infected childien, 

Fever with pains in the bones and joints is present 
at this stage. The secondary symptoms appear after 
some weeks, a rash described as urticatial and accom- 
panied by itching appeais, followed by papules, The 
papules 1eadily break down forming ulcers with crusts 
(rupia). On moist areas, and on mucous membrane, 
crusts do not form. Here the papules break down 
leaving the red irregular base of an ulcer exposed, It is 
from these ulcers that infection occuis and it is from 
their appearance that the name frambocsia (raspberry) 
is derived. 

A proportion only of ihese cases develop into the 
tertiary stage. In the tertiary stage there is deep 
ulceration, even extending into the bones of the head or 
limbs. There is distortion of the bones leading to 
crippling. Deformities, marked ‘wasting and swollen 
distorted fingers are common complications, the whole 
making a miserable but typical picture. 

Travelling with a small mobile dispensary a good 
Assistant Surgeon, who can win the confidence of these 
shy nomads, can work miracles if he is provided with 
the necessary drugs and syringes. In all but the most 
severe cases, symptoms disappear afler even one dose of 
Salvarsan or similar prepazations, Blood tests suggest 
at least four injections should be given at weekly 
intervals, and the patients instructed to apply at once for 
a further course if symptoms reappear. Ty 

This very short description of yaws is given as caseg 
may come under the notice of officials and others in 
jungle country. It is ptactically useless to advise the 
primitive, jungle people to come into the nearest hospital, 
but it is well worth while to arrange for a mobile: 
dispensary. 
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Hookworm (Ancylostomiasis) 


In parts of India hookworm is common enough to 
cause definite racial degeneration, and steps for its 
eradication are essential. 

The disease is*characterized by progicssive anacmia and 
debility of a severe grade, and these effects are naturally 
aggravated in a population living on a poor and 
unbalanced diet. Doctors with tropical experience will 
never neglect the possibility of other serious diseases in 
India being complicated by ihe presence of hookworm. 

The hook-worm in man thrives in the upper patts of 
the small intestine and may be present in laige numbers. 
Tt is a small worm less than one inch in length, and 
attaches itself to the mucous membrane. It lives on 
the blood and poisons the system. The female worm 
produces an enormous quantity of eggs which are passed 
with the faeces. Finding these eggs is the obvious method 
of confirming the diagnosis. : 

The cure of patients is a malicr for doctors and 
dispensaiies, but all interested in village improvement 
can initiate or assist in an organized campaign of 
prevention. 

The egg develops into an embryo which can exist for 
months in mud or muddy water, or even in damp earth, 
until it gets an opportunity of penetrating the skin of 
a new patient. In Indian conditions this penetration 
generally, though not always, takes place through ihe 
bare feet of people frequenting the soiled surroundings 
of the village latrine or other atca infected with faecak 
matter. 

The youte by which the embryos travel from the 
skin to their 1esting place in the small intestine is of 
great interest, bui does noi concern us in our preventive 
work, The important point is thai any moist ground 
near a latrine or elsewhere becomes dangerously infective 

, when soiled by sufferers from hookworm, and the area 
remains infective for a considerable time, Steps must 
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be taken to prevent the development of the embryo 
worms. Latrines, well constructed and properly super. 
vised, must be provided, Particular attention must be 
paid to keeping the surroundings of the latrine dry and 
clean, The ‘aqua-privy’ latrine described: on pages 78-82 
reduces the chances of infection to a minimum and is 
to be strongly recommended. 

Jf it is considered essential to conserve faecal matter 
as manure, the trench latrine or bucket latrine can be 
adopted, and the faecal matter matured in shallow 
trenches or by the excellent ‘Indore system’. If either 
of these methods is adopted the strictest precautions are 
necessary to make the latrine and trench surroundings 
unsuitable for the development of hook-worm embryos, 

It is probably safer to have no latrines, and allow 
promiscuous deposition in dry areas round the village, 
rather than perpetuate the kind of latrine so often seen 
in villages and small towns, where there are no buckets 
and the floor of the latrine is disgustingly soiled with 
faecal matter and spilled water, and where the surround- 
ing ground is foul and moist. 

Those who desire to help villagers to protect them- 
selves from hook-worm must investigate and aim to 
perfect all details of Jatrines, conservancy and disposal, 

While every effort is being made to prevent the 
development of embryos it is obvious that the other 
important weapon for defence is io cure those who 
harbour hookworms and are not only ill and debilitated, 
but a constant source of infection to their neighbours, 

There are many drugs that have ihe power, in 
varying degrees, of destroying the hookworm,in the 
human intestine, Some of these drugs have quite 
definite toxic effects and generally it may be said that 
the more efficacious the drug the greater care is required 
in its administration, Mass treatment of a tea-garden, 
an industrial or mining settlement, should be compata~- 
tively simple under expert medical supervision. In 
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villages mass treatment can only be carried out with the 
close co-operation of the health authorities and the 
people, 

Where hookworm is known {to exist, and mass 
treatment canno# be undertaken, every effort included in 
the term ‘propaganda’ should be made to encourage all 
those with even early symptoms of debility io seek 
treatment from the local or travelling dispensary. 


CuaPter IV 
PERSONAL PROTECTION FROM DISEASE 


Requests for advice are often made by those going 
for the first time to tropical countries. The following 
noles are the result of long experience, and while some 
af the suggestions are of a simple, even an clementary 
nature, they are none the less important. 

(a) No one should go to a tropical county without 
being inoculated with T.A.B. against the enteric 
group of diseases, 

The same inoculation should be repeated at two-year 
intervals, until an experienced doctor advises that 
circumstances permit some relaxation, 

(b) No one should go to a tropical country without 
being revaccinated against smallpox, and this should 
be repeated at once if smallpox is in the neighbour- 
hood. It is well to remember that many Indians, 
for fear of offending the goddess Mata Devi, do not 
seek medical advice for smallpox. Quite unknown 
to the employer the washerman’s child may have 
smallpox in the quarters used for the family laundry. 

(c) In a great part of India plague 1ecurs every 
cold weather. In such places it is essential that one 
is inoculated against plague every year, This is best 
in August or September, and if done on a Saturday 
evening work necd not be interrupted. One day 
in bed on light diet, and no alcohol, dhes aguch to 
mitigate the objectionable reaction. 

(d) Whenever cholera occurs inoculation should be 
sought al once. Immunity is rapidly produced and 
is effective for several months, 

To neglect these four simple precautions is to invite 
tragedy. Do not believe anyone, even @ medical man, 
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who warns you to postpone inoculation during an 
epidemic for fear of the effects of a so-called ‘negative 
phase’, during which those inoculated ate said to be more 
liable to infection. There is nothing but misapplied theory 
in such advice.” The practical fact is that inoculation 
against plague and cholera during an epidemic is very 
necessary, and is free from danger. 


Water 

We have examined some of the diseases caused by 
water. Too much stress cannot be laid on the absolute 
necessity of abstaining from any water of doubtful origin 
until it has been rendered harmless by boiling and cooling 
in clean vessels, or by efficient filtering. 

Wherever a properly constructed and efficiently con- 
trolled pipe-water system is not available water should 
not be drunk until it has been boiled. It is easy to 
establish a regular routine in any properly conducted 
household, The water for the day should be boiled in a 
large special vessel in the morning, and sct apart for 
drinking purposes in clean jugs, with muslin covers. When 
the water has any sediment or foreign matter this can be 
removed by filtering through muslin before boiling. 

If it is decided jo trust to a filter, great care is neces- 
sary to ensure that the filler is of an efficient type, that 
it is in good mechanical order and scrupulously clean. 
The only efficient, filer is the candle type. This may be 
an earthenware vessel with several ‘candles’, ihe water 
filtering through {he candles, by gravity, inlo a lower 
compartment fitted with a tap. Another form is a pump 
filter which forces the water through a small metal 
cylinda»econtaining a porous candle. The force may be 
derived from an ordinary pump mechanism, by hand 
power or direct from the main by screwing a filter on to 
a water tap having a sufficient head of pressure. 

In any case the filter must be constantly inspected and 
all junctions and washers seen io be in good order and 
clean, ensuring that the water does actually pass through 
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the fine pores of the candle, and does not leak through 
metal and rubber junctions. 

The candle is made of a special porous material of 
so fine a texture that even minute bacteria cannot pene- 
trate, After a period of use, which will vary with the 
impurities in the water, the candle becomes coated with 
a gelatinous mass of arrested material including infectious 
bacilli. This gelatinous mass blocks the pores and makes 
pumping difficult. It must be removed without infecting 
the parts of the filter ordinarily occupicd by the filtered 
water. The candles should be gently detached and at 
once dipped in water actually boiling. This is necessary 
to destroy any infectious material. The mass rendered 
innocuous by the boiling can then be gently removed 
from the candle with a soft brush. The candle is then 
rinsed in clean water and efficiently replaced. Candles 
are easily cracked and must be handled with care, A 
cracked candle must be discarded as dangerous. Special 
care is necessary to restore all junctions as completely 
watertight, and the whole filter washed out to remove 
traces of impurity introduced hy handling, 

On a journey one does not always wish to wait for 
drinking water to boil and cool, and the carriage of large 
quantities of drinking water is seldom easy. For camp 
use and while travelling by road or on a railway, a small 
pump filter known as the Berkefeld is very convenient. 

Before leaving the subject of fillers a warning is 
necessary against inefficient filters. The Indian habit 
of filtering water through two superimposed garas 
(unglazed carthenware pots) into a third, all three 
supported in a wooden stand, is dangerou8, andwnot to 
be recommended. The two upper gavas have a small 
hole filled with a wick of cotton through which the water 
dribbles, The resulting water is temptingly cool and free 
of gross impurity, but dangerous organisms, if present 
in the original water, will appear in the filtrate, with 
the exception of the cyclops. This method, however, is 
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better than none and valuable in places where guinea 
worm is common. 

The other type of filler is the glass cone containing 
a block of charcoal over a glass jug. . This 100 will keep 
out gross imputitics but bacteria (cholera for instance) 
will breed and increase in the wide pores of the charcoal, 
and the filtrate may be more dangerous than the 
original water. 

In the old days vast sums were spent in moving 
troops out of barracks into camps to get away from 
cholera. In {hose days the cause of cholera was unknown 
and the charcoal filters, conscientiously taken for the use 
of the men, continned to spread the disease it was hoped 
to avoid. 

Swimming baths are a frequent cause of illness. 
Septic sore throats, sometimes with serious complications, 
have been caused by the polluted water. Serious water- 
borne diseases may be spread by the swimming bath. 
With proper precautions the danger can be removed. 
The water should be changed as frequently as circum- 
stances permit, and every day, bags of copper sulphate 
strung on a rope, should be passed through the water. 
A very small amount of copper sulphate will destroy 
harmful organisms and it is quite unobjectionable in 
quantities permitted under the advice of a doctor. One 
part of copper sulphate in two million paris of water is 
sufficient, 

Milk 

A supply of good milk is absolutely necessary for 
health and milk is liable to direct contamination by flies, 
from imperfectly cleaned vessels and by the addition of 
pofiuted water. The Indian milkman looks upon dilu- 
tion as a normal procedure, and unfortunately the water 
he uses is that readiesl to his hand, and generally 
polluted. Milkmen in India have been known to contrive 
to dilute the milk even in institutions where milking is 
done under supervision, 
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Unless certified milk is available from an organized 
dairy under government or municipal control, it! is 
probably wisest to keep a cow and have it fed and 
milked under strict supervision. It is important that 
cows kept for milking purposes should be well and 
cleanly fed. Among the bad practices prevalent in 
India is the one of feeding cows on stable litter, , 

In the actual milking the man’s hands and the cow’s 
udder should be washed before milking, with a, weak 
solution of permanganate of potash, and the first two 
ounces of mille should be wasted on the ground and not 
drawn in the pail or Jota, 

There is no great objection io humouring the Indian 
practice of having the calf present to encourage the cow 
to yield her milk, even if the calf is only represented 
by its skin stuffed with straw. If the calf is alive its 
desire for the milk must be checked. 

The vessels used for milking, and for storing the 
milk must be filled with water affer ordinary cleaning, 
and the water boiled and left in the vessel to be thrown 
out only when the milk is to replace it. The vessels 
containing milk must be covered to keep out flies. 
Perhaps the best type of vessel for storing milk is an 
aluminium cooking pot with a well fitting cover. 

When milk is required in camp, or where all precau- 
tions cannot be taken, it should be boiled and set apart 
in a covered vessel to cool. This may be the only 
precaution possible under some conditions, and is necessary 
and safe. For young children, unboiled milk, provided 
it is safe from pollution, has advantages over boiled 
milk. 

Buffalo’s milk is considerably rich in Crcam.and 
protein but few British people prefer it to cow’s milk. 
The precautionary measures to be taken are the same. 

If goat’s milk is used it is always safer to boil it, 
as fevers of the Malta Fever type are more likely to be 
spread by goats than by cows or buffaloes, 

Condensed milk of good quality is useful as a 
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standby in an emergency, and is excellent in illness where 
cow’s milk is not well tolerated or is of doubtful purity. 

Diied powdered milk, or dried powdered skimmed 
milk, is useful for issue to schools, or during epidemics, 
where good cow’s milk cannot be obtained or is too 
expensive. School children given a ration of milk made 
of diluted skimmed-milk powder rapidly show an increase 
of weight, but for Infant Welfare Centres the powder has 
not proved satisfactory. . 

Finally any milk used for domeslic purposes or for 
general issue must be treated with due precautions and 
with all the care recommended for diinking water, 

In discussing cholera it was suggested that raw fruit 
is dangerous and during epidemics should be avoided. 
Fruit and vegetables including lettuce, as sold in India, 
are often soiled and should not be eaten raw until they 
have been washed. A very simple and safe procedure is 
to wash all fruit and salads in a weak solution of 
permanganate of potassium. It in no way damages the 
fruit or affects its flavour and this procedure should be 
a part of the honsehold routine. 

Cooking pots require special attention. Dirty pots 
are the cause of indigestion and even acuie gastro- 
intestinal disease. 

There is no foundation for the theory that aluminium 
cooking pots arc dangerous, but like others they need 
to be scrupulously clean. If copper pols are used they 
must be properly tinned by the kalaigar. Spots of 
exposed copper are dangerous. Every pot in the kitchen 
and all milk vessels, afier cleaning, should be exposed in 
direct sunlight on a clean board for a routine inspection 
when, stores @re being issued and the day's orders given. 


Clothing 


Tailors always iry to persuade those going 1o India 
to take only thin light clothing. In many parts of India 
the tempeature may be quite low and in other parts 
journeys through snow create a need for warm clothing. 
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Nearly everyone will visit the hills at some time and it 
is wise to take to India all the warm clothing usually 
required in Great Britain, as well as thin clothes suitable 
for the heat. A covering, even if it is only a towel, 
should be worn round the waist, even inrthe hot weather, 
when sleeping. : 

A good sun-hat or solar topee is essential and this 
should be especially thick for long marches, or shooting 
in the open plains. For such purposes the protection 
should be augmented by a ‘back-pad’ to protect the spine, 

The sun is dangerous in India and the desire for 
sun-bathing should be curbed. On tropical voyages and 
in the tropics sun-bathing is not beneficial and may be 
harmful. 

Exercise 


Reasonable exercise is valuable in any situation, 
Often the tendency in India is to take excessive exercise, 
A game of tennis, or a ride or other form of exercise as 
a relaxation is definitely beneficial. To ride in the early 
morning, play tennis in the afternoon, followed by a 
swim, and then to dance at night, is to wear out resistance 
to illness and to waste the energy required for useful 
work in a trying climate. Exercise should be taken in 
the fresh air. 


General 


Even the most irivial injuries which break the skin 
should be treated with respect in the tropics. Poisonous 
organisms may cause inconvenience and even dangerous 
illness. The immediate application of iodine, or un- 
diluted dettol, and a clean dressing will prevent infection, 
Abrasions infected from contact with horfes and. their 
stables should be carefully treated as they are likely to 
set up tetanus. 

Malaria is so common and so universal that precau- 
tions to protect oneself from mosquitoes are essential for 
health and necessary for comfort, 

The well-organized household will provide mosquito 
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It is unwise to sleep without a net 


nets for all beds. 
unless an efficient electric fan or punkah can be irusted 


to keep away flying insects. 

During the working hours of the day mosquitocs are 
not very active, and during the night one is safe under a 
net. It is in the evening, silting out-of-doors, that the 
danger of being bitten is greatest, This danger can be 
reduced by rubbing citronella on the exposed skin, by 
wearing special mosquito boots or by using a fan, In 
the early autumn and in places known to be malatious 
it is best to do without these pleasant evenings in the 


garden. 

A mosquito-proof 
India there are prac 
not hold themselves respo! 
in this respect. 

The methods of destroying mosquito larvae have 
been described in considerable detail in Chapter J, All 
such precautions as are applicable should be taken with 
systematic regularity in the garden and the whole 
‘compound’, Such measures will add much to one’s 
comfort as well as providing protection from malauia. 

Culex mosquitoes breed inside as well as outside the 
house, in any standing water. The saucers of water 
placed below the feet of food-store cupboards is a 
favourite breeding ground, and these saucers, intended 
to keep away ants, musi be emptied once a week or 
they will produce an annoying number of mosquilocs. 

When working or shooting in jungle country it is 
well to take five grains of quinine in solution daily, or 
perhaps bgtler ten grains every sccond day. This 
prgecution is particularly necessary in the autumn just 
after the rains, a season when it is well to avoid shooting 


trips. 


house can be constructed but in 
tical difficullics and landlords do 
nsible for providing protection 


Children 
A final word about British children in India. The 
tendency of home trained ‘Nannies’ is to gel the children 
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out early in the morning, before the sun has any great 
warmth, and to keep them indoors until the sun has set 
or is seiting. 

Sunlight is necessary for the perfect development 
of children. It is an advantage to postpohe the morning 
walk until the beneficial rays of the sun are available, 
The child must of course be protected from the full 
heat. of the sun by a suitable hat or other shield and 
must not play in {ull sunlight during the middle of the 
day. 

A great part of the day should be spent in a not 
too shady verandah, but no infant should be allowed 
to rest in a cot or pram looking up into the strongly 
illuminated sky. 

Do not forget that children in the hot weather are 
thirsty and require water, Even infants require water in 
addition to their milk, 

All these instructions are really quite simple, and good 
Indian servants readily learn to fit all these precautions 
into the regular routine of the household, 


CuarTer V 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
Economics of Public Health 


Tur object of this short note is to demonstrate that 
public money granted for sound schemes of public health 
is well spent. The primary object is a definite improve- 
ment in the health of the people and in their social 
conditions, with consequent physical and mental well- 
being and general economic prosperity. Not only is all 
this secured, but money so spent is a good investment, 
showing returns that have a direct or indirecl money 
value. 

How the public money for this purpose should be 
collected, and how grants should be made, are problems. 
beyond the scope of these notes. Grants from the Central 
Government to provinces, and from provincial to local 
bodies, should ensure uniformity and should necessitate 
at least a minimum standard of service. 

The provision of considerable {funds for curative 
medicine is rightly accepted as necessaly and has a 
definite appeal. It requires no very deep thought to 
realize that the provision of larger sums 10 be expended 
in successfully preventing disease, in improving social 
conditions and increasing industrial efficiency is even 
more necessary and more logical. 

Simple examples of the economic value of public 
healfb~ expenditure are probably more convincing than 
arguments, 

In Hyderabad City the Plague Depaitment was. 
developed on scientific lines in 1930 and the average 
cost for the next nine years was Rs go,000, 

Each year it was computed that five million rats 
were destroyed, and it is a moderate estimate that one 
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rat caused damage valued at three rupees a year by 
undermining houscs, destroying material and consuming 
grain and other food, The elimination of millions of 
these agents of destruction necessarily implies the saving 
of millions of rupees. ° 

Before the plague campaign the grain markets had 
been closed for several months every year on account of 
plague, and these grain markets are the mainstay of the 
city. Duting the nine years of the campaign the markets 
were not Closed for even one day. The deaths from 
plague were reduced fiom a yearly average of many 
thousands to one or two hundieds, and it should be noted 
that the lives endangered by plague arc for the most part 
those of young woiking men and women. 

In the same city, and for the same period, a well- 
organized campaign against malaria was conducted at an 
avelage yearly cost of Rs 45,000. In one area of the 
city, when the campaign opened there were only two or 
three derelict houses, forsaken as unhealthy on account 
of malaria. Land in that area was selling at Rs 30 
anacre. Within a few yeais malaria had been eradicated, 
more than a hundied prosperous suburban villas had 
been built, occupied by a thiiving population, and land 
was selling at Rs 5 a yard, 

In another area, the spleen-raic had fallen from 
87 per cent. to 0.8 per cent. and the general death-rate 
in the city had fallen fiom 36 to 18 per thousand. Surely 
these figures fully justify ihe expenditure incurred. 

In one small town a model slaughicr house and 
model vegetable and meat markets were built. The rents 
obtained paid five per cent, on the capital outlay in the 
first year. — 

The building of model houses in place of slums, parti- 
cularly for the housing of the industrial classes, is a 
paying proposition and an urgent necessity. 

The provision of water-works and drainage schemes 
is always followed by increased prosperity, as well as 
better health. In fact there is no well-devised scheme 
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for improving public health that is not a sound financial 
proposition. ; . : 

In Great Britain it was decided long ago that public 
health activities have a claim to be fully mot. Local 
authorities are encouraged io invest capital, or to bo1row, 
in generous amounts to mect expenditure on water 
supplies, and the drainage schemes that are implicit in a 
free supply of water, in nourishment for children and 
mothers, and in the prevention of discase, 

Responsibility is recognized, Not only are large sums 
invested in these precautionary measures, but local au- 
thorities have been mulcted in large sums which are then 
paid as compensation to individuals infected with pre- 
yentible diseases, 

Comparison between Great Britain and India is per- 
haps invidious and cannot always be held to be 
applicable or completely convincing, but the point worthy 
of note is that local authority is expected io grant all 
reasonable sums for the prolection of the public, and are 
penalized if they fail in this duty, A more generous 
attitude in these matters is very desirable in India, 
Water and drainage schemes, the nutrition of children and 
mothers and the prevention of disease, call with complete 
justification for larger expenditure. All the wonderful 
work of the research laboratories should be given practi~ 
cal application. 


Nutrition 

Sir Robert McCarrison has written a most excellent 
small book entitled Food. It is necessary thal all in- 
terested in Indian welfare should read that book, and 
recommend it8 use in schools, colleges and all welfare 
orgéffizations. 

Sir Robert gives an example of a well-balanced diet 
as used by certain races in Northern India. This diet 
amounts to 57 ounces a day containing roughly go 
grammes of protein, go grammes of fats and 436 giammes 
of carbohydrates. The dict gives 2,900 calories and its 
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efficacy is shown by the well-developed and virile 
individuals of those races, The second example given is 
the dict of a poor Hindu family amounting to only 22 
ounces a day containing 43 grammes of pyrolein, 7 
grammes of fats and 520 grammes of carbohydrates, 
giving in all 2,300 calories, To quote the text: 
This diet contains too little protein, all of which 
is of vegetable origin, far too little fat, too much 
carbohydiate aid not enough calories. It is danger 
ously low in all the vitamins, especially A and B 
and it is deficient in salts, notably of calcium, phos. 
phorous and iron, The family living on this diet 
will have low vitality, be incapable of sustained hard 
work and will be prone to bowel complaints, 

The third example is of a well-to-do Hindu family 
which is summed up as follows: 

This diet is too poor in animal protein and animal 
fat, too rich in carbohydrate, and too high in calories, 
It should be adjusted by reducing the amount ot rice 
caten, by substituting unpolished for polished rice 
and by increasing the amount of milk, milk-products, 
green leafy vegetables and fruit. 

Nutritional e:rors vary in different localities and in 
different classes. It is necessary that every Provincial 
Government, and every large Indian State, should employ 
a trained expert in nutrition who should be provided with 
a sufficient staff to conduct surveys in the field and ex- 
periments in the laboratory. The officer in charge of 
nutrition must be one who knows and is sympathetic with 
Indian habits and Indian prejudices. Recommendations 
made on merely theoretical grounds maybe ate un 
acceptable to the people. 

At the best, general acceptance of dietetic suggestions 
must be a matter of time, education and propaganda, 
meanwhile much good can be done in schools and other 
institudons, particularly institutions for the care of the 
young. 
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Milk issues in schools are absolutely necessary for 
the poorer pupils. Even the very cheap skimmed-milk 
powder confers immediate improvement. Milk issues 
have a permanent effect in that the well-nourished child 
becomes lusty and strong and develops on normal lines. 

More milk, more green vegetables and more fruit are 
very geherally required, and if meat 1s forbidden the 
proteins must be made up as far as possible with milk, 
eggs, wheat flour and potatoes, or 100t vegetables, as 
well as the standard dhal. 

Sir Robert McCarrison states that nutrition is the most 
pressing of all present-day problems in India, Tt is 
certainly true that work on village sanitation, the contro) 
of epidemics and education will be vitiated unless the 
villager is put in a position to increase and improve his 


diet. 


Vital Statistics 

In many villages in India there is still grave inefli- 
ciency in recording births and deaths, and dangerous 
delay in reporting outbreaks of epidemic diseases. The 
system vaties in different provinces and between towns 
and villages. It is said that particular atlention has been 
given to ensuring accuracy in some provinces and in 
some cilies, but it cannot be denied that over wide areas 
the returns are incomplete and inaccurate. 

In villages the official responsible for these reports is 
the village watchman often called the patel or police patel. 
He holds his position by hereditary right and is often 
unequal to his heavy responsibilities, Above all he is 
underpaid. He requires more education, better training 
and more supervision, 

Méiiy births and deaths are not recorded at all, and 
the cause of death is given as ‘fever’ in most cases that 
are recorded, Accurate returns of births and deaths are 
of real value, and are necessary in framing a sound public 
health policy. Everyone actively employed in measures 
to arrest disease realizes that the importance of immediate 
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report of outbreaks cannot be expressed too strongly. IL 
requires no deep knowledge of cholera, plague or small- 
pox {o realize how easily an epidemic can be prevented 
if the filst cases ate immediately reported, and how diffi. 
cult these outbreaks are to arrest whene they have been 
allowed to spread from village to village. 

Until public health authoritics insist that the patel is 
properly trained, properly paid and properly supervised, 
the fight against epidemic disease is handicapped and a 
large preventible death-rate will continue to impoverish 
the country. 


Maternity and Child Welfare 


In several of the large cities in India much attention 
has been given to the upbringing and nourishment of 
infants, and to improving the conditions under which 
children are born. The suggestions made here are not 
intended to influence any system that has developed on 
lines similar to those in other civilized centies of popula- 
tion, and which is proving efficient. The system outlined 
here is applicable to a great number of towns and villages 
throughout the country where only tentative cfforts have 
been made to deal with the agic maternal and infantile 
mortality. Most of this mortality and suffermg is defi- 
nitely preventible. 

The material at hand includes, in practically every 
District, a woman's hospital staffed by women doctors, 
with all facilities for complicated midwifery and one or 
mote wards for children, There aie also a number of 
trained, untrained and hereditary dais or midwives, and 
in some Districts perhaps an additional ward inessthe 
District hospital for children. A successful scheme must 
make full use of the wards for women and children and 
particularly of the women doctors available. It is neces- 
sary and also good policy to make use of the local dais, 
to encourage them to accept training and help them, 
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when trained, to obtain practice and a livelihood. If the 
Jocal dais are antagonized the development of useful work 
will be delayed and hindered. 

Experience suggests that in most parts of India an 
Infant Welfare* Centre should combine an ante-natal 
clinic, maternity work, maternity training, and the prac- 
tical care of children with instruction in mother-craft. 
From the Infant Welfare Centre trained local dais are 
gent out to conduct normal maternity cases, and their 
work is constantly supervised, 

The whole Centre shou}d be under the control of a 
highly trained nuse who has qualified as a midwife and 
has had a full course at a recognized school of training 
in Infant Welfare. She must visit the homes of the 
people in the area and should be assisted in her work 
by two well-trained ayahs and the necessary menial staff. 
She is usually known as the Health Visitor. She should 
live on the premises at all times to be casily available. 

A simple plan for an Infant Welfare Centre is given 
after page 90. The wide north-vorandah is a valuable 
playroom and should face a flower garden. The two 
rooms and bathroom to the East are the head nurso’s 
residence. 

The work of the Centre must be supervised by the 
Public Health Officer, assisted by a visiling committee of 
ladies, of which at least one member should be a woman 
doctor from the nearest women’s hospital. 

The duties of the health visitor are to be present during 
visiting hours when mothers and children are admitted. 
The hours should be not Jess than four on six days of 
each week, but will vary with ihe season and the con 
vewftnce of the public. The Health Visitor should sec 
each child, order the weight to be recorded and, where 
necessary, extra milk diet or clothing issued. She should 
see that the children are bathed regularly and slight ail- 
ments treated with home remedies. Illness requiring 
more than simple home treatment should be referred to 
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the hospital or private practitioner, the mother being 
given a recommendation card. 

Classes for the mothers can be arranged, at which 
instruction is given in the proper clothing for children, 
including lessons in sewing; the nourishment of children, 
including cooking, together with talks on general domes. 
tic problems. T'rom time to time a woman doctor or 
health officer should give a special lantern lecture on pre- 
ventible discases. 2 

Regular classes and practical demonstrations for dais 
should be given by the health visitor, the course to con- 
sist of twenty-five lecturcs spread over not less than six 
months. The pupils should as far as possible be recruited 
from the indigenous dais, a small reward paid for each 
class attended and a. certificate of efficiency given after 
passing an examination conducted by a woman doctor, 
Refresher classes are necessary. Twenty dais is the 
maximum number that should be kept on the books of 
the Centre, as the work of more than twenty cannot be 
satisfactorily inspected, Evory case being conducted by 
a. dat from the Centre should also be visited by the health 
visitor. These yisits should continue until the case is 
out of danger. 

The area served by the Centre should not be too large, 
No case more than .a mile from the Centre can be accept 
ed, In a thickly populated city this must be reduced 
to half a mile. 

Once a dat is certified as cfficient to conduct normal 
labour cases the Centre will, through the ante-natal clinics 
and otherwise, endeavour to get her cases, and will pro- 
vide her with a fresh sterilized outfit for every case, The 
daj should always return the soiled outfit énd be paid a 
small fee for cach birth reporled. The dais are tréTed 
first of all 1o be surgically clean, and secondly to be 
quick to recognize conditions or complications that are 
beyond their skill. The prompt report to the Health 
Visitor of any complicated case which is justified and 
beneficial should be rewarded. 
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The ante-natal clinic should be conducted in the Centre 
by a woman doctor assisted by the health visitor. One 
afternoon a week is usually sufficient. 

Under the scheme roughly outlined the expectant 
mother is seen 4nd safeguarded and the confinement is 
conducted, The mother and child are kept under close 
observation during the early and anxious days, and she 
js encouraged to attend the Centre later with the child. 
Here she receives further instruction and advice and the 
child comes under expert observation. As the child gets 
older he should join a ‘toddlers class’, for ihe medical 
supervision will then be continuous, and link up with the 
medical inspection he will receive later at the primary 
school, 

The training of midwives at the Infant Welfare Centre 
for work to be done iinder close supervision of the health 
visitor is the lowest standard of instruction that can be 
recognized. ‘Training at maternity hospitals must be far 
more thorough and the course far more extended. 

The question of training midwives and hospital nurses 
is beyond the scope of this book. It must be understood 
that the training at Infant Welfare Centres of indigenous 
dais in the vernacular is only the first step to meeting 
existing condilions in backward areas, There is reason 
to hope that with the spread of education and the deve- 
lopment of a public conscience conditions will improve 
and more highly trained midwives will be available. 

For many years to come the demand Jor medical per- 
sonnel of all kinds will be so great that highly qualified 
men and worn will not be available in sufficient num- 
beret” The demand meanwhile has to be met by accept- 
ing medical assistants of a lower grade for certain 
situations where their work can be supervised. The 
standard of education in medical subjects at the Indian 
universities and large hospitals is very high, but the 
number of graduates is limited. Large numbers of 
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doctors, nurses, midwives and dispensers, whose educa, 
tion is limited to bare essentials, have to be employed, 


Medical Inspection of Schools 

It is the duty of the local authorities to make arrange. 
ments for {he medical inspection of schools and school. 
children. 

Every child attending school should undergo a detail. 
ed medical examination within six months of admission, 
and at such intervals as may seem desirable, but each 
pupil must be examined at least once a year. 

For each pupil a special card is filled in showing the 
date of examination and the condition of the eyes, ears, 
teeth, tonsils, important organs and skin. Physical 
development, weight, height and age are recorded. The 
examination card is kept by the schoolmaster, transferred 
to another school with the pupil, and always produced 
and completed at the time of medical inspection. 

Any recommendation for medical treatment is entered 
on a special card to be sent to the parent. Any recom- 
mendation affecting the aliendance at school will be 
entered on the examination card and initialled by the 
schoolmaster. 

The school medical officer may find it necessary to 
exclude a child from school or to modify the hours of 
work or the form of recreation. 

Early cases of leprosy and tuberculosis are to be ox: 
eluded from ordinary classes until suitable treatment has 
made readmission possible. 

The medical officer will also inspect the school pre- 
mises and playground. He will record hig views on the 
suitability of the buildings and whether there is any gver- 
crowding or defect in ventilation. THe will note the 
efficiency of the lighting and any possible cause of eye- 
strain, and .eport on the arrangements for physical 
exercises. He will also report on the cleanliness of the 
pupils and on lavatory and conservancy arrangements, 
Malnutrition is to be specially mentioned and extra milk 
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and diet ordered when necessary. In times of epidemics 
the school medical officer will decide whether and when 
the school should be closed, 

The school medical officer should write an annual re- 
port calling attention 1o any prevalent diseases or physi- 
cal defects among the pupils and anything unsuitable in 
the school premises. He should make definite recom- 
mendations for improvement. One copy of this report 
is sent to the local authorities and one copy to the Public 
Health Authority. Urgent medical recommendations 
must not be kept back for the annual repoit but should 
be made io the headmaster, or if necessary, to higher 
authority, without loss of time, 

Appliances for the medical examination, and supplies 
of stationery should be provided by the school, 

Free medical and dental treatment will be provided for 
school children at the Government Hospital, 

Extra dict, spectacles or surgical appliances recom~- 
mended by the school medical officer should be paid for 
by the school in all cases where the headmaster certifies 
that the pupil is indigent. 


Propaganda 

It is obvious that the people of India sorely need in- 
formation on many points, Public opinion will in time 
overcome prejudices and bad habits. This must be , 
fostered by propaganda, The information given must be 
within the grasp of the simplest, it must be interesting 
and it must be conyincing, 

Many methods are in use including posters, plain and 
coloured, booklets, lectures, gramophone talks and songs, 
magic lantern lectures and cinema shows. 

“Many of the oxisting posters and booklets dealing with 
tuberculosis, leprosy and malaria are excelleni, bul all 
these need amplification by informed talks, Those work- 
ing to prevent or overcome epidemics, and in schemes of 
general improvement, should miss no opportunity for 
quiet and persuasive talks with the crowd so easily 
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collected in India. It is desirable to give the simplest 
explanation of the measures taken and the results that 
can be promised: never forgetting the importance of 
enlisting the co-operation of the people themselves, 

While engaged in public health measures it is very 
necessary to avoid any word or action thai may offend 
the susceptibilities of the people or militate against their 
social or religous prejudices. Tor example, purdah in a 
poor household is a real danger that must be left for 
time and education to remedy. In the meantime we can 
respect its conditions by always providing women workers 
for every grade, and doing what is psssible to overcome 
the evils of the system. 

The domiciliary visits of trained nurses has already 
been mentioned under tuberculosis, These visits are a 
great opportunity for propaganda, besides being of great 
value and importance in themselves, 

Lantern lectures should be given in the streets in the 
evening. Excellent slides for these lectures are issued 
by the Red Cross Society. Suitable lectures should be 
given regularly in Infant Welfare Centres for the women, 
and in camps for boy scouts and girl guides, and also at 
all gatherings whenever possible, 

If the lantern can be replaced by a cinema and loud 
speaker so much the better. In Hyderabad an interesting 
and very instructive film on plague was made. This is 
on a continual tour through the villages. A loud speaker 
announces the captions and gives a running commentary 
in ihe local language for ihe illiterate. In villages ihe 
people are not only interested but delighted, In one 
village where altempts to use anti-plague injections had 
failed, one night of cinema propaganda protluced seven 
hundred recruits for inoculation next morning. A copy 
of this film is with the Red Cross Society which also has 
for circulation several interesting films on leprosy, malaria 
and other diseases. 

Gatherings for wrestling bouts, athletics and games 
should very definitely be encouraged, and may wall be 
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combined with ‘baby wecks’, flower shows, agricultural 
and other exhibitions. 

Radio sets and wireless broadcasts are being introduced 
and while there are many difficultics, particularly as to 
language, broatlcasts are steadily becoming real value as 
propaganda. 

In forming public opinion education holds the first 
place. Those responsible for teaching, from the primary 
school to the university, must themselves be convinced 
of the national importance of public health measures, 
and should be induced to propagate general knowledge 
with conviction and enthusiasm. 


CuarTer VI 
BUILDING REGULATIONS FOR SMALL TOWNS 


General 

1. No person should be allowed to erect any building, 
or alter or add to any existing building, without the 
sanction of the local authorities. 

‘Building’ includes any hut, shed or other enclosure, 
whether used as a human dwelling or otherwise ; also 
walls, verandahs, fixed platforms, plinths, doorsteps and 
the like, 

2. No new building should be sanctioned on any 
site which interferes with the alignment of streets and 
surface drains, existing or proposed. 

3. The height of new buildings on a street-frontage 
should be limited to the measurement of the width of the 
road, 

4. Dwelling houses should have an opén space behind 
the buildings, of the same width as the building, and 
measuring in depth (i.c. from front to back) not less than 
ihe height of the building. A Jatrine or a cookhouse of 
not more than 8 feet in height, may be allowed in this 
area. 

5. The plinth of all dwelling houses, stores and shops 
should be 

(i) Not less than xr} feet in height for dwelling 
houses and 2 feet for stores, shops, elc. 

(ii) Not within 3 feel of the actual ‘toad surlace, 
including road-side drains. 

(iii) OL solid construction with a floor surface of 
stone. Localities mainly inhabited by the labouring 
classes may be oxcmp! from this sub-clause, 

The plinth of all subsidiary buildings, kitchens, cattle 
sheds, stables and latrines should be sufficiently high, 
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not less than x foot, to allow of efficient drainage. This 
will not apply to garages for motor-cars. 

6. At least one side of every room should be provided 
with a window in an external wall, or a window opening 
on an interior *courtyard. The surface measurement of 
the courtyard should not be less than the surface 
measurement, added together, of all the rooms which 
open. only into the courtyard, Windows must be capable 
of being opened and should not measure less than one- 
tenth of the floor area of the rooin. 

4. No room should be constructed less than 8 feet in 
height. 

Ventilation openings should be provided near the 
ceiling in every room, allowing a free current of air. 
These openings may be protected by wire netting or 
expanded metal. 

8, Private latrines should only be sanctioned 

(i) If placed ro fect from an existing or proposed 
street and at least 30 feet from any well. 

(ii) Tf well-ventilated. 

(Gi) If provided with stone or hard cement floors, 
constructed with a slope of x in 20 towards the 
sweepers’ doors. 

(iv) If reasonably screened from public view and 
readily accessible to the conservancy staff, 


g. Arrangements for the disposal of sullage water 
should be approved, drains to be of impervious material 
with a fall sufficient to prevent stagnation. Collection 
must be into movable receptacles readily cleaned and 
not placed Selow the ground level. No cess-pils should 
be allowed, 

ro, All new grain godowns and stores must be 
constructed with a two-foot plinth and rat-proof floor. 
Each «wall which contains a doorway is provided, at. floor 
level, with a rat-proof ledge projecting nine inches 
horizontally. Only moyable steps are permilted, 
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Markets and other Public Conveniences 

Markets for meat and vegetables and slaughter houses 
are not required for small villages, Villagers go to the 
smaller market-iowns regularly and the suggestions made 
in this chapter are mainly for the assistance of sanitary 
authorities in small market-lowns. Euthusiasm for 
modern progress has in some small villages led to the 
construction of slaughter houses although the number of 
goais Slaughtcred did not average one a day. Such ex- 
penditure is a waste of public money, and in villages 
where money can be found it would be far better used 
in providing a playground for children, with swings, and 
horizontal and parallel bats. In Hyderabad an enormous 
number of villages and towns have been supplied, at 
very small cost, with playgrounds, to the delight and 
benefit of the children, In towns where the playgrounds 
are on a larger scale it is advisable to provide a shelter 
from the sun and rain. A very handsome and inex- 
pensive shelter can be designed with a room supported 
by pillars, covering a paved floor. The western side may 
be closed by a wall which gives protection from the mon- 
soon rains and the afternoon sun. Such a shelter is much 
appreciated in playtime and is also very useful for 
giving magic lantern or cinema lectures for propaganda 
purposes. In one town it was found that the poorer purdah 
ladies, having taken precautions to preserve privacy, 
made regular use of the shelter and playground at night, 
to their great enjoyment and to the benefit of their health. 
Where special gardens for purdah ladics cannot be 
provided, arrangements for women in the children play: 
ground should be made, and the whole area reserved, 
when the children have gone to bed, for the use of 
women, 

The plans of vegetable, beef and mutton markets are 
given at the end of this book. A few points are worthy 
of consideration. Butchers will only pay rent for stalls 
with ready access from the entrance. The old pattern 
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of a long rectangular building with stalls on each side has 
the advantage of being simple to design and construct, 
but anyone with experience will appreciate the difficulty 
of persuading butchers to pay for stalls not close to the 
doorway. Multiple doorways might mect this objection, 
but would enormously increase the difficulty of excluding 
flies, For this reason the mutton market has been designed 
as a semi-circle with every stall equidistant from the 
entrance. The becf market for obvious reasons does far 
less business than the muiton market and usually two or 
three stalls only are required, and these can be consructed 
in line. 

All meat markets must be fly-proof and the entrance 
provided with two swing doors so that flies do noi readily 
gain admission, 

The floor of the stalls should be sloping for efficient 
drainage, and a water-tap provided in each stall for daily 
flushing. 

Supervision is necessary to ensure flushing and 
general cleanliness and the exclusion of flies. It is generally 
necessary to discourage a tendency to prop swing doors 
open with stones or wedges, 

The partitions between stalls should leave a clear 
space of three inches from the floor. This is necessary for 
efficient flushing of the stalls and to eliminate corners 
which are difficult to keep clean. 

The front of the market should face the north and be 
mainly of fly-proof gauze admitting light and air, while 
the southern wall provided with ventilators keeps out the 
direct rays of the sun. 

A cubicle for the sanitary sub-inspector and his imple- 
ments should» always be provided. 

The design after page go covers all these requirements. 

A separate room for the sale of second-class meat 
called the ‘Boti Market’ prevents the accumulation of 
unpleasant scraps in the general stalls. 

The night storage room is found useful by butchers 
to store unsold meat during the night. 
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The chowkidar’s room is a small room where the 
custodian keeps his brooms, etc., for cleaning, 

A water-tank placed on ihe roof allows a tap to be 
provided in every stall. 

All windows are fitted with good ‘quality copper 
gauze, Cheap iron gauze is found unsatisfactory as it 
rapidly rusts and is easily broken, Angle-iron frames 
are preferable to woodwork. 

The flooring throughout is of stone slabs on conctete, 

Wooden blocks are allowed for cutting meat, but no 
meat almirahs are permitted. 

The sizc of the building can of course be increased 
or reduced to suit local requirements, 

The interior should be cement plastered to a height 
of 3 feet from the floor-level of ihe stalls with rounded 
corners. The rest should be lime plastered. 

Slaughter-houses in ihe smaller Indian towns often 
lack essential sanitary features in construction and are 
too often allowed to get into a horribly dirty condition, 

The design afier page go is a very simple design of 
an open yard, the floor sloping to a central drain, It is 
very cheap in construction, easy io keep clean and is 
appreciated by the butchers, 

Four-sevenths of the yard is open and three-sevenths 
covered with a roof allowing of free ventilation. It is 
imporlant that the roofed end of the enclosure is made 
to face the east and the rising sun. In the morning 
when slaughtering is done the whole area is shaded, Later 
when the wotk is finished, the meat removed and the 
floor and walls have been washed down, the afternoon 
sun cleanses and drys up the whole enclosure. No 
fly-proof gauze is necessary and none is provided, With 
ieasonable cleanliness, and the free admission of sunlight, 
flies are not attracted to the enclosure. This has been 
proved by actual experience. 

The floor and walls up to two feet must be constructed 
of first class masonry, preferably stone. 

The tank provided allows of thorough daily washing 
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of the floor, and all washings fall directly into a cart which 
is removed to a distance for trenching. The platform for 
catls must be well paved and cleated daily, 

With reasonable daily cleanliness, and the removal of 
the cart regulawly, these structures aie found io remain 
quite free from flies. No fly-proof gauze is necessary 
and the largd ventilators permit a free flow of air under 
the roofed portion. 

The floor must be well constructed of two-inch stone 
slabs laid on concrete. 

All cornets should be rounded, 

The pavement stone should be cairied up the side syalls 
to two feet, 

The size of the structure can of course be varied to 
suit local requirements. Scparate slaughter houses must 
be provided for sheep and for horned cattle. 

Vegetables markets are more difficult to popularize. 
For geneiations the vegetable-sellers have sat by the 
roadside with their produce exposed to every sort of 
pollution, and themselves exposed to the heat and the 
gain, The obvious advantages of protection will assist in 
securing compliance with reasonable market regulations. 

The design given aftcr page go has many advantages. 
It completely protects {he produce and the vendor and, 
if constructed on a site acceptable to the people, will soon 
achieve popularity. 

The stalls should be separated by partitions cnding 
three inches above the level of the sloping stone or cement 
floor, as in meat markeis. The whole floor space can 
then be thoroughly flushed and swept. A small and cool 
cupboard below each stall for storing vegetables is an 
advantage, “‘Bhis necessitates building the floor of the 
stall two and a half feet above the paved foot-path, and 
keeps the stalls freo from dust. 

No fly-proof gauze is required and the markets need 
no walls. The roof is supported on pillars, the eaves 
being brought low to exclude the sun and rain. In parts 
of India where the monsoon is strong, with driving rain, 
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a wall, instead of pillars, on the western side will be a 
useful protection. 


Wells and Water-Supply 

The provision of a pure and ample water-supply jis 
the most important function of Public Health Authorities 
jn every country. The prevalence of diseases in India 
caused by pollution of water makes it imperative that 
pure water is provided in every community and that the 
supply is protected from contamination, 

In important towns modern waterworks have been 
provided and safe distribution through suitable mains and 
pipes arranged, and the whole service is inspected regularly 
and controlled. 

In almost all villages and in most small towns in 
India the public water-supply is from wells, and it is of 
vital importance that the source should be pure, and the 
well so constructed that the water is preserved from 
pollution. 

There are few localities where the people fail to 
distinguish certain wells as containing ‘swect’ water and 
special atiention should be paid to public opinion in this 
matter. The popular wells should be the first improved 
and protected. 

Wells known as ‘deep wells’, that is, wells which tap 
springs in permeable strata below a stratum of imper- 
meable formation, are safe fiom seepage, give better 
supplies and are in every way to be preferred to ‘shallow 
wells’, The latter are excavated from the surface to a 
depth only sufficient to tap the sub-soil or ground water, 

The vast majority of village wells in India are shallow 
wells and are liable to three forms of pollution, First 
by contamination of the springs from neighbouring cess- 
pits or the like, secondly by seepage from the area 
immediately surrounding the well, and thirdly by direct 
pollution introduced by soiled vessels or from people 
entering the water. This last danger may be dealt with 
at once. In Chapter II under the section, Guinea Worm, 
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the danger of slep-wells, has been explained, Step-wells 
are-large excavations, with steps leading down into the 
water. Such wells must be completely done away with. 
They are terribly dangerous, subject to every foim of 
pollution and the special home of the guinea worm. 
These wells must be closed permanently or if this is not 
practicable, they must be fenced in, the steps removed 
and the water purificd. The well should then be 
converted into a draw-well, by the provision of suitable 
pulleys for drawng watcr, or a pump. The step-well as 
such is a public danger that must be eliminated, 

Shallow wells kept under reasonable supervision and 
treated with permanganate of potassium at regular 
intervals, as described in the chapter on cholera, must 
remain the main source of drinking water in villages, and 
can be rendered reasonably safe. First of all the locality 
must be studied and any manure heap, cess-pit or similar 
source of pollution of the sub-soil water in the neigh- 
bourhood, must be done away with. In cases of doubt 
the addition of fluorescein to the suspected source of 
contamination will, if pollution is occurring, produce 
fluorescence in the well water, 

Pollution by seepage from the area around the well 
must be prevented by making the surroundings of the 
well dry and clean. The area that needs special care is 
a circle, with the well as the centre and a radius equal to 
the depth of the well, The inverted cone, of which this 
area is the base and the bottom of the well the apex, is 
known as the cone of absorption, Any foul moisture in 
this area seeps through the ground and is apt to pollute 
the water, Cattle-slandings, drinking troughs for animals, 
houses, washiag-places, drains and the like must be 
definitely excluded from this circle, 

Lastly the water in the well must be protected. The 
lining of the well should be watertight masonry to below 
the lowest water-level, and carried up to a coping two or 
three fect above the ground-level. The top of this coping 
must be bevelled on the outer surface so that drippings 
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from the vessels used in diawing water will flow outwards 
and not trickle back into the well. ‘This also prevents 
people standing on the well curb, or resting soiled vessels 
on it, Around the well-head a watertight masonry 
pavement is essential and this should slope away from 
the well and be provided with suitable drains to carry 
spilled water well outside the area of absorption, 

Suitable pulleys should be arranged so that in draw. 
ing water the rope docs not wear away and gradually 
break down the sharp upper edge of the coping. In any 
case the upper course of masonry should be of stone. 

At the risk of being wearisome it is necessary to 
stress the importance of the bevelled edge, The diagram 
below illustrates the simple construction of the well curb 
recommended with its advantages. 





© 
In (a) the well is infected Irom surface washings. The bevelled 
edge in (b) protects the water from pollution. 


A plan showing a standard pattern of well is given 
after page go. All wells used for drinking water 
should be designed 1o include the main points illustrated 
in this plan. The parapet wall of the well curb is sloped 
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outwards, so as to prevent water dribbling back into the 
well. This sloping surface also prevents vesscls being 
placed on the well curb. Fe 

This type of well is not cxpensive and can be 
constructed in*every village. The masonry is stone in 
Jime, or where bricks of a good quality are available, brick 
masonty can be adopted, but the actual sharp angled 
curb and the sloping foot-plate are best in stone, 

Having prepared a well that is moderately safe from 
pollution from dripping, and spilled water, every possible 
precaution should be taken to prevent pollution by the 
general use of domestic, and often dirty, vessels for 
drawing water. 

A pump of a simple and fool-proof pattern is the ideal, 
but experience has shown that such a pump is rately 
available for use in villages. 

Apart from mechanical and financial difficulties, 
which are not readily overcome, there remains the 
important difficulty of caste. Many Indians will not 
drink water that has touched leather, so the pump must be 
made without any leather washers, and when this objection 
has been overcome, many more will object to using water 
from a pump operated by pcople of a different caste. In 
villages one is driven to accept the rope and bucket as the 
ordinary way of drawing water. It is very desirable that 
the use of private domestic vessels be discouraged, and 
it would be beneficial if a special iron vessel and chain 
for drawing water wore fixed to each pulley scaffolding, 
and the use of all other vessels forbidden—an interdiction 
that can only come from public opinion, which needs much 
fostering in villages. 

During an actual epidemic of cholera the rule that 
domestic vessels from infected houses must be kept far 
away from the well is one of the essential precautions 
that must be insisted upon. This necessitates supervision 
and the provision of a man of suitable caste to draw water 
for all, The recommendations given under cholera 
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postulate constant supervision in every village as long as 
cholera cases are occuring. 

Tube-wells and bore-wells which may go to a great 
depih, and may tap water under pressure and become 
artesian, have great advantages in avoiding the dangers 
of pollution. Tube-wells however require a pump with the 
disadvantages already noted; and the geological conditions 
suitable for deep borings are not commonly available, 

In factories and coolic-lincs tube-wells are coming 
into use and the extension of this type of water-supply to 
villages should be encouraged wherever possible, 

A simple form of short tube and pump is much used 
in river beds as a temporary measure during festivals and 
fairs, These tubes give cool and clear water and are a 
very valuable safeguard in discouraging ihe drinking of 
polluted river water, 


Village Latrines 
In constructing village latrincs there are some points 
worthy of attention, [t is desirable that 
1. The latrine and ils site are acceptable to the 
people, 
2. It should require the minimum of attention and 
supervision. ; 
3. The latrine and its surroundings should be such 
as are casy to keep clean, 
The surroundings must be dry and unsuitable 
for the development of hookworm, 
5. The question of conserving excreta for manure 
has lo be considered. 


All these conditions, except the last, are Casily obtained 
if the aqua privy type of latrine is constructed, This is a 
design widely introduced in the Hyderabad Dominions. 
Detailed plans ate given on page 79 and alter page go. 
The principle on which the aqua privy works is the 
complete digestion of faecal matter by anzerobic bacteria, 
ie,, organisms aclive only in the complete absence of 
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oxygen, The structure consisis of one or more scats with a 
four-inch pipe leading to a iank, called the first chamber. 
The pipe from the seat is conlinued to four inches below 
the surface of the water in the first chamber. A sub~ 
merged connexion leads fiom the first to the second 
chamber at a level eighteen inches from the bottom of the 
chambers. This situation permits fluids to pass freely 
between the chambers, is sufficiently low to avoid surface 
currents and sufficiently high to allow for the gradual 
collection of heavy insoluble particles in the form of 


sludge. 


AQUA PRIVY 








Stcond of Atroble First or Anaerobic. 
Chamber Chamber 

















a 
The details of the aqua privy diagram are: 
A is the enclosed lairine proper and may be 
provided with any suitable superstructure, 
Bisa porcelain ‘Indian pattern’ seat with an 
air-tight connexion to the four-inch glazed pipe 
leading below the surface of the fluid in the first 
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chamber, and constituting an efficient trap which 
prevents the return of objectionable gases. Tho seat 
should be as far as possible funnel shaped. 

C is a free connexion allowing fluid 10 pass from 
the first to ihe second chamber, 

D is the waste pipe. The effluent will of course 
be equal to the quantity entering the first chamber 
at B. 

E is a tall ventilating shaft inducing a current of 
air entering at D to play over the surface of the fluid 
in the sccond chamber. 

F is a small gas tube, } inch in diameter, essential 
to allow gases formed in excess in the first chamber 
to escape, This provision is essential as gases are 
formed in the first chamber, and if not provided with 
a means of escape, would depress the fluid in the first 
chamber and allow unpleasant gases to escape through 
the pipe B. 

GG are the manholes provided for periodical 
cleaning. These must be firmly cemented down 
and gas-tight. 


When properly constructed, water and gas-tight, 
latrines of this kind work autgmatically with the minimum 
of attention, The diagram shows only one seat, but it is 
obvious that by enlarging ihe tanks in proportion, any 
number of seats can be provided above the first chamber, 
Only one pipe C, one outlet D and one gas pipe F, 
need tbe provided even in large latrines. Whero the 
surface of the sccond chamber is large two ventilators 
£ ave provided. 

The two chambers are of equal size and,”up to water- 
level, must allow two cubic feet of content for each user, 
During construction, before the chambers are covered, 
careful tests are necessary to onsure that both are water- 
tight. When compleied the two chambers are filled with 
water and the latrine can be used at once with no further 
preparation. In a few days the oxygen of the air in 
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the first chamber is exhausted and replaced by a mixture 
of gases which encourages the development and activity of 
anerobic bacteria. These gases digest feecal matter, and 
the results of this digestion in water gradually pass into 
the second chamber. 

In the second chamber the superficial currents of air 
encourage the action of srobic bacteria, that is organisms 
that are active in air, These complete the digestive 
process. 

The fluid, or effluent, which dribbles out of the water- 

pipe D is equal to the amount entering the structme at 
B. This effluent should be clear as water, and if the whole 
privy has been properly constructed, it will leave no stain 
when tested on blotting paper, It is well to let the effluent 
drip into a masonry drain, carried with a good fall for 
about ten fect, for disposal in a patch for flowers or 
vegetables. 
' Difficulty was experienced in persuading sanitary 
engineers that the aqua privy would do what was claimed 
for it, and in persuading municipalities to prefer this type 
to the septic tank latrine. It may be positively asserted 
that once an aqua privy has been constructed efficiently 
and seen in use, there will be no desire to return to the 
older patterns, 

In a large missionary institution one of these, aqua 
privy latrines was constructed for the use of 500 boys, 
No trouble was experienced in providing the small amount 
of attention required. The installation was perfectly 
satisfactory, the absence of the usual latrine smell was 
very noticcable and much appreciated, and the effluent was 
disposed of in a vegetable garden. After three years of 
constant usesil was decided to open the chambers and 
remove sludge. This was done bul ihe amount of sludge 
found was small, well below the connecting pipe. It was 
obvious thai the opening and cleaning out could well have 
been postponed for another two years. 

It is difficult to wrile too strongly in favour of this 
system. A pattern for household use, that is, up to 
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cight users, can be and is being made in concrete in one 
unit, One of these, constructed of a three-foot cylinder 
with suitable partitions and pipes, has been in regular use 
for some ycars at the Hyderabad Isolation Hospital. A 
ptofessor of hygiene who applied the blotting paper test 
to the effluent found it difficult to believe the clear fluid 
to be the result of faecal digestion. 

Most Indian villagers take a lota of water to the latiine 
for ablution purposes. This results in the addition of 
about a pint or al most two pints of water for each user, 
Experiments have shown that the addition of a gallon or 
a gallon and a half of water for cach user does not 
interfere with efficiency, but a large excess of water causes 
too rapid a flow through the structure to permit of 
complete digestion. Where stones ate used and dropped 
into the chamber, obviously more frequent openings will 
be necessary. 

The aqua privy does fulfil the objects of a village 
latrine. The site should be selected with the approval of 
the people. The design of the superstructure should be 
according to local prejudice so long as it secures privacy 
and free ventilation, The women’s latrine should not 
be too near that used by men. 

All the attention necessary is that the village sweeper 
should visit the latrine once, late in the morning, and flush 
down the seais with water, and he should see that the 
surroundings are kept dry and clean. After two or three 
years the chambers should be opened, sludge removed and 
any necessary repairs carried out, 

A disadvantage 1o this type of laine is that valuable 
manure is lost. This disadvantage is discounted by the 
fact that in villages very little use is made of the manure 
from the older types of latrine. If it is decided that this 
cannot be sacrificed the authouities will be faced with the 
expense and the disadvantages of the bucket system, with 
the collection of fecal matter and conservancy. The 
daily preparation and use of shallow trenches is then the 
best method, and ground so irenched yields excellent crops, 
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but considerable labour and regular supervision are 
required. 

Shallow trenches should be dug fresh every day, 
twelve inches deep, twelve inches broad and long enough 
to take one day’s supply. If the ground is sloping several 
short trenches should be made. Night soil is put in, to a 
depth of thiee inches, and the soil replaced leaving a slight 
mound. The trenches should be three teet apart. An 
area trenched in this way will yield wonderful crops and 
should not be retrenched for at least two years. 

The Indore sysiem yields valuable manure. Parti- 
culars can be obtained from Indore, but considerable 
expense is involved in making tanks, and in providing 
carts, animals and water, Efficiently carried out this 
is an excellent system for small towns where regular 
sanitary supervision is available, but it is doubtful if it 
can be applied in villages, 

If adopted, those 1esponsible for construction and 
control should visit Indore or some place where the system 
has been correctly organized and is working efficiently. 

The obvious advantage of conserving manure and the 
attraction of a definite income to be made from the hire 
of trenched sites, or by selling compost, make a strong 
case for conservancy. It is the experience of {hose who 
tmow the Indian village best thai, where manure from the 
latrines is collected, it is wasted in some hollow outside 
the village, and is a source of real danger at the latrine, 
during 1emoval and at the cess-pit. In small villages the 
amount of manure will not pay for trained supervision. 
Where trained supervision is practicable, conservancy 
should be undertaken and propeily controlled. Where 
such supervision is not available, that is to say in a very 
large proportion of Indian villages, it will be difficult to 
provide any better system than the aqua privy, or one 
that is more capable of preventing disease. 

Large sewage systems are provided in many important 
Indian towns and with proper supervision are excellent. 


APPENDIX 
Anti-Plague Measures 


Tne work should be done in close co-operation with the 
local civil authorities and the people must be persuaded 
that the measures taken are necessary and will prove 
efficacious. 

Women must be employed for inoculation and other 
work in purdah homes, 

Imported infection is practically always due to the 
introduction of infected fleas in clothing, bedding and 
other personal property. The people must be convinced 
of the danger of entertaining visitas from infected 
localities. 

All infected areas must be notified and the notification 
must remain in force until six weeks after the occurrence 
of the last case or rat-fall. 

The anti-plague vaccine issued by Government is of 
proved efficacy. No other plague vaccine should be used, 


Anti-Plagste Inoculation 


The strictest aseptic precautions must be taken. 

Vaseline is the most convenient form of a sterilizing 
fluid as it is casily raised to a temperature of 160°C. and 
on cooling sets hard and travels casily. The necdles can 
also be left in the vaseline where they remain protected 
from injury, rust and contamination, as 

If it is preferred liquid paraffin or olive oil may be 
used in place of vaseline, but in no case must water be 
depended on as a sterilizing fluid for inoculation, 

The thermometer must be in good working order and 
the bulb covered by the sterilizing fluid during heating, 
When a temperature just below 100°C. is reached, the 
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syringe, without the necdle attached, should he filled 
several times to ensure that it is working properly, and 
to warm the glass barrel so that it will not break when 
exposed to a higher temperature. 

When the thermometer shows a temperature of 160°C. 
the syringe is sterilized by being filled and emptied three 
times. The necdle, sterilized in the vaseline, should be 
applied with sterile forceps when the syringe is full, and 
the vaseline ejected from the syringe as completely as 
possible. A few cc,’s of the vaccine to be used should 
be drawn into the syringe after a short time has been 
allowed for cooling. The piston is then opened to the 
full extent and the vaccine ejected, carrying with it any 
vaseline left in the syringe, Traces of oil or vaseline may 
increase the local reaction in the first cases inoculated. 

When the vaseline is satisfactorily ejected, the syringe 
is filled with the vaccine, the jockey ring fixed to mark 
the first dose, and the inoculation can proceed. 

It is wise to dip the needle in hot oil after each inocula- 
tion and 1o cool it by ejecting a few drops of vaccine 
before proceeding. 

After thorough shaking, the tip of the vaccine bulb 
is sterilized by passing it through a flame, While the 
tip is hot the fluid inside is jerked up against it and this 
readily breaks the nipple without any other agency. 

The arm of the paticnt must be sterilized by applying 
tincture of jadine over the spot selected for inoculation. 
The iodine should be allowed to dry before tho needle is 
introduced. Should a drop of blood issue from the 
puncture after inoculation a pledget of cotton wool, dipp- 
ed in iodine, should be applied and allowed to remain, 

The dose of vaccine can be ascertained from the bulbs. 
Persons enfecbled by old age may be given one-tenth less. 
Children should be given reduced doses in accordance 
with age, the minimum dose to be 1 cc, for a child of 
two years. A child of ten years will be given half a dose 
and children of sixteen years and upwards a full dose. 
The giving of small and inefficient doses must be avoided 
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as it is bound to bring discredit on the vaccine and on 
the medical officer concerned, 

Pregnancy, except in the last month, is not a bar to 
inoculation, and owing to the special danger fiom plague 
to lying-in women, the inoculation of pregnant women 
is to be encouraged. 


Disinfection 
Disinfection aims at the destruction of rat fleas. This 
includes 
(a) Disinfection of clothes, bedding and property 
of infected persons and also of those coming from 
infected areas. 
(b) Disinfection of infected houses. 

Plague-infected articles can be rendered free of fleas 
by exposure io the direct rays of ihe sun for three hours, 
For house disinfection kerosene oil omulsion is pre- 
pared as follows: Tako four cakes of sunlight soap, 
slice them and .add half a gallon of water and boil till 
the soap dissolves, Now place in an open tub and beat 
up the solution, gradually adding kerosene at intervals 
of one minute, seeing that all trace of free oil is absorbed 
into the frothy mass before fresh oil is added, After 
adding three gallons of oil proceed very carefully til] the 
whole four gallons is added”and absorbed, If properly 
done a half gallon of soap solution should emulsify four 
gallons of kerosene, The time taken to make such a 
mixture is generally about half an how. This emulsion 
is used in dilution of one in ten and is to be thoroughly 
sprayed with a sprayer or watering-can all over the floor 
and walls of the room, care being taken ous attack all 

corners and recesses, 
Country tile roofs should be opened up oui to 
admit direct sunlight, and infected thatch is better burned. 


Rat Destruction 
An epidemic of plague can only be severe when the 
rat population is large. Rats breed at a prodigious rate 
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and while it is impossible to exterminate rats completely 
from a locality, much can be done to 2educe their number 
by continuous and systematic measures. 

The chief methods are poison baits, trapping, and 
fumigation. 

Poisoning is efficient and cheap. A satisfactory poison 
is barium carbonate which in the quantities used is harm- 
less to children and domestic animals. 


Bairinc. The following formula is used: 


Barium carbonate 1 Ib 
Wheat flour 3 Ib 


The ingredients are well mixed in a basin, with the 
addition of sufficient water to make a fairly firm mass. 
This mass is divided into four thousand pills of uniform 
size, each pill or bait contains z.9 grains of barium 
carbonate. Care should be taken to avoid contact with 
the hands, 

The baits ate freshly prepared every day. They 
should be laid in the evening in sets of two to six. It is 
not usually necessary to lay more than six in one room, 
There is no advantage in placing them near rat holes or 
runs. They are better laid behind boxes or furniture 
as if fallen by chance, Tach day a different place in the 
toom is selected. Each room is baited for three days. 
Obviously the number must be increased or decreased 
according to the size of the room and the rat infestation. 

Early next day those remaining are collected and 
noted, During baiting no waste matter, rubbish or food 
should be left on, the floo:, At all times foodstuffs should 
be kept in rat-proof containers. 

Special attention should be paid to cattle sheds, stables, 
cactus hedges, godowns, depots, ‘dilapidated houses, 
and to dustbins and collections of rubbish, 

Trarpinc. After three days’ baiting, trapping is re- 
commended for two days. The most effective substances 
used as baits in the traps, in order of merit, are cucumber, 
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french beans, green chillies, sweet potatocs, jalabies, 
wheat flour, and coriander leaves, 

Traps should be placed in dark places behind boxes, 
furniture or food stores. No trap should be placed near 
a rat hole or in an open space, The traps are distributed 
in the morning. The next morning all the traps are 
inspected, and any rats trapped ate collected, the baits 
changed and the traps given back. After two days the 
traps are collected and distributed to the next set of 
houses. Traps should be washed once a week and daily 
put in the sun. One man is in charge of thirty traps on 
an average. The Hyderabad pattern of rat trap should 
be used, 

Trapping is useful for classification and survey pur- 
poses, for computing the rat population during the 
destruction of rats by more efficient means, for establish. 
ing the flea index and observing the breeding seasons, 

To eliminate rats with {raps alone would 1equire an 
enormous number of traps and a very large staff, Even 
then the method would be expensive and less efficient 
than when combined with baiting with barium carbonate 
and fumigation of rat-runs, When with efficient traps, 
correctly used, the number of rats caught daily in a 
hundred iraps has fallen to ten there is no fear of any 
widespread epidemic of, plague. 

Tf any District Board wishes to organize systematic rat 
campaigns the following conditions should bo insisted 
upon: 

x. The measures should be carricd out in accord. 
ance with the scheme approved by a plague expert 
and his advice should be followed throughout the 
period, 

2. The measures undertaken should be continuous 
and sustained, and there should be real co-operation 
from the people and from the Distzict Board, 

3. The District Board should guarantee the conti- 
nuance of the campaign for a period of three years. 
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Post-mortem Sigus of Plague in the Rat 


Naxep Eve 


Enlargement of the glands of the neck, axilla and groin. 
Subcutaneous haemorrhages. 

Pericardial effusion. 

The liver is enlarged, discoloured and hardened. 

The spleen is enlarged. 


Microscopic 


Asmear fiom the spleen or liver if stained with methylene 
blue or carbol thionine will show the bacilli, 


Gram’s method is useful for differentiation, 

When. in extremis rats come out of their holes to die in 
the open, It has been noted that fleas are attracted in 
large numbors to rats dying of plague. Handling a rat 
which has died of plague is dangerous. Any rat found 
dead should be lifted by metal tongs, placed in a tin with 
a little kerosene, covered and sent to ihe laboratory for 
examination. 


Rules for Issue regarding the Use of Calcid 


The regular use of calcid is quile safe, It is al the 
same time a poison and musi not be used carelessly, It 
should be kepi in a dry unused place, stored in air-tight 
tins, and kept out of the reach of children and irrespons- 
ible persons, Should a complete tin not be used up in 
one day, a stip of insulation tape or sticking plaster 
could be used to seal the tin after use. Dangerous quan- 
tities of gas are not given off from the tin though a smell 
of cyanide may be noticed, Briquettes can be handled 
with safety, but it is quile unnecessary and inadvisable to 
hold thom in the hand for long. 
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Besides the above piecautions the following pon’rs 
have to bo observed: 
1. Don’t fail to prevent any but specially trained 
men handling calcid. 
2. Don’t keep the tin open longer than ig 
necessary, 
Don’t expose sores ar cuts to the material, 
4, Don’t allow dogs or pets to approach during 
the operation. 
3. Don’t allow the 100m just attended to be 
reoccupied for at least two hours, 
6. Don’t allow the staff or attendants to smoke, 
4. Don't leave any calcid dust in the pump 
when work is finished, 
8. Don’t fail to clean the pump after work is done, 
g. Don’t breathe in the gas. 

xo. Don’t fail to wash your hands at once after 
working with calcid. 

rz. Don’t fail to sland dming operation in such a 
position that the wind will blow the fumes away 
from you. 

ra. Don’t fail to inhale ammonia or amylnitrite if 
headache or giddiness or any unpleasant effects are 
noticed. 

13. Don’t start calcid “fumigation until it is certain 
that no human beihgs or animals of any sort are 
inside the room to be fumigated, or on the other side 
of a wall, All human beings or animals must be 
evacuated befora fumigation begins, 
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Tins work completes the Ancient IListory of the East, 
to which the author has devoted his main attention 
during the last eighteen years. It is a sequel to his 
‘ Parthians,’ published in 1878; and carries down the 
History of Western Asia from the third century of our 
era to the middle of the seventh. So far as the pre- 
sent wriler is aware, no European author has previously 
treated this period from the Oriental stand-point, in 
any work aspiring-to be more than a mere sketch or 
outline, Very many such sketches have been pub- 
lished ; but they have been scanty in the extreme, and 
the greater nimber of thém havo been based on the 
atthority of a single class of writers. It has been the 
present author's aim to combine the various classes of 
authorilies which are now accessible to the historical 
student, and to give their duc weight to each of them, 
The labours of M. C. Miiller, of the Abbé Grégoire 
Kabaragy Garabed, and of M. J. St. Martin have 
opened. to us the stores of ancient Armenian literature, 
which were previously a scaled volume to all but a 
small class of students. The carly Arab historians * 
have been translated or analysed by Kosegarten, Zoten- 
berg, M..Jules Mohl, ase others. . The coinage of the 
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Sassanians has been elaborately—almost exhaustively — 
treated by Mordtmann and Thomas. Mr. Fergusson 
has applied his acute and practised powers to the 
elucidation of the Sassanian architecture. By com- 
bining the results thus obtained with the old sources 
of information—the classical, especially the Byzantine, 
writers—it has become possible to compose a history 
of the Sassanian Empire which is at once consecutive, 
and not absolutely meagre. How the author has per- 
formed his task, he must leave it to the public to 
judge; he will only venture to say that he has spared 
no labour, but has gone carefully through the entire 
series of the Byzantine writers who treat of the time, 
besides availing himself of the various modern works 
to which reference has been made above. If he has 
been sometimes obliged to draw conclusions from his 
authorities other than those drawn by Gibbon, and 
has deemed it right, in the interests of historic truth, 
to express occasionally hig: dissent from that writer's 
views, he must not be thought blind to the many and 
great exccllencies which render the ‘Decline and 
Fall’ one of the best, if not the best, of our histories. 
The mistakes of a writer less eminent and less popular 
might have been left unnoticed without ill results, 
Those of an historian generally regarded as an autho- 
rity from whom there is no appeal could not be so 
lightly treated. 

The author begs to acknowledge his great obliga- 
tions, especially, to the fotlowing living writers: M. 
Patkanian, M. Jules Mohl, Dr. Hang, Herr Spiegel, 
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err Windischmann, Herr Mordimann, Canon ‘Tris- 
tram, Mr. James Fergusson, and Mr, EH. Thomas, Tie 
is also largely beholden to the works of M. Texicr and 
of MM. Flandin and Coste for the illustrations, which 
he has been able to give, of Sassanian sculpture and 
architecture. The photographic illustrations of the 
newly-discovered palace at Mashita are duc to the 
Uberality of Mr. BR. OC. Johnson (the amateur artish who 
accompanied Canon Tristram in his exploration of the 
‘Land of Moab’), who, with Canon Tristram’s kind con- 
sent, has allowed them to appear in the present volume, 
The numismatic illustrations are chiefly derived .from 
Longpérier; but one or tivo have been borrowed from 
other sources. Jor his frontispiece the author is in- 
debted to his brother, Sir Henry Rawlinson, who has 
permitted it to be taken from an original drawing in 
his possession, which is believed to be a truthful re- 
presentation of the groat Sassanian building. 


. 
‘ . 
Osnerrnury : December 1876, 
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SASSANTAN OR NEW PERSIAN EMPIRE, 


CHAPTER I. 


Condition of the Persians under the Sucecssors of Alevander—under tho 
Aysacide. Favour shown thom by the latter—nllowed to have Kings of 
the own, Their Religion at first held tn hopow Power of ther 
Phresta, Gradual Change of Policy on the part of the Parthian Mona ohs, 
and final Oppression of tho Magi. Causes which produced tho Tnsur eo- 
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(Tho Parthiana had boon barbarians, they had yolod over oa nation far 
more civiligod than themsolvos, and had oppressed them and Lhe religion. 
Nrenvim, Lectures on Roman Iistory, vol. iil p. 276. 
° 


Wren the great Empire of the Persians, founded by 
Cyrus, collapsed under the atlack of Alexander the 
- Great, the dominant race of Western Asia did not feel 
itself at the first reduced to an intolerable condition. 
Tt was the benovolent design of Alexander io fuse into 
one the two leading peoples of Europe and Asia, and. 
to establish himself at the head of a Perso-Icllenic 
State, the capital of which was lo have been Babylon. 
Had this idea been eatricd out, the Persians would, it 


1 See, on this point, Bishop| 124, which aro incompletely mot 
Thirlwall's — oxcollent —iomarits, | by My, Gioto, Zist, of Greece, vol. 
Hist, of Greece, vol. vii. pp. 121~] aii, pp, 862-800, 
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“ 


s eee on @ par with re Greeks, “auited with: them i in. 
"-mamriage bonds! and equally favoured by tl their common 


ruler, they. could “scarcely have-wuttered:a:imtizmuy, ot 


have been seriously discontented. with. their position. 


But when the successors of “the: great Macedonian, 


unable to rise to the height of his grand conception, 


took lower ground, and, giving up the idea of a fusion, 
fell back upon. the ordinary. status, and. proceeded. to 


etiact the ordinary réle, of conquerors, the. feelings of +! 
the late lords of. Asia, the. countrymen of Oyrus: and: 


Darius, must have undergone a complete change. Lt 


had been the intention of Alexander. to conciliate and : 
elevate the leading Asiatics. by uniting them with the . 


ne ‘yowanony,¢ Ss (Oi I 





Macedonians and. the Greeks, by promoting’ social 


- intercourse between the two classes of his subjects and 
encouraging thenr to intermarry, by. opening his. court 


to Asiatics, by ‘educating them in Greek ideas. andin _ 
Greek schools, by, promoting them to’ high employ- 


“ments, and making them féel-that they- were as met 
valued and as well cared for as the people of the co 


quering race: it was. the»plan of the Seleucide: to: 


govern wholly by means of European officials, Greck 
or Macedonian, and to regard and ‘treat the entire 
mass of their Asiatic subjects as mere slaves? “Alex- 


ander had placed Persian satraps. over. most .of the 


- provinces, attaching to them Greek or Macedonian . 


. commandants.as checks? Scleucus divided his empire 
Into seventy-two satrapies; but among his satraps hot 


one was an Asiatic—all were either Macedonians ‘or - 


Greeks, Asiatics, indeed, formed the bulk of his stand- 


ing army, and so far «were admitted to employment; 


+ Amian, Bay, Alvi de sue iii, 16, 22,283 vi 27, 
2 Compare the Author's sie, 20, 
*Monanelay p 36. 
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thoy might also, no doubt; bi. tax -gatherors, couriers, 
csgribes, constables, and officials of’ that-mean stamp ; 
but: they were: as ‘earefully excluded from all honour. 
‘able: aivd-luerative offices as the. natives of Hindustan . 
under fhe rule of. the East India Company. The stand: 
‘ing army: ‘ofthe Seleucides was wholly ollicered, just as 
‘was that of our own Sepoys;. ‘by Europeans ; Europeans 
thionged«thé cotirt, and filled ‘every important post 
under the g government, ~ There cannot be a doubt that 
sucha high-spirited: and indeed arrogant people ‘as the. 
Persians must’ have fretted: and chafed under. this 
tieatinent, and have: detested. the nation. and. dynasty. 
which had thrust them down from their pre-eminence: 
and converted them from masters into slaves. It would 
scarcely much tend to mitigate’ the painfulness of their 
feelings ‘that. they could not ‘but ‘confess their con- 
querors to be a civilised people—as civilised, perhaps 
inore civilised than. themselves—since .the civilisation 
was of a type and character which did not please them 
or _gonimand their approval. ‘There is an: essential 
-antagonism between: European and Asiatic ideas. and 
-modes:of thouglit, such. as ‘seomingly to’ preclude: the « 
possibility of Asiatics appreciating a European civi-’’ 
‘lisation. “The Persians must have. felt towards: the . 
Greco-Macedonians much: as the Mahometans of India 
feol towards ourselves—they may have feared and 
even respected them—but ‘they must bhava very bitterly 
hated them, 
Nor ‘was the rule of the Scleucide:. gach as to over-: 
come by its justice or its wisdom the original antipathy ; 
of the dispossessed lords of Asia towards those by whom * 
they had been ousted. The satrapial system, which these 
monarchs lazily adopted from: their predecessors, the. 


Acheemenians, i is one always open, to great abises, and: 
ia : 
z BR : 


4 {HE SEVENTIL MONARCITY. (Cn. I. 


needs the strictest superintendence and supervision. 
There is no reason to believe that any sufficicnt watch 
was kept over their satraps by the Scleucid kings, or 
even any system of checks established, such as the 
Achemenides: had, at least in theory, set up and main- 
tained. The Greco-Macedonian governors of pro- 
vinees seem 10 have been left to themselves almost 
entirely, and to have been only controlled in the exer- 
cise of their authority by their own notions of what 
was right or expedient. Under theso circumstances, 
abuses were sure to creep in; and it is not improbable 
that gross outrages were sometimes perpetrated by 
those in power-—outrages calculated to make the blood 
of a nation boil, and to produce a keen longing for 
vengeance, We have no direct evidence that the Per- 
sians of the time did actually suffer from such a misuse 
of satrapial authority; but it is unlikely that they 
entirely escaped. the miseries which are incidental to 
the system in question. Public opinion ascribed the 
grossest acts of tyranny and oppression to some of the 
Seleucid satraps ; ? probably the Persians wore not 
exempt from the common lot of the subject races. 
Moreover, the Seleucid monarchs theinselves were 
occasionally guilty of acts of tyranny, which must have 
intensified the dislike wherewith they were regarded 
by their Asiatic subjects, The reckless conduct of 
Antiochus Epiphanes towards the Jews is well known ; 
but it is not perhaps gencrally recognised that in- 
tolerance and impious cupidity formed a portion of the 
system on which he governed. here seems, however, 









1 Seo Xen. Cyrop, viii. 6, §§ 8] vol. iii, ps, 424, And od, 
16; end compare the Author's! 9 Arian, Tr, 1; Zosim, i, 18; 
Herodotus, vol, ii, pp. 402-8, 2nd | Syncoll, p. 284, 13, Compare tho 
ed. and his Ancient Monarchies, | Author's Sirth Monarehy, p. ai, 
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to be good reason to believe that, having exhausted hig 
treasury by his wars and his extavagarices, Epiphanes 
\ formed a general design of recruiting it by means of 
the plunder of his subjects. The temples of the’Asiatics 
had. hitherto been for the most part respected by their 
‘European conquerors, and large stores of the precious 
inctals were accumulated in them. Epiphanes saw in 
these hoards the means of relieving his own necessities, 
and determined to seize and confiscate them. Besides 
plundering the Temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem, he 
made a journey into the south-eastern portion of his 
empire, about 3.0, 165, for the express purpose of con- 
ducting in person the collection of the sacred treasures, 
It was while he was engaged in this unpopular work 
that a spirit of disaffection showed itself; the East took 
arms no less than the West; and in Persia, or upon its 
borders, the avaricious monarch was forced to retire 
before the opposition which his ill-judged measures had 
provoked, and to allow one of the doomed temples to 
escape him.? When he soon afterwards sickened and 
died, the natives of this part of Asia saw in his death a 
judgment upon him for his’ attempted sacrilege? 

Tt was within twenty years of this unfortunate 
atlempt that the dominion of the Scleucide over Persia 
and the adjacent countries came to an end, The Par- 
thian Empire had for nearly a century been gradually 
growing in power and extending itself at the expense 
of the Syro-Maccdonian; and, about 3c. 168, an 
enorgutic prince, Mithridates ., commenced a series of . 
conquests towards the West, which terminated (about 





1 §omo word no doubt plundored | many remained untouched, 
undor Aloxandor, and othos by his} —* Soo Polyb. xxxi, 11; 1 Macab, 
enrly successors (Arvinn, vi, 20, 80; | vi. 1-4; Appian, Sy. p, 161, 0. 
Polyh, % 27, § 12; ka). But} * Polyb. lise, 


6 TILE SEVENTH MONARCHY. (On. 1. 


3.0, 50) in the transference from the Syro-Macedonian 
to the Parthian rule of Media Magna, Susiana, Porsia, 
Babylonia, and Assyria Proper. It would seem that 
the Persians offered no resistance to the progress of 
the new conqueror! The Seloncide had not tried to 
conciliate their attachment, and it was impossible that 
they should dislike the rupture of tics which had only 
galled hitherto. Perhaps their fecling, in prospect of 
the change, was one of simple indifference, Porhaps: 
it was not without some stir of satisfaction and com- 
placency that they saw the pride of the hated 
Europeans abased, and a race, which, however much 
it might differ from their own, was at Icast Asintic, 
installed in power, The Parthian system, moreover, 
was one which allowed greater liberty to the subject 
races than the Macedonian, as it had been understood 
and emried out by the Seleucidw; and so far, some 
real gain was to be, expected from the change. Reli- 
gious motives must also have conspired to make tho 
Persians sympathise with the new power, rather than 
with that which for centurics had despised their faith, 
and had recently insulted it? 

The treatment of the Persians by their Parthian 
lords scems, on the whole, to have been markad by 
moderation. Mithridates indeed, the original con- 
queror, is accused of having alionated his new subjects 
by the harshness of his rule;? and in the struggle 
which occurred between him and the Seleucid king, 
Demeirius IT, Persians, as well as Elymmans and Bac- 
trians, are said to have fought on the side of the 
Syro-Maceconian® But this is the only occasion in 


* Compara the Author's Sirdh} > Tustin, xxxvi. 1, § 3 
Monarchy, p, 77, a Ibid, § 4, and xxxviil 9, § 2, 
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Parthian history, between. the submission of Persia and 
the great revolt under Artaxerxes, where there is any 
appearance of the Persians regarding their masters with 
hostile feelings. In general they show themselves sub- 
missive and contented with their position, which was 
certainly, on the whole, a less irksome one than they 
had occupied under the Seleucide, 

Tt was aprinciple of the Parthian governmental system, 
to allow the subject peoples, to a large extent, to govern 
themselves, These peoples generally, and notably the 
Persians, were ruled by native kings, who succeeded 
to the throne by hereditary right, had the full power of 
life and death,? and ruled very much as they pleased, 
so long as they paid regularly ihe tribute imposed 
upon them by the ‘King of Kings, and sent him a 
respectable contingent when he was about to engage in 
a military expedition.® Such a system implies that the 
conquered peoples have the enjoyment of their own 
laws and institutions, are exempt from troublesome 
interference, and possess a sort of semi-independence. 
Oriental nations, having once assumed this position, are 
usually contented with it,"and rarely make any offort 
to better thenselves, It would scom that, thus far at 
any rate, the Persians could not complain of the Par- 
thian rule, but must have been fairly satisfied with 
their condition, P , 

Again, the Gyveco-Maqedonians had tolerated, but 
they had not viewed with much respect, the religion 
which they had found established in Persia. Alex~ 
ander, indeed, with the enlightened curiosity which 
characterised him, had made inquiries concerning the 


7 
1 Strabo, xv, 8, §§ 8 and 24. rpndelg xegadr}y wat Bpaylova plar- 
a Thid. § 17, Bamdebovrar tad } even : 
ray dad yivout 60 drediy dro~}  * Tahari, Chronique, tom, ii, p, 6 
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tenets of the Magi, and endeavoured to collect in one 
the writings of Zoroaster? But the later monarchs, and 
still more their subjects, had held the system in con- 
tempt, and, as we have scen, Epiphanes had openly 
insulted the religious feclings of his Asiatic subjects. 
The Paxthians, on the other hand, began at any rate 
with a treatment of the Persian religion which was 
respectful and gratifying. Though perhaps at no tine 
yery sincere Zoroastrians, they had conformed. to the 
State religion under the Achsmenian kings; and when 
the period came that they had themselves to establish 
a system of government, they gave to the Magian 
hierarchy a distinct and important place in their go- 
verumental machinery. The council, which advised 
the monarch, and which helped to elect and (if need 
were) depose him, was composed of two cloments— 
the Sophi, or wise men, who were civilians; and the 
Magi, or priests of the Zoroastrian religion.? The Magi 
had thus an important political status in Parthia dwing 
the early period of the Empire; but they seem gra- 
dually to have declined in favour, and ultimately to 
have fallen into disrepute. “Lhe Zoroastrian creed was, 
little by little, superseded among the Parthians by a 
complex idolatry, which, beginning with ai imago- 
worship of the Sun and Moon, proceeded to an asso- 
ciation with those deities of the deceased kings of the 
nation, and finally added to -both a worship of ancos- 
tral idols, which formed the most cherished posses- 
sion of each family, and practically monopolised tho 
religions sentiment,* All the old Zoroastrian practices 





+ Taving obtained the writings, | ? Strabe, xi. 0, § 8 
Alexander is anid to have bunedi Agathiag, ii, 20. 
them; but the whole character of} ' Soo the Author's Stath June 
his policy makes this incredible, arely, p. 800, 
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were by degrees laid aside, In Armenia the Arsacid 
monarchs allowed the sacred fire of Ormazd to become 
extinguished ;! and in their own territories the Par- 
thian Arsacide introduced the practice, hateful to 
Zoroastrians, of burning the dead? The ultimate reli- 
gion of these monarchs seems in fact to have been 
a syncretism wherein Sabaism, Confucianism, Greco- 
Macedonian notions, and an inveterate primitive ido- 
latry® were mixed together. Itis not impossible that 
the very names of Ormazd and Ahriman had ceased to 
be known at the Parthian Court, or were regarded as 
those of exploded deities, whose dominion over men’s 
minds had passed away. 

On the other hand, in Persia itself, and to some 
extent doubtless among the neighbouring countries, 
Zoroastrianism (or what went by the name) had a firm 
hold on the religious sentiments of the multitude, who 
viewed with disfavour the tolerant and eclectic spirit 
which animated the Court of Ctesiphon. The per- 
petual fire, kindled, as it was said, from heaven, was 
carefully tended and preserved on the fire-altars of 
the Porsian holy places;4 the Magian hierarchy was 
held in the highest repute, the kings themselves (as it 
would seem) not cisdaining to be Magi ;® the ideas— 
even perhaps the forms *~-of Ormaad jnd Abyiman 


Ode, 
Boe 


1 Moses of Chordné tells us that, 
when Artaxerxes conquerod Ar- 
monia, he found the gaecred tire 
eatinguiahod, and cnusod it to be 
rolcindlad (ZZivé, damien, ii, O4), 

3 JTerodian, iv, 80, 

3 Compare tho domestic image- 
aworship, witnessed to by Josephua 
(Ant. Jud, xviii, 0, § 5), with the 
tovaphim-worehip of tho ancient 
Syxiaus (Gon, xxxi, 10-35), 


mn meme CLE 


4 Tho coins of tho Sassanians 
oxhibit from tho first tho firo-altar 
upon their revorgs, (Sve below, 
pp. 06 and 04.) 

5 Agathiag, ii, 20; Nicophorus, 
Hist, Heol, i, 8; p. 65, B. 

° These forms appear on tho 
earliest Snssaninn Was-reliefs, and 
would acareoly have boon thus 
usod wnless proviously familiar to 
tho peoplo, 
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were familiar to all ; image-worship was abhorred ;! the 
sacred writings in the Zend or most ancient Iranian 
language were diligently preserved and multiplied ; a 
pompous ritual was kept up; the old national reli- 
gion, the religion of the Achmmenians, of the glorious 
period of Persian ascondency in Asia, was with the 
utmost striciness maintained, probably the more zeni- 
ously as it fell more and more into disfavour with the 
Parthians. 

The consequence of this divergence of religious 
opinion between the Persians and their feudal lords 
must undoubtedly have been a certain amount of 
alienation and discontent. The Persian Magi must 
have been especially dissatisficd with the position of 
their brethren at Court; and they would doubtless 
us¢ their influence to arouse the indignation of their 
countrymen generally, But it is scarccly probable 
that this cause alone would have produced any striking 
result, Religious sympathy rarely leads men to engage 
in important wars, unless it has the support of other 
concurrent motives. To account for the revolt of the 
Persians against their Parthiah lords under Artaxerxes, 
something more is needed than the consideration of the 
religious difleronces which separated the tavo peoples. 

First, then, it should be borne in mind that the 
Parthian rule must have been from tho beginning dis- 
tasteful to the Persians, owing: to the rude and coarse 
character of the people. At the moment of Mithii- 
dates’ successes, the Persians might experience a sonti- 
ment of satisfaction? that the European invader was at 
last thrust back, and that Asia had reasserted hersel!’; 
but a very little experience of Parthian ralo was sul- 


1 Mos, Chor, lac, 2 Suo above, p. 0, 
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ficient to call forth dhfferent feclings, There can be no 
doubt that the Parthians, whether they were actually 
‘Turanians or no,! were, in comparison with the Per- 
sians, unpolished and uneivilised. ‘They showed their 
own sense of this inferiority by an affectation of Per- 
sien manners? But this affectation was not very suc- 
cessful, Tt is evident that in art, in architecture, in 
manners, in habits of life, the Parthian race reached 
only a low standard; they stood to their Iellenic and 
. Tranian subjects in much the same relation that the 
Turks of the present day stand to the modern Greeks ; 
they made themselves respected by their strength and 
their talont for organisation ; but in all that adorns and 
beautifies life they were deficient ‘The Persians must, 
during the whole time of their subjection to Parthia, 
have been sensible of a feeling of shame at the want of 
refinement and of a high type of civilisation in their 
masters. 

Again, the latch sovereigns of the Arsacid dynasty 
were for the most part of weak and contemptible 
character, From the time of Volagases I. to that of 
Artabanus IV,, the last king, the military veputation of 
Parthia had declined, Foreign enemies ravaged the 
territories of Parthian vassal kings, and retired, when 
they chose, unpunished. Provinces revolted and esta- 
blished their independence.’ Romo was entreated to 
lend assistance lo her distressed and afflicted rival, and 
met the entreaties with a refusal? In the wars which 
still from Lime to time were waged between the two 
empires, Parthia was almost uniformly worsted, Three 


' Seo, on thie point, tho Author's} 4 Seo tho Author's Siath Afonar« 
Siath Monarchy, me J)-20, ohy, Rt 20)-2. 

2 Julian, Orud, Ul p, 08, ® Thid. pp. 286 and 208, 

§ Boothe Author's Sirth Monar-} 4% Ibid, p, 202, 
chy, pp» 800-7 and 420-430, 
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times her capital was occupied,! and once her monareh’s 
summer palace was burned.” Province after province 
had to be ceded to Rome? he golden throne which 
symbolised her glory and magnificence was carried 
oft Meanwhile feuds raged between the different 
branches of the Arsacid family; civil wars were fre- 
quent; two or three monarchs at a lime claimed the 
throne, or actually ruled in different portions of the 
Empire® It is not surprising that under these cireum- 
stances the bonds were loosened between Parthia and 
her vassal kingdoms, or that the Persian tributary 
monarchs began to despise their suzerains, and to con- 
template without alarm the prospect of a rebellion 
which should place them in an independent position. 
While the general weakness of the Arsacid monarchs 
was thus a cause naturally leading io a renunciation 
of their allegiance on the part of the Persians, a special 
influence upon the decision taken by Artaxerxes is 
probably to be assigned to one, in’ particular, of the 
results of that weakness, When provinces long subject 
to Parthian rule revolted, and revolicd successfully, as 
seems to have been the case with Iyrcania, and par- 
tially with Baciria,’ Persia could scarcely for very 
shame continue submissive. Of all tho races subject 
to Parthia, the Persians were the one which bad held 
the most brilliant posilion in the past, and which re- 
tained the liveliest remembrance of its ancient glories. 
This is evidenced not only by the grand claims which 
Artaxerxes put forward in his carly negotiations with 


1 By Trajan A.D. 116; by Avi-} 4 Thid. p, 812 
dins Cassins av. 105; and by; 5 Ibid, pp. 284-6, 200-7, 318, 
Sopt, Severus A.D, 198, 848-9, 
Dio Cassius, 1xxi, 2, ® Soo Mos, Chor 7st, Armen. 
5 Soe the Author's Sixth Monar- | th 66 and 68, 
chy, pp, 829 and 36, 
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the Romans,! but by the whole course of Persian 
literature, which has fundamentally an historic cha- 
racicr, and exhibits the people as attached, almost more 
than any other Oriental nation, to the memory of its 
great men and of their noble achievements.? The 
countrymen of Cyrus, of Darius, of Xerxes, of Ochus, 
of the conquerors of Media, Bactria, Babylon, Syria, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, of the imvaders of Scythia and 
Grecee, aware that they had once borne sway over the 
whole region between Tunis and the Indian Desert, 
between the Caucasus and the Cataracts, when they 
saw a pelly mountain clan, like the Hyrcanians, esta- 
blish and maintain their independence despite the 
efforts of Parthia to coerce them, could not very well 
remain quicl. Tf so weak and small a race could defy 
the power of the Arsacid monarchs, much more might 
the far more numerous and at least equally courageous 
Persians expect to succeed, if they made a resolute 
atompt to recover their freedom. 

It is probable that Artaxerxes, in his capacity of 
vassal, served personally in the army with which the 
Parthian monarch Artabanus carried on the struggle 
agains, Rome, and thus acquired the power of esti- 
mating correctly the mililary strongth still possessed 
by the Avsacide, and of measuring it against that 
which he knew to belong to his nation. Tt is not un- 
likely that he formed his plans during the earlier period 
of Arlabanus’s reign, when that monarch allowed him- 
self 10 bo imposed upon by Caracallus, and sullered 


1 Vorodian, vi, 6 and 11, Seop known, ‘Tho best critics admit 
hbolow, p. 42, ‘ that Titdusi wrote from materials 

2 ‘Tho ganorally hiatorical cha- | belonging to Sassanian times (Max 
anctor of Hirdusi’s Shah-nameh, or | Miller in Bunsen’s Philosophy of 
‘Hook of tho Kinga,’ is woll | Z&story, vol, ii, p. 121), 
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calamities and indignities in consequence of his folly.! 
When the Parthian monarch atoned for his indisere- 
tion, and wiped owt the memory of his disgraces by 
the brilliant victory of Nisibis and the glorious pence 
which he made with Macrinus, Artaxerxes may have 
found that he had gone too far to reeede ; ox, undazzled 
by the splendour of these successes, he may still have 
judged that he might with prudence persevere in his 
enterprise. Artabanus had suffered great losses in his 
two campaigns against Rome, and especially in the 
three days’ battle of Nisibis, THe was at variance with 
several princes of his family, one of whom certainly 
maintained himself during his whole reign with the 
state and title of ‘King of Parthia.’ * Though he had 
fought well at Nisibis, he had not given any indica- 
tions of remarkable military talont, Artaxerxes, having 
taken the measure of his antagonist during the course 
of the Roman war, having estimated his resources and 
formed a decided opinion on the rélative strength of 
Porsia and Parthia, deliberately resolved, a few years 
after the Roman war had come to an end,? to revolt 
and accept the consequencés, ILe was no doubt con- 
vinced that his nation would throw itself cnthusias- 
tically into the struggle, aud he believed that he could 
conduct it to a successful issue, Ife felt himself the 
champion of a depressed, if not an oppressed," nation- 
ality, and had faith in his power to raiso it into a lofty 
position, Iran, at any vate, should no longer, he re- 


1 Sea the Author's Sieh Alona { 5 Agathangalus, the Armoninn 


chy, Pe 354-6, +. historian, makes Artaxerxos tax 
? Thid. Pp. 348-850. Artabauus and the Parthians genc- 
5‘The Roman war terminated | rally with ervally end oppression 


A.D, 217, ‘The first rovolt of Av- | (ii. § 5); bute ho gives no rstences 
tavorxes probably occured nb, aD, | of either, 
20, 
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solved, submil patiently to be the slave of Turan; the 
keen, intelligent, art-loving Aryan people should no 
longer bear submissively the yoke of the rude, coarse, 
clumsy Scyths. An effort after freedom should be 
made. Ie had little doubt of the result. The Persians, 
by the strength of their own right arms and the bless- 
ing of Ahuramazda, the « All-bountcous,’ + would tri- 
umph over their impious masters, and become once 
more a great and independent people. At the worst, 
if he had miscalculated, there would be the alternative 
of a glorious death upon the battle-field in one of the 
noblest of all causes, the assertion of a nation’s freedom? 


1 Ahura-maxda ise‘the much-| * Agathangelus makes Artaser- 
giving Spirit? Mazda, (much-pgiv- | xes suy, 'Oppyowpees pug mapdraken 
ing? was often used as a name by | seirrov yap Ocuiiv i Arar doddoe 
veal instead of the longer Aftra- | deomérou ddwobvrog (i. 6, ad fin), 
amanda, 
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CHAPTER II. 


Situation and Size of Persia. General Character of tha Country and 
Climate, Chiof Products, Characteristics of the Porsian People, physioat 
and moral, Differences observable in the Race at different pertods. 


moad 3 pelCov ev Th peooyaly, 


‘H Mepals dort oda} wey ev tH waparla. . 
Srnano, xv. 8, § 1, 


Persta Proper was a tract of country lying on the 
Gulf to which it has given name, and extending about 
450 miles from north-west io south-east, with an 
average breadth of about 250 miles. Its entire area 
may be estimated at about a hundred thotisand square 
miles. It was thus larger than Great Britain, about 
the size of Italy, and rather less than half the size of 
France? The boundaries were, on the west, Elymais 
or Susiana (which, however, was sometimes reckoned 
a part of Persia) ;? on the worth, Media; on the cast, 
, Carmania;® and on the south, the sea. Tt is noarly 
represented in modern times by the two Persian pro- 
vinces of Farsistan and Laristan, the- former of which 
retains, but slightly changed, the ancient appellation. 
The Hindyan or Tab (ancient Oroalis) seems towards 


1'Tho area of France was esti- 
mated in 1868 at 218,824 squaro 
miles, It is now not much over 
200,000 aq. miles. That of Groat 
Britain is about 90,000 sq. miles; 
ithat of Italy, without the islands, 
under 100,000. 

3 Strabo sayst Eyeddv dé rt wai} 
Zovole pipos yeytvnrat rity Iepaidoy 


—Susiuna has almoat hocome a 
part of Porsia’ (xy, 8, § 2). 

3 Carmania was in ancient times 
reckoned 1 part of Porsia (Lerod, 
i, 126); but tha later classical 
writers (Rtrabo, Arrian) and tho 
Persian authorities for tho Sassauian 
poriod malo il a distinet country. 
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its mouth to have formed the western limit. Bnat- 
‘ ward, Persia extended to about the site of the modem 
Bunder Kongo? Inland, the northern boundary ran 
probably a Kittle south of the thirty-sccond parallel, from 
long, 50° to 65°. The Iine dividing Persia Proper from 
Carmania (now Kerman) was somewhat uncertain. 

The character of the tract is extremely diversified. 
Ancient writers divided the country into three strongly 
conirasted regions, The first, or coast tract, was (they 
said) a sandy desert, producing nothing but a few 
dates, owing to the intensity of the heat. Above this 
was a fertile region, grassy, with well-watered meadows 

‘and numerous vineyards, enjoying a delicious climate, 
producing almost every fruit but the olive, containing 
pleasant parks or ‘ paradises,’ watered by a number of 
limpid streams and clear lakes, well wooded in places, 
affording an excellent pasture for horses and for all 
soris of cattle, abounding in water-fowl and game of 
every kind, and altogether a most delightful abode. 
Beyond this fertile region, towards the north, was a 
rugged mountain tract, cold .and mostly covered with 
snow, of which they did not profess to know much.® 

Tn this description there is no doubt a cortain amount 
of truth ; but it is mixed probably with a good deal of 
exaggeration, Thove is no reason to beliove that the 


1 Anvian, Dist. Ind, xl. 1, 

® Thid, xxviii, 1, 

3 Sco Stab, xv, 8, § 1, and 
‘Noaroh, ap, Arn Ziat. Ind, xd 2-4, 
The Intlor writor says: ‘ty de 
Thepotdee yi rpiyi} venenijodat ror 
dipkwv Adyog Kavéxe. Th ply abrife 
made ry 'Epvdpy Oadtacy olvedpevor 
dyyedidlg re elvat wal deaprov dad 
kauparog? 76 0) dal rode de mpde 
dipsroy re xat Bopkyw duepov idyray 
kaddy xexpdoOat ray dptur' cat rr 


Xopyv reowdded re evar val Nrpdvag 
Wpydode val duredov woddr}y gipev, 
wal Boor dAdor Kapzol ahr}y tdaing* 
sapadeicool re mavrolost reOydivat, 
wal rrorapota: xadapotor Sstappteaba 
wat Lipvyat, cat dpmow dxdaorour dpgi 
morapoby re xal Aipvag tori ra jee, 
trrowt re dyaby vay wal roiow 
aaa Jraguyloce vipecat, gal 
brdded re wo\Nayl wal woddOnpov' 
tie ve mepdow ere dx’ dpxray iyrun 
xeqtepiqn wal vupercsdeay 
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climate or character of the country has undergone 
any important alteration between the time of Nenr- 
chus or Strabo and the present day. At present it 
is cerlain that the tract in question answers but 
very incompletely to the description which thoso 
writers give of it, ‘Three regions may indeed be dis- 
tinguished, thongh the natives scom now to speak of 
only two;! but none of them corresponds al all ex- 
actly to the accounts of the Greeks. The const tact 
is represented with the nearest approach to correctness, 
This is, in fact, a region of arid plain, often impregnated 
with salt, ill-watered, with a poor soil, consisting cither 
of sand or clay, and productive of little besides dates 
and a few other fruits? A modern historian® says of 
it that ‘it bears a greater resemblance in soil and 
climate to Arabia than to the rest of Persia.’ It is 
very hot and unhealthy, and can at no time have sup- 
ported more than a sparse and scanty population. 
Above this, towards the north, is the best and most 
fertile portion of the territory, A mountain tract, the 
continuation of Zagros, succeeds 10 the flat and sandy 
coast region, occupying the greater portion of Persia 
Proper. It is about two hundred miles in width, and 
consists of an alternation of mountain, plain, and nar- 
row valley, curiously intermixed, and hitherto mapped 
very imperfectly.® In places thig district answers fully 





1 The natives spoak of a ghermair 
oy ‘warm district,’ and a serdsir or 
‘cold region’ (Kinneir’s Persian 
Empire, pp. 64, 200; Pottinger, 
Travels, p. 2213 Geograph. Journal, 
yo), xxvii, p, 8A. tho ‘svarm 
region’ is known also as the Desh- 
tistan, or low country,’ 

2 See Pottinger, Travels, p. 54; 
Fraser, Khorasan, p. 71; Kinnoix, 
pp. 54, 70, 81, 201, 


* Maleolm, History of Porsia, 
vol. i. p, 2 

‘ Ibis curious that Straho should 
charactorise the middie rogion as 
‘fiat’ Cred), ‘Tia authority, 
Nearchus, did ‘not malo this mia- 
tako, 

® Contributions towards a map 
of Porsia Propor have eon mado 
by Ma, Abbott, General Montoith, 
the Baron do Todo, and others (aco 
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to the description of Nearchus, being ‘richly fertile, 
picturesque, and romantic almost beyand imagination, 
with lovely wooded dells, green mountain sides, and 
broad plains, suited for the production of almost any 
crops.’! But it is only to the smaller moiety of the 
region that such a ciaracter attaches; more than half 
the mountain tract is sterile and barren ;* the supply 
of water is almost everywhere scanty; the rivers are 
few, and have not much volume; many of them, after 
short courses, end in the sand, or in small salt lakes, 
from which the superfluous water is evaporated. Much 
of the country is absolutely without streams, and would 
be uninhabitable were it not.for the kanats or kareezes® 
—subterranean channels made by art for the con- 
veyance of spring water to be used in irrigation. 
The most desolate portion of the mountain tract is 
towards the north and north-east, where it adjoins 
upon the third region, which is the worst of the three. 
This is a portion of the high table-land of Iran, the 
great desert which stretches from the castern skirts of 
Zapros 16 the Hamoon, the Melmend, and the river of 
Subzawur. Tt isa dry and hard plain, intersected at 
intervals by ranges of rocky hills,’ with a climate ex- 
tremely hot in summer and extremely cold in winter, 
incapable of cultiyation, excepting so far as water can 
be conveyed by kanais, which is, of course, only a 
short distance. The fox, the jackal, the antelope, and 
the wild ass possess this sterile and desolate tract, 





Geograph, Journal, vols, xiii,, xxv, | vol. i, pp. 459, 472; Morier, Zirst 
and xxvii.) ; but much still remaing | Journey, pp. 92, 147, 148; Geograph. 
+ to be dona, especially towards tho | Jounal, vol. xxv. pp, 20-78, vol. 
cast and south-caat, xxvii, pp, 149-184, 
18yo the Author's Anelent} > Freaer, Khorasan, p.79; Moricr, 
Monarehies, yol, iii, p 87, Qnd ed, | First Journey, p, 160. \ 
2 See Kinneir, Persian Empire,| * Ker Porter, vol. i, pp, 466-463, 
pp. 105-200; Ker Porter, Zravels, 
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where ‘all is dry and cheerless,’? and verdure is 
almost unknown. 

Perhaps the two most peculiar districts of Porsia are 
the lake basins of Neyriz and Deriah-i-Nemck. Tho 
rivers given off from the northern side of the great moun- 
tain chain between the twenly-ninth and thirly-frst 
parallels, being unable to penetrate the mountains, flow 
eastward towards the desert ; and. their waters gradually 
collect into two streams, which end in two lakes, the 
Deriah-i-Nemek and that of Neyriz, or Lake Bakh- 
tigan.? The basin of Lake Neyriz lics towards the 
north. Here the famous ‘Bendamir’® and the Pulwar 
or Kur-ab, flowing respectively from the north-cast 
and the north, unite in one near the ruins of the 
ancient Persepolis, and, after fertilising the plain of 
Merdasht,* run eastward down a rich vale for a dis- 
tance of some forty miles into the salt lake which swal- 
lows them up. This lake, when full, has a length of 
fifty or sixty miles, with a breadth of {vom threo to 
six. In summer, however, it is often quite dry,* the 
water of the Bendamir being expended in irrigation 
before reaching its natural terminus. ‘Tho valloy and 
plain of the Bendamir, and ils tributaries, nro among 
the most fertile portions of Persia, as well as among 
those of most historic interest.” 








1 Kor Portor, vol, i. p, 462, yol, xxv. pp. 72-70, 


2 Called alsa Lake iXhoir. Tho 
name Bakhtigan, which maintains 
its placo in our maps, is snid to ho 
at mesent nulrnown to the natives 
(Abbott, in Geograph, Journal, vol 
XY, De 41). 

3 Mono, Lalla Rookh, ‘Voiled 
Prophet,’ p, 77; ‘1Sxo-Worship- 
pors, as 282; &e. 

4 Kor Porter, 2 avels, vol.i, p. 083, 
5 Abbott, in Geograph, Tournaly 





8 Kinnoir, Persian Empire, p. 00, 

7 ‘Phe anciout capital, Pasargades, 
was siluatod in the valloy of the 
VPubwar (or Oyrus), a tributary of 
tho Bondamir, Povsopolis, whieh 
suporsoded Vagargadm, wad al ike 
opening of the Pulwar into the 
Jondamir valley, lomaina of 
Oyrns, Darius, Xorxos, and othor 
Achmwmoninn Itings abound in these 
twvo yale, 
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The basin of the Deriah-i-Nemek is smaller than 
that of the Neyriz, but it is even more productive. 
Numerous brooks and streams, rising not far from 
Shiraz, rum on all sides into the Nemek lake, which 
has a length of about fifteen and a breadth of three or 
three and a half miles? Among the streams is the 
celebrated brook of Hafiz, the Rocknabad, which still 
retains ‘its singular transparency and softness to the 
taste.’ Other rills and fountains of extreme clearness 
abound,® and a verdure is the result, very unusual in 
Persia, The vines grown in the basin produce the 
famous Shiraz wine, the only good wine which is 
manufactured in the East, The orchards are magnifi- 
cent. In the autumn, ‘the earth is covered with the 
gathered harvest, flowers, and fruits; melons, peaches, 
pears, nectarines, cherries, grapes, pomegranates ; all 
is a garden, abundant in sweets and refreshment,’ + 

But, notwithstanding the exceptional fertility of 
the Shiraz plain and of a few other places, Persia 
Proper seems to have been rightly characterised in 
ancient times as ‘a scant Jand and a rugged’? Tis 
area was less than a fittlt of the area of modorn 
Persia; and of this space nearly one half was unin- 
habitable, consisting either of barren stony mountain 
or of scorching sandy plain, ill supplied with water 
and often impregnated with salt, Its products, conse- 
juently, can have been at no time either very abun- 
lant or very varied. Ancicntly, the low coast tract 
seems to have been cultivated to a small extent in 





1 Ouscloy, Travels, vol, ii, pp. | 4 Ibid. p. 709, 
38,70; Abbott,in @eograph, Zournal, | _° Herod. ix. 122, Compare Plat, 
rol, xxvii, p. 161, Leg, iti, p, 605, A; Arr, Zep, Alex, 
2 Kor Porter, vol. i. p. 686, v. 4, 
4 Thid, pp. 680, 608, 807, &e, 
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corn, and to have produced good dates and a fow 
other fruits? The mountain region was, as we have 
seen,? celebrated for its excellent pastures, for ils 
abundant fruits, and especially for its grapes. Within 
the mountains, on the high platcau, assafetida (sd- 
phiwm) was found,* and probably some other medicinal 
herbs.6 Corn, no doubt, could be grown largely in the 
plains and valleys of the mountain tract, as well as on 
the plateau, so far as the kanats carried the water. 
There must have been, on the whole, a deficiency of 
timber, though the palms of the low tract, and the 
oaks, planes, chenars or sycomores, poplars, and 
willows® of the mountain regions suffided for the 
wants of the natives. Not much fuel was required, 
and stone was the general material used for building. 
Among the fruits for which Persia was famous are 
especially noted the peach,” the walnut, and the 
citron The walnut bore among the Romans the 
appellation of ‘royal.’ ® : 

Persia, like Media, was a good nursery for horses.!° 
Fine grazing grounds existed in many parts of the 
mountain region, and for horses of ‘the Arab breed. 
even the Deshtistan was not unsuited"! Camels were 
reared in some places,” and sheep and goats were 


* Arvion, List. Ind. xxxvii. 2, 
xxxviil, 0, 


3 Thid. xxviii. 6; Streb, xv, 3; 


3 Supra, p. 19, 

‘ Pik, T. xix. 8, 

5 Thid, axiv, 17, xxvii. 18, 

° See Ancient Monarohics, yol. 
iii. p. 140, note 18, 

7 Plin, xy. 18 and 14, Tho word 
‘peach’ is corrupted from the Latin 
persica, (Compare Gorm, Lf sche, 
Russ. forse and French péehe.) 


® Plin, ZL, N xii 8, 





9 Thid. xv, 22. 

%© Avvian, List. Ind. xt 4 Qome 
paro Ierod, i, 186; Nis, Damasa, 
66; Strab. xv. 3B, § 18. Nhe 
stalomont of Xenophon, that anw 
ciontly a horse wes a rmity in 
Poisia Propor (Cyrop. i. 8, § 3), is 
ano of the many to be found in tho 
worl: Imown as tho Cyrapedia, an 
which no dependence can bo placed, 

1 Kannoir, Lorsian Jémpiro, p. 41 3 
Fraser, Khorasan, p, 73, 

4 Strab, xv. 8, § 1: mpdg raty 
toyariaig eto ot xapydooexol. 
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numerous! Horned cattle were probably not so abun- 
dant, as the character of the country is not favour- 
able for them.? Game existed in large quantities,? 
the lakes abounding with water-fowl,* such as ducks, 
teal, heron, snipe, &c.; and the wooded portions of 
the mountain tract giving sheller to the stag, the 
wild goat, the wild boar, the hare, the pheasant, and 
the heathcock.6 ish were also plentiful. Whales 
visited the Persian Gulf, and were somelimes stranded 
upon the shores, where their carcases furnished a mine 
of wealth to the inhabitants. Dolphins abounded, s 
well as many smaller kinds; and shell-fish, particularly 
oysters, could always be obtained without difficulty.” 
The rivers, too, were capable of furnishing fresh-water 
fish in good quantity,’ though we canuot say if this 
source of supply was utilised in antiquity, 

The mineral treasures of Persia were fairly numer- 
ous. Good salt was yielded by the lakes of the middle 
region, and was also obtainable upon the plateau. 
Bitumen and naphtha were produced by sources in the 
low country. The mountains contained most of the 
important metals and a certain number of valuable 
gems.” The pearls of the Gulf acquired carly a great 





 Jbid. xxix, B. 


1 Ayvinn, Tist, Ind, xxxvii, 10; ix 2 
® Ousoloy, Zravels, vol. i, pp. 261, 


Tlorod. i, 126, 


4 TIorned cattle are, howover, 
mentioned among the domestic 
animala of Persia Proper, both by 
Terodotus (1, a. o.) an Nicolas of 
Damasous (I'v, 68). 

3 Avvian, Hist, Ind, xl, 4: ycipys 
orsOnpov, 

4 Anetont Monarehios, vol. iii, 
p. 142, 

® Thid, PP. 141-2, s 

© Nearch, ap, Art, Zed, Indy 
xxxix, 4, 





G, 

*'Plin, IE MN, vis 28. 

10° Ag the dvitis, aspecies of rock- 
crystal (Plin, 22, N, xxxvii. 0, sub 
Jin.); the atizod, a white stone which 
had a pleasant odour (ib. xxxvii. 
10); the mithrax, ao gem of man 
hues (ibid.); the zépparénd, whic! 
resembled ‘ivory (ibid.); and the 
thelycardios or mide, which was in 

ecinl favour among the uatives of 
the country (ibid,) 
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reputation, and a regular fishery was established for 
them before the time of Alexander.’ 

But the most celebrated of all the products of Persia 
were its men. The ‘scant and rugged country’ gavo 
birth, as Cyrus the Great is said to have observed,” to 
a race brave, hardy, and enduring, calculated not only 

.to hold its own against aggressors, but to extend ils 
sway and exercise dominion over the Western Asiutics 
generally, The Aryan family is the one which, of all the 
vaces of mankind, is the most sclf-asserting, and has 
the greatest strength, physical, moral, and intellectual. 
The Iranian branch of it, whereto the Persians be- 
longed, is not perhaps so gifted as some others; but 
it has qualities which place it above most of those by 
which Western Asia was anciontly peopled, In the 
primitive times, from Cyrus the Great to Darius ITys- 
taspis, the Persians seem to have been rude mountain- 
eers, probably not very unlike the modem Kurds and 
Lurs, who inhabit portions of the ‘same chain which 
forms the heart of the Persian country, Their phy- 
siognomy was handsome.’ A high straight forchead, a 
long slightly aquiline nose,*a short and curved upper 
lip, » well-rounded chin, charactorised the Persian. 
The expression of his face was grave and noble, ITe 
had abundant hair, which he wore very artificially 


1 Anian, Zist. Ind. xxxyiii, 8, 
Tho account of poarl-fishing given 
by Tsidoxe (soe Muller's Geographt 
Minores, vol. i, pp. 264, 256) is 
pobably a description of the Persian 
east with which, a¢ a native of 

harax Spasini,on the Persian Gulf, 
he is likely to have beon familiar, 
Tho pearls were obtained wholly 
by means of divers, 

? Terod, ix, 122, 

5 Dr, Prichard says of tho 
Persian physiognomy, as repre- 





sontod in tho anciont sculptures: 
‘Tho outline of tho countonanco 
is not strictly Crocinn, for it fs 
poouliay ; but it is noblo and 
dignifiod; and if tho oxpression is 
not full of lifo and gonius, it is 
intollootunl and indicative of re- 
flection, Tho shapo of tho hond ia 
ontirely Indo-luropoan, and hes 
nothing that roealls the ‘lortae or 
Mongolinn.’ (Nodal History of 
Man, p. 178.) 
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arranged. Above and round the brow it was made 
to stand away from the fact in short crisp curls; on 
the top of the head it was worn smooth; at the back 
of the head it was again trained into curls, which 
followed each other in several rows from the level of 
the forehead to the nape of the neck. The moustache 
was always cultivated, and curved ina gentle sweep. 
A beard and whiskers were worn, the former some- 
times long and pendent, like the Assyrian, but more 
often clustering around the chin in short close curls. 
The figure was well-formed, but somewhat stout; the 
carriage was dignified and simple. 








ANormyT rerstans (from a bas-reliof at Persopolis). 
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Simplicity of manners prevailed during this period, 
At the court thore was some luxury; but the bulk of 
the nation, living in their mountain territory, and 
attached to agriculture and hunting, maintained the 
habits of their ancestors, and were a somewhat rude 
though not a coarse people. The dress commonly 
worn was a close-fitting shirt or tunic of leathor,! 
descending to the knee, and with sleeves that reached 
down to the wrist. Round the tunic wis worn a belt 
or sash, which was tied in front. The head was pro- 
tected by a loose felt cap,? and the feet by a sort of 
high shoe or low boot. The ordinary diet was bread 
and cress-seed,? while the sole beverage was water. 
In the higher ranks, of course, a different style of living 
prevailed; the elegant and flowing ‘Median robe ’ was 
worn ;° flesh of various kinds was eaten ;° much wine 
was consumed ;” and meals were extended to a great 
length? The Persians, however, maintained during 
this period a general hardihood and bravery which 
made them the most dreaded adversaries of the Greeks,” 
and enabled them to maintain an unquestioned do- 
minion over the other native races of Westorn Asin, 

As time went on, and their smonarchs beetime loss 
warlike, and wealth accumulated, and national spirit 
decayed, the Persian character by degrees doteriorated, 
and sank, even under the Achwmenian kings, to a level 
not much superior to that of the ordinary Asiatic. 


? Tood. i, 71, $ [fored, i. 189;  IToraclid, 

2 Thid, vii. OL: mepl rpor xepadyou | Ouman, ap, Athon, Deipn ive pt 
dyov mihoug drayiag, 146, F 

3 Xen. Cyrop, i. 2, §§ 8 and 11. VYforod, 1. a ay Kon Cyrop 

4 Tlorod. 1, 71; Xen. Cyrop. i, 2, | vill. 8, ¢ 10, 
§ 8; Strab, xv. 8, § 18, ® Xon Cyrop. viii. 8, § 9, 

5 Herod, i, 185; Xen. Cyrop.| © Herod. vi, 112, ix, 62, 71, 
viii. 1, § 40, 
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The Persian antagonists of Alexander were pretty 
nearly upon a par with the races which in Hindustan 
have yielded to the British power; they occasionally 
fought with gallantry, but they were deficient in reso- 
lution, in endurance, in all the clements of solid 
strength ; and they were quite unable {o stand their 
ground against the vigour and dash of the Macedonians 
and the Greeks, Whether physically they were very 
different from the soldiers of Cyrus may be doubted, but 
morally they had fallen far below the ancient standard ; 
their self-respect, their love of country, their attach- 
ment to their monarch had diminished ; no one showed 
any great devotion to the cause for which he fought; 
after two defeats? the empire wholly collapsed; and 
the Persians submitted, apparently without much reluc- 
tance, to the Helleno-Macedonian yoke. 

Five centuries and a half of servitude could not 
much improve or elevate the character of the people. 
Their fall from power, their loss of wealth and of 
dominion did indeed advantage them in one way: it 
put an end to that continually advancing sloth and 
luxury which had sapped the virtue of the nation, 
depriving it of energy, endurance, and almost every 
manly excellence, It dashed the Persians back upon 
the ground whence ihey had sprung, and whence, 
Antesus-like, they proceeded to derive fresh vigour and 
vital force. In their ‘scant and rugged’ fatherland, the 
people of Cyrus once more recovered to a great extent 
their ancient prowess and hardihood—their habits be- 
came simplified, their old patriotism revived, their 
self-respect grew greater. But while adversity thus in 


1 As at the Granicus (Arrian, | engagement nt the Granicus was, 
Ey. . Alex, i, 16), perpen yay: spenling, unimpor- 
Thoso of Issus and Arbela, Tho 
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some respcets proved iis ‘swecl uses’ upon thom, there 
were other respects in which submission to the yoke 
of the Greeks, and still more to that of the Parthiaus, 
seems to have altered them for the worse rather than 
for the better. There is a coarsencss and rudeness 
about the Sassanian Persians which we do not observe 
in Achwmenian times. The physique of the nation is 
not indeed much altered. Nearly the same counte- 
nance meets us in the sculptures of Artaxerxes, the son 
of Babek, of Sapor, and of their successors, with which 
we are familiar from the bas-relicfs of Darius Ilystaspis 
and Xerxes, There is the same straight forchead, the 
same aquiline nose, the same well-shaped mouth, the 
same abundant hair, The form is, however, coarser 
and chunsier; the expression is less refined; and the 
general effect produced is that the people have, even 
physically, deteriorated. The mental and ssthetic 
standard seems still more io have sunk. ‘There is no 
evidence that the Persians of Bassanian times possessed 
the governmental and administrative ability of Datius 
Hystaspis or Artaxerxes Ochus. ‘Their art, though 
remarkable, considering the almost entire disappour- 
ance of art from Western Asin under the Parthiuns,? 
is, compared with that of Achmmenian Limes, rude 
and grotesque, In architecture, indecd, they are 
not without meril, though even here tho extent to 
which they were indebted .to the Parthians, which 
cannot be exactly determined, must lessen our estima- 
tion of them; but their mimetic art, whilo not wanting 
in spirit, is remarkubly coarse and unrdiined. As a 
later chapter will be devoted to this subject, no more 


7 Soe the woodouts on pp 06, 67,| 2 Seo lhe Author's Seth ion- 
4, &o, ; and compare them with tho { arehy, pp. 871-807, 
Acheomenian countenanees on p. 26, 
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need be said upon it here. It is‘ sufficient for our 
present purpose io note that the impression which 
we obtain from the monumental remains of the Sas- 
sanian Persians accords with what is to be gathered 
of them from the accounts of, the Romans and the 
Greeks. The great Asiatic revolution of the year A.D. 
229 marks a revival of the Iranic nationality from the 
depressed state into which it had sunk for more than 
five hundred years; but the revival is not full or com- 
plete. The Persians of the Sassanian kingdom are not 
equal to those of the time between Cyrus the Great 
and Darius Codomannus; they have ruder manners, 
a grosser taste, less capacity for government: and orga- 
nisation ; they have, in fact, been coarsened by centuries 
of Tatar rule; they are vigorous, active, energetic, 
proud, brave; but in civilisation and refinement they 
do not rank much above their Parthian predecessors. 
Western Asia gained, perhaps, something, but it did 
not gain much, from the substitution of the Persians 
for the Parthians as the dominant power. The change 
is the least marked among the revolutions which the 
East underwent between ‘the accession of Cyrus and 
the conquests of Limour, But it is a change, on the 
whole, for the better, It is accompanied by a revival 
of art, by improvements in architecture ; it Inaugurates 
a religious revolution which has advantages. Above 
all, it saves the East from.stagnation. It is one among 
many of those salutary shocks which, in the political 
as in the natural world, are needed from time to time 
to stimulate attion and prevent torpor and apathy, 
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Reign of Avtaverxes I, Stories told of him. fost probable account of 
his Descent, Rank, and Parentage. Lis Contost with Artabunus, Firat 
War with Chosrovs of armenia, Contest with Alevander Severus, Second 
War with Chosrots and Conquest of Armenta, Religious Reforma, In- 
ternal Administration and Government, Art. Coinaye. Inscriptions, 


*Ov (so. Aprdpavoy) *Apraképins dmoxrelvas, Mépomis thy dpxhy dverrhoaro' vd 
re yervidivra KOvn BdpBapa xeipwodpevos, fadlos Hdn xal rH ‘Pupalov dors 
ereBobAcurey,—Hurovian, vie 2, ad fir 

Anounn the cradle of an Oriental sovereign who founds 

a dynasty there cluster commonly a number of tra- 

ditions, which have, more or less, a mythical character, 

The tales told of Cyrus the Great, which even Hero- 
dotus set aside as incredible, have their parallels in 
narratives that were current within one or tivo ccn- 
turies* with respect to the founder of the Second Per- 
sian Empire, which would not have disgraced tho 
mythologers of Achrwmeniah times, Artaxerxes, ac- 
cording to some,® was the son of a common soldier 
who had an illicit connection with the wife of a Persian 
cobbler? and astrologer, a certain Babek or Papak, an 
inhabitant of the Cadusian country ® and a man of the 





1 Yorod. i, 05 and 214, lator; he did not write till H 
2 Agathangelus, the carlicat of | a2, 580, ' ae 
those Armonian historians whoso! * Agathing, ti, p, 06, 
works have come down to us, was| 4 albion calls Babolk a ‘tannor? 
tho secretary of Tiridatea the Groat | (Decline and Fall, ch. vill, vol. i, 
(of Armenia), and lived conge-| p, 881), and Vo Sacy a ‘ourior! 
quently in the oarlior half of tho | (corroyours Bémotre eur les Insorip~ 
fourth contury, or about o hundred | tions do -Nakhsh-imtustam, p. 89 
years later than Artaxorxes. Mosos| noto 40), But Ayathiag, tholt 
of Choréné wrote a contury lator | authority, has cxvrordjog, 
(ab, aD, 440), Agathiag i atill| ° 80 Agathiag, ti, p. 06, 0, 
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lowest class! Papak, knowing by his art that the sol- 
dier’s son would attain a lofty position, voluntarily ceded 
his rights as husband to the favourite of fortune, and bred 
up as his own the issue of this illegitimate commerce, 
who, when he attained to manhood, justified Papak’s 
foresight by successfully revolting from Artabanus 
and establishing’ the new Persian monarchy. Others? 
said that the founder of the new kingdom was a 
Parthian satrap, the son of a noble, and that, having 
long meditated revolt, he took the final plunge in con- 
sequence of a prophecy uttered by Artabanus, who 
was well skilled in magical arts, and saw in the stars 
that the Parthian empire was threatened with destruc- 
tion, Artabanus, on a certain occasion, when he com- 
municated this prophetic knowledge to his wife, was 
overheard by one of her attendants, a noble damsel 
named Artaducta, already affianced to Artaxerxes and 
a sharer in his secret counsels, At her instigation he 
hastened his plans, raised the standard of revolt, and 
upon the successful issue of his enterprise made her 
his queen, Miraculous circumstances were freely in- 
terwoven with these narfatives,® and a result was 
produced which staggered the faith even of such a 
writer as Mosos of Chorand, who, desiring io confine 
himself to, what was strictly truc and certain, could 
find no more to say of Artaxerxes’ birth and origin 
than that he was the son of a certain Sasan, and a 
native of Istakr, or Persepolis, 


1 ttavrdman pty donpdrarog, | clugo, atque oculi albugine, et 


(Agathiaa, 1.8.0.) 

* Agathangelus, i, 9. : 

3 Seo Mosos of Choréné (List. 
Armen, ii, 67), who dgclines to 
repent those ‘fables, remarking: 
‘Alionum est fabulas commemorare, 
de somnio cuptdinis, de judicto, et 
igne ab Sasano orto, de grego con- 


t 


dixmorum seu Chodiorum predic 
tione, erotorisquo quo acquuntur, 
nempe de stuprosa Artasivis mente, 
ot cade, de vesana magi filim ob vi- 
tulum eloquent, &e,’ Compare the 
story of Mefiwad and the worm 
related in the Modjmel-al-Tewariih 
(Journal Asiatique for 1841, p, 602). 
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Even, however, the two facts thus selected as ho- 
yond criticism by Moses are far from being entitled 
to implicit credence, Artaxerxes, the son of Sagan 
according to Agathangelus and Moses,' is the son of 
Papak (or Babek) in his own? and his son’s inserip- 
tions. The Persian wvriicrs generally take the sume 
view, and declare that Sasan was a remoter ancestor 
of Artaxerxes, the acknowledged founder of the family, 
and not Artaxerxes’ father.2 In the extant records 
of the new Persian kingdom, the coins and the ingerip- 
tions, neither Sasan nor the gentilitial term derived 


1 Agathangelus, i, § 8; Mos. 
Chor, List, Armen, ti, b4, 66, &, 

2TNo Sney, ALémoire, &e., p, 80; 
Thomas, in As, Soatety's Journal, 
Now Series, ‘vol, iii. p, 260; Spiegel, 
Grammatik der husvaresch-Sprache, 
p. 172; Taug, Old Pahlavi-Parand 
Glossary, p. 6, ‘Tho inscription of 
Artaxerxes is confirmed by thoso of 
his son, Sapor, who calls Papal 
(Babel) his grandfathor (Do Sacy, 
p, 81; Thomas, in Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, Now Series, vol, iii, 
i) 801, 314; Tang, Glossary, p. 


xorxes which havo his head on the 
obyerao, with tho ldgond Artahshelr, 
and on the othor side tho hoad of 
his fathor, with tho legond ALazddisn 
bag Papak, ‘the Onnazd-worship- 
ping divino Papal,’ (Seo Mordt- 
mann’s article in tha Zectschrift 
dex deutschen morgentandischen (e- 


sollschaft, vol, viii. p, 203; compare 
Thomas in Num. Chron, for 1 72, 
p. 48, 


8. 

. ee Malcolm, JZist. of Persia, i. 
», 80; ‘Thomas in Mn, Chron, 
Now Series, No. xly. p. 47, ‘The 
varioty, however, of tho Persian 
accounts is almost infinite. ‘Tho 
Lebtarikh makes Artaxerxes the 
son of Sasau, and calls Babok his 
maternal grandfather (D'Tlerbolot, 
B:b1, Orient, tom. i, p, 876), The 





‘Thore aie also coins of Arta- |, 


Larikh-Koideh and Bina Biti agvos 
on the latter point, but male Sasan 


tho othor (pateinal) grandfuthor 
(ibid.), Tho Zeonue-al-Tuarih 


Tina two Sngans, ono of whom is 
the fathor and tho other the grand. 
father of Babok, Magondi glvos 
two gononlogics of Artaxernes, 
onch containing throa Sasans, and 
one of thom tivo, the othor threo 
bbe (Praivies d'Or, vow. ii, p. 





Lohrasp Lohrasp 
Guatasp Gualasp 
Isfondiar Tefondiar 
Balan Pudvhan 
Sassan Suasan 
. Dora Mohrémas 
Bohawend able } 
Sassan y bail 
Babok , { Vaboke 
Sasaan |! Bist | 
nati (Shah)! ‘Babole ' 
Axdéghix Atddahiv 
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from il, Sasanidw, has any place ; and though it would 
perhaps be rash.to question on this account the em- 
ployment of the term Sasanidw by the dynasiy,! yet 
we may regard it as really ‘certain ’ that the father of 
Artaxerxes was named, not Sasan; but Papak; and 
that, if the term Sassanian was in reality a patronymic, 
ib was derived, like the term “Achwmenian,’ ? from some 
yemote progenitor ® whom the royal family of the new 
empire believed to have been their founder. 

The native country of Artaxerxes is also variously 
stated by the authoritics, Agathangelus calls him an 
Assyrian,* and makes the Assyrians play an important 
part in his rebellion? Agathias says that he was born 
in the Cadusian country,’ or the low tract south-west 
of the Caspian, which belonged to Media rather than 
to Assyria or Persia. Dio Cassius? and Ierodian, the 
contemporaries of Artaxerxes, call him a Persian; and 
there can be no reasonable doubt that they are correct 
in so doing. Agathangclus allows the preduminantly 


' The torm seoms to have beon | fifth degree. (Compare Terod. i. 
first used by tho Armonian writors, | 186; iif, 76; vii. i 
who regarded Artaxorxes as tho! ° Patlanian (Jou. Asiatique for 
son of Gasan, (Svo Agathang, | 1866, p, 128) notes that, according 
i, § 8, ad fl) Adoptod from | to native Porsian necounts, the flrat 
thom by the Byzantines, ib passed | Sascan was 9 son of Artaxerxes 
into tho ‘angunges of modern En- | Longimanus, ‘Tho Sassanian Idngs 
yoyo, undoubtedly claimed to descond 
This torm (fakhdémanishiya) | from tho Achwmenidw; but it is 
was actually usad by tho kings of | yory unlikely that they could really 
tho Great “Persian Empire from | trace their descent, nor has Sagan 
Oyrus to Artaxerxes Mnemon, as | the form of an old Persian name, 
appenta from their inscriptions, + "he rile warplac rig ‘Aanuptay 
{ he Six IL Hawlinson’s Cuneiform | (1, § 3). 
Anseriptions, vol. i, pp. 270, 271,|  & Soe §§ 5 and 8, 
270, 390, 842, &e.; and Loftus; ° Sasan, according io Agathias, 
Chaldaw and Sustana, p. 872.) Tt | was tiavalling through the Cadu- 
appears from the Behistun monu-j sian country (dd rip Kadovsatuy 
ment that Darius Ilystaspie con- | yspa¢) when he fell in with Babel 
nected tho namo with a certain | who lived thore (ii, R 65). 
Achromenes (TLabhidmanish), whom} 7 Did Ones. ixxx, 8, 
he regarded ns his ancestor in the! ° Tlorodinn, vi. 9. : 
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Persian character of his revolt, and Agathias is ap- 
parently unaware that the Cadusian country was no 
part of Persia. The slatement that he was a native of 
Persepolis (Zstakv) is first found in Moses of Chorénd.! 
Tt may be true, but it is uncertain; for it may have 
grown out of the earlicr statement of Agathangelus, 
that he held the government of the province of 
Istakr.2 We can only affirm with confidence that 
the founder of the new Persian monarchy was a 
genuine Persian, without attempting to determine posi- 
tively what Persian city or province had the honour 
of producing him? 

A more interesting question, and one which will be 
found perhaps to admit of a more definite answer, is 
that of the rank and station in which Artaxerxes was 
born, We have scen* that Agathias (writing ab. a.p. 
580) called him the supposititious son of a cobbler. 
Others® spoke of him as the child of a shepherd; 
while some said that his father was ‘an inferior officer 
in the service of the govermment.’® But on the 
other hand, in the inscriptions which Ariexerses him- 
self seb up in the neighbourhood of Persepolis,” he 


1 Thet. Armen, ii, 00. Tho; © Maleohn, ZZistory af Pevata, 
statement is roponted by Mutychiug | vol. i, p. 8. ‘Labart calls him 
(vol. i, I 307): (Anno imperii | ‘Clovornor of Daxab-gird’ (Chro- 
Commodi) decimo oxorti Purse | aigue, tom. ii. p. 08.) 


, 


Babolom, Amidum, ot Poratam ocat- 
avunt, duce nempe Ardashiro, filip 
Babect ALi Sagan, Mecoehnistat 

2 Otroe & ‘Apraspiig rijg rity 
Eraypirey — surpidop — carpiry, 
baijoyer (i. 9), 

S Tabari saya ho was a native of 
a city called ‘Thouzs, which was 
in the goverment of  Istakr, 
(Chronique, il, p. 67.) 

* Supra, p. 80, 

5 Seo D'Tlorbelot, Zibliothaguo 
Oriontale, tom. i, p. 875, ad voc, 
Arpsommr-Banrean, =" 





T Theo inseriptions wore fhet 
copied by Custen Niobuly, the 
fathor of tho historian of Lomo, 
and aro given in his Voyayes, tom, 
ii pl. xavii. hoy may bo found 
also in Ohardin, Voyager on Porse, 
tom. ii, pl Ixxtii,; De Srey, 
Mémoire, phe iy Ker Porto, 
‘Travels, vol, i, pl. 283 and Tlandin, 
Poyaga on Torso, tom, iy, pl, 180, 
Papal is called maka in the 
Porsinn, And Pasrdedy in tho Chuck 
vorsion, 
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gives his father, Papak, the title of ‘King.’ Agath- 
angelus calls him a ‘noble’? and ‘satrap of the 
Persepolitan government ;’? while Herodian seems to 
speak of him as ‘king of the, Persians,’ defore his 
yictorics over Artabanus.? On the whole, it is 
perhaps most probable that, like Cyrus, he was the 
hereditary monarch of the subject kingdom of Persia, 
which had always its own princes under the Parthians,* 
and that thus he naturally and without effort took the 
leadership of the revolt when circumstances induced! 
his nation to rebel and seek to establish its inde- 
pendence. The stories told of his humble origin, 
which are contradictory and improbable, are to be 
paralleled with those which made Cyrus the son of a 
Porsian of moderate rank,? and the foster-child of a 
herdsman.® ‘There is always in the Hast a tendency 
towards romance and exaggeration ; and when « great 
monarch emerges from a comparatively humble posi- 
tion, the humility and obscurity of his first condition 
are intensified, to make the contrast more striking 
between his original low estate and his ultimate 
splendour and dignity. + 

The civeumstances of the struggle between Arta~ 
xorxes and Artabanus are brielly sketched by Dio 
Cassius’ and Agathangelus,® while they are related 
more at large by the Persian writers.? It is probable 
that, the contest occupied a space of four or five 





Lpoy pepordvay rig 'Apraapic} ° Ibid. i, 110-118. 


di 8). 7 Dio Cass, Ixxx, 8, 
4 See above, p, 34, note % § Agnthangolus, i, §§ 8-9, The 
9 TLovodian, vi. 2. threo battles aro witnessed to by 
4 Strabo, xv, 8, § 24; Isid. Char. | both writers, 

§ 84. « ° The Persian accounts will be 


5 Tlerod, i, 107. In an.inscrip~ | found condensed iu Malcolm, ist, 
tion of Oyrna ho enlls his fathor | of Persia, vol. i. pp, 90-02, Their 
Cambyses ‘tho powerful king’ | authority is but slight. 


(hishayathiya vazarka), , 
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years, At first, we are told,! Ariabanus neglected to 
arouse himself, and took no steps towards crushing the 
rebellion, which was limited to an assertion of the 
independence of Persia Proper, or the province of 
Fars. After a time the revolted vassal, finding himself 
unmolested, was induced to raise his thoughts higher, 
and commenced a career of conquest. ‘Turning his 
arms eastward, he attacked Kerman (Carmania), and 
easily succeeded in reducing that scantily-peopled 
tract under his dominion? He then proceeded to 
menace the north, and, making war in that quarter, 
overran and attached to his kingdom some of the 
outlying provinces of Media, Roused by these ag- 
gressions, the Parthian monarch at length took the 
field, collected an army consisting in part of Parthiaus, 
in part of the Persians who continued faithful to him,? 
against his vassal, and, invading Persia, soon brought 
his adversary to a battle. A long and bloody contest 
followed, both sides suffering great ‘losses ; but victory 
finally declared itself in favour of Artaxerxes, through 
the desertion to him, during the engagement, of a por- 
tion of his cnemy’s forces A. second conflich ensued 
within a short period, in which the insurgents were 
even more completely successful; the camage on the 
side of the Parthians was great, the loss of the Persians 
small; and the great king fled precipitately from the 
field. Still the resources of Parthia were equal to a 
third trial of arms. After a brief pause, Artubanus 


1 Malealm, p. 01, So <Agathangoluss — erdiZera 
? Thid, 18.0.3 Tahari, ii, p, 70.) ‘Apraptony perd MdpOwr, Eyuw val 
Thomas (Num, Chron, Now xlv.g} ade ddAlyoug Wkpaaey pup wenanmopy= 
Now Sories, p, Gt) aesigna tho | adrag rg rv duogtdun Aovlg Ch 
earliest coms of Artaxerxes to tho | § 8), 
period when he was King of Vara | 4 Vhid. Lava, 
only, or poxhaps of Fars and Korman, 
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made a final effort to reduce his revolicd vassal ; and a 
last engagement took place in the plain of Iormuz,! 
which was a portion of the Jerahi valley, in the 
beautiful country between Bebahan and Shuster, 
Here, afier a desperate conflict, the Parthian monarch 
suffered a third and signal defeat; his army was 
scattered ; and he himself lost his life in the combat. 
According to some, his death was the result of a hand- 
to-hand conflich with his great antagonist,? who, pre- 
tending to fly, drew him on, and then pierced his heart 
with an arrow. 

The victory of Hormuz gave to Artaxerxes the 
dominion of the East; but it did not secure him this 
result at once, or without further struggle, Artabanus 
had left sons;® and both in Bactria and Armenia 
there were powerful branches of the Arsacid family," 
which could not see unmoved the downfall of their 
kindred in Parthia, Chosroés, the Armenian monarch, 
was a prince of gonsiderable ability, and is said to have 
been set upon his throne by Artabanus, whose brother 
he was, according to some wyiters.2 At any rate he was 
an Avsacid ; and he felt keenly the diminution of his 
own influence involved in the transfor to an alien race 
of the sovereignty wielded for five centuries by the 
descendants of the first Arsaces, He had set his forces in 


® Metaphrastus, quoted by M. 


1 Dio Onssius (Ixxx, 8) ond 
Langlois in his edition of Agathan- 


Agathangelus (1.s.c,) aliko note tho 


three ongagoments, but give no 
indications of locality, Wo are in- 
debtod to the Persian writers for 
the mention of the ‘plain of Tor- 
muy’ (Seo Malcolm, Iistory of 
Persia, vol, ip, 01.) They are not, 
howevor, all agreed upon the point, 
for the Modjmel-al-Lavarikh places 
the battle at Nehavend near Kcba- 
tana, (See tho Jounal Asiatique for 
184], p. 601,) 


gelus, published. inthe Pragm. Hist. 
Gr, of Mons. ©. Miiller, vol. y. 
pus 2nda, p. 118; Aodjnel-al- 
Lewarikh, Lac, ; Taba, ii. p, 78, 
: ee Gass. 18.0. : ee 
thang, Prof, § 2; Hist. 
Re sTNipltae, i,§.9; Mos, Ohoren, 
Thst-Armen, ii, 65-69, 
5 Agathang. Zhst, i. § 0 (Greok 
vorsion); Procop, De Aidif, Jus- 
tintan. iii. 1, ‘ 
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motion, while the contest between Artabanus and Arta- 
xorxes was still in progress, in the hope of affording sub- 
stantial help to his relative! But the march of events 
was too rapid for him; and, ere he could strike a 
blow, he found that the time for effectual action had 
gone by, that Artabanus was no more, and that the 
dominion of Artaxerxes was established over most of the 
countries which had previously formed portions of the 
Parthian Empire. Still, he resolved to continue the 
struggle ; he was on friendly terms with’ Rome,? and 
might count on an imperial contingent; he had some 
hope that the Bactrian Arsavide would join him ;° at 
the worst, he regarded his own power as firmly fixed 
and as sufficient 10 cnable him’ to maintain an equal 
contest- with the new monarchy. Accordingly he 
took the Parthian Arsacids under his protection, and 
gave them a refuge in the Armenian territoryt At 
the same time he negotiated with both Balkh and Rome, 
made arrangements with the barbarians upon his 
northern fronticr to lend him aid,® and, having col- 
lected a large army, invaded the new kingdom on the 
north-west,® and gained certain nob unimportant sue 
cesses, According to the Armenian historians, Arin- 
xerxes Jost Assyria and the adjacent regions; Bactria 
wavered ; and, alter the struggle had continued for 4 
year or lvo, Ute founder of the second Persian ompire 
was obliged to fly ignominiously to Thadial? But this 


1 Mos, Ohor. ii, 68; Agathang, | I sponse, the Silvani, the Oespians, 


lg.e, and the Thing (1), Tle was alaa 
* Mos. Ohor. ii, 69, Comparo { holpod by the Naracons (il, § 4). 
Merodian, vi, 5, o Agathang. ti, § 2; Moa, Chor, 
5 Moa, Chor. 1.g.c. ii, 09, 
4 Dio Cass. Lacs 7 Ro Mosos (77st. Arm, te 70, 


5 According to Aguthangolus (il. | ad fin), Agathangelue, howover, 
§ 1), Choarods called in the aid'of'| tho carlior writor, imalea no aul 
the Albaniang, tho Iberiang, the | oxtrome assertion, According to 
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entire narrative seems to be deeply tinged with the 
vitiating stain of intense national vanity, a fault which 
markedly characterises the Armenian writers, and 
renders them, when unconfirmed by other authorities, 
almost worthless, The general course of events, and 
the position which Artaxerxes takes in his dealings 
with Rome (4.D, 229—280), sufficiently indicate that 
any reverses which he sustained at this time in his 
struggle with Chosroés and the unsubmitied Arsacide! 
must have been trivial, and that they certainly had no 
greater vesult than to establish the independence of Ar- 
menia, which, by dint of leaning upon Rome,? was able 
to maintain itself against the Persian monarch and to 
check the advance of the Persians in North-Western Asia. 

Axtaxerxes, however, resisted in this quarter, and 
unable to overcome the resistance, which he may have 
regarded as deriving its effectiveness (in part at least) 
from the support lent it by Rome. determined (ab. 
A.D, 229) to challenge the empire to an encounter. 
Aware that Arlabanus, his late rival, against whom he 
had measured himself, and whose power he had com- 
pletely overthrown, had been successful in his war 
with Macrinus, had gained the great battle of Nisibis, 
and forced the Imperial State to purchase an igno- 
minions peace by a payment equal to nearly two 


him Artaxerxes maintained the 
alrugela, but with constant ill 
success, for twolve yonrs (Liat. ii, 
§§ 2 and 8), Patkouian believes 
Chosrots to have ravaged tho 
Porsian territory as far as Clesiphon; 
to have thore quarrelled with hia 
allies, who quitted him; and after 
this {0 have had no great success, 
though he continued the war for ten 
yous, from A.D, 227 10 A.0.287(Jour~ 
nal Asiatique, 1806, pp, 142-8), 


1 Wo might doubt whethor 
any Toyerses at all were sustained, 
weie it not for the statement of 
Dios tai ry Appenay jaa, wdvrai= 
Ua apig Te Tdy émeywpuuy kal mpdg 
Midey rivay ray re rod ’ApraBdvov 
aalduy atalaag, we piv riveg Myou- 
muy, Epuyev, tae 6 Erepa, avenvipyse 
mpg mapacxeniy duvdpewg pelSovog 
(Ixxx. 8), 

® Mos, Chor, ii, 68-59, 
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millions of our money,! he may naturally have thought 
that a facile triumph was open io his arms in this diree- 
tion, Alexander Severus, the occupant of the imperial 
throne, was a young man of a weak character, con- 
trolled in a great measure by his mother, Julia Mamma, 
and as yet quile undistinguished as a genoral. The 
Roman forces in the Last were known to be licentious 
and insubordinate ;? corrupted by the softness of the 
climate and the seductions of Oriental manners, they 
disregarded the restraints of discipline, indulged in the 
vices which at once encrvate the frame and lower the 
moral character, had scant respect for their leaders, 
and secmed a defence which it would be casy to 
overpower and sweep away. Artaxerxes, like other 
founders of great empires, entertained lofty views of 
his abilities and his destinies; the monarchy which he 
had built up in the space of some five or six yours was 
far from contenting him; well read in the ancient 
history of his nation, he sighed after the glorious days 
of Cyrus the Great and Darius ITystaspis, whon all 
Western Asia from the shores of the Alyean to the 
Indian desert, and portions’ of Europe and Alvica, had 
acknowledged the sway of the Persian king, ‘The 
territories which these princes had ruled he regarded 
as his own by right of inheritance; and we are told 
‘that he not only entertained, but boldly published, (hese, 
views. lis emissaries everywhere declared that (hoir 
master claimed the dominion of Asia as tir as the 
Aigean Sea and the Propontis. Tt was his duty and 
his mission to recover (o the Persians their pristine 





1 Soo the Author's Stach Ifon- | (Dio Ones, Ixax, 4), 

archy, pp 300, 4 Torodion, vii 23 Dio Cass, 
2 They had reeently murdered j Jaxx, 3, 

their general, Flavius TToracleon 
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empire. What Cyrus had conquered, what the Persian 
kings had held from that time until the defeat of 
Codomannus by Alexander, was his by indeleasible 
right, and he was about to take possession of it, 

Nor were these brave words a mere brutum fulmen, 
Simuliancously with the putting forth of such lofty 
pretensions, the troops of the Persian monarch crossed 
the Tigris and spread thomselves over the entire 
Roman province of Mesopotamia, which was rapidly 
overrun and offered scarcely any resistance, ~Soverus 
learned at the same moment the demands of his adver- 
sary and the loss of one of his best provinces. Ho 
heard that his strong posts wpon the Tuphrates, the old 
defences of the empire in this quarter, were being 
attacked,’ and that Syria daily expected the passage of 
the invaders. The crisis was one requiring prompt 
action; but the weak and inexperienced youth was 
content to meet it with diplomacy, and, instead of 
sending an army to the Bast, despatched ambassadors 
to bis rival with a letter, ‘Artaxerxes,’ he said, 
‘ought to confine himself to his own territories and 
not. seek to revolutionise Asia; i was unsafe, on the 
sirongth of mere unsubstantial hopes, to commence a 
great war, ‘Everyone should be content with keeping 
what belonged io him, Artaxerxes would find wat 
with Rome « very different thing from the con- 
tests in which he had béen hitherto engaged with 
barbarous races like his own. He should call to mind 
the successes of Augusius and Trajan, and the trophies 
carricd off from the Tast by Lucius Verus and by 
Septimius Severus.’ 


1 TIerodian, 1s.c. Compare Lampridius (Pit. Al, Sov, § 58): ‘ Torras 
intoramnanns ab impura illa bolua recapines. 
9 TIevodian, Lac. 
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The counsels of morleration have rarely much. effect 
in restraining princely ambition, Artaxerxes replied 
by an embassy in which he ostentatiously displayed. the 
wealth and magnificence of Persia;+ but, so far from 
making any deduction from his original demands, he 
now distinctly formulated them, aud required thoir 
immediate acceptance, ‘Artaxerxes, the Greal King,’ 
he said, ‘ordered 2 the Romans and their ruler to take 
their departure forthwith from Syria and the rest of 
Western Asia, and to allow the Persians to exercise 
dominion over Ionia and Caria and the other countries 
within the Aigean and the Zuxine, since these cown- 
tries belonged to Persia by right of inheritance.’ ® A 
Roman emperor hac seldom received such a message ; 
and Alexander, mild and gentle as he was by nature, 
seems to have had his equanimity disturbed by the 
insolence of the mandate. Disregarding the sacredness 
of the ambassadorial character, he stripped the envoys 
of their splendid apparel, treated them as prisoners of 
war, and settled them as agricultural colonists in 
Phrygia. If we may believe Tlerodian, he even took 
credit. to himself for sparing their lives, which he 
regarded as jusly forfeit to the offended majesty of 
the empire, 

Meantime the angry prince, convinced at last agninst 
his will that nogotiations with such an enemy were 
futile, collected an army ant, began his march towards 
the East, Taking troops from the various provinces 


Four hundred youths, selected | # Kercher pbyag Aaadsig Apru 
from the tallest and most beautiful Hinlng dplarantia Pupatovg re cad cbn 
of the Persians, dressed in iich | dayowra cérou Nuplag ra domdone 
apparel, and with golden ornaments, | ‘Amlag re rig Wipdey ca reeytdrng 
mounted moreover on {ne stoeds, | (Ihid,) * 
and armed with bows, carried tho | 8 ita ydp abra Mepody mpoyornd 
mossage of tho Porsian monarch to | arypara, (Ibid.) 

Rome (Ilorodian, yi. 4). 
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through which he passed,! he conducted to Antioch, in 
the autumn of 4.D. 281,7 a considerable force, which 
was there augmented by the legions of the East and by 
troops drawn. from Leypt® and other quarters. Arta- 
xorxes, on his parl, was notidle. According to Severus 
himself! the army brought into the field by the 
Persian monarch consisted of one hundred and twenty 
thousand mailed horsemen, of cighteen hundred 
scythed chariols, and of seven hundred trained ele- 
phants, bearing on their backs towers filled with 
archers; and though this pretended host has been 
truly characterised as one ‘the like of which is not to 
be found in Eastern history, and has scarcely been 
imagined in Eastern romance,’ ® yet, allowing much for 
exaggeration, we may still safely conclude that great 
exertions had been made on the Persian side, that their 
forees consisted of the three arms mentioned, and that 
the numbers of cach were large beyond ordinary 





Benhadad), 1,400 (Solomon), and 


1 Tspacially from INyria, where 
eyon 2,000 chariots (Ahab, accord- 


some of the bort Roman troops 
Obelisk), yot in 


wore always stationed to defend 
the frontier of the Danube, 

2 'Dhore is somo little doubt ns 
to the oxact chronology. T follow 
Clinton (4 2. vol. i, pp, 244-246), 
Do Champagny makes Severus 
anive in Antioch two years laler— 
AD, 288 (Lea Césarg du wroisitme 
Stale, tom, HW. p. 115), . 

* Tforodian, vi. 4, sud jin 

‘See the speoch of Sayerus in 
ihe Senate on his return from the 
Last, recorded by Lampridius (1%, 
‘Alo, Sev, § 66). 

5 So Gibbon (Decline and Fall, 
ch, viii, vol. i. p, 268), The num- 
hors of the chariota and of the 
olophants aro especially improbable, 
Though in tho moro ancient period 
of Oviontal history we find instances 
of kings possessing 1,200 (Shishalr, 


ing to tho Black 
later limes only very moderate 
munbera_ wore bronght into the 
fiold, Xonophon  rockons the 
chariots of an Oriental army at 
800 (Syrep, vi, 1, § 28); and the 
actual number gmploye at Arbela 
was only 200 (Arvinn, Zap, Ai, ili, 
11; Q, Ourt, iv. 12; Diod, Sic, 
xvii, 53), The Arsacid monarchs 
do not seom to have uscd chariots 
at all in warftre (Stvth Monarchy, 
p. 409). Nothing can well he 
more wilikely than that Arlaxerxes 
should, within six yems of his 
establishmont as ‘great Icing,’ 
havo collected a force of 1,800 war 
chariots, 

On the improbability of the 
‘goven hen elephants,’ see the 
excellent note of Gibbon, ‘ 
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precedent. The two adversaries were thus not ill 
matched; each brought the flower of his troops to the 
conllicL; each commanded the army, on which hig 
dependence was placed, in person; cach looked to 
obtain from the contest nol only an inerease of 
military glory, but substantial fruits of victory in the 
shape of plunder or territory. 

It might have been expected that the Persian 
monarch, after the high tone which he had taken, 
would have maintained an aggressive attitude, have 
crossed the Euphrates, and spread the hordes at his 
disposal over Syria, Cappadocia, and Asia Minor, But 
it seems to be certain that he did not do go, and that 
the initiative was taken by the other side, Probably 
the Persian arms, as inefficient in sieges as the 
Parthian, were unable to overcome tho resistance 
offered by the Roman forts upon the great river; and 
Artaxerxes was too good a gencral to throw his forces 
into the heart of un cnemy’s country withoul having 
first secured a safe retreat, The Tuphrates was there- 
fore crossed by his adversary? in the spring of A.p, 
232; the Roman province of Mesopotamia was easily 
recovered ;? and arrangements were made by which 
it was hoped to deal the new monarchy @ heavy blow, 





if not actually to crush aud 


1 On the Parthian incapacity, 
seo the Author's Sialk Mona chy, 
» 406, nole 4, Tho early Porsians 
Ta shown no such, woaknoss 
(Aneie Aonarehies, vol, ive py 
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the Paithians thon the moro scion- 
tific mothod of thoir own ancestors, 
2 Uorodian, vi 6, Compare 
Lampridius, § 66, 
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conquer it," 


copimus!’ (Hover, ap. Lamprid. 
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Alexander divided. his troops into three bodies. One 
division was to act towards the north, to take advan- 
tage of the friendly disposition of Chosrots, king 
of Armenia, and, waversing his strong mountain ter- 
ritory, to direct its attack upon Media, into which 
Armenia gave a ready entrance, Another was to take 
a southern line,’ and to threaten Persia Proper from 
the marshy tract about the junction of the Euphrates 
with the Tigris, a portion of tho Babylonian territory. 
The third and main division, which was to be com- 
manded by the emperor in person, was to act ona 
line intermediate between the other two, which would 
conduct it to the very heart of the enemy’s territory, 
and. at the same time allow of its giving effective sup- 
port to either of the two other divisions if they should 
necdit, The plan of operations appears to have been 
judiciously constructed, and should perhaps be as- 
cribed rather to the friends whom the youthful emperor 
consulted? than to‘his own unassisted wisdom, But 
the best designed plans may be frustrated by unskilful- 
ness or timidity in the execution; and it was here, if 
we may trust the author who alone gives us any 
detailed account of the campaign,’ that the weakness 


pridius is completely silent with 
respect to all tho dotails of the war 
(ndique aucun des ddtgils do la 
guorre,’ Do Champagny, ii, p, 122) 
ig almost conclusive ageinst the 
yorncity of his story, ‘ 

1'The present toxt of TToradian 
has ‘north’ for ‘south’ here; put 
tho context clearly shows that 
either he or one of his copyists 
has made a mistake, 

2 yeabdpevay adv ruig fore Eves 
vr) orpupiwrichy tle tpetg .ptoipay. 
(ITorodian, vi 6.) ’ 

3'Tho relative oredibility of 
Tlerodian and Lampridius in their 





yospective accounts of Alexander's 
Persian campaign has long formed 
a subject of dispute with historical 
avilics, Among important names 


"on either side are Gibbon and Nie- 


buhr for Tlerodian; Eelhel, Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, and De Champagny 
for higimpugner. Tho main points 
in favour of TTorodian me, fist, bis 
being a contomporary; secondly, 
his general modoration and good 
sense; and thirdly, the minutoness 
and cireumstantiality of his account, 
which stands in strong contrast with 
tho vague hoasts of Alexander him- 
self and his biographer. It is 
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of Alexander’s character showed itself. 
army successfully traversed 
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The northern 
Armenia, and, invading 


Media, proved itself in numerous small actions superior 
tg the Persian force opposed to It, and was able to 


plunder and ravage 
‘The southern division 


the entire country ab ils pleasure. 
crossed Mesopotamia in safety, 


and threatened to invade Porsia Proper2 Tad Alexander 


with the third and inain 
two secondary armics, 


had he 


division kept fuith with the 


marched briskly and 


combined his movemcuts with theirs, the trimnph of 


the Roman arms 
from personal timidity or 


the anxiotics of his mother Mamma, 


would have been assured, 
from an wniable regard for 


Bul, either 


he hing back 


while his right and left wings made their advance, and sv 


ce rng rect 


sought to discredit Tloradion by 
imputing to him aprejudiog x ainab 
Aloxander; but, on the whole, his 
account of that hy is not an un- 
dIntloring portrait, Again, it is said 
(De Champagay, ti. t 121) to be 
inconesivablo that, if TLevodian’s 
necount of the campaign lind been 
trne, the gonaral rosult of the cone 
test should havo boon so absolutely 
without injury to Romo as ho hime 
golf admits it to have boon, Gorm 
tainly there is « dillicully horo; hut 
it is not insuperable, Wo, with 
our Wostorn notions, should hayo 
oxpectod Artaxerxes to havo fol 
lowed up his successes in A.D, 282 
dy a gront invasion of the Roman | 
territory in A.D, 288, Hub wo find 
him absolutely passive, This apponrs 
sirango until wo roflect thet an 
Bastorn army aflor a victory de- 
mands a timo for real and onjoy- 
ment thatithas almost of necossity 
to be dishandod, and can only be 
collected again aftor a considorable 
interval, Enatorn kings, moreover, 
aro often nny oreapricions, Orodes 
did not follow up his victory ovor 
Crassus by any sorious attuck on 





the Roman Lonritory until two yenra 
had pussod aed Monarchy, pp. 
177-8), And a similar noglect of 
favourablo opportunities ia obsory- 
able throughout Orlontal history, 

Tt may bo added that thoro ts at 
least one oxpression in Lampridius 
which botrays tho truth that ho 
ondenyows to concoml, ‘Tho uni- 
yoranl ery of tho Romans who ac 
companiéd Alexander's tiumphal 
Frcuelan from the Capitol to the 
*ulneo was, Lampriding tolla ua 
(§ 87), this: "Tome in saved, sine 
Aloxandor ig aqfe’ Safety ts only 
a auhjeat of congratulation after 
imorinant dangor, 

1 ‘There ta somo difleulty in 
understanding Thorodian hore, ainco 
his poogenphical jdons aro confused 
(Gibbon, ch, viii, noto HI). TIo 
speaks af tha second army as threat. 
ening bath Partita and Vorsis. 
Tho ronal Varthia, between the 
mepien and Baetela, eannot, it 
soos lo mo, bo intended. [ sue 
pecb that ho means by Parthin the 
tract about Ctesiphon, recontly tho 
head-quartora of Parthian power. 
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allowed the enemy to concentrate their efforts on these 
two isolated bodies. The army in Media, favoured by 
the rugged character of the country, was able to main- 
tain ils ground without much difficulty ; but that which 
had advanced by the line of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and which was still marching through the boundless 
plains of the great alluvium, found itself suddenly 
beset by a countless host, commanded by Artaxerxes 
in person, and, though it struggled gallantly, was over~ 
whelmed and utterly destroyed by the arrows of the 
terrible Persian bowmen. Herodian says, no doubt 
with some cxaggeration, that this was the greatest 
calamity which had ever befallen the Romans! It 
certainly cannot compare with Canna, with the disaster 
of Varus, or even with the similar defeat of Crassus in 
a not very distant region. But it was (if rightly repre- 
sentod by Herodian) a terrible blow. Jt absolutely 
determined the campaign. A Crsar or a Trajan might 
have retrieved such a loss. An Alexander Severus 
was not likely even to make an attempt to do so. 
Already weakened in body by the heat of the climate 
and the unwonted fatigues of war,? he was utterly 
prostrated in spirit by the intelligence when it reached 
hin, The signal was af once given for retreat. 
Orders were sont to the corps d'armde which occupied 
Media to evacuate ils conquests and to retire forth- 
with upon the Iuphrates, -These orders were executed, 
but with difienlty. Winter had already set in 
throughout the high regions; and in its retreat the 
amy of Media suffered great losses through the 
inclemency of the climate, so that those who reached 


1 Meylorn abrn ouppopd .... | rar dpyaiwy drodeobong, (Vv. 5, sub 
"Papitoug reyes, duvduewe peyloryg Fn.) ‘ : Pee 
Siapdupelone, youipy vat pony pydeplay Tleradian, vi. U, stb nit, 
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Syria wore but a small proportion of the original 
force, Alexander himself, and the army which he led, 
experienced less difficulty ; but disease dogged the 
steps of this division, and when ils columns reached, 
Antioch, it was found to be greatly reduced in numbers 
by sickness, though ‘it had never confronted an enemy, 
The three armies of Severus suffered not indeed equally, 
but still in every case considerably, from three distinet 
causes—sickness, severe weather, and marked inforiority 
to the enemy! The last-named. cause had annihilated 
the southern division; the northern had succumbed. to 
climate; the main army, led by Severns himself, was 
(comparatively speaking) intact, but even this had 
been decimated by sickness, and was not in a condition 
to carry on the war with vigour, The result of the 
campaign had thus been allogether favourable to the 
Persians,? but yet it had convinced Artaxerxes that 
Rome was more powerful than he had thought. It 
had shown him that in imagining the timo had. arrived 
when they might be casily driven out of Asia, he had 
made a mistake. ‘The imperial power had proved 
itself strong cnough to penetrate deeply within his 
territory, to ravage some of his best provinces, and to 
threaten his capitel.® ‘The grand ideas with which he 
had entered upon the contest had consequently to be 
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1 Lampridius thus sums up tho 


‘lost a laygo nunbor of thoir bad 


account of Horodian and his fol-| troops, ‘Cho Romans of tho south- 


lowors :—! Amisisye illum (80, Alux~ 
andrum) exercitum dicount fame, 
frigore, ac morbo’ (§ 67); bué 
Tlorodinn anysnothing about famine, 
Tlis words are: ray tardy pomsir 
tod orparud, wy tverpe, rd mAetarow 
dropaddure diagdpars syjepopaty, vor, 
TodEI, KpbEL, pridins seems 
to havo road Arq for wadipe, 

* Tho Persians had, howover, 


orn army had fought woll, and 
thair defeat had cost thoir enomy 
dour, (Seo Merodion, vi, 0, sub sla.) 

2» Peraopolis aeoms to live now 
becemo the main Porsian capital, 
undor tho native namo of Istakr 
or Stalos (Agathang, i. § 0, sud fin.) 
Ttwas threatonod whon the southern 
army af Sovorus wis expected to 
invade Porsia. Propor Caupra, p, 48), 
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abandoned; and it had to be recognised that the 
struggle with ome was one in which the two parties 
were very evenly matched, one in which it was not to 
be supposed that either side would very soon obtain 
any decided preponderance, Under these cireum- 
stances the grand ideas were quietly dropped; the 
army which had been gathered together to enforce 
them was allowed to disperse, and was not required 
within any given time to reassemble ; it is not unlikely 
that (as Niebuhr conjectures!) a peace was made, 


though whether Rome ceded any of her territory? . 


by its terms is exceedingly doubtful. Probably the 
general principle of the arrangement was a return to 
the status quo ante bellum, or, in other words, the 
acceptance by either side, as the true territorial limits 
between Rome and Persia,’ of those boundaries which 
had been previously held ta divide the imperial pos- 
sessions from the dominions of the Arsacide, 

The issue of the struggle was no doubt disappointing 
to Artaxerxes; but if, on the one hand, it dispelled 
some illusions and proved to him that the Roman 
State, though verging to its decline, nevortheless still 
possessed a vigotm and a life which he had been far 
from anticipating, on the other hand it left him free to 
concentrate his efforts on the reduction of Armenia, 
which was zeally of more importance to him, from Ar- 
menia being the great stronghold of the Arsacid power, 
than the nominal attachmentto the empire of half-a-dozen 
Roman provinees. So long as Arsacide maintained 


1 TLectu'es on Ancient Ilstory,}thore having been no logs, The 
vol, iii, p, 278, efligy of the Roman emperor con~ 

2 ¢Vomo must on that occasion | tinnes upon the coins of the Meso- 
have lost many ‘parts of hor Hastein | potamian cities and states after the 
possessions.’ (Niebuhr, lac.) Tho | expedition of Alexander just as be- 
numismatic evidence is in favour of | fore, 


Rh 


an 
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themselves in a position of ind ependence and substantial 
power so near the Persian borders, and in a country of 
such extent and such vast natural strength as Armenia, 
there could not but be a danger of reaction, of the 
nations again reverting 0 the yoke whereto they had 
by long use become accustomed, and of the star of 
the Sasanidew paling before that of the former masters 
of Asia, It-was essential lo the consolidation of the 
now Persian Empire that Armenia should be subju- 
gated, or al any rate that Arsacidm should cvase 
fo govern it; and the fret that the peace which 
appears to have been made between Rome and Persia, 
A.D, 232, set Artaxerxes ab liberty to direct all his 
endeavours to the establishment of such relauons 
between his own stato and Armenia as he deemed 
required by public policy aud necessary for the security 
of his own power, must be regarded as one of para- 
mount importance, and as probably one of the causes 
mainly actuating him in the negotiations and inclining 
him to consent to peace on any fiir and equitable 
terms. 

Consequently, the intmedinte result of hostilities 
ceasing between Persia and Rome was their renewal 
between Persia and Armenia, ‘The war had indeed, 
in one sense, never ceased 5 for Chosrats had been an 
ally of the Romans during the campaign of Soverus,! 
and had no doubt played a part in Une fivasion and 
devastation of Media which have been deseribed 
above? But, the Romans having withdrawn, he was 
loft wholly dependent on his own resources 5 and the 


1 TIeodinn, vi. 6; Mos, Chor, evident that ho has boon misled 
ii. GD, Moses, it is true, calls tho | hy a flay view of Roman eliono- 
Loman empeor, who was tho ally | logy. 
of Chosrocg, Philip (1); but it ia] * Seo p. 40, 
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entire strength of Persia was now doubtless brought 
into the ficld against him. Still he defended himself 
with such success, and caused Artaxerxes so much 
alarm, that after a time that monarch began to despair 
of ever conquering his adversary by fair means, and 
cast about for some other mode of accomplishing his 
purpose. Summoning an assembly of all the vassal 
kings, the governors, and the commandants throughout 
the empire, he besought them to find some cure for 
the existing distress, at the same time promising a rich 
reward to tho man who should contrive an effectual 
remedy, The second place in the kingdom should be 
his; he should have dominion over one half of the 
Arians ;+ nay, he should share the Persian throne with 
. Artaxerxes himself, and hold a rank and dignity only 
slightly inferior. We are told that these offers pre- 
vailed with a noble of the empire, named Anak,? a 
man who had Arsacid blood in his veins, and belonged 
to that one of the three branches of the old royal stock 
which had long been settled at Bactra (Balkh), and 
that he was indueed thereby to come forward and 
undertake the assassination of Chosroés, who was his 
near relative and would not be likely to suspect him 
"of an illintont, Artaxerxes warmly encouraged him 
in his design, and ina little time it was successfully 
carried out. Anak, with his wife, his children, his 
brother, and a train of attendants, pretended to take 
refuga in Armenia from the threatened vengeance of 
his sovercien, who caused his troops to pursue him, as 
a rebel and deserter, to the very borders of Armenia. 
Unsuspicious of any evil design, Chosroes r¢ceived the 
1 Mos, Chor. fi, 71+ ‘Ut dimt-) Agathangelue, Anag in_ tho Ar- 
diam partom Arionum insun ditions | meman (§ 18); Anacusin Whiaton’s 
donerat,’ version of Moses of Chordné (ii 


2"avax in tho Gieck text of | 71); daak in Sépédos (iii, 1). 
nr? 
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exiles with favour, discussed with them lis plus for the 
subjugation of Persia, tnd, having sheltered them durin 
the whole of the auiumn and witter, proposed to them 
Jin the spring that they should accompany [tim and take’ 
partin the year’s campaign Anuk, foreed by this pro. 
posal Lo precipitate his designs, contrived a meeting 
between himself, his brother, and Chosrods, without at- 
tendants, on the pretext of discussing plans of attack, 
and, having thus got the Armenian monarch at a dis- 
advantage, drew sword upon him, together with his 
brother, and casily put him to death, The crime 
which he had undertaken was thus accomplished ; but 
he did not live lo receive the reward promised him for 
it, Armenia rose in arms on learning the foul deed 
wrought upon its king; the bridges and the few 
practicable outlets by which the capital could be 
quitled were occupied by armad men; and the mu 
derers, driven to desperation, lost their lives in an 
altempt to make their escape by swimming the river 
Araxes? Thus Artaxerxes obtained his object with- 
out having to pay the price that he had agreed upony 
his dreaded rival was removed; Armenia lay at his 
merey; and he had not to weaken his power at home 
by sharing it with an Arsacid partner, 

The Persian monarch allowed the Arnueninus no 
ime io recover from the blow which he had trea 
cherously dealt them. * Lis armics ab ones ontered 
their terrilory® and carried everything before them. 
Chosrots scems to have bad no son of sullicient age 
io sneceed him, and the defenee of Lhe country fell 
upon the satraps, or governors of the several provinees. 


1 Agathang, § 14. ray yedupiae Evflew weed fiflary ora 
2 'Ly roig orevoig mepikurdooarreg | puplpiylong wemonjauey, (Lb § 15.) 
[ei carpdrar) rode goyddag iv pice | § Ibid a HL § 10, 
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These chiefs implored the aid of the Roman emperor! 
ud received a contingent; but neither were their 
own exertions nor was the valour of their allies of 
any avail. Artaxerxes easily defeated the confederate 
amy, and forced the satraps tp take refuge in Roman 
territory. Armenia submitted to his arms, and became 
an integral portion of his empire. It probably did 
not greatly trouble him that Artavasdes, oné of the 
satraps, succeeded in carrying off one of the sons of 
Chosrods, a boy named Tiridates, whom he conveyed 
to Rome, and placed under the protection of the reign- 
ing emperor? 

Such were the chief military successes of Artaxerxes, 
The greatest of our historians, Gibbon, ventures indeed 
to assign to him, in addition, ‘some easy victories over 
the wild Scythians and the effeminate Indians.’* But 
there is no good authority for this statement; and on 
the whole itis unlikely that he camé into contact with 
either nation. lis coins are not found in Affghanis- 
tan;5 and it may be doubted whether he ever made 
any castern expedition, His reign was not long; and 
it was sufliciontly occupied by the Ronian and Ar- 

-menian wars, and ‘by the greatest of all his works, 
+the reformation of religion. 

The religious aspect of the insurrection which 
trausforred the headship of Western Asia from the 
Parthians to the Persians, from Artabanus to Arta- 
xerxes, has been already noticed ;* but we have now 


' Mos, Choa. ii, 78, Agathan- | 4 Decline and Fall, ch. viii, 


yolus is silont on this point. (vol, i, p. 249), . 
3 Apathang. lsc.s Mos, Chor.} 5 Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 
ii, 74, : 883, This writer notes that the 


3 Tooltus, according to Moses | assertion of Gibbon is ‘somewhat 
(ii, 78); but really, it ia probable, unwarrantablo,’ 
tho third Gordinn, * Seo ahove, pp. 8-10, 
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to wace, so far as we can, the steps by which the 
religious revolution was accomplished, and the fnith of 
Zoroaster, or what was believed to be such, esta. 
blished as the religion of the State throughout the 
new empire. Artaxerxes, himsell (if we may believe 
Agathias+) a Magus, was resolved from the first that, 
if his efforts to shake off the Parthian yoke succeeded, 
he would use his bes) endeavours to overthrow the 
Parthian idolatry and instal in its stead the ancestral 
religion of the Persians. This religion consisted of 1 
combination of Dualism with a qualified creature. 
worship, and a special reverence for the elements, 
earth, air, water, and fire, Zoroastrianism, in the 
enrlies, form which is historically known to us,? 
postulated two independent and contending principles 
—a principle of good, Ahura-Mazda, and a principle 
of evil, Angro-Mainyus. These beings, who were 
cocternal and cocqual, were engaged in a perpetual 
struggle for supremacy ; and the world was the buttle- 
field wherein the strife was carried on. ach had 
called into existence numerous inferior beings, through 
whose agency they waged thoir interminable conflict, 
Ahura-Mazda (Oromazdes, Ornuwil) had created thou 
sands of angelic beings to perform Iis will and fight’ 
on his side against the Tivil One; and) Angro-Mainyus 
(Arimanius, Abriman) had equally on his part ealled 
into being thousands of malignant spirits to be his 
omissarics in the world, to do his work, and fight his 
battles, ‘The greater of the powers called into being 





* Agath. ii, p. Od. tho Author's nreten? Afonarehica, 
2 A qiitical analysis of tho vol. iii, pp, 104-107.)  Thut wo 
Zondavesta into its” cavlier and | only Imow tho Voysian xeligion 
later portions seoms to show that | historically from the time of Daring 
Dunlism was a evelopment out | Tlystaspis, whon Dualism was cor- 
of an eavlior Monothoiam, (Seo { tainly a part of it, 
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by Ahura-Mazda were proper objects of the worship of 
man,' though, of course, his main worship was to bo 
given to Ahura-Mazda. Angro-Mainyus was not to be 
worshipped, but to be hated and feared, With this 
dualistic belief had been combined, at a time not 
much later than that of Darius Hystaspis, an entirely 
separate system,” the worship of the elements. Fire, 
air, earth, and water were regarded as essentially holy, 
and to pollute any of them was acrime. Tire was 
especially to be held in honour; and it became an 
essential part of the Persian religion to maintain per- 
petually upon the fire-altars the sacred flame, supposed 
to have been originally kindled from heaven, and to 
see that it never went out? Together with: this ele- 
mental worship was introduced into the religion a 
profound regard for an order of priests called Magians, 
who interposed themselves between the deity and 
the worshipper,* and claimed to possess prophetic 
powers’ This Magian order was a priest-caste, and 
exercised vast influence, being internally organisod 
into a hierarchy containing many ranks, and claiming 
a sanctity far above that of the best laymen. 
Artaxerxes found the Magian order depressed by 
the systematic action of the later Parthian princes,’ who 
had practically fallen away from tho Zoroastrian faith 


**sncrificors,’ or usiths, ‘wiso mon’ 


1 Wspecially Mithra, the eun- 
| (Haug, Lssays on the Scored Lan- 


god, whose worship may bo traced 


back to the envliost Tranic times, 
3 oo the Author's  Anotent 

ALonarehtes, vol, isi, pp, 122-128, 
4 Strabo, xv. 8, §§ 14 and 16; 
Dio Ohrysost, Orat. Borysth. Ay 
, 


4d), A; Amm. Mare, xxiii, 
Agathias, ii, 26, 

4 Tlevod, i, 182; Stead, xv, 8, 
§ 18; Amm, Mare, lac, The 
ently priests of the Zoronstrians 
wore called havi, ‘soora,’ karapan, 





guage, Writings, and Religion of the 
Parsees, pp. 245-247) ; never Magi, 
A term which some identify with 
Magus (saga or maghava) occurs 
twice, but tivies only, in tho Zond- 
avesta. (Sco Weatergaard, Zntro- 
duction to Zendavesta, p. 17,) 

5 Dino, Fx. 8; Schol. ad Nieandr, 
Ther, 618; Oic, De Div, i, 28, 41; 
Val. Max, i. 6, 

® Agathing, ii, p, 65, 
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and become mere idolaters, Ie found the fire-altars 
in ruins, the sacred flame extinguished,’ the most 
essential of the Magian ceremonics and practices dis- 
regarded? Itverywhere, except perhaps in his own 
province of Persia Proper, he found idolatry esta- 
blished. ‘Temples of the sun abounded, whore images 
of Mithra were the object of worship,’ and the 
Mithraie cult was carried out with a variety of impos 
ing ceremonies. Similar temples to the moon existed 
in many places; and the images of the Arsacide vere 
associated with those of the sun and moon’ gods in 
the sanctuaries dedicated to them.* The precepts 
of Zoroaster were forgotten, ‘Tho sacred compositions 
which bore that sage’s name, and had been handed 
down from a remote antiquity, were still indeed pre- 
served, if not in a writlen fovm,® yet in the memory 
of the faithful few who clung to the old creed; but 
they had ccased to be regarded as binding upon their 
consciences by the great mass of the Western Asiatics, 
Western Asia was a secthing-pot, in which were mixed 
up a score of contradictory creeds, old and new, 
rational and irrational, Sabaisin, Magis, Zoroastrian- 
ism, Greciun polytheism, Ceraphim-worship, Judaism, 
Chaldco nysticism, Christianity, Artuxersxes conceived 
it to be his mission to evoke order out of Unis contusion, 
to establish in liew of this extreme diversity an abso- 
lute uniformity of religion, 





1 Mos, Ghor. ii, 74. of Zoroaster wore collected and 
2 TIorodinn, iv, 80. aeatored from extant MSS, or from 
8 Mos, Chor. lsc.y Dio Case. | oral tradition, muat romain uncom 
Ixxv, 12. tein; and tho disturbed state of the 
4 Mos, Chor, 1s.c, phonetic systom would rather lead ng 


5 (Whother, says Profesear Max | fo supipase a long-continned inflencn 
Miller, fon the revival of the Per-| of oral éradition!’ (iunon'a Dit 
sian religion and toraturo, 600] lnsophy of L&story, vol. iii, iin 
years aftor Aloxander, the works | 116-7.) 
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The steps which he took to effect his purpose seem 
to have been the following. He put down idolatry by 
a general destruction of the images, which he over- 
threw and broke to pieces! He raised the Magian 
hierarchy Lo a position of honour and dignity such as 
they had scarecly enjoyed even under the later 
Achamenian princes, securing them in a condi- 
tion of pecuniary independence by assigninents of 
lands,’ and also by allowing their title to claim from 
the faithful the tithe of all their possessions* He 
caused the sacred fire to be rekindled on the altars 
where it was extinguished,’ and assigned to certain 
bodies of priests the charge of maintaining the fire in 
each locality. He then proceeded to collect the sup- 
posed precepts of Zoroaster into a volume, in order 
to establish a standard of orthodoxy whereto he might 
require all to conform. He found the Zoroastrians 
themselves divided into a number of sects.6 Among 
these he established uniformity by means of a ‘ general 
council,’ which was attended by Magi from all parts of 
the empire, and which settled what was to be regarded 
as the irue Zoroastrian faith. According to the Oriental 
writers, this was effected in the following way :—Forty 
thousand, or, according to others, eighty thousand Magi 
having assembled, they were successively reduced by 
their own act to four thousand; to four hundred, to forty, 
and finally to seven, the most highly respected for 


1 Mas, Chor. 18.c,: ‘Statuas..,] Artaxerxes must have sanctioned 
Soliaque ot Lune simulachra, Atta- | the arrangement, 
sives confrogit,’ 4 Gibbon, Decline and Fail, vol. 
9 Apathina, Lac. inp. 888, 


9 Anu. Mare. xxiii, 6; p. 878.| & Mos, Chor. ti, 74, 
Tho ‘Magian lands’ mentioned in] _° Seventy, according to the 
thia passage may have been in | Oriental writers (soe Gibbon, vol. i, 
tho possession of tho caste under | p. 832); but this 10und number, a 
tho Parthians; but at any rato | multiple of seven, is suspicious, 
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their picty and learning. Of these seven there was 
one, a young but holy priest, whom the universal con- 
sent of his brethren recognised as pre-eminent, ITs 
name was Arda-Viral. ‘Tlaving passed through the 
strictest. ablutions, and drunk a powerful opiate, he 
was covered with a white linen and laid to sleep, 
Watched by seven of the nobles, including the king, 
he slept for seven days and nights; and, on his re- 
awaking, the whole nation listened with believing 
wonder to his exposition of the faith of Ormazd, 
which was carefidly written down by an attendant 
seribe for the benefit of posterity,’ ! 

The result, however brought about, which must 
always remain doubtful, was the authoritative issue of a 
volume which the learned of Europe have now pos- 
sessed for some quarter of a century,? and which hag 
recently been made accessible to the general reader 
by the labours of Spicgel.? This work, the Zondavesta, 
while it may contain fragments’ of a very ancient 
literature,? took its present shape in the time of 
Artaxerxes, and was probably then first collected 
from the mouths of the Zoroastrian priests and pub- 
lished by Arda-Viraf Certain additions may since 
have been made to it; but we are assured that ‘their 
nunber is small,’ and that we * have no reason to doubt 


tho volume, Burnout frat odited 


Milman, Zistory of Christianity, | th 
with eouvctnesd a portion of tho 


vol, ii, p, 261, (Compao tho dis- 


sertation of Bredow, profixed to 
Syneellns, vol. ti, in tho Corpes 
Hist, Byeant. of B, G. Niebuty, 
Bonn, 1829.) 

? Anquotil Duponon, who, to- 
wards tho close of tho last contury, 
professed to tranalato the Zend 
avesta into French, waa incompotent 
to tho tusk, and gave a wrong im. 
pression of the truo character of 


toxt, whieh has sineo buen published 
in its entirely by Wostorgaard 
(1862-1864) ond Spicgel (186L- 
1868). 

5 Neo his Translation of the 
Avesta, Burlin, 1801, 

4 Oh this point tho reador may 
consult Tang's Jisaya on the Sacred 
Language §e. of the Darsecs, Vom 
bay, 1802, 
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that the text of the Avesta, in the days of Ardé- 
Viraf, was on the whole exactly the same as at 
present.’ The religious system of the new Persian 
monarchy is thus completely known 10 us, and will be 
described minutely in a later chapter. At present we 
have to consider, not what the exact tenets of the 
Zoroastrians were, but only the mode in which 
Artaxerxes imposed them upon his subjects. 

The next step, after settling the true text of the 
sacred volume, was 10 agree upon its interpretation. 
The language of the Avesta, though pure Persian? was 
of so archaic a type that none but the most learned 
of the Magi understood it; to the common people, 
even to the ordinary priest, it was a dead letter. 
Artaxorxes seems to have recognised the necessity of 
agcompanying the Zend text with a translation and 
a commentary in the language of his own time, the 
Pehlovi or Tuzvaresh. Such a translation and com- 
mentary exist; and though in part belonging to later 
Sassanian times, they reach back probably in their 
earlier portions to the era of Artaxerxes, who may 
fairly be credited with the desire to make the sacred 
hook. ‘ understanded of the people,’ 

Further, it was necessary, in order to secure perma- 
nont uniformity of belief, to give tothe Magian priest- 
hood, the keepers and interpreters of the sacred book, 
very extensive powers, TheMagian hierarchy was there- 


cuneiform inscriptions; then Peh- 


1 Max Mulloy, in Bunaen’s Philo- 
sophy of Ilistory, vol. iti, p, 116, 

3 Tho Aryan character of the 
Zond was ist proved by Rask, 
and is now admitted by all scholars, 
Zond and Sanshiit wero two'ancient 
slater forms of speoch, From Zend 
camo, fixst, Acheomenian Porsian, 
or the language of tho Poisian 


levi or Tuzvaresh, Persian in its soud 
(Max Muller, p. 119), but to a laige 
extent Semitic in its vocabulary ; 
next, Paisi, which is Tiavaresh 

urified fiom its Semitic ingre- 
dients; and finally, the language of 
Findusi, which continues to be 
spoken at the present day, 


[Cie IT 
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fore associated with the monarch in the governmont and 
administration of the State. It was declared that the 
aliay and the throne were insoparable, and must always 
sustain cach other The Magi were made to form the 
great council of the nation While they lent their 
support to the crown, the crown upheld them against 
all impugners, and enforced by pains and penulties 
their decisions. Persecution was adopted and as- 
serted as a principle of action without any disguise. 
By an edict of Artaxerxes, all places of worship were 
closed except the temples of the fire-worshippers.! 
If no violent outbreak of fanaticism followed, it was 
because the various sectaries and schismatics succumbed 
to the decree without resislance, Christian, and Jow, 
and Greck, and Parthian, and Arab allowed their 
sanctuaries to be closed without striking a blow to 
prevent it; and the’ non-Zoroastrians of the empire, 
the votarics of forcign religions, were shortly reckoned 
at the insignificant number of 80,000.4 

Of the internal administration and government of 
his extensive empire by, Artaxerxes, but little is 
known.” That litle scems, however, to show that 
while in general type and charactor ib conformed to 
the usual Oriental model, in its practical working it was 


‘Seo tho aecount given by 
Maleolm, from Porsian soureos, of 
the dying speech of Artaxerxes 
{idietory of Paorsia, vol. i. jp. 96), 
Jompnro Magoudi, Prairies d'Or, 
vol, i, p, 102, 

2 So Milman (fat, of Christi~ 
anity, vol ii, }, 264), whom C 
ventine to follow, though I have 
not found ancient authority for tho 
stalemont, 

58 Gibbon, Dechne and Fall, vol. 
i, p, 888; Milman, vol. ii, p, 262, 


ane Da Aeligtone Parsarun, 
5 Tho aecount which Magoudi 
gives of tha Comt and yovomn- 
montal systom of — Arlaxorxes 
(Draivies @' Or, tom tie pp 1h8- 
167) is curious and intoreating, 
but can seareely bo reyarded os 
authontie. Magoudi did not write 
HIL abou A.D, 805 and the picture 
which he draws represonts probably 
tho lator rathor than tho oorlin 
period of the Sassinian kingdom, 
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such as to obtain tho approval of the bulk of his 
subjects, Artaxerxes governed his provinces cither 
through native kings, or else through Persian sa- 
traps? At tho same time, like the Achemenian 
monarchs, he kept the armed force under his own 
control by the appointment of ‘generals’ or ‘com- 
mandants’ distinct from the satraps? Discarding the 
Parthian plan of intrusting the military defence of the 
empire and the preservation of domestic order to a 
more militia, he maintained on a war footing a con- 
siderable force, regularly paid and drilled. ‘There 
can be no power, he remarked, ‘without an amy, 
no army without money, no money without agricul- 
ture, and “no agriculiure without justice.’® To 
alminister strict justice was therefore among his chief 
endeavours. Daily reports were made to him of all 
that passed, nob ony in his capital, but in every pro- 
vince of his vast empire; and his knowledge extended 
even to the private actions of his subjectst It was 
his earnest dosire that all well-disposed persons should 
fecl an absolute assurance of security with respect to 


1 Gibbon doclares, but incor | (king of tho Ondusians, by Jul, 


yootly, Unnt ‘tho prudontAriaxersas, 
auMoring no paraon oxcayt himeell 
{to avaunio the tide of king, ebolishod 
ovary intormediery power botween 
tho throne and tho poople? (Decline 
and Fall, vol isp 840). Ayathan- 
gelua tolls ua that ho called 0 
counell of full tho kinga, tho rulers, 
ant thy penorals’ (§ 12); and wo 
yo fram Noses thot he was willing 
to have prunted tho kingly tide to 
Anak (Zit. strmen tic 71). Tho 
very retontion of the title (King of 
Jinn,’ so frequent on dhe coins andl 
in tha insoriptions, indicated a slate 
of things asactly the opposite of 
ihat described by Gibbon, Now 
farthyr tho muntion of tho aubject 


Capitolinus (Valen, § 5). 

* Agathoug, Lec: “wpaceadert= 
Keng martag Tul PuoNeg, xe rordp~ 
Xue, val orperyyargy 

So Malcolm (Zits. of Persta, 
vol, i. p M4). Gibbon paraphrases 
thus: } Tho authority of the prince 
must be defended by a military 
fovea; thut force can only be main- 
tained by taxes; all taxcs must, at 
Just, fall upon agricultme; and agri- 
{eulture ean naver flourish except 
under the protection of justice ad 
modoration’ (Decline and Tall, val. 
i, p. B46), 

4 Maleolm, Ifist. of Dorsia, vol, i. 
\P Od, 
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their lives, their property, and their honour.' At the 
same time he punished crimes with severity, and even 


visited upon entire families the transgression of one of 


their members, Tt is said to have been one of his 
maxims, that ‘kings should never use the sword 
where the cane would answer; ’? bul, if the Amnenian 
historians are to be trusted, in practice ho certainly 
did not err on the side of clemency? 

Artaxerxes was, of course, fin absolute monarch, 
having the entire power of life or death, and entitled, 
if he choso, to decile all matters at his own mere will 
and pleasure, But, in practice, he, like most Osicntal 
despots, was wont to summon and lake the advice 
of counsellors, It is perhaps doubtful whether any 
regular ‘Council of State’ existed under him. Sach 
an institution had prevailed under the Parthians, where 
the monarchs were elected and might be deposed by 
the Megistanes ;4 but there is no evidence that Arta- 
xerxes continued it, or did imore’ than call on each 
occasion for the advice of such persons among his 
subjects as he thought most capable, In imatiors 
aulecling his relations towards foreign powers, ha con- 
sulted with the subject kings, the salraps, and the 
generals; in religious affiires he no doubt took 
counsel with the chic! Magi.® The genoral prineiples 


' Maleolm, Z£ist, of Zersia, vol. i. toxt. (Soo Mohl's extrnets from 
p96, Pheroisaromarkeable consensus tho Modjmel-al-Tewarikh, in the 


of authora onthopoint of Artaxerxes? | 
love of justice. “Ayathangelua, tho 
Armoninn histovinn, snys t isoa\e os 
marra mpirror briewic, ebpazely vein 
pow sai modareig Gacordry (§ 0). Hue 





Tourned claiatique tor (SSL, p, GOB) 
2 Uy Morbelot, 2ibliothdyue Orions 
tale, tomy isp. BRO, _ 
1 Seo Mos, Chor, ii, 70 and 76, 
4 Soo tho Authors Stik Alon- 





tyehius, tho atin writer, notes of | arehy, ps 86, 





him: ‘Quanta flori potuit cum jus. 
titin intor homines yorsatus ost" 
(vol. is p. 878). ho Porsian hiatoni« 
ans nialo the assertions given in the 


> Agathang, § 12, 

°'Nhis ig probably what Dern 
Milman meant when ho said that 
the Mugian hierarehy formed tho 
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which guided his conduct both in religions and other 
matters may perhaps be best gathered from the words 
of that ‘testament,’ or ‘dying speech,’ which he is 
said to have addressed to his son Sapor. ‘ Never forget,’ 
hesaid, ‘that, as a king, you are at once the protector of 
religion and of your country. Consider the altar and 
the throne as inseparable; they must always sustain each 
other. A sovereign without religion is a tyrant; and 
a people who have none may be deemed the most 
monstrous of all societies. Religion may exist without 
a state; but a state cannot exist without religion; 
and it is by holy laws that o political association can 
alone be bound, You should be to your people an 
example of piety and of virtue, but without pride or 
ostentation. ...,.. Remember, my son, that it is 
the prosperity or adversity of the ruler which forms 
the happiness or misery of his subjects, and that the 
fate of the nation depends on the conduct of the 
individual who fills the throne. The world is exposed 
to constant vicissitudes; learn, therefore, to meet the 
frowns of fortune with courage and fortitude, and to 
receive her smiles with moderation and wisdom. To 
stun up all—may your administration be such as to 
bring, at a future day, the blessings of those whom 
God has confided to our parental care upon both your 
memory and mine!’* ‘ 
There is reason to believe that Artaxerxes, some 
short time before his death, invested Sapor with the 
cmblems of sovercignty, and either associated him in 


great council of the state’ (Zistory | vol. i. pp. 95-06, who in this follows 

of Christianity, vol, ii. p, 254; seo} Fidusi. Firdusi wrote, according 

above, p. 60, note *), Ttisimplied | to Malcolm, from trustwoithy 

in tho forms of tho ‘ testament,’ as | Peblevi materiale, Milman ropards 

given in tho text. the record as authontic (Iistory of 
§ Seo Malcolm, Ztst. of Porsia, | Chi istianity, vol, ii, p, 268), 


(Gn. TI, 
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the empire, or wholly ceded to him his own place, 
The Arabian writer, Mucgondi, declares thal, sated with 
glory and with power, he withdrew altogether from the 
government, and, making over the achministration of 
affairs {o his favourite son, devoted himself to religious 
contemplation. Tabari knows nothing of the re 
ligious motive, but relates that towards the close of his 
life Artaxerxes ‘made Sapor regent, appointed him 
formally to be his successor, and with his own hands 
placed the erown on his head’? ‘These notices would, 
by themselves, have been of small importance; but 
force is lent to thom Dy the facts that Artaxerxes is 
found to have placed the effigy of Supor on. his later 
soins? and that in one of his bas-reliefs he seems to 
be represented as investing Sapor with the dindem. 
This tablet, which is at Sakbt-i-Bustan, has beon 
variously explained,? and, as it ty wnecompanied by 
any inscription, no certain account can be given of ib; 
but, on the whole, the opinion of those most competent 
to judge seems to be that the intention of the artist 
was to represent Artaxerxes (who wears the cap and 
inflated ball) as handing the dindem to Supor—dis- 
tinguished by the mural crown. of his own tablets and 
coins &—while Ormazd, marked by his customary 


. = - 


t Mngoudl, Prairies d'Or, vol. ii, 
pp. 160, 160, 

2 Pabmri, Chronique, vol. ii, pe 7, 

3 Seo below, p. 67. 

1 Sue Wlondin, Poyaye on Perse, 


of tha Mithiatio religion? (Zrareds, 
vol. di }. 108), Iandin tno thought 
the radiatod: figtte ta he Zoroaster 
(Voyaga on Perse, tom. 4, yn de). 
Me. "Phonina tales the viow of the 


jom. i. pl. 14; Kor Vortor, Zravets, 
vol, ii. pl. 66, 

. > Sir TR. Ker Portor rogardud 
the two main figures as Artaxeivce 
and Orn, tho prostrate figure as 
a symbol of tho fallen Arsacideo, 
and tho radiatod personage as vither 
Yorouster (!) or ‘a porsonification 





meatier which is fallow in the 
text, (Journal of ats, Soetty, New 
Noriega, vol. iti, yp. 207, noto 4) 

® Soo below, p. My and compare 
Ker Porter, voli. pla. 21 and 28; 
Hlandin, vol. i ply. 81 and 38; 
vol, ii, pla, 40 and G8; yok iv. ph 
lbh; Lorie, ple 120, 
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baton, and further indicated by a halo of glory around 
his head, looks on, sanctioning and approving the 
transaction, A prostrate figure under the feet of the 
two Sassanian kings represents either Artabanus or 
the extinct Parthian monarchy, probably the former ; 
while the sunflower upon which Ormazd stands, 
together with the rays that stream from his head, 
denote an intention to present him under a Mithraitic 
aspect, suggestive to the beholder of a real latent 
identity between the two great objects of Persian 
worship, 

The coins of Artaxerxes present five different 
types.! In the earliest his effigy appears on the ob- 
verse, front-faced, with the simple legend artausiaTr 
(Artaxerxes), or sometimes with the longer one, Bact 
ARTAlisMarr MaLKA, ‘Divine Artaxerxes, King;’ while 
the reverse bears the profile of his father, Papak, look- 
ing to the left, with the legend BacI PAPaKI Mauka, 
‘Divine Papak, King;’ or BaRI BaGI PAPAKI MaLKA, 
‘Son of Divine Papak, King.’ Both heads wear the 
ordinary Parthian diadem and tiara; and the head of 
Artaxerxes much resembles that of Volagases V., one 
of the later Parthian kings? The coins of the next 
period have a head on one side only, This is in 
profile, looking to the right, and bears a_ highly 
ornamental tiara, exactly like that of Mithridates I. of 
Parthia,® the great conqueror, It is usually accom- 
panied by the legend MazDISN BaGl ARTallsiarR Malia 


1 Soo Mordtmann, in the Zeit-] * Thomas, Num, Chron. 1872, 
solrift dor doutschen morganldn~ | p. 54, 

dischen Glesollschaft (vol, vii, pp.) ° Mx, Thomas rogmds these coins 
20-84; and vol. xix, pp. 415-6, jas the third in order (ihid,) 5 but 
477-8); and Thomas, in the Nu- | Mordimana is, I think, right in 
mismatic Chrantole for 1872 (No. | giving them tha second place 
xly, pp. 48-56). (Zottschs ift, vol. viii, pp, 81-38), 
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(or MALKAN MaLKA) ATRAN, Ze. ‘The Ormazl-worship- 
ping Divine Artaxerxes, King of Tran,’ or * King of the 
Kings of Tran” ‘The reverse of these coins hears a 
fire-altar, with the legend arransuarr Nvvazy, a phruse 
of doubtful import. In the third period, while the 
reverse remains unchanged, on the obverse the Pav 
thian costume is entirely given up; and the king lakes, 
instead of the Parthian tiara, a low cap surmounted by 
the inflated ball, which thenecforth becomes the almost 
universal badge of a Sassanian monarch, ‘Tho legend is 
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now longer, being commonly stazDISy BAG ARTUISIIUR 
MALKAN MALKA AIRAN MINUCHIIRL Min Yagpay, or “‘Lhe 
Ormazd-worshipping Divine Artaxerxes, King al’ the 
Kings of Iran, heaven-descended of (the race of) the 


1 Mr, ‘Thomas renders the phrase | suggests ‘Arteverxes the chanter? 
by ‘Andeshir’s fire-alter,’ comparing (der larufende), (Seo thy Zeteohrift, 
anuvast with the Pohlevi naxs, which | vol,*viii, p, 82) Ve Saey original , 
has this moaning (Num. Chron, | reat iestind for nevests Wut tits 
1872, p. 51), Mordimann thinks | reading ig now gonerally regudled 
this translation impossible, nnd | a4 mistaken, 
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Gods’ The fourth period is marked by.the assump- 
ion of the mural crown, which in the sculptures of 
Artaxerxes is given only to Onmazd, but which was 
afterwards adopted by Sapor I. and many later kings,? 
in combination with the ball, as their usual head-dress, 
The legend on these coins remaiis as in the third 
period, and the reverse is likewise unchanged. Tinally, 
there aro a few coins of Artaxerxes, belonging to the 
very close of his reign, where he is vepresented with 
the tiara of the third period, looking to the right; 
while in front of him, and looking towards him, is 
another profile, that of a boy, in whom numismatists 
recognise his eldest son and successor, Sapor.® 





LATER ODINS OF ANTAXURXES L 


Tt is yomarkable that with the accession of Arta- 
xerxes there is al once a revival of art. Art had sunk 
under the Parthians, despite their Grecian leanings, 
to the lowest ebb which it had known in Western Asia 
since the accession of Asshur-izir-pal to the throne of 
Assyria (nc 886), Parthian attempts at art were 
few and far between, and when made were unhappy, 
nob to say ridiculous? The coins of Artaxerxes, com- 


1 Soo Longpérier, Médaitles des | 1872, p. 66, and pl 2, No, 125 
Saasantdes, pls 2, Nos. 4 and 6. Moidtmann, in the Zeitschrift, vol. 
3 Aa Sapor it, Vaunhran TV, vil p. 84, aud pl, 10, No, 8 
Tadegivd L., and othora, 4 Seo the Author's Sicth Afon- 
3 Homes in Num, Clon, for | arehy, pp. 888-897, 
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pared with those of the later Parthian monnrels, show 
ab once a renaissance! ‘The head is well cubs tho 
features have individuality and expression ; the epi- 
graph is sufficiently legible. Still more is his sculpture 
calculated fo surprise us. Artaxerxes reprosents hin- 
self as yceviving the Persian diadem from the hands of 
Ormazd; both he and the god are mounted upon 
chargers of a slout breed, which are spivitedly por- 
trayed; Artabanus lies prostrate under the feet of the 
king’s steed, while under those of the deity’s wo observe 
the form of Abriman, also prostrate, and indeed seom- 
ingly dead? Though the tablet has not veally any 
great arlistic merit, it is far eller than anything Unat 
remains to us of the Parthions; it has energy and 
vigour ; the physiognomies «re carefully rendered ; and 
the only flagrant fault is a certain over-robustness in 
the figures, which has an effect that is not altogether 
pleasing, Still, we cunnol but see in the new Persinn 
art—even at its very beginning—-a movement towards 
life afler a long period of stagnation ; an evidence of 
that general stir of mind which the downfall of Talay 
oppression rendered possible; a token that Aryan 
intelligence was beginning lo recover and reassert 
itself in all the various fiekls in which it had formerly 
won ity triumphs.” 


* Longpsiior, AMédailles dea Sas-| vol. i, ph 27, Nu 24 Mandin, 


aunties, pu 2, 

2 Tor a representation of this 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam toblot, seo tho 
Chapter on the Art of tho Sagsa- 
nian, 

8 Besides tho bas-relicf above 
desaibed, Artaxerxes bas ult 
either tlnvo or {ow others, Qno, 
also at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, repre+ 
senta Ormazd, giving Artaxerxes 
the diadom, on foot (Ker Porter, 


Poyaye en Porso, pl, 198). Anothar, 
ab Firusabad, is slinilary, bib shows 
us Artiverxos aceompantad by fom 
attendants (Mlandin, ph dij. A 
third, at Faleht-i-Rostan, exhibits 
Artaxerxes handing tho diadom to 
hia-son, Hapor (Kor Portor, pl 10; 
Blandin, ph bb, The fourth, ab 
Aalmos, to the weat of Tako Uni 
miyoh, which aay have boun tho 
work of Sapor, tepreaunts Arte= 
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The coinage of Artaxerxes, and of the other Sassa- 
nian monarchs, is based, in part upon Roman, in part 
upon Parthian, models. The Roman aureus furnishes 
the type which is reproduced in the Sassanian gold 
coins,’ while the silver coins follow the standard long 
established in Western Asia, first under the Seleucid, 
and then under the Arsacid princes. This standard 
is based upon the Attic drachm, which was adopted 
by Alexander as the basis of his monetary system. 
The curious ocewrence of a completely different 
standard for gold and silver in Persia during this 
period is accounted for by the circumstances of the 
time at which the coinage took its rise. The Arsacide 
had employed no gold coins,? but had been content 
with a silver currency; any gold coin that may have 
been in use among their subjects for purposes of trace 
during the continuance of their empire must have 
been foreign moncy—Roman, Bacirian, or Indian ;* but 
the quantity had probably for the most part been very 
small, But, about ten years before the accession of 
Artaxerxes, there had been a sudden influx into 
Western Asia of Roman golil, in consequence of the 
terms of the treaty concluded between Artabanus and 
Macrinus (A.D, 217), whereby Rome undertook to pay 
to Parthia an indemnity of above a million and a half 
of our money* Tbis probable that the payment was 


xmxea and Sapor on_ horseback, 
yeeviving the submission, of the 
Amnonians (Kor Porter, vol, ii. 


Wa 

" qugetilen AMédailles des 
Sassanides, Proface, p. iv, and also 
p. ld. ho aureus of Macrinua 
weighs from 185 to 186 grains; 
tho gold coins of the early Sas 
ranians woigh oxaotly 186 grains, 


® Thid. p. 14, 

8 Bactrian gold coins are rare, 
but have been found (Wilson, 
Ariana Antiqua, pp, 218, 728) § 
Indian are common (ibid. pp, 847- 
880). 
bio Cassius, laxvili, 27. Com- 
pare tho Author's Sixth Monarchy, 
p. 860. Z 
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mostly made in aured. Artaxerxes thus Jound current 
in the countries, which he overran and formed into an 
. ompire, two coinuges—a gold and a silver—coming 
from different sources and possessing no common 
measure, Jt was simpler and ensior to vetuin what 
existed, and what had sufficiently adjusted itself 
through the avorking of commercial needs, than to 
invent something new; and hence the anomulous 
character of the New Persian monctury system, 

The remarkuble bas-relic! of Artaxerxes described 
above,! and figured below in the chapter on the Art of 
the Sassanians, is accompanied by a bilingual inserip- 
tion,? or perhaps we should say by te bilingual 
inscripuons, which possess much antiquarian and 
some historic interest. The longer of the two runs 
as follows :—' Pathkar zant mazdisn bayt Artahshatr, 
malkan malka Atran, minuchitrt min ydetun, bart bagi 
Papaki malka;’ while the Greek version of it is— 


TOYTOTO/}POCONONMACAACNOY 
QEOYVAPTAZAPOY BAGIAEWCBACIAEWN 
APIANWNERPENGYS OEWNYIOY 

BEOYNANAKOYBACIAEWC. 


(Cie. TIT 


+ 


The shorter inscription runs—* Pethhar sant Ahure- 
mazda bagi, the Greek being 


TOYTOTONPOCW NONAIOCOEOY. 


* Supa, p. 08, 

2 This iHecription, which was 
fivet copied with any accurmey hy 
Carsten Niobuln, will be found in 
his Foyages, tom, ii, pl 97, Lt 
is also represonted in the work of 
Ker Porter, yol. i, ph 22, opp. 
p. 648, ‘Though bilingual only, it 


is Wriliteral; tho Torsian. transeript 
boing given, with only slight dif 
oneos, in the twa aots of charactors, 
whieh havo boon veeently diatin- 
guished as Chaldwo-Pohlovi? und 
‘Sassanian Pohluyi’ (Vayloy, indour- 
nal of caiatic Soviety, vol, xile py. 
204-208), ‘The Inttor and pl 
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‘The inscriptions are interesting, first, as proving the con- 
tinued use of the Greek character and language by a 
dynasty that was intensely national and that wished to- 
drive the Greeks out of Asia. Secondly, they are 
interesting as showing the character of the native 
language, and letters, employed by the Persians, when 
they came suddenly into notice as the ruling people of 
Western Asia. ‘Thirdly, they have an historic interest 
im what they tell us of the relationship of Artaxerxes 
to Babek (Papak), of the rank of Babek, and of the 
religious sympathies of the Sassavians. In this last 
respect they do indeed, in themselves, litile but con- 
firm the evidence of the coins and the’ general voice 
of antiquity on the subject. Coupled, however, with 
the relicfs to which they are appended, they do more. 
They prove to us that the Persians of the earliest Sas- 
sanian times were not averse to exhibiling the great 
personages of their theology in sculptured forms; nay, 
they reveal to us the actual forms then considered ap- 
propriate (o Ahura-Mazda (Ormazd) and Angro-mainyus 
(Abriman) ; for we can scaregly be mistaken in regarding 
the prostrate figure under the hoofs of Ahura-Mazda’s 
steed as the antagonist Spirit of Evil! Finally, the in- 
scriptions show that, from the commencement of their 


sovercignty, the Sassanian 


selves a qualifiod divinity, 





charactor was auccesafully de- 
ciphered by M. De Sacy, who was 
thua anablod to translate the ine 
scription (Mémoire sur les Inserip- 
tions de Nakschi-Roustam, pp, 70 et 
aoqg,). ‘ho other character has 
bean’ satisfactorily read by Mx, 
‘Thomas, and, more recently, by 
Dy. Mavtin Haug. 

' Kox Vortor's drawing shows us 
that this igure was represented 


princes claimed for them- 
assuming the tille of Bag,? 


with snakes at the front of the 
holmot, The connection of the 
serpent or snake with Ahriman is 
a well-lmown feature of the Zoro- 
astrian religion (Vendidad, i, 8; 
xviii. 1-6; Terod. i, 140; &c.). 

2 Baga is the term used for 
‘god’ throughout the Achre- 
menian inscriptions, It js there 
applied hoth to Ormazd and the 
infeiior deities, ‘hat the bag or 
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or ALitA,' ¢ god,’ and taking, in the Greek version of their 
logends, the correspondent cpithet of @BOX, 





bagi of tho onrly Sassaniang ropie- ; Poblevi tranaciipt of this and othor 
sonts this word is gonorally agreed | inseriptiona of tho onrly Sassanian 
upon, Kings, Tt clonrly reposonts tho 

' atars is used as an equivalent | Jewish 2, or Hlolim, and Uno 
torm for paar in tho Chinldtoe | Arabic sttlek 
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CIIAPTER IV. 


Death of Artaverwves I. and Accession of Sapar I. War of Sanor with 

* Manion, Tis first War with Rome. Invasion of Mesopotamia, a.v. 
241, Ocoupation of Antioch. Expedition of Gordian to the Last. 
Recovery by Rome of her lost Territory. Peace made between Rome 
and Persia, Obscure Interval. Second War with Rome, Mesopotamia 
again invaded, s,ne 258, Valerian takes the Command in the Last, 
Strugglo between him and Sapor, Defeat and Capture of Valerian, a.v, 
200, Sapor invests Miriades with the Purple. Ile takes Syria and 
Southern Cappadocia, but ts shortly afterwards attacked by Oderathus, 
Successes of Odonathus. Treatment of Valerian. Furthor Successes of 
Odenathus, Poriod of Tranquillity, Great Works of Sapor. His 
Soulptures, Ilia Dyke, His Inscriptions, His Coins, His Rehgion. 
Religions Condition of the East in his Time. Rise into Notice of Mané. 
Ais Rejection by Sapor. Sapor's Death. Tis Character. 


Araddxerat rd xpdros Bamdpys eeivos 8 evaryeoraros, Kat Bieflo aps 7G Er 
rpiduovra robs mdpras evavrods, wActora Boa robs ‘Peopalous Aupatvopevos,— 
Agmunas, iv p. 184, B. 

Ad, 

ARVAXMRXES appears to have died in BG 240) He 

‘was succeeded by his son, Shahpubyi,? or Sapor, the 

first Sassanian prince of that name, According to 

the Persian historians, the mother of Sapor was a 


VThoe Modjmelal-Towartkh 
agyoos with Agathins (iv. 24; p, 
260), A) and Mutychius (vol. i, p, 
a7) in giving Artaxerxes a reign 
of fourteen years only, (Soe the 
Jornal Astatique for 1841, p, 502; 
and compare Magoudi, tom. ii, p. 
160.) Whon tho Armenian writers 
givo him forty, forty-five, or even 
itty years (Patianian, in tite Jow~- 
nue Asiatigns for 1866, p, LA6), they 
perhaps include the time dwing 
which ho was tributary king of 


Peisin, (Seo Tabari, Chronique, ii, 
p. 75: ‘Ardeschir yégna quatorze 
ang apris In mort d’Ardewan ; puis 
il mournt, apids avoir régné en tout 
arante-quatro ans.) 

3 This is the form of the name 
on the coins of Sapor, aud in his 
inscriptions, Tho word means 
‘prince ’—literally ‘Icing’s son ’— 
from Shak (contracted form of 
khehayathiya, ‘king’) and pulr 
(=Achaomenian puta), ‘son? (See 
Mos, Choren, ZZisé, Armen, ii, 74.) 
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daughter of the last Parthian king, Artabanus,! whom 
Artaxerxes had taken to wife afler his eanquest of hor 
father. Bub the facts known of Sapor throw doubt on 
this story,? which has too many parallels in Oviental 
romance to claim implicit credence? Nothing authentic 
has come down to ns respecting Sapor during his 
father’s lifetine;4 but from the moment that he 
mounted the throne, we find him enguged in a series of 
wars, which show him to have beon ofa most active and 
energetic character. Armenia, which Artaxerxes had 
subjected, attempted (it would seem) to regain its 
indepondence at the commencement of the new reign 5 
but Sapor easily crushed the nascent insuxrection,® and 
the Armenians made no further effort to free them- 
selves till several years after his death, Contom- 
poranecously with this revolt in the mountain region 
of the north, a danger showed itself in the plain 
country of the south, where Manizen,® king of TTatra, 
or El Tadhr, not only declared himself independent, 


1 Maleolm, Zistory of Dersia, 
vol. i, pe OG, note; 1)’Ilorbeloty 
Ribliothogue Orientale, tom. i. pp. 
78-9, Some writes mo contont 
to mako her m Arsacid prineoss 
(Taber, ii, p. 76), 

4 Aa Artaxorxes only roignod 
fourtoon years aflor hia last vietory 
ovor Ailabanus, if ho then mariad 
thal king's danghfor, and Sapor was 
their son, ho (Sapor) cold nob have 
boon more than thirteon at hia 
father's death, Tins the was in 
which ho is at onco ongaged do not 
suit this ngo, 

Compare tho stories that Vam- 
byses was tho gon of Nitotis, a 
daughtor of Amasis (ILorod. ili, 2); 
that Cyrus waa a son of Mandand, 
daughter of Astyages (i), i, 108); 
and that Aloxandor the Groat was 
the son of Dmius Codomannuy, the 





Inat Achtmonian monareh (Mal+ 
col, vol. i. p. 70), 

‘Tho talo that bis mothor was 
condomped to duath, hut spmad by 
the ohief vizier heeande aha was 
with child, and that her offspring 
was brought up soevotly hy tho 
ininiator, who aftor a tine rovedted 
the mattor to Artaxerses (Taba, 
fi, pp. 76-703 Maleolin, i. 00, note; 
D'Herbolot, 1a.0,), dlaaorves ne ove- 
donco, U8 details ao contradic. 
lory. 

© Malcolu, vol, i. p. 07, note, 

o 'Tabari calls thiw dang Nativaun, 
and places the siopo of Tatra after 
tho capiy of Vatovlun (Chronique, 
ii, pp. 80 82), Nitiioun is uso 
pivon ‘aa the namo of the Tatra 
monuoh hy Magoudi ‘(tom. iv, pp. 
81-82), 


eve t ma 
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but assumed dominion over the entire tract between 
the Tuphrates and the Tigris, the Jeziveh of .the 
Arabian geographers. ‘The strength of Hatra was 
great, as had been proved by Trajan and Severus ;+ 
ils thick walls and valiant inhabitants would probably 
have defied every attempt of the Persian prince to 
make himself master of it by force. He therefore 
condescended to stratagem. Manizen had a daughter, 
who cherished ambitious views. On obtaining a pro- 
mise from Sapor that if she gave Hatra into his power 
he would make her his queen, this unnatural child 
turned against her father, betrayed him into Sapor’s 
hands, and thus brought the war to an end. Sapor 
recovered his lost territory; but he did not fnlfil his 
bargain, Instead of marrying the traitress, he handed 
her over to an excentioncr, to receive the death that 
she had deserved, though scarcely at his hands? 
Encouraged by his success in these two lesser con- 
tests, Sapor resolved (apparently in av. 241°) to 
restune the bold projects of his father, and engage in a 
great war with Rome, The confusion and troubles 
which afflicted the Roman Empire at this time were 
such as might well give him hopes of obtaining a 
decided advantage, Alexander, his father’s adversary, 
had been murdered in 4.0, 285 by Maximin,* who 
from the condition of a Thracian peasant had risen 
into the higher ranks of the army. “The upstart had 


1 Seo the Author's Siah Mon-| (FR. i. p, 268). Sapor's aggiessions 
wohy, pp. 315 and 84d. certainly preceded this journey. 

2 Malcolm, i, pp. 06-7, Magoudi | They must have occurred in the 
(ive pe B81) and tba make Sapor | carlier months of A.v, 241, or the 
marty this princess; but say that | later ones of Ap, 240. 
shorily afterwards he put her to} 4 See Gibbon, Decline and Fat, 
denth (Chronipue, ii, p. 84). vol, i. pp. 807-8; De Champagny, 

3 (tordian’s journey to tho Enst | Césms du Sme Sidele, tom. li. pp. 
is plueod by Clinton in this yoor } 184-186. 


(oan Ty, 
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ruled like the savage that he was; and, after three 
years of misery, the whole Roman world had risen 
against him. ‘Two e@nperors had been proclaimed in 
Aftion;* on their fall, two others had been elected by 
the Senate 3? a third, a more boy," had been added 
a the demand of the Roman populace, All the pre- 
tenders except the last had met with violent deaths ; 
and, after the shocks of a your unparalleled since 
AD. 69, the administration of the greatest kingdom in 
the world was in the hands of a youth of fifteen, 
Sapor, no doubi, thought he saw in this condition of 
things an opportunity that he ought nol to miss, and 
rapidly matured his plans lest the favournble moment 
should pass away. 

Crossing the middle Tigris into Mesopotamia, the 
bands of Sapor first attacked the important cily of 
Nisibis. Nisibis, at this time a Roman colony,’ was 
strongly situated on the outskirts of the mountain 
range which traverses Northern Mesopotamia between 
the 87th and 38th parallels. ‘The place way well 
fortified and well defended; it offered a prolonged 
resistance ; but at last the walls wore breached, and it 
was forced to yield itsel® ‘The advance was then 
made along the southern flank of the mountains, by 
Carrhes ({arran) and Tdesse to the Wuphrates, which 
was probably reached in the neighbourhood of Bireh- 


! Tho two Gordiang, thither and 
gon, who wero shorily afterwards 
pub down by Capolianns (Gibbon, 
vol. i, pp, 218-218), 

2 Maximus and Ralbinus (ibid. 
p 219), 

8M. Antonina Gordianna, a 
grandson of tho older and a nephow 
of the youngor Gordian. Ifo was 
only thirtoon years of ago when ho 
was proclaimed, in A.D. 288 (ILero- 


dian, viii, 8), 

‘Sun tho coins (Miomot, 
Metuiltes, Lom. ¥. pp. OUG AIK; 
aut Snppldnent, tom, vill, pp. 416, 
416). 

Daan to Porsian eatthorl- 
liog, the wall fed down in andwor 
fo thos prayers of tho hesigyors 
(Malcolm, vol, i. p, 9. Compare 
Tali, Chronique, ii. p. 70). 
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jik. The hordes then poured into Syria, and, spreading 
themselves over that fertile region, surprised and took 
the metropolis of the Roman East, the rich and 
luxurious city of Antioch But meantime the 
Romans had shown a spirit which had not been ex- 
pected from them. Gordian, young as he was, had 
quitted Rome and marched through Mesia and 
‘Thrace into Asia,? accompanied by a formidable amy, 
and by at least one good general. Timesitheus,? whose 
daughter Gordian had recently married, though his life 
had hitherto been that of a civilian,* exhibited, on his 
elevation to the dignity of Prestorian prefect, con- 
siderable military ability, The army, nominally com- 
manded by Gordian, really acted under his orders. 
With it Timesitheus attacked and beat the bands of 
Sapor in a number of engagements,’ recovered An- 
tioch, crossed the Euphrates, retook Carrhee, defeated 
the Persian monarch in a pitched battle near Resaina ® 
(Ras-el-Ain), recovered Nisibis, and once more planted 
the Roman standards on the banks of the Tigris, 
Supor hastily evacuated most, of his conquests,” and re- 
tired first across tho Euphrates and thon across the more 
castern river; while the Romans advanced as he re- 
treated, placed garrisons in the various Mesopotamian 
towns, and even threatened the great city of Ctesiphon.® 


\ Fist, August, Gordinnl, § 27, .} marised by Do Champagny, 1.8.0, 
9 Thid, § 26, & (Trequentibus preoliis pugnavit 
3 Tho name is given as Misltheus | ef vicit’ (22st. Aug. Gord. § 26). 
in the Istaria Auguste (swhich is] ° Amm, Mare, xxiii, 5: ‘Apad 
followed by Gibbon and others), as | Resainam fuso fagateque Perenrum 
‘Timesiclos by Zosimus (i. 17). But | rege. 
ing iptions show that the true form | 7 List. dug. Gord. § 27, 
was ‘Cimesithous (ickhel, Doctr,| & In the letter which he wrote 
Nun Pet. vii, po 810; Do Cham- | to the Sonate from Mesopotamia, 
agny, Césars de 8me Sidch, tom. | Gordian said: “Nistbin usque per- 
i, p. 204, note). voninus, et, si di faverint, Otesi~ 
© Seo the ingeriplion (No, 5580 Plows usqtie veniemus’ ( Tist. duy, 
in tho collection of ouzen) sume | ls.c.), 
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Gordian was confident that his general would: gai 
further trimphs, and wrote to the Senate to tha 
affect; but cither disease or the arts of a rival cu 
short the carcor of the victor and from the tink 
of his death the Romans ceased to be successful 
The legions had, it would sean, invaded Southen 
Mesopotamia? when the Pritorian prefeet who lnc 
succeeded Timesitheus brought them intentionally intc 
difficulties by his mismanagement of the conmissa 
rial;® and at last retreat was determined on, he 
young emperor was approaching the Khabour, anc 
had almost reached his own frontier, when the diseon- 
tent of the army, fomented by the prefect, Philip, 
came to a head. Gordian was murdered at a placc 
called Zaitha, aboul twenty miles south of Circesium, 
and was buried where he fell, the soldicrs raising 9 
tumulus in his honour, IIis successor, Philip, was glad 
to make peace on any tolerable terms with the Persians ; 
he felt himself insecure upon his throne, and wae 
anxious to oblain the Scnate’s sanction of his usurpa- 
tion, Tle therefore quilted the Mast ih a, 244, having 
concluded a treaty with ‘Sapor, by which Armenia 
seems to have been left to the Persians, while Mesopo- 
tamia returned Lo its old condition of a Roman province.! 
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1 That. ug. Gard, § 28. 


N apeales of Armonia as having he” 
9 John of Antioch makes tho 


come Roman in conaequoence, But 


Roman army ponotrato to tho 
‘mouths of the ‘Tigris’ (ei, ra roi 
Trypytog ardptay Ve, 117); but this 
is vory improbable. An advance 
into Southern oredr is, how- 
over, distinctly implied in the posi- 
tion of Gordian's tomb, which waa 
somo way south of the Khabour 
(Ainm, Mare, xxiii, 5), 

8 Hist, August. Cord. § 20. 

‘Do Champagny represents tho 
peaco made as altogether favourable 
fo Rome (tom, ii, p, 216), and 


thia waa cortainly nob ae, Armonia 
id not ovase to be Poisian ull the 
third year of Dioclotian, asa, YRO 
(Mos, Chor, it, 70), Some ancient 
writora enllod tho ponte Cyory dia. 
gracoltl to Romo! (4oyim, fil, Ws 
tloyeyy aleyerryy) 5 bub Niobuhi's 
conclusion seoms to bo just, vin 
that Vhilip concluded a ponco with 
tho Porsiana, whieh was as hoon 
ablo to the Romana ae viveun 
stances would allow? (Leeder on 





Ane, Hist, vol. iii, p. 8d, ET... 
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The peace made between Philip and Sapor was 
followed by an interval of fourteen years, during 
which scarcely anything is known of the condition of 
Persia. We may suspect that troubles in the north- 
cast of his empire occupied Sapor during this period, 
for at the end of it we find Bactria, which was 
certainly subject to Persia during the earlier years 
of the monarchy,’ occupying an independent position, 
and even assuming an attitude of hostility towards the 
Persian monarch.2 ‘Bacttia had, from a remote an- 
tiquity, claims to pre-eminence among the Aryan 
nations.* She was more than once inclined to revolt 
from the Achsemenide ; 5 and during the later Parthian 
period she had enjoyed a sort of semi-independence.® 
It would seem that she now succeeded in detaching 
herself altogether from her southern neighbour, and 
becoming a distinct and separate power, To strengthen 
her position, she entered into relations with Rome, 
which gladly welcomed any adhesions to her cause in 
this remote region, 

Sapor’s second: ‘war with Rome was, like his first, 
provoked by himself. After concluding his peace with 
Philip, he had seen the Roman world governed suc- 
cossively by six weak emperors,” of whom four had 
clied violent deaths, while at the same time there had 
been a continucd series of attacks upon the northern 


1 Vrom An 244 to an, 268 
4 Mos, Chow ti. G0, 71, &e, 
4 Soo the slatomont in the ZZis 


forfa chypiate thot the Baetiens, | 18. 


wamong athe, dectined lo receive 
tho evertues minds to them by 
Snpor aftor his defeat of Valerian, 
and placud their aorvisos at tho 


4 Sea the Author’s clucient Mon- 
arehis, vol. iy. p, 869. 
> Ihid. vol. iv, p, 487; Tlerod. ix. 


© Supra, p. 12. ‘ 

7 Philip, Decius, Gallus, Aemili- 
anus, Vaterinn, and Gallienus, 
whom he associated. Of these the 


dispose] of the Romans (Jul, Capit. | first four perished within the space 


Vater, § 7). 


of flvo years (a.D, 249-254), 
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frontiers of the empire by Alomanni, Goths, and 
Pranks, who had ravaged at their will o nuniber of the 
finest provinces, and threatened the absolute destruc 
tion of the great monarchy of the West! Lt was 
natural thab the chief kingdom of Western Asia 
should note these events, and should seek bo pro- 
mote ils own interesta by taking advantage of the 
circtunstances of the time. Supor, in Ap, 258, deter 
mined on fresh invasion of the Roman provinces, aul, 
once more cnicring Mesopotamia, carried ull before 
him, became master of Nisibis, Carvhiw, aud ldessa, 
and, crossing the Muphrates, surprised Antioch, which 
was wrapped in the enjoyment of theatrical and other 
representations, and ouly knew ils fate on the excluna~ 
tion of a couple of actors ‘that the Persians were in 
* possession of the town.’ ? The aged emperor, Valerian, 
hastened to the protection of his more castorn 
territories, and at first gained some successes, votak- 
ing Antioch, and making that city his head-quarters 
during his stay in the East.’ But, after this, the tide 
turned. Valerian entrusted tho whole conduct of the 
war to, Macrianus, his Pretoria prefect, whose talents 
he admired, and of whose fidelity he did nob ontur- 
fain a suspicion.* Macrianus, however, aspired to the 


1 Gibbon, Decline and Full, yol, 
i, pp. 208-820; Niobuhy, Zeoturaa 
on Aneiont Tistary, vol. tik pp. 

200-20, 1a L, 
- 4 Amm, Mare, xxiti, 5, Soma 
place this sip hire lator, as Gibbon 
(vol. i. p. 828) and Clinton (24 J, 
yo), i. p, 288); but ib sovms to mo 
that the captuyo of the city by a 
sudlen surprizo (aa rolatud hy 
Ammianus) is to bo distinguishotl 
from tho capturo of which the in- 
habitants had due nalice (mentioned 
by the anonymous author of the 





Va pert Siwen, Dy ALi Or vol, 


jiv, p. 102), and that the formar 


preeadad the other, The fret chat 
Ammiants refora tho suepeles to 
tho reign of Gallionua ia not: gon. 
elusive aguinst Uhis view, sinc 
CalHenus was arsoelated in’ thy 
ompize as carly a4 A. 268, 

‘Zodm, i W201, A coin of 
Valerian, assigned ta this year, hes 
tho logend * Vitor, PALTIUGA! 
(Ulinton, 24 Zt. i, p, 284). 

4 Seo tho letter of Valerisn to 
tho Senate, written frum Mosopo- 
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empire, and intentionally brought Valerian into diff- 
culties, in the hope of disgracing or removing him. 
His tactics were successful. The Roman army in 
Mesopotamia was betrayed into a situation whence 
escape was impossible, and where its capitulation was 
only a question of time. A bold attempt made to 
force a way through the enemy’s lines failed utterly,? 
afier which famine and pestilence began to do their 
work. .In vain did the aged emperor send envoys 
to propose a peace, and offer to purchase escape by | 
the payment of an immense sum in gold? Sapor, 
confident of victory, refused the overture, and, waiting 
patiently tll his adversary was at the last gasp, invited 
him (0 « conference, and then treacherously seized 
his person* The army surrendered or dispersed5 
Macrianus, the Pretorian prefect, shortly. assumed the 
title of cmperor, and marched against Gallienus, the 
son and colleague of Valerian, who had been left to 
direct affairs in the West, But another rival started up 
in the Hast, Sapor conceived the idea of complicating 
the Roman affairs by himself, putting forward a pre- 
tender; and an obscure citizen of Antioch, a certain 





tania, and proaorved in tho Wisteria 
dlaguata, Macrian. § 12:~! Bgo, 
Catvos Consoripti, bollum Porsicnm 
ggovona, Mucriana totam rompubli- 


cam credidd quidon a parte mititari, } 86 


Ue nobis fidelis, Ho mihi dovotus, 
Xo. 

1 That, August, ‘Vadorian, § 8: 
*'Vietna ost a Sapore rogo Persn- 
mum, dun duct cyjusdam aut ducis, 
ont sununam ontatun hallicarwm 
yer agendavam comuisarnl sou 
fraudo so adyorsa fortuna, in oa 
ouot loca deduetna, ubi neo vigor 
neo disciplina militaria, quin capo- 
rotur, quidqnam yaloro potuit,” 1 
du not now why the recont editors, 


Jordan “a ek ran zaject this 
passage (ed, o} 4, p, 70). 

a Tatrop, ix. 7, os 

§ Petrus Patric, Fr, 9 ; Zosim. i, 


« Zosim. Lec. Zonaras (xii. 23) 
has a differont account, According 
to him, Valerian waa simply cap- 
tured as ho tried to escape. 

5 Gibbon spooks of the whole 
army daying down its ama (vol, i, 
p, 828) 5 but the position of Macti- 
anus af the hoad of » considerable 
force, expressly said to bo the rem- 
naut of the lost army, implies the 
escape of a certain number {Zlist. 
Aug, Gallien, § 1). 


q 


§2 THE SEVENTI MONARCHY, {Ou 1¥. 
Miriades or Cyriades, a rolugeo in his camp, was 
invested with the purple, and assumed the title of 
Cosar? 

Tho blow struck at Edessa laid the whole of Noman 
Asia open to attack, and the Persian monarel: was not 
slow to seize the occasion. Tlis troops crossed the 
Euphrates in foree, and, marching on Antioch, once 
more captured that unfortunate town, from which the 
more prudent citizens had withdrawn, but where the 
hulk of the people, not displeased at the turn of 
affairs, remained and welcomed the conqueror." 
Miriades was installed in power, while Sapor himself, 
at the hoad of his irresistible squadrons, pressed for 
ward, bursting ‘like a mountain torront’* into Cilicia, 
and thence into Cappadocia, ‘Tarsus, the birthplace of 
St. Paul, at once a famous seat of learning and 9 great 
emporium of commerce, [cll; Cilicia Campesiris was 
overrun ; aud the passes of Taurus, deserted or weakly 
defended by the Romans, came into Sapor’s hands, 
Penetrating through them and entering the champaign 
country beyond, his bands soon formed the sioge of 


1'ho Mirialos (Mmiadea) of 
Malola (xii, p, 205) ean seareoly bo 
a different person from thy Oyitadis 
of tho JZistorta Augusta, Miginta 
Tynanni, § 2 Whether ha was 
Drought forward as a protondor ba- 
fore the Qoath of Vaiorian or aftor 
is perhaps doubtful De Chanparny, 
Césars du Be Srdeb, tom, ii, p.d3e), 
But on the whole Qibbon's nevus 
of the events haa the gicateat pro- 
Dability. 

2 The solting up of Miriadon as 
ompeoror is thonght to ho ropie= 
«outed oh more tht one of Saiat’s 
has-roliofs, A tablot on a Ingo 
scalo at Darabgerd (J"landia, pl, 
88) sooms to exhibit tho Poreian 





king on horseback, with Valerian 
proateto Donuth lita chirger's foot, 
in the aot of doxigauting Mirinden 
as monmeh to the admblad Ro- 
mans; Sapor's goatda aunt hohiud 
him with (hoiv Tuwda upon their 
aword-hilta, while in fant of hint 
tha Roman aoldivra agent thei 
now aalur with aeoliametions, Lo 
hinvwelf rales his ryght arm ay hy 
takes ant onth of iitolity tu hin 
anzorain, 

5 Seo tho fragmont of tho mony~ 
mous continustor of Vie'a Homan 
Uistory, in the 4, Mite Gr, val, 
iy, p. 102, 

4'Tho simile is ngod A Nishuly 
(Lectures, vol, ii, ps 204, BTS), 
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Cesaren Mazaca, the greatest city of these pavts, 
estimated at this time to have contained a population 
of four hundred thousand souls. Demosthenes, the 
governor of Cmsarea, defended it bravely, and, had 
force only been used against him, might have pre- 
vailed ; but Sapor found friends within the walls, and 
by their help made himself master of the place, while 
its bold defender was obliged to content himself with 
escaping by cutting his way through the victorious 
host! All Asia Minor now seemed open to the 
conqueror; and it is difficult to understand why he 
did not at any rate attempt a permanent occupation of 
the territory which he had so easily overrun, But 
it scems certain that he entertained no such idea. 
Devastation and plunder, revenge and gain, not 
permancnt conquest, were his objects; and hence his 
course was everywhere marked by ruin and carnage, 
by smoking towns, ravaged fields, and heaps of! slain, 
Ilis crucltics have no doubt been exaggerated; but 
when we hear that he filled the ravines and valleys of 
Cappadocia with dead bodies, and so led his cavalry 
across them ;* that he depopulated Antioch, killing or 
carrying off into slavery almost the whole population ; 
that he sulered his prisoners in many cases to perish 
of hunger, and that he drove them to water once a 
day like beusts,! we inay be sure that the guise in 
whieh he showed himself to the Romans was that of a 
merciless scourge—an avenger bent on spreading the 
terror of his name—not of one who really sought to 
enlurge the limits of his empire. 

Duting the whole course of this plundering expedi- 


1 Yunnrag, xii, 23; p, O90, 320,880). 
2 Heo Zusim, i, 27 ad yin, and] * Agathias, iv, 245 p. 260, B 
tho comment of Gibbon (voli. pp.!  ¢ Zonar, Lao. 
a2 
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tion, until the retreat began, we hear but of one check 
that tho bands of Sapor reeeived. Tb had been 
determined to attack Fmese (now ITems), one of the 
most important of the Syrian Lowns, where the templo 
of Venus was known to contain a vast treasure, ‘The 
invaders approached, scarcely expecting to he resisted 5 
but the high priest of the temple, having colleeted a 
large body of peasants, appeared, in his sacerdotal 
robes, at the head of a finatic multitude armed with 
slings, and succecdod in beating off the assuilants,! 
Emesa, its temple, andits treasure, escaped the rapacily 
of the Persians; and an example of resistance was set, 
which was not perhaps without important conso- 
quences, 

For it scems certain that the retum of Sapor across 
the Euphrates was not effected without considerable 
loss and difliculty. On his advance into Syria he had 
received an embassy from a certain Odenathus, a 
Syrian or Avab chief, who occupied 0 position of semi- 
independence at Palmyra, which, through the advan- 
tages of its siluation, had lately become a flourishing 
commercial town, Odonathus sent a long train of 
camels laden with gifts, consisting in part of vere and 
precious merchandise, to the Persian monarch, bezeing 
him to accept them, and claiming his fivonrable reyard 
on the ground that he had hitherto roftained fram ull 
acls of hostility against the Persians. It appears that 
Sapor took offence at the tone of the communication, 
which was not sulliciently humble to please hin, 
Tearing the letter to fragments and trampling it 
beneath his feet, he exclained—' Who is this Odone- 
thus, and of what country, that he ventures thus to 


* Johann, Malal, Chronayraphta, xii, p, 200, 
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address his lord? Let him now, if he would lighten 
his punishment, come here and fall prostrate before 
me with his hands tied behind his back, Should he 
refuse, let him be well assured that I will destroy him- 
solf, his race, and his land” At the same time he 
ordered his sorvants to cast the costly presents of the 
Palmyrene prince into the Euphrates. 

This arrogant and offensive behaviour naturally 
itirned the willing friend into an enemy.” Odenathus, 
finding himself forced into a hostile position, took 
arms and watched his opportunity. So long as Sapor 
continued 10 advance, he kept aloof. As soon, how- 
aver, as the retreat commenced, and the Persian army, 
encumbered with its spoil and captives, proceeded to 
make its way back slowly and painfylly to the 
Ruphrates, Odenathus, who had collected a large force, 
in part from the Syrian villages,® in part from the wild 
tribes of Arabia, made his appearance in the field. 
iis light and agile horsemen hovered about the 
Persian host, cut off their stragglers, made prize of 
much of their spoil, and even captured a portion of 
tha soraylio of the Great King.® The harassed troops 
wore glad when they had placed the Euphrates be- 
taveen themselves and their puxguer, and congratulated 
cach other on their escape! S80 much had they 
suflered, and so little did they feel equal to further 


. 


1 $o0 the Liagmonis of Potor } tho Saracens’ by Procopius (Belf, 
Patricins inthe Fragmenta Ihst. | Pors, in. 6), and John of Malale 
free, of Us Mullor, vol. 1¥, p. 187, } (ati. p. 297), : 
dy 10, 8 Uist, “August, Valorinn, § 7. 

+ Tat, August, Valor, § 75 Gal- (Compare, however, the lito of 
Yion, § 105 Odonat, § 16; Agath, | Odenathus, whore the capture of 
lao; &e. the conowbinas is referred to a later 

§ Sort Rufus, a 28, Compara eri 
(Uoronyn, Caran, atmo 2281, ® Pot. Patric. Fx. 11, 

4+ Qdonathua is culled f Princo of 
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conflicts, that on their march through Mesopotamia 
they consented to purchase the neutrality of the 
people of Edessa by making over to them all the 
coined money that they had carried off in their Syrian 
raid After this it would scem that the retreat 
was unmolested, and Sapor succeeded in conveying the 
greater part of his army, together with his illustrious 
prisoner, to his own country, 

With regard to the treatment that Valerian received 
al Lhe hands of his conqueror, ib is diffleult to form a 
decided opinion, The writers nearest fo the time 
speak vaguely and moderately, moroly telling ns that 
he grew old in his captivity,’ and was kept in the 
condition of a slave.’ Tt is reserved for authors of 
the next generation * to inform us that ho was exposed 
io the, constant gaze of the mullitude, fettered, but 
clad in the imperial purple; ® and that Sapor, when- 
ever he mounted on horseback, placed his foot upon. 
his prisoner's neck. Some add that, whon the un 


1 Pot, Patric, Fr, 11, 

3 Historia Augusta, Valor. § 7; 
§ Valoriano ‘apnd Persas congonose 
eente.’ Mactian, § 12: ! Tnlelicia- 
sima, quod sonox apud Porsns cons 
aonuil,’ 

5 Tbid, Mallion, § Ls 4 Beat ingens 
omnibus maoror, quod imporntor 
Romanus in Porside sorviliter tone- 
rotnr,’ 

4 'Tho stories of tho oxtromo ill- 
trontment of Valerian start with 
Lactantius, ar tha author of the 
trontiso Da Morte Lerseoutornm, 
whoovor ha may be, ‘This eathor 
wrote between Am. dd2 and ali 
(Smitl’s Joé, of Biography, ad vor. 
Coeilins), ov aboyo fifty yours aftor 
tho capture of Valerian. To assevta 
positively (c. 8.) tho uso of Valorinn 
ag a footstool by Sapor, and the 
hanging of his akin in a tample, 
whore it was often seon by Rtoman 


antbasaadare, Taetantins ia fale 
lowed by Thusebitu of Orsarea, ox* 
copting with vygard to tho omploy~ 
mont of Valerian aga footstoal; ane 
then tho tales are roponted hy At 
volius Vietar (2a Ceeaanthia, 88), 
by hia opltamator (Api, a. i), by 
Ovosiue (vill, 22), and hy Potrus 
Patricius (ir. 18). On Che wholo it 


.{ seams to mo that tha preservation 


af tho altin is probably Grin (Maaoh, 
Pit, Constant, ive 115 Oral, Cone 
stand, xxiv. 2; Laetant. 2a an 7 
e, 6); but that tho employment of 
tho captive emperor aga alool from 
whiclt ae mortited his eee ta 
avhotorien! invention of Taotuntiv, 
fifty yoo afloy the tine, from 
wher dono lator wrttors revived iG, 

5 Musob, Oral. Constant xiv 3, 





* Tactant. Lac; Vietor, Api, 
82; Oros, vii, 22, 
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happy captive died, abont the year A.D. 265 or 206, 
his body was flayed, and the skin inflated and hung 
up to view in one of the most frequented temples of 
Porsia, where it was seen by Roman envoys on their 
visils to the Great King’s court.! 

It is impossible to deny that Oriental barbarism may 
conccivably have gone to these lengths; and it is in 
favour of the truth of the details that Roman vanity 
would naturally have been opposed to thei invention. 
But, on the other hand, we have to remember that in 
the East the person of a king is generally regarded as 
sacred, and that self-interest restrains the conquering 
monarch {rom dishonouring one of his own class. We 
have also to give due weight to the fact that the 
earlier authoritics ave silent with respect to any such 
alrocitics, and that they are first related half a century 
after the time when they are said to have occurred. 
Under these circumstances the scepticism of Gibbon 
with respect to them? is perhaps more worthy of 
commendation than the ready faith of a recent French 
writer? 

Ju may bo added that Oriéntal monarchs, when they 
are crucl, do not show themselves ashamed of their 
eruelties, but usually relate them openly in their 
inscriptions, or represent them in their bas-reliefs.* 
The remains ascribed on good grounds to Sapor do 
not, however, contain anything confirmatory of the 


1 Lactant, Lac; Buseb, lec; | (Layard, Monuments of Ninoveli 
Agath, iv, p. 188, A. 2nd series, pls. 45 and 47); an 
2 Decline and £all, vol. i, p. 881, | compme the Behistun Inscription 
3 Jo Champagny, Césars, &e, | (col. ii, par, 18 and 14; col, ii. 
tom. ti, p, 497. : par, 8) and the Sassanian rolief 
4 Seo tho bas-relicfs of Sargon | described by Maleolm (Zhs. of 
pane Aonument de Ninive, pls. 88, | Persia, vol. i, p, 254). 
18, 120) and Asshus-bani-pal 
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stories which we are considering, Valerian is repre: 
sented on them in a humble attitude,’ but not 
fettered,? and never in the posture of extreme degri- 
dation commonly associated with his mune, Te bends 
his knee, as no doubt he would be required ta de, on 
being brought into the Great King’s presence; but 
otherwise he does nob appear to he subjected to uy 
indignity. Tt seems thus to he ou the whole most 
probable that the Roman emperor was nob more 
severely ircaled than the gonerality of captive priwes, 
and that Sapor has been unjustly texed with alusinyy 
the rights of conquest. . 

The hostile fecling of Odenathus against Raper did 
not conse with the cotreat of the Jattor serosd the 
fuphrates, ‘The Palmyrene prince was bent on taking 
advantage ofthe general confusion of the times to 
carve out for himself a considerable kingdom, of 
which Palmyra should be the capital Syria und 
Palestine on the one hand, Mesopotamia on the other, 
were the provinecs that lay most conveniently near to 
him, and that he especially coveted. Bult Mesopatumiia 
had remained in the possotsion of the Persians as the 
prize of their viclory over Valorinn, and could only be 
oblained by wresting it from the hands into whieh it 
had fallon, Odenathus did not shvinis from Uris contest. 
Tt has beon with some reason conjectured 4 that: Sapor 
must have heen at this thug oecupied with troubles which 


1 Seo Tlnndin, ple. 88, 40, 04, {weiter who reports that Valeri 
&o; Toxtor, pl, {2 y 60, wis nsw erty 5 Dub bia tate 
4 'fthas hoon sold that (hove ie |monb thal Sapor ent of hia yui« 
ono excoption (Thomas in la, Noe. | donor's nose aid then aot him at 
Tournal, vol. tii, Nv 8. pe BOL). | biberty (Chrontgun, tom, dip. BU) 
But tho figuro refed to repre- | can sem'eoly bo thought worthy of 
sonts, C believe, Mirindos, (Sve { oreilit, 7 
tho eut, opp. p, OL.) 4 Nivbuhy, Tiecturer on ata tnt 


Tabor is the only Qviontal ! Zisary, vol. ii, p. 206. 
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had broken out on the castern side of his empire. At 
any rate, it appears that Odenathus, after a shorl con- 
test with Macrianus and his son, Quietus turned his 
arms once more, about A.D, 268, against the Persians, 
crossed. the Euphrates into Mesopotamia, took Carrhes 
and Nisibis, defeated Sapor and some of his sons in a 
battle,? and drove the entire Persian host in confusion 
1o the gates of Otesiphon. He even returned to form 
the siege of that city;® but it was not long before 
effectual relief arrived ; from all the provinces flocked 
in contingents for the defence of the Western capital ; 
several engagements were fought, in some of which 


Odenathus was defeated; + and at last he found him- , 


self involved in difficulties through his ignorance of the 
localities,’ and so thought it best to retire. Apparently 
his retreat was undisturbed; he succeeded in carrying 
of his booty and his prisoners, among whom were 
several satraps,® and he retained possession of Mesopo- 
tamia, which contihued to form a part of the Palmy- 
rene kingdom until the capture of Zenobia by Aurelian 
(A.D, 278). : , : 

The successes of Odenathus in A.D. 268 were fol- 
lowed by a poriod of comparative tranquillity. That 
ambitious prince seems to have been content with 
ruling from the Tigris to the Mediterranean, and with 


aig manaornoduevog); but ‘this is 


1 Tiist, lugust, 
an exaggeration, (Seo his Chrono- 


Gallion, § 8; 
Quiotus, § 14, 
4 . 716-7.) 


9 Thid. Odenath, § 16. Compare 
tho lettor of Aurelian preserved in 
this valuable compilation (Zonob. 


§ ins 

" Thid. Gallien, §¢ 10: ‘Ad 
Otesiphontem Parthoram —multi- 
tndinem obsedit.’ Zosim. i.’ p, 80: 
Thepoug rote olvefore  bvarégAcioen, 
Syneollus makes him auccegd in 
taking the city (Kryowpiivra woAtop- 


hi, 
OP Hid Augut, Gallien. § 10: 


 Puerunt longa of varia poolia’ 

5 Tb,  Locorum difficultatibus in 
aliono solo imperator optimus labo~ 
rabat,’ 

© Of theso ho sent some 10 Galli- 
onus, whom that weal monarch 
led in triumph (2fist, Auyuat, 
lac), 


wo 
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the titles of ‘ Augustus,’ which ke received from the 
Roman em,aror, Gallienus, and ‘king of kings,’ 
which he assumed upon his coins? He did not press 
further upon Sapor; nor did the Roman emperor make 
any serious attempt to recover his father’s person or 
revenge his defeat upon the Persians. An expedition 
which he sent out to the East, professedly with this 
object, in the year A.D. 267, failed utterly, its com- 
mander, Heraclianus, being completely defeated by 
Zenobia, the widow and successor of Odenathus? 
Odenathus himself was’ murdared by a kinsman three 
or four years after his great successes; and, though 
Zenobia ruled his kingdom almost with a man’s 
vigour the removal of his powerful adversary must 
have been felt as a relief by the Persian monarch. It 
is evident, too, that from the time of the accession of 
Zenobia, the relations between Rome and Palmyra had 
become unfriendly ;° the old empire grew jealous 
of the new kingdom which had sprung up upon its 
borders ; and the effect of this jealousy, while it lasted, 
was to secure Persia from any attack on the part of 
either, 

It appears that Sapor, relieved from any further 
necessity of defending his empire in arms, employed 
the remaining years of his life in the construction of 
great works, and especially in the erection and 
ornamentation of a new capital, The ruins of 
Shahpur, which still exist near Kazerun, in the 


1 €Qdenathum, participato im- | talibua Flerieque viriliter impernute’ 
perio, Augustum vocavit’ (JZést, | ibid. (Compme the letter of Aure- 


Aug, Gallien. § 12). lian to the Senate, preserved in the 
? See Da Ohampagny, Césars, &o, | Hist. August, Triginta ‘Tyranui, 
tom. iii, p, 46. Zenob, § 80.) 
9 Hist, Aug, Gallien. § 18, § See above, note *; and com- 


‘ ‘Zenobia Palmyienis et orien- | pare Hist, Aug, Olaud. § 4, 
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province of Fars, commemorate the name, and afford 
some indication of the grandeur, of the second Per- 
sian” monarch, Besides remains of buildings, they 
comprise a number of bas-reliefs and rock inscrip- 
tions, some of which ‘were beyond a doubt set up by 
Sapor I? In one of the most remarkable the Per- 
sian monarch is represented on horseback, wearing the 
crown usual upon his coins, and holding by the hand 
a tunicked figure, probably Miriades, whom he is 
presenting to the captured Romans as their sovereign. 
Foremost to do him homage is the kneeling figure of a 
chieftain, probably Valerian, behind whom are arranged 
in a double line seventeen persons, representing ap- 
parently the different corps of the Roman army, All 
these persons are on foot, while in contrast with them 
are arranged behind Sapor ten guards on horseback, 
who represent his irresistible cavalry.2 Another bas- 
relief at the same place‘ gives us a general view of 
the triumph of Sapor on his return to Persia with 
his illustrious prisoner. Here fifty-seven guards are 
ranged behind him, while ,in front are thirty-three 
tribute-bearers, having with them an clephant and a 
chariot. In the centre is a group of seven figures, 
comprising Sapor, who is on horseback in his usual 
costume; Valerian, who is under the horse’s feet; 
Miriadcs, who stands by Sapor’s side; three principal 


1 Malcolm, ist, of Persia, vol, i. | of tho chief figure to tho head upon 
p- 08; Texior, Deseription do Ud)~| Snpor's coins, and to the figure de- 
ménio, de la Perse, &e. pp. 205-208; | clared by an inscription to be Sapor 
pls. 146 to 161, Flandin, yeyage at Nakhsh-i-Rajab (Ker Poitor, 
ent Pose, tom. li, pp. 248-281, pls, | pl. 28). 

46-64, ‘ ® See Malcolm, vol. i. opp. p. 

2 The sculptures at Shahpur aro | 255; Toxrioi, pl. 146; Flandin, pl. 
gouornlly Sapor the First's, They | 49, 
may be identiflodby tho resemblance { 4 Texior, pl. 147; Mandin, pl. 63. 
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tribute-bearers in front of the main figure; and a 
Victory which floats in the sky. 

Another important work, assigned by tradition to 
Sapor L, is the great dyke at Shuster. ‘This is a dam 
across the river Karun, formed of cut stones, cemented 
by lime, and fastened together by clamps of iron; it 
is twenty feet. broad, and no less than twelve hundred 
feet in length. ‘The whole is a solid mass excepting in 
the centre, where two small arches have been con- 
structed for the purpose of allowing a part of the 
stream to flow in its natural bed. The greater por- 
tion of the water is directed eastward into a canal 
cut for it; and the town of Shuster is thus defended on 
both sides by a water barrier, whereby the position 
becomes one of great strength.! Tradition says that 
Sapor used his power over Valerian to obtain Roman. 
engineers for this work;? and the great dam is still 
known as the Bund-i-Kaisar,? or ‘dam of Cesar,’ to 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring country. 

Besides his works at Shahpur and Shuster, Sapor 
set up memorials of himself at Haji-abad, Nakhsh-i- 
Rajab, and Nakhsh-i-Rustam, near Persepolis, at 
Darabgerd in South-eastern Persia, and elsewhere ; 
most of which still exist and have been described by 
various travellers. At Nakhsh-i-Rustam, Valerian is 
seen making his submission in one tablet,® while 


1 See the Journal of the Geogra- |p. 120; Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i, 
phical Sootety, vol. ix. pp. 73-4; | pp. 640-676; Malcolm, Zist. of 
vol. xvie pp. 27-8; Loftus, Chal-| Persia, vol, i. p. 264; Wandin, 
dea and Susiana, p, 298, Voyage en Perse, tom, ii, pp. 97- 

2 Tabari, Chronique, tom. ii, p, 80. | 186, &e. ; Texier, Deserition de 

% Loftus, p. 200. Compare Geo- | i’ Arménie, &c. tom. ii, pp, 226- 
graph, Journal, vol. ix, p. 76; vol. | 281, &e. 
ae 28, 5 Ker Porter, vol. i, pl 213 

* Niebubr, C., Voyages, tom, ii. | Texier, pl, 120, 
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another exhibits the glories of Sapor’s comt! The 
sculptures are in some instances accompanied by in- 
scriptions. One of these is, like those of Artaxerxes, 
bilingual, Greek and Persian. . The Greok inscription 
tuns as follows :— 


TONFOCONONTOYTOMACAACNOY OEOY 
CANWFOYBACIAEWCBACIAEWNAFIANWN 
KAIANAPIANWNEKPENOYCOEWNYIOY 
MACAACNOYOEOYA PTAZAPOYBACIAEWO 
BACIAEWNAPIANWNEKPENOYCOERNY 
€kr ONOY@EOYNANA KOYBACIA#E&H: 


Tis Persian transcript is read thus :-—* Paihkar (?) zani 
mazdisn bag Shahpuhri, malkan malka Airan ve Aniran 
minuchitni min yaztan, bart mazdisn bag Artahshetr 
malkan malka Airan, minuchtirt min yaztan, napi 
bag Papaki malka’* Tn the main, Sapor, it will be 
seen, follows the phrases of his fathcr Artaxerxes ; 
but he claims a wider dominion, Artaxerxes is con- 
tent to rule over Ariana (or Iran) only ; his son: calls 
himself lord both of the Arians and the non-Arians, or 
of Iran and Turan. We may conclude from this as 
probable that he held some Scythic tribes under his 
sway, probably in Segestan, or Seistan, the country 


1 Toxior, pl. 189. 

2 Soo Thomas in Journal of ds, 
Sootely, tii. N.S. p. 801; and com- 
pare Do Sney, Inseriptions de Nak~ 
sehi-Rousiam, pp. BL and 105; 
Spiogel, Graanmatih, p. 169. Tho 
ingoription may bo thus rendoted :— 
‘This ig tho yepresentation of the 
Ormazd-worshipping divine Sapor, 
Jung of kings Arinn and non-Asian, 


‘ 


henyon-descended, of the race of 
the gods, son of the Ormuzd-wor- 
shipping divine Artaxaixes, king of 
the kings of Aria, heavon-te- 
sconded, of the race of tho gots, 
grandson of the divino Papal, tho 
king’ Seo Taug on tho Unji-abad 
Ineoription, which commences in 
oxactly the samo way. (Old Pah« 
lavi-Larand Glossary, pp. 48-51.) 
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south and east of the Hamoon, or lake in which the 
Helmend is swallowed up. Scythians had been settled 
in these parts, and in portions of Affghanistan and 
India, since the great invasion of the Yue-chi,! about 
Bic, 200; and it is not unlikely that some of them may 
have passed under the Persian rule during the reign of 
Sapor, but we have no particulars of these conquests. 

Sapor’s coins resemble those of Artaxerxes in 
general type,’ but may be distinguished from them, 





COINS OF SAPOR I. 


first, by the head-dress, which is either a cap termina- 
ting in the head of an eagle, or else a mural crown 
surmounted by an inflated ball; and, secondly, by the 
emblem on the reverse, which is almost always a fire- 
altar between two supporters. The ordinary legend on 





1 Compare the Author's Siath| * A few coins of Sapor I, have, 
Monarehy, p. 116. on the revo1se, a fire-altar withoud 

2 Seo Longpérier, Aéduilles des| supporters, like the coins of his 
Sassantdes, pl. 3 and pp, 18-18. fatty 
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the coins is ‘ Afazdisn bag Shahpuhri, malkan malka 
Atran, minuchitri min yazdan’ on the obverse; and 
on the reverse ‘ Shahpulat nuvazi.’ + 

Té appears from these legends, and from the inscrip- 
tion above given, that Sapor was, like his father, a 
zealous Zoroastrian. ‘His faith was exposed to con- 
siderable trial. Never was there a time. of greater 
religious ferment in the East, or a crisis which more 
shook men’s belief in ancestral creeds. The absurd 
idolatry which had generally prevailed through Western 
Asia for two thousand years—a nature-worship which 
gave the sanction of veligion to the gratification of 
men’s lowest propensities was shaken to its foundation; 
and everywhere men were striving after something 
higher, nobler, and truer than had satisfied previous 
generations for twenty centuries, The sudden revivi- 
fication of Zoroastrianism, after it had been depressed 
and almost forgotten for five hundred years, was one 
result of this stir of men’s minds, Another result was 
the rapid progress of Christianity, which in the course 
of the third century overspread large portions of the 
Teast, rooting itself with great firmness in Armenia, and 
obtaining a hold to some extent on Babylonia, Bactria, 
and perhaps even on India? Judaism, also, which had 
long had a footing in Mesopotamia, and which after 
the time of Hadrian may be regarded as having its 
head-quartors at Babylon—Judaism itself, usually so 
immovable, at this time showed signs of lifs and 
change, taking something like a new form in the 
schools wherein was compiled the vast and strange 
work known as ‘the Babylonian Talmud.’ ® 


1 For tho menning of these lo-| vol. i, pp. 869, ot soq. 
gonds, a0 above, p. 66, | * Milman, Zistory of the Jews, 
3 See Bohlon, Das alte Indien, | vol. ii, p. 486. 
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Amid the strife and jar of so many conilicting 
systems, each having a root in the past, and each able 
to appeal with more or less of force to noble examples 
of virtue and constancy among its professors in the 
present, we cannot be surprised that in some minds the 
idea grew up that, while all the systems possessed 
some truth, no one of them was perfect or indeed 
much superior to its fellows. Eclectic or syncretic 
views are always congenial to some intellects; and in 
times when religious thought is deeply stirred, and 
antagonistic creeds axe brought into direct collision, 
the amiable feeling of a desire for peace comes in to 
strengthen the inclination for reconciling opponents by 
. means of a fusion, and producing harmony by a 
happy combination of discords, It was in Persia, and 
in the reign of Sapor, that one of the most remark- 
able of these well-meaning attempts at fusion and 
reconcilation that the whole of history can show was 
made, and with results which ought to be a lasting 
warning to the apostles of comprehension. A certain 
Mani (or Manes, as the ecclesiastical writers call him '), 
born in Persia about aD. 240,’ grew to manhood 
under Sapor, exposed to the various religious influences 
of which we have spoken. With a mind free from 
prejudice and open to conviction, he studicd the 
various systems of belief which he found established 
in Western Asia—the Cabalism of the Babylonian 
Jews, the Dualism of the Magi, the mysterious doc- 
trines of the Christians, and even the Buddhism of 
Tndia® At first he inclined to Christianity, and is said 





1 Routh, Religuie Sacra, vol. iy,| ? Burton, Eecles. Mist, of Wivet 
p- 147, 168, &e.; Augustin, De | Three Centuries, vol, ii. p, & 

‘at, Bont, p. 618; Contr, Baust,| § Epiphan, Adv, Leaves, Ixvi, 
passim ; Epiphan, Adv. eres, xvi, | §§ 1-8, Compare Milman, Zistory 
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to have been admitled to priest’s orders and to have 
ministered to a congregation;+ but after a time he 
thought that he saw his way to the formation of a 
new creed, which should combine all that was best in 
the religious systems which he was acquainted with, 
and omit what was superfluous or objectionable. He 
adopted the Dualism of the Zoroastrians, the melem- 
psychosis of India, the angelism and demonism of the 
Talmud, and the Trinitarianism of the Gospel of Christ. 
Christ Himself he identified with Mithra, and gave 
Him his dwelling in the sun. He assumed to be 
the Paraclete promised by Christ, who should guide 
men into all truth, and claimed that his ‘Ertang,’ 
a sacred book illustrated by pictures of his own 
painting, should supersede the New Testament? Such 
pretensions were not likely to be tolerated by the 
Christian community; and Mancs had not put them 
forward very long when he was expelled from the 
church® and forced to carry his teaching elsewhere. 
Under these circumstances he is said to have addressed 
himself to Sapor, who was atfirst inclined to show him 
some favour ;* but when be found out what the doc- 


of Christianity, vol il, pp, 260, 260, | planation of tho inscription in tho 


61, &e. Journal of tho Royed Asiatio Suuioty, 
1 Burton, p. 400; Milman, p. | vol. iii, New Sories, pp. 388-0.) 
203, Another interpreter, however, with 


2 Milman, pp. 269-271, AL loast equal claims to attontion, Dr. 


3 Burton, p. 410. - 

4 According to the interpretation 
of one writor, Sapor has left a ree 
cor which suiliciontly indicates 
his adoption at one time in his life 
of a apecies of mongrol Christianity. 
Mr. Thomas finds the name of 
JUSUS in the Taji-vbad insexip- 
tion, accompanied by the epithet 
‘tho Lord, and the slatement that 
Te ‘ moreifully brought joy to the 
people of the world,’ (S00 his ox- 


Martin Ilaug, finds no reference at 
all to Jesus or to i0ligion in tho 
record, which describes, according 
to him, Sapor's shooting of an ar- 
row from the IIaji-abad cave ata 
target pluced without it, and his 
failure to hit the marl, thence pro- 
coeding to give a mystical account 
of the fhiluve, which 18 asertbed to 
tho existence of an tauvisible target 
at _the spot where the arrow fell, 
(Old Pahlavi-Pasand Glossary, pp. 


Ir 
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trines of the new teacher actually were, his feelings 
underwent a change, and Manes, proscribed, or at any 
rate threatened with penalties, had to retire into a 
foreign country.? 

The Zoroastrian faith was thus maintained in its 
purity by the Persian monarch, who did not allow 
himself fo be imposed upon by the specious eloquence 
of the new teacher, but ultimately rejected the strange 
amalgamation that was offered to his acceptance. It 
is scarcely to be regretted that he so determined. 
Though the morality of the Manichees was pure,? and 
though their religion is regarded by some as a sort of 
Christianity, there were but few points in which it was an 
improvement on Zoroastrianism. Its Dualism was pro- 
nounced and decided ; its Trinitarianism was question- 
able ; its teaching with respect to Christ destroyed the 
doctrines of the incarnation and atonement ; its ‘Ertang’ 
was a poor substitute for Holy Scripture. Even its 
morality, being deeply penetrated with asceticism, was 
of a wrong type and inferior t8 that preached by 
Zoroaster. Had the creed of Manes been accepted by 
the Persian monarch, the progress of real Christianity 
in the East would, it is probable, have been impeded 
rather than forwarded—the general currency of the 
debased amalgam would have checked the introduction 
of the pure metal. 


It must have been shortly after his rejection of the 


46-65.) It seems to result from 
the extreme difference between the 
inteipretations of these two scho- 
Java, that: the language of the early 
Sasnnian inscriptions is as yet 
too imperfectly known to allow of 
any conclusions being drawn from 
them, excepting where they are nc- 
companied by a Greek transcript. 
Magoudi says that, on the fist 


preaching of Manes, Sapor ‘ abjmed. 
the doctrine of the Magi to em- 
brace that of the new teacher,’ but 
that he afterwards returned to the 
worship of his ancestors (tom, ii, 
p. 164), 

1 Burton, 1.ac.; Milman, p. 263, 

? Augustin, Contr. Fortunat. ad 
init.; Contr, Faust. y. 1, 
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teaching of Manes that Sapor dicd, having reigned 
thirty-one years, from aD, 240 to AD. 271. He was 
undoubtedly one of the most remarkable princes of tho 
Sassanian series. In military talent, indeed, ‘he may 
not have equalled his father; for though he defeated 
Valerian, he had to confess himself inferior to Odena- 
thus. But in general governmental ability he is among 
the foremost of the Neo-Persian monarchs, and may 
compare favourably with almost any prince of the 
gevies. He baffled Odenathus, when he was not able 
to defeat him, by placing himself behind walls, and by 
bringing into play those advantages which naturally 
belonged to the position of a monarch attacked in his 
own country. He maintained, if he did not per- 
manently advance, the power of Persia in the west ; 
while in the east it is probable that he considerably 
extended the bounds of his dominion.” In the internal 
administration of his empire, he united works of use- 
fuduess® with the construction of memorials which had 
only a sentimental and esthetic valuc. He was a liberal 
patron of art, and is thought not io have confined his 
patronage to the encouragement of native talent,? On 
the subject of religion he did not suffer himself to be 
permanently led away by the enthusiasm of a young 
and bold freethinker, He decided to maintain the 
religious system that had descended to him from his 
ancestors, and turned a deaf car to persuasions that 


1 See above, p. 80. the Modjmel-al-Tiwarikh in tho 
® Supra, p. O3, Journal Asiatique tor 1841, p. 611.) 
5 Besides the works of useful-{ * Longpérior thinka that the 
ness already mentioned (p. 92), | hand of Greek artists is to bo 1ecog- 
Sapor is said to have constructed | niesd in the heads and omblems 
the great bridge of Dizful, which | upon early Sassanian coing (Afé~ 
has 22 niches, aud is 450 paces } duilles des Sassanides, p. 5). 
long, (See Ni Molil’s translation of 


pia 
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would have led him to revolutionise the religious 
opinion of the East without 
placing it upon a satisfac 
tory footing, The Orientals add 
to these commendable features 
of character, that he was a man 
of remarkable beauty,} of great 
personal courage, and of a noble 
and princely liberality. Accord- 
ing to them, ‘he only desired 
HEAD OF SAPOR 1, wealth that he might use it for 
(Grom a gem), good arid great purposes.’ * 





* Tabari, Chronique, tom. ii. p, | given tends to confirm the testi- 
81; Magoudi, Prairies @ Or, tom, ti. | mony, 

. 160, tom. iv. p. 83; Mirkhond,| # Kralecolm, History of Porsia, 
Tistoire des Sassanides, pp. 285-7. | vol. i. p. 09. 
The portrait on the gem above 
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CHAPTER V. 


Short Reign of Hovmisdas I, is Dealings with Manes, Accession of 
Varahvan IL He puts Manes to Death, Dersecutes the Manicheans and 
the Christians, His Relations with Zenobia, Ie ts threatened by 
Aurelian. Ilis Death. Reign of Varuhran If, His Tyrannical Con- 
duct, Its Conquest of Seistan, and War qwith India, Tis War 
with the Roman Emperors Carus and Diocletian, is Loss of Armenta. 
His Death, Short Reign of Varahran III. 


Tedvyxdros Tod Zamdpov, ‘Oppiaddrys, 6 robrov mats, thy Baoidelay meaparapBdver, 
Avan, iy, p, 184, 0, 


Tux first and second kings of the Neo-Persian Iimpire 
were men of mark and renown. Their successors 
for several generations were, comparatively speaking, 
feeble and insignificant, The first burst of vigour and 
freshness which cominonly attends the advent to power 
of a new race in the East, or the recovery of its former 
position by an old one, had passed away, and was 
succeeded, as so often happens, by reaction and ex- 
haustion, t the monarchs becoming luxurious and inert, 
while the people willingly acquiesced in a policy of 
which the principle was ‘Rest and be thankful,’ Tt 
helped to keep matters in this quiescent static, that the 
kings who ruled during this period had, in almost 
every instance, short reigns, four monarchs coming to 
the throne and dying within the space of a little more 
than twenty-one years! The first of these four was 
Hormisdates, Hormisdas, or Tlormuz,? the sou of Sapor, 


7 


1 See Agaflias, i iv, p. 184; Eu-| or Ormisdates, ‘given by Ormuadl.’ 
tychius, to i. pp, 884, 887, 805. This is first contacted into [for- 
2 ‘Phe full form is Tlormisdates niisdes, and then by tho Inter Por- 
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who succeeded his father in A.D. 271. His reign lasted 
no more than a year and ten days and was clis- 
tinguished by only a single event of any importance, 
Mani, who had fled from Sapor, ventured to return to 
Persia on the accession of his son,? and was received 
with respect and favour. Whether Hormisdas was 
inclined to accept his religious teaching or no, we are 
not told; but at any rate he treated him kindly, 
allowed him to propagate his doctrines, and even 
assigned him as his residence a castle named Arabion. 
From this place Mani proceeded to spread his views 
among the Christians of Mesopotamia, and in a short 
time succeeded in founding the sect which, under the 
name of Manicheeans or Manichees, gave so much 
trouble to the Church for several centuries. Hormisdas, 
who, according to some,’ founded the city of Ram- 
Hormuz in Eastern Persia, died in a.p. 272, and was 
succeeded by his son or brother,‘ Vararanes or Varah- 
van.° He left no inscriptions, and it is doubted whether 
we possess any of his coins. 


. 
sians into Hormuz, The form of 
the name on the coins of Tlormisdas 
TL is Auho madi, 

1 Agath, 1s.c, Compare Tabari, 
ii. P 89; Magoudi, ii. p. 166, 

So Milman (Zistory of Christt- 
anity, vol, ii, p. 272); but Malcolm 
laces his return to Persian under, 

arahran I, (Hist. of Persia, vol. i, 
p. 101). So Mirkhond (Zistoire 
des Sassanides, p, 295). 

3 Magoudi, tom. ii, p, 166; Mal- 
colm, Hist, of Persia, vol. i. p. 100; 
Migrant, Histotre des Sassanides, 
p. 293, 

+ Magoudi telle us (tom. ii, p, 288) 
that, according to Abu Oberdah, 
Vaiahran was the son of Sapor 
and brother of Hormisdaa; but all 
other authorities, so far as I know, 
make him the son of Hormisdas, 


* The orthogra hy of the name 
upon the coins is Viaehran (Long- 
périer, AMédailles, p, 20). This 
the Greeks expressed by Odapivne, 
or Otapapdvme, The Inter Persians 
corrupted the name into Bahram. 
That the Achewmenian Persians had 
some similar contracted form of the 
word appears from the name Pha- 
randates, or Pherendates, (See Sir 
H, Rawliason’s remarks on this 
name in the Author's Herodotus, 
vol, iif. p, 452, 2nd ed.) 

* Mr. Thomas does not allow 
that any of the extant coins helong 
to Hormisdas the First (see Num. 
Chronsfor 1872, p. 105). Mordt- 
mann (Zeitschrift, vol. vill, pp. 87-9 ; 
vol. xix. pp. 428, 478) regards as 
his the coins having tho lion-crested 
cap with a flower rising from the 
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Varahran I, whose reign lasted three years only,' 
from A.D. 272 to 275, is declared by tho native his- 
torians to have been a mild and amiable prince; ? but 
the little that is positively known of him docs not 
bear out this testimony, It seems certain that he put 
Mani to death, and probable that he enticed him to 
leave the shelter of his castle by artifice? thus showing 
himself not only harsh but treacherous towards the 
unfortunate heresiarch. If it be true that he caused 
him to be flayed alive,* we can scarcely cxonerate him 
from the charge of actual cruelty, unless indeed we 
regard the punishment as an ordinary mode of execu- 
tion in Persia. Perhaps, however, in this case, as in 
other similar ones, there is no sutflicient evidence that 
the process of flaying took place until the culprit was 
dead, the real object of the excoriation being, not the 





head to the portraits on tho lion 


coins, 
1 Agath iv. p, 184, Ds rpolv 
treat Baadevoag, So Magoudi (i, p. 


summit, These coins, however, 
niust, from the Zndian emblems on 
some of them Mhomes, lis.e.), be~ 
long to Tlormisdas II, As tha por- 


traits on these coins and on those 

with the eagle cap arg wholly dif- 
ferent, I suspect that the latter 

may bo coins of the first TLormis- 
As, 





COIN OF HORMISDAS 1. 


The gem regarded by Mordtmaun 
as bearing the name and head of 
the first Lormisdas (Zeitschrift, vol. 
xvili, p.73 pl i, fig, 6) must bo 
assigned to the aecond prince of the 
name, from the resemblance of the 





167), Butych. vol, i p, BBL: “Tres 
annos cum tribus monsibus regna- 


wit 

® Malcolm, story of Porsit, 
Ls.e, 5 Tobari, tom, ii, p, 80; Mir- 
khond, IZistoire des Sussunidea, Lee, 

® So Milman (2£ist, of Chrinti- 
anity, vol. it, p. 272), Compnie 
Magoudi, tom. it. p. 167, 

* Milman, 1e.c,; Mairkhond, p. 
296; Snidas ad yor, &e, 

® Besides Valerian (who, accord- 
ing to some, was finyed adive) and 
Manes, wo hear of a certain Na- 
choragan being flayod ahye by 
Chosyots (Agath iy, p. 182, 1) 
Some of the ecclesiastical writuis 
eall flaying alive ‘tho Vorian 
punishment’ (‘Thendorot, Ade, Lee~ 
veses, i, 26; Cyrill, Cutech. vii). 
Tt is also mentioned as a Porsian 
a hy Faustus (Bibl, LUtsi. iv. 

® In oarly times the Achamenian 
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: 


infliction of pain, but the preservation of a memorial 
which could be used as a warning and a terror to 
others, The skin of Mani; stuffed with straw, was 
no doubt suspended for some time after his execution 
over one of the gates of the great city of Shahpur;! 
and it is possible that this fact may have been the sole 
ground of the belief (which, it is to be remembered, 
was not universal?) that he actually suffered death by 
flaying. 

The death of the leader was followed by the per- 
secution of his disciples. Mani had organised a 
hierarchy, consisting of twelve apostles, seventy-two 
bishops, and a numerous priesthood ;* and his sect was 


widely established at the time of his execution. , 


Varahran handed over these unfortunates, or at any 
yate such of them as he was able to seize, to the tender 
mercies of the Magians, who put to death great num- 
bers of Manicheans. Many Christians at the same 
time perished, either because they were confounded 
with the followers of Mani, ‘or because the spirit of 
persecution, once let loose, could not be restrained, 
but passed on from victims of one class to’ those of 
another, the Magian priesthood seizing the opportunity 
of devoting all heretics to a common destruction. 





Persians flayed men after killing 
them (ITerod, v, 26, agaéiy dmrefeipe). 
Tho same was the practice of the 
Ewopean Seythians (ibid. iv, 64), 
It may be suspected that the laying 
process which is represented in the 
Assyiian sculptures was performed 
on dead bodies (Ancient Monar- 
chies, vol, i, p, 244, 2nd edition). 
Maleclm cautiously says of Mani: 
‘Moni and almost all his disciples 
were put to death by order of Ba~ 
haiam ; and the skin of the im- 
postor was hung up;’ which does 
not imply flaying alive (see List, 


of Persia, vol. i. p, 101). 
7 Malcolm, 1s.e.; Mirkhond, 1.0.5 


“Tabari, tom. ii, p. 90. 


+ Burton says: ‘Manes was put 
to death, either by crucjfirion or by 
excoriation’ (Lectures on the First 
Three Centuries, vol. ii, p. 410), 
which shows that two accounts 
were known to him. Butychius 
gives a different account fron 
either of these, According to him, 
Varalian ‘cut Manes asunder’ 
(‘ Manem prehensum medium divisit 
Bahwun,’ yot, i. p. 801). 

3 Milman, vol. ii, p, 273, 
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Thus unhappy in his domestic administration, 
Vavahran was not much more fortunate in his wars. 
Zenobia, the queen of the East, held for some time 
to the policy of her illustrious husband, maintaining a 
position inimical alike to Rome and Persia from the 
death of Odenathus in A.v. 267 to Aurelian’s expedi- 
tion against her in A.D, 272. When, however, in this 
year, Aurelian marched to attack her with the full 
forces of the empire, she recogmsed the necessity of 
calling to her aid other troops besides her own, It 
was at this time that she made overtures to the Per- 
sians, which were favourably received;+ and, in the 
year A.D, 273, Persian troops are mentioned among 
those with whom Aurelian contended in the vicinity of 
Palmyra.? But the succours sent were inconsiderable, 
and were easily overpowered by the arts or arms of 
the emperor. The young king had not the courage to 
throw himself boldly into the war. He allowed Zenobia 
to be defeated and reduced to ex- 
tremities without making anything 
like an carnest or determined effort 
to save her. He continued’ her ally, 









indeed, to the end, and probably ils 
offered her an asylum at his court, ae 





if she were compelled to quit her 
capital ; but even this poor boon he 
was prevented from conferring by the capiure of the 
unfortunate princess just as she reached the banks 
of the Euphrates? , 

In the aid which he lent Zenobia, Varahran, while 
he had done too little to affect in any degree the issue 


COIN OF VANAHRAN 1. 





1 Vopisc, Vit, Aurelian. (in the | quos dromadas vocitant, aiquo ad 
Histavia Augusta), § 27, Pevsas ter tendovet, equitibus eat 
® Thid, § 28, capta.’ (Vopise, lac.) 
® *Zenobia, cum fugeret camelia, 
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of the struggle, had done quite enough to provoke 
Rome and draw down upon him the vengeance of the 
Empire. It seems that he quite realised the position in 
which circumstances had placed him, Féeling that he 
had thrown out a challenge to Rome, and yet shrink- 
ing from the impending conflict, he sent an embassy 
to the conqueror, deprecating his anger and seeking to 
propitiate him by rare and costly gifts, Among these 
were a purple robe’ from Cashmere, or some other 
remote province of India, of so brilliant a hue that the 
ordinary purple of the imperial robes could not com- 
pare with it, and a chariot like to those in which the 
Persian. monarch was himself wont to be carried.? 
Aurelian accepted these gifts; and it would seem to 
follow that he condoned Varahran’s conduct, and 
granted him terms of peace. Hence, in the triumph 
which Aurelian celebrated at Rome in the year AD, 
274, no Persian captives appeared in the procession, 
but Persian envoys ® were exhibited instead, who bore 
with them the presents wherewith their master had 
appeased the anger of the emperor. 

A full year, however, had not elapsed from the 
time of the triumph when the master of the Roman 
world thought fit to change his policy, and, suddenly 
declaring war against the Persians,* commenced his 


march towards the Dast. 


We are not told that he 





1 ¢TYoc munus [so, pallium breve 
purpureun lanestre, ad quod cum 
mations atque ipse Aurelianus jun- 
gerent purpmas suag, cineris specie 
decolorari videbantur cretere di- 
vini compmations fulgoris) 1ex 
Persarum ab Indis interioribua 
sumptum Aureliano dedisse perhi- 
betur, seribons, “Sume purpuram, 
qualis apud nos est’’ (Vopise, 
Aurel. § 29.) 

? Ibid. § 88: ‘Currus regii 


tres fuernnt .. . unus Odennti 
argento, aura, gemmis operasus at 
te distinctus; alter, quem rer 
ersarum Asyreliano dono dedit.’ De 
Champagny has represented this as 
a chariot which the Persian ling 
had given to Odenathus {Césars 
due 8" Sidele, tom, iii. p. 110), 
5 Vopise, Le.ci 
4 Ibid. § 86; ‘Porsis ... bel- 
lun indixit [Aurelianus],’ 
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discovered, or even sought to discover, any fresh 
ground of complaint. His talents were best suited 
for employment in the field, and he regarded it as 
expedient to ‘exercise the restless temper of the 
legions in some foreign war.’ Thus it was desirable 
to find or make an enemy; and the Persians presented 
themselves as the foe which could be attacked most con- 
veniently. There was no doubt a general desire 10 
efface the’ memory of Valerian’s disaster by some con~- 
siderable success; and war with Persia was therefore 
likely to be popular at once with the Scnate, with the 
army, and with the mixed multitude which was digni- 
fied with the title of ‘ihe Roman people.’ 

Aurelian, therefore, set ont for Persia at the head of 
a ‘numerous, but still a manageable, force? He pro- 
ceeded through Ilyricum and Macedonia towards By- 
zantium, and had almost reached the straits, when a 
conspiracy, fomented by one of his secretaries, cut short 
his career, and saved the Persian empire from invasion. 
Aurelian was murdered in the spring of A.D. 275, at 
Coenophrurium, a small station between Heraclea (Pe- 
vinthus) and Byzantium. ‘The adversary with whom 
he had hoped to contend, Varahran, cannot have sur- 
vived him long, since he dicd (of discase as it would 
seem) in the course of the year, leaving his crown to 
a young son who bore the same name with himsolf, 
and is known in history as Varahran the Second.* 

Varahran IT. is said to have ruled at first tyrannically,® 





* Bee Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Parthoy ot Pindor), whore wo find 
vol, i. p. 882, 2 that it was 18 Roman miles from 
5 *Parato magno potius quam | [oracles (Perinthus), and 47 from 
ingenti exercitu.’ (Vopisc. Aurel. | Byzantium, 
: 4 * Agath, iv. p. 184, O; Mutych, 
5 ‘Mansionem que est intor | i, p. 887; Mirkhond, p. 207; Tabari, 
Tlevaclinm et Byzantium,’ (Vopiee. | ii, p. 90, 
§ 86.) For the exact situation,| * Malcolm, Hist, of Persia, vol, i. 
ace Itiner, Antonin, (p. 168, ed. |p. 102; Mirkhond, Zistotve des 


’ 
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and to have greatly disgusted all his principal nobles, 
who went so far as to form a conspiracy against him, 
and intended to put him to death, The chief of the 
Magians, however, interposed, and, having effectually 
alarmed the king, brought him to acknowledge him- 
self wrong and to promise an entire change of con- 
duct. The nobles upon this returned to their alle- 
giance; and Varahran, during the remainder of his 
reign, is said to have been distinguished for wisdom 
and moderation, and to have rendered himself popular 
with every class of his subjects. 

It appears that this prince was not without military 
ambition. He engaged in a war with the Segestam? 
(or Sacastani), the inhabitants of Segestan or Seistan, a 
people of Scythic origin? and after a time reduced 
them to subjection,* He then became involved in a 
quarrel with some of the natives of Affghanistan, who 
were at this time regarded as ‘Indians.’ A long and 


‘ 





einment that he alone of the 
nesaninn langa places the effigy 
"of lis wife upon his coins, This 


Sassanedes, pp. 207-8, Magoudi 
says that he abandoned himself to 
pleasure and idleness, passed his 


tine jn hunting and other anuse- 
ments, gave the management of 
the empne to unworthy favourites, 
and allowed hundieds of towns an 

villages to fall into auin (tom, in. 
pp. 108-178). It is perhaps a sign 
ot his soft nnd pleasuie-loving tem- 
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emplacement implies association in 
the kingdom. 

1Ts the bas-.elief at Nokhsh-i- 
Rustam, repiesented by Ker Porter 
(vol, i, pl. 24), mtended to com- 
memorate this scene? It ‘ consists 
of a king’ (weming the peculiar 
headdiess of Vaahvan LI.) ‘stand- 
ing in o niche o1 rostrum, as if 
delivering o harangue ’ (ibid. vol. i. 
p. 667), See the cut opposite. 

? Agath. iv. p, 185, A. 

§ Saca-stan is ‘the country of 
the Saka’ (Sacwm or Seyths), It 
received the name probably at the 
time of the gieut invasion of the 
Yue-Ohi, (See the Author’s Sith 
Mona chy, p. 117.) 

4 The subjection of the Segestaui 





is perhaps the subject of the bas- 
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desultory contest followed without definite result, which 
was not concluded by the year A.v. 283, when he found 
himself suddenly engaged in hostilities on the opposite 
side of the empire.t ‘ 

Rome, in the latter part of the third century, had 
experienced. one of those reactions which mark her 
later history, and which alone enabled her to complete 
her predestined term of twelve centuries. Between 
the years A.D. 274 and 282, under Aurelian, Tacitus,, 
Probus, and Carus, she showed herself once more very 
decidedly the first military power in the world, drove 
back the barbarians on all sides, and even ventured to 
mdulge in an aggressive policy. Aurelian, as we have 
seen, was on the point of invading Persia when a do- 
mestic conspiracy brought his reign and life to an end. 
Tacitus, his successor, scarcely obtained such a firm 
hold upon the throne as to feel that he could with any 
prudence provoke a war. But Probus, the next cm- 
peror, revived the project of a Persian expedition,? and ° 
would probably have led the Roman armies into Me- 
sopotamia, had not his career been cut short by the 
revolt of the legions in Illyria (a.v, 282). Carus, who 
had been his prestorian prefect, and who became em- 
peror at his death, adhered steadily to his policy. Jt 
was the first act of his reign to march the forces of the 
empire to the extreme east, and to commence in 
earnest the war which had so long been threatened. 
Led by the Emperor in person, the legions once more 


relief represonted by Flandin (pl.{a Persian embassy with throats 
51), where the monarch wens the | (Vopise, Prob, § 1D. Soon after- 
peculiar headdress of Vaahran II, | wards, however, ho ‘mate porco 
* The bulk of tho Peisian forees | with the Porsians’ (ibid. § 18), 
were ‘detained on the frontiora of | But a little before his death, in 
Todin’ when Carus crossed the | 4.n. 282, wo hear of Ins moditating 
Euphiates (Gibbon, vol. ii, p. 65), | « Porsian expedition (ibid. § 20), 
Probus, in A.D, 279, dismissed : 
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crossed the Euphrates. Mesopotamia was rapidly over- 
run, since the Persians (we are told) were at variance 
among themselves, and a civil war was raging.’ The 
bulk of their forces, moreover, were engaged on the 
opposite side of the empire in a struggle with the 
Indians,? probably those of Affghanistan. Under these 
circumstances, no effectual resistance was possible ; 
and, if we may believe the Roman writers, not only 
was the Roman province of Mesopotamia recovered, 
but the entire tract between the rivers as far south as 
the latitude of Baghdad was ravaged, and even the two 
great cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon were taken with- 
out the slightest difficulty.® Persia Proper seemed to 
lie open to the invader, and Carus was preparing to 
penetrate still further to the east, when again an oppor- 
tune death checked the progress of the Roman arms, 
and perhaps saved the Persian monarchy from destruc- 
tion. Carus had announced his intention of continuing 
his march; some discontent had shown itself; and an 
oracle had been quoted which declared that a Roman 
emperor would never proceed victoriously beyond 
Ctesiphon. Carus was not convinced, but he fell sick, 
and his projects were delayed ; he was still in his camp 
near Ctesiphon, when a terrible thunderstorm broke 
over the ground occupied by the Roman army. A 
weird darkness was spread around, amid which, flash 
followed flash at brief intervals, and peal upon peal 
terrified the superstitious soldiery. Suddenly, after the 
most violent clap of all, the cry arose that the Emperor 
was dead.* Some said that his tent had been struck by 





1 Vopise, Car. § 8. 4 See the letter of the secretary, 

2 Gibbon, 1.s.c, Julius Calpurnius, preserved by 

5 Vopise. 1s.c.; Eutrop. ix. 18 ; | Vopiscus (1,s.c.), and translated by 
Amel. Vict, Ces, xxxvili. Com-| Gibbon (Decline and Fall, vol. ii. 
pare Mos. Chor, Hist, Arm, ii, 76, | pp. 65-6). 
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lightning, and that his death was owing to this cause ; 
others believed that he had simply happened to suc- 
cumb to his malady at the exact moment of the last 
thunder-clap; a third theory was that his atiendanis 
had taken advantage of the general confusion to assas- 
sinate him, and that he merely added another io the 
long list of Roman emperors murdered by those who 
hoped to profit by their removal. It is not likely that 
the problem of whag really caused the death of Carus 
will ever be solved That he died very late in a.p, 
283, or within the first fortnight of a.p. 284, is certain ;? 
and it is no less certain that his death was most fortu- 
nate for Persia, since it brought the war to an end 
when it had reached a point at which any further re: 
verses would have been disastrous, and gave the Per- 
sians a breathing-space during which they might, at 
least partially, recover from their prostration, 

Upon the death of Carus, the Romans at once deter- 
mined on retreat, It was generally believed that 
the imperial tent had been struck by lightning; and it 
was concluded that the decision of the gods against the 
further advance of the invading army had been thereby 
unmistakably declared.6 The army considered that it 
had done enough, and was anxious to return home; 
the feeble successor of Carus, his son Numerian, if he 
possessed the will, was at any rate without the power to 





1 Gibbon acems to believe that| iii, p. 186, note 1, 


Carus was killed by lightuing 
(vol. ii p. 56). Niebuhr wavers 
between lightuing and assassination 
Chertiaes vol. i. p, 805, H.‘T.). 

e Champagny says that the whole 
mattey is shiouded in impenetrable 
mystery (casas du 9m Sidele, tom, 
ini. p, 186), 

2 See Clinton, 4.2, vol. i. p. 824; 
and compare De Champagny, tom, 


3 It was an old Roman super- 
stition that ‘places or poisons 
struck with lightning were sin- 
pelarly, devoted to tho wrath of 
heaven’ (Gibbon, vol. i. p. 118). 
There was also a apocial beliof 
that ‘whon the preotorium was 
struck, it foreboded tho destruction 
of the army itself’ (Niebuhr, 
Leopuy es, vol. iii, p. 806, 1.2), 
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resist the wishes of the troops; and the result was that 
the legions quitted the Bast without further fighting,’ 
and without securing, by the conclusion of formal 
terms of peace, any permanent advantage from their 
victories. ‘ 

A pause of two years now occurred, during which 
Varahran had the opportunity of strengthening his 
position while Rome was occupied by civil wars and 
distracted between the claims of pretenders.? No great 
use seems, however, to have been made of this interval. 
When, in a.v, 286, the celebrated Diocletian deter- 
mined to resume the war with Persia, and, embracing 
thé cause of Tiridates; son of Chosroés, directed his 
efforts to the establishment of that prince, as a Roman 
fendatory, on his father’s throne, Varahran found hin- 
self once more overmatched, and could offer no eflec- 
tual resistance. Armenia had now been a province of 
Persia for the space of twenty-six (or perhaps forty- 
six) years;® but it had in no degree been conciliated 
or united with the rest of the empire, The people had 
been distrusted and oppressed; the nobles tiad been 
deprived of employment; a heavy tribute had been 
laid on the land; and a religious revolution had been 


(Gibbon, vol. ii, pp. 60-68.) 


1 When Numerian is credited 
3 Moses of Choiéné makes tho 


with Persian victories (Nemes, 


Cyneget, 71-2), it is on the notion 
that, having been assaciated by 
Carus, he had part in_the successes 
of a.D, 288. That Numerian ie~ 
treated upon the death of his father 
without tempting fortune any fur- 
thor, is clear from Aur, Vict, Ces. 
sosviti, and Vopiseus, Numer. § 


® Dwing this interval Numerian 
was killed, Diocletian invested 
with the purple, Carinus defeated 
and slain, aud Alaximian associated, 





‘subjection of Armenia to Porsia 


last twenty-six years (Hist, drm, 
ii, 74, sub jin). But if he is right 
in making Avtaxerases the ling 
who reduced Armenia, and in stat 
ing that Tiridates regained the 
throne in the third year of Diocletian 
(ii, 79), the duration of the sub- 
jection must have been, at least, 
‘orty-six years, since Artaxerxes 
died in A.D. 241, and tho third of 
Diocletian was a-n. 286, 
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violently effected! It is not surprising that when 
Tiridates, supported by a Roman corps d’armée,? ap- 
peared upon the frontiers, the whole population received 
him with transports of loyalty and joy. All the nobles 
flocked to his standard, and at once acknowledged him 
for their king.2 The people everywhere welcomed him 
with acclamations. A native prince of the Arsacid 
dynasty united the suffrages of all; and the nation 
threw itself with enthusiastic zeal into a struggle which 
was viewed as a war of independence. It was for- 
gotten that Tiridates was in fact only a puppet in the 
hand of the Roman emperor, and that, whatever the 
result of the contest, Armenia would remain at its 
close, as she had been at its commencement, a depen- 
dant upon a foreign power. 

The success of Tividates at the first was such as 
might have been expected from the forces arrayed in 
his favour. He defeated two Persian armies in the 
open field, drove out the garrisons which held the more 
important of the fortified towns, and became undis- 
puted master of Armenia.* Ie even crossed the bor- 
der which separated Armenia from Persia, and gamed 
signal victories on admitted Persian ground.’ Accord- 
ing to the native writers, his personal exploits were 
extraordinary; he defeated singly a corps of giants, 
and routed gn foot a large detachment mounted on 
elephants !® The narrative is here, no doubt, tinged 


1 Mos, Chor. ii, 77. Chor, 1e.c. 

® Moses omits this feature of the | * Tapecially in Assyria, (Aga- 
struggle, but Agathangelus supplies | thang. iv, § 65: rijv eapylav 16 
it, (Agathany, Ilist, Leegn, Tiridat. | Aaoupiag emirate deunrdraig why yuigs 
C. fii § 2h: d Beodede ror Typyddzyr, | Mos, Chor, ii, 79, ad fin.) 


++ orpdrenpa ele Boifeav tyyser | © So Moses, Apathangelus, while 
aug, drédusen sic Tv idlav xéparn.) | praising highly the warlike quali- 
® Mos. Ohor, ii, 79. ties of ‘Tiridates (1.8.c.), avoids 


4 Agnthang, iii, § 21; Mos. | these improbable details, 
I 
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with exaggeration; but the general result is correctly 
stated. Tiridates, within a year of his invasion, was 
complete master of the entire Armenian highland, and 
was in a position to carry his arms beyond his own 
frontiers. 

Such seems to have been the position of things, when 
Varahran II. suddenly died, after a reign of seventeen 
years,! A.D, 292. He is generally said to have left 
behind him two sons,” Varahran and Narsehi, or Narses, 
of whom the elder, Varahran, was proclaimed king, 
This prince was of an amiable temper, but apparently 
of a weakly constitution. He was with difficulty per- 
suaded to accept the throne,’ aud anticipated from the 
first an early demise.* No events are assigned to his 
short reign, which (according to the best authorities) 
did not exceed the length of four months.> It is evi- 


1 Agathias, iv. p, 184, D; Eu- 
tych. Fol. i, p. aby, RMinkhond 
agrees (Zistoire des Sassanides, p. 
28), hut notes that his authorities 
varied, Malcolm says that some 
of the native writers allow him 
only thirteen yenrs (History of 
Persia, vol. i, p. 108, note), Ta- 
hari gives him no more than four! 
(Chronique, ii, p, 90). 

? Tabari says (1.8.c.) that Varah- 
ran IT, had no son, but was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Narses. 
Narses himself says that he was 
the son of Sapor and grandson of 
Artaxerxes. I¢ is thought that he 
may have omitted his immediate 
ancestors a3 persons of small ac- 
count (Lhomnas in Num. Chron, for 
1872, p. 118); but such omission 

* js very unusunl, 

# Mirkhond, p. 800. A bas- 
relief at Nakhsh-i-Rustam seems 
to vepresent him as xeceiving the 
crown from his mother, (Ker Pov 
ter, pl. 19.) : 





4 The inaugural address of Va- 
rahren IIT. is reported as follows : 
‘T ascend this throne by right, as 
the issue of your kings; but the 
sole end which I propose to myself 
iy ruling is to obtain for the people 
who shall bo subject to mo a 
happy and quiet life. I place all 
my trust in tho goodness of God, 
through whose help all things may 
end happily. If God preserves my 
life, I will conduct mysoll towards 
you in such a way that all who hear’ 
mo spoken of will lond mo with 
blessings. Jf, on the contrary, the 
angel of death comes and carries me 
away, I hope that God will not 
forsake you or suffer you to perish,’ 
i Hist, des Sassantles, 
B.C, 

> Agathiag, lac. ; Eutych, vol. i. 
p 906, So also Firdusi in the 
Shah-nameh. Some Oriental writers, 
however, gave him a reign of nine 
years, (Afirkhond, Isc.) 
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dent that he must have been powerless to offer any 
effectual opposition to Tiridates, whose forces continued 
to ravage, year after year, the north- 
western provinces of the Persian em- 
pire! Had Tiridates been a prince of 
real military talent, it could scarcely 
have been difficult for him to obtain 
still greater advantages. But he was 
content with annual raids, which 
left the substantial power of Persia untouched. Ho 
allowed the occasion of the throne’s being oceupied by a 
weak and invalid prince to slip by, The consequences 
of this negligence will appear in the next chapter. Per- 
sia, permitted to escape serious attack in her time of 
weakness, was able shortly to take the offensive and to 
make the Armenian prince regret his indolence or want 
of ambition. The son of Chosroés became a second 
time a fugitive; and once more the Romans were 
called in to settle the affairs of the East. We have 
now to trace the circumstances of this struggle, and 
to show how Rome under able leaders succeeded 
in revenging the defeat and captivity of Valerian, and 
in inflicting, in her turn, a grievous humiliation upon 
her adversary. 
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1 Agathang. iv, §§ 65 and 67. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Cinl War of Narses and hia Brother Iormisdas, Narses victorious, 
He attacks and eapels Tiridates. War decldyed against him by Dio- 
cletian, First Campaign of Galerius, A.D. 297, Second Campaign, 
A.D. 208, Defeat suffored by Narses, Negotiations, Conditions of 
Peace, <Abdication and Death of Narses. 


Napofis &PSoz0s dveypdperat Bacrrcioat Mepody ded 'Apratéptov, 
Zonanas, xii, 31, 


In appears that on the death of Varahran IIL, pro- 
bably without issue, there was a contention for the 
crown between two brothers,! Narses and Hormisdas,? 
We are not informed which of them was the elder, 
nor on what grounds they respectively rested their 
claims; but it seems that Narses was from the first 
_ preferred by the Persians, and that his rival relied 
mainly for success on the arms of foreign barbarians. 


1 The relationship of Narses 
to his predecessor is exceedingly 
doubtful. Ie himself declares in 
an inseription that he was the son 
of Sapor and the grandson of 
Artaxerxes (sea above, p. 114, 
note i} and his statement is con- 
firmed by the Arabian writer, Abu 
Obeidah (Magoudi, tom. ii. p. 238), 
and by the Aimenian histonian, 
Sépéos. (See the Jow nal Asiatique 
for 1866, p. a Tabmi, how- 
ever, makes him the son of Varah 
van I, (Chronique, tom. ii. p. 90) 
So Magoudi (tom. ii, p. 174), 
Agathias avoids the question of 
relationship, Mirkhond (p. 801) 
and the Persian writers generally 





say that he was the son of Varah- 
ran II, For my own part, I should 
inclino to accept his own alatomont, 
and to suppose that, Varalnan IIT, 
having died without issue, the 
crown reverted to his gient-grent- 
wicle, 2 man of yeais and ea- 
perience, who, however, was not 
allowed to enjoy the throne with. 
out a siruggle with another piince 
of the royal house, certain Ilor- 
inisdas. 

* This passage of history rests 
entirely on © single sentence in a 
Latin writer of neerinin date, the 
author of the ‘Panegyric’ quoted 
hy Gibbon (Decline and Fall, vol. 
ii, p. 81, note %), 
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Worsted in encounters wherein none but Persians 
fought on either side, Hormisdas summoned to his aid 
the hordes of the north 1—Gelli from the shores of the 
Caspian, Scyths from the Oxus or the regions beyond, 
and Russians, now first mentioned by a classical writer. 
But the perilous attempt to scttle a domestic struggle 
by the swords of foreigners was not destined on this 
occasion to prosper, Hormiscas failed in his endeavour 
to obtain the throne ; and, as we hear no more of him, 
we may regard it as probable that he was defeated and 
slain. At any rate Narses was, within a year or two 
of his accession, so firmly settled in his kingdom, that 
he was able to turn his thoughts to the external affairs 
of the empire, and to engage in a great war, Al] dan- 
ger from internal disorder must have been pretty 
certainly removed before Narses could venture to 
affront, as he did, the strongest of existing military 
powers. 

Narses ascended the throne in A.D. 292 or 293, It 
was at least as early as AD. 296 that he challenged 
Rome to an encounter by attacking in force the vassal 
monarch whom her arms had established in Armenia.* 
Tiridates had, it is evident, done much to provoke the 
attack by his consiant raids into Persian torritory,! 





1 ¢Tnsoa Persas ipsumque regom 
adscitis Saccis, ot Russia, ob Gellis, 
petit fiater Ormies’ (Laney. Vet. 
4,17.) The Golli are well identi- 
fied by Gibbon with the inhabitants 
of Ghilan, the Gelre of onzlier 
writers, The Saccm (Saem) me 
undoubtedly Sceyths. ‘They’ may 
have dwelt on the Oxus, or pos- 
sibly in Affyhanision. Tha Russi 
should, by their nome, be ‘Rus- 
siaus;’ but it must bo admitted 
that we have otherwise no mention 
of them by tho classical writers 


till tho ninth century an, Sf, 
however, they are intended in Ezek, 
axxvili, 2,8, xxxix. 1 (ns Gesoniua 
and Dean Stanley argue), they may 
bo meant also in the presont pas- 
sage. 

? See Clinton, ZR. vol. ie p 
840, whoio it is moved that the 
Just campaign of Caloius was as 
early ns A.v, 297. If 80, tho move- 
ments which provoked it must have 
fallen, at the latest, in A.D. 200, 

% Seo above, p. 116. 
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which were sometimes carried even to the south of 
Ctesiphon.! He was probably surprised by the sudden 





HEAD or NARSES (after Plandin), 


march and vigorous assault of an enemy whom he had 
learned to despise; and, feeling himself unable to orga- 
nise an effectual resistance, he had recourse to flight, 
gave up Armenia to the Persians,’ and for a second = j 
time placed himself under the protection of the Roman 
emperor. The monarch who held this proud position 
was still Diocletian, the greatest emperor that had 
occupied the Roman throne since Trajan, and the 
prince to whom Tiridates was indebted for his restora- 
tion to is kingdom. It was impossible that Diocletian 
should submit to the affront put upon him without an 


ee. 


i Mos. Chor. ii, 79, ad jins| % Amm, Mave. xxiii, 6, OCom- 
‘Etiam ultra Ctesiphontem ineur- | paie the treatize De Morte Porse- 
siones fecit,’ cutorum, § 9, 


pred 
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earnest effort to avenge it. His own power rested, in 
a great measure, on his military prestige; and the 
unpunished insolence of a foreign king would have 
seriously endangered an authority not very firmly osta- 
blished. The position of Diocletian compelled him to 
declare war against Narses! in the year a.D. 296, and to 
address himself to a struggle of which he is not likely 
to have misconceived the importance. It might have 
been expected that he would have undertaken the con- 
duct of the war in person ; but the internal condition 
of the empire was far from satisfactory, and the chief of 
the State seems to have felt that he could not conve- 
niently quit his dominions to engage in war beyond 
his borders. He therefore committed the task of re- 
instating Tiridates and punishing Narses to his favourite 
and son-in-law, Galerius,* while he himself took up a 
position within the limits of the empire,® which at once 
enabled him to overawe his domestic adversaries and 
to support and countenance his lieutenant, 

The first attempts of Galerius were unfortunate. 
Summoned suddenly from the Danube to the Eu- 
phrates, and placed at the head of an army composed 
chiefly of the levies of Asia, ill-disciplined, and un- 
acquainted with their commander, he had to meet an 
adversary of whom he knew little or nothing, in u 
region the character of which was advorse to his own 
trodps and favourable to those of the enemy. Narses 
had invaded the Roman province of Mesopotamia, had 
penetrated to the Khabour, and was threatening to 
cross the Euphrates into Syria* Galerius had no 


1 Aurel, Vict. Cesar, § 893) Viet. lac); then at Antioch 


Zonar, xii, 81, (Lnetant, De Morte Persea, 1.8. ¢,), 
> Amm, Mme. xxiii, 5; Zonar.) + Lactant. De Morta Dersceutur, 
lac; Mutrop, ix. 24; &e, § 9; Amel, Victor, De Cream thus, 


5 First at Alexandiia (Awol! § 80, Zonaras males him actually 
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choice ‘but to encounter him on the ground which he 
had chosen. Now, though Western Mesopotamia is ill- 
described as ‘a smooth and barren surface of sandy 
desert, without a hillock, without a tree, and without a 
spring of fresh water,’! it is undonbtedly an open 
country, possessing numerous plains, where, in a battle, 
the advantage of numbers is likely to be felt, and 
where there is abtindant room for the evolutions of 
cavalry. The Persians, like their predecessors the 
Parthians, were especially strong in horse; and the 
host which Nasses had brought into the field greatly 
outnumbered the troops which Diocletian had placed 
at the disposal of Galerius. Yet Galerius took the 
offensive. Fighting under the eye of a somewhat stern 
master, he was scarcely free to choose his plan of 
campaign. Diocletian expected him to drive the Per- 
sians from Mesopotamia,? and he was therefore bound 
to make the attempt. He accordingly sought out his 
adversary in this region, and engaged him in three 
great battles.2 The first and second appear to have 
been indecisive; but in the third the Roman gene- 
ral suffered a complete defeat.* The catastrophe of 
Crassus was repeated almost upon the same battle- 
field, and probably almost by the same means.6 But, 


invade Syria (roi Népoou roivuy 
roirav tore Ty Lupiav Anbopsion, 
xii, $1). 

1 See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
ch, xiii. (vol, ii. p. 82). On the real 
character of the region see the Au- 
thor's Sivth Monarchy, pp, 162,163, 

2 Victor expresses ihe commis- 
sion of Galeiius as follows: ‘Pro- 
vincia credita Maximiano Casnri, 
uti relictis fonbua in Mesopotumiam 
progrederetuy’, ad mcendos Persaram 
impetus? (hs.c.} 

Oxos. vii, 26: ‘Cum duobus 





im proliis adversus Nmseum con~ 
lixisset, tertio inter Oallinicum ot 
Carias congressua et victus, amissia 
copie, ad Diocletianum refugit, 

Aurel, Vict. Ces, § 89; Zonar, 
lsc.; Eutrop. ix. 24; Julian, 
Paneg, Constant, p. 18, A. 

5 Gibbon’s description of the 
battle (1.s.c.) is wholly imaginary, 
no classical wiiter having left us 
any account of it, Ile transfos 
to the conflict between Gualerius 
and Neises all that Plutach and 
Dio relate of Crasaus and Surenag. 
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personally, Galerius was more fortunate than his prede- 
cessor. He escaped from the carnage, and, recrossing 
the Euphrates, rejoined his father-in-law in Syria. A 
conjecture, not altogether destitute of probability," 
makes Tiridates share both the calamity and the good 
fortune of the Roman Crsar. Like Galerius, he escaped 
from the battle-field, and reached the banks of the 
Euphrates. But his horse, which had received a 
wound, could not be trusted to pass the river. In 
this emergency the Armenian prince dismounted, and, 
armed as he was, plunged into the stream. The river 
was both wide and deep; the current was rapid; but 
the hardy adventurer, inured to danger and accustomed 
to every athletic exercise, swam across and reached the 
opposite bank in safety? . | 

Thus, while the rank and file perished ignominiously, 
the two personages of most importance on the Roman 
side were saved. Galerius hastened towards Antioch, 
to rejoin his colleague and sovereign. The latter 
came out to mect him, but, instead of congratulating 
him on his escape, assumed the air of an offended mas- 
ter, and, declining to speak to him or to stop his chariot, 
forced the Ceesar to follow him on foot for nearly 
a mile before he would condescend to receive his 
explanations and apologies for defeat.? The disgrace 
was keenly felt, and was ultimately revenged upon the 
prince who had contrived it. But, at the time, its main 





This ig senreely an allowable mode | sound historical eriticiem, 
of writing history. ? Mos. Chor. ii, 70, 

1 Tn tianeforring to this oceasion | * Eutrop, lec.; Amm. Mare, 
an anecdote related of ‘Titidates{aiv. 11. Tho ‘milo almost!’ of 
by Moses of Choréné, and attached { Ammianus becomes ‘soveral miles? 








by him to a defeat of Carus by the 

ersians, which never took place, 
our gieat historian does not por- 
haps transcend the limits pl a 





in Eutropius, Fostus (§ 24), and 
Orosius (vii, 2); and ‘several 
leagues’ in Tillemont (JZist. des 
Empereurs, iv, p, 87). 
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effect, doubtless was to awake in the young Casar 
the strongest desire of retrieving his honour, and 
wiping out the memory of his great reverse by a 
yet more signal victoty. Galerius did not cease 
through the winter of .D. 297 to importune his father- 
in-law for an opportunity of redeeming the past and 
recovering his lost laurels. 

"The emperor, having sufficiently indulged his resent- 
ment, acceded to the wishes of his favourite. Galerius 
was continued in his command. A new army was 
collected during the winter, to replace that which had 
been lost; and the greatest care was taken that its 
material should be of good quality, and that it should 
be employed where it had the best chance of, success. 
The veterans of Illyria and Moesia constituted the 
flower of the force now enrolled ;! and it was further 
strengthened by the addition of a body of Gothic auxi- 
liaries.? It was determined, moreover, that the attack 
should this time be made on the side of Amnenia, 
where it was felt that the Romans would have the 
double advantage of a friendly country, and of one far 
more favourable for the movements of infantry than 
for those of an army whose strength lay in its horse. 
The number of the troops employed was still small. 
Galerius entered Armenia ai the head of only 25,000 
men ;* but they were a picked force, and they might 
be augmented, almost to any extent, by the national 
militia of the Armenians, He was now, moreover, as , 
cautious as he had previously been rash ; he advanced 
slowly, feeling his way; he even personally made 


1 Oros, 1.8.c.: ‘Per Illyricum e6| § Aurel, Vietor, Ces, § 89: ‘Per 
Messiam undique copias contraxit.” | Armeniam in hostes contendit, qua 

9 Jornandes, De Cotton rebus | sola, seu facilior, yincendi vie est? 
gestis, c. 21, + Festus, § 26, 
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reconnaissances, accompanied by only one or two 
horsemen, and, under the shelter of a flag of truce, 
explored the position of his adversary.’ Narses found 
hnself overmatched alike in art and in force, He 
allowed himself to be surprised in his camp by his 
active enemy,? and sulfered a defeat by which he 
“more than lost all the fruits of his former victory. 
Most of his army was destroyed ; he himself reccived 
a wound,® and with difficulty escaped by a hasty flight. 
Galerius pursued, and, though he did not succeed in 
taking the monarch himself, made prize of his wives, 
his sisters, and a number of his children,’ besides 
capturing his military chest. He also took many of 
the most illustrious Persians prisoners.? How far he 
followed his flying adversary is uncertain ;° but it is 
scarcely probable that he proceeded much southward 
of the Armenian frontier. He had to reinstate Tiri- 
dates in his dominions, to recover Eastern Mesopo- 
tamia, and to lay his laurels at the feet of his colleague 
and master. Jt seems probable that having driven 
Narses from Armenia, and left Tiridates there to ad- 
minister the government, he hastened to rejoin Diocle- 
tian before attempting any further conquests, 
The Persian monarch, on his side, having recovered 
from his wound,’ which could have been but slight, set 


® Zonaras makes him 


1 Synos, Rey. p. 10, A. Com- 
pare Festus, Lec, and Eutropius, 
ix, 26. 

2 Festus, 1.s.c. Oompare Amn, 
Mare. xxii, 4: ‘Sub Maximiano 
Cwsare vallo regis Porsarum di- 
repto.’ 

3 Zonaras, xii. 81, 

4 Ibid. Compare Eutrop, ix, 
26; Oros, vii, 25. 

* ‘Captives quamplurimos Por- 
sarum yobilivm abduxit’ Oros, 
1g,e,) 





purene 
Narees ‘into the inner parts of 
Porsia’ (uéype rig dedorépay Mepoi~ 
doy); and Eutropins spoaka of 
Navses as betaking himself to the 
Yemotost solitudes of his kingdom 
(ix. 26). But it may bo quos- 
tioned whother tho dylcated mon- 
arch ever fled furthor than Modia, 
where wo find him when an am~ 
bassador is sent to him by Dioclo- 
tion (Pot, Patric, Fr, 11). 
7 Zonaras, 18.0, 
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himself to collect another army, but at the same time 
sent an ambassador to the camp of Galerius, requesting 
to know the terms on which Rome would consent to 


make peace. 


A writer of good authority‘ has left us 


an account of the interview which followed between 
the envoy of the Persidu monarch and the victorious 
Roman. Apharban (so was the envoy named) opened 
the negotiations with the following speech ? :— 

‘The whole human race knows,’ he said, ‘ that the 
Roman and Persian kingdoms resemble two great lumi- 
naries, and that, like a man’s two eyes, they ought 
mutually to adorn and illustrate each other, and not in 
the extremity of their wrath to seek rather each other's 


destruction. 


So to act is not to act manfully, but is 


indicative rather of levity and weakness; for it is to 
suppose that our inferiors can never be of any service 
to us, and that therefore we had better get rid of them. 
Narses, moreover, ought not to be accounted a weaker 
prince than other Persian kings; thou hast indeed con- 
quered him, but then thou surpassest all other monarchs; 
‘and thus Narses has of course been worsted by thee, 
though he is no whit inferior in merit to the best of his 
ancestors. The orders which my master has given me 
are to entrust all the rights of Persia to the clemency 
of Rome; and I therefore do not even bring with me 
any conditions of peace, since it is for the emperor to 
determine everything. I have only to pray, on my 


1 Petrus Patricius, Although 
this author did not write till to- 
wards the close of the sixth cen- 
tury, he is generally allowed by 
historical critics to be among the 
best authorities even for the events 
of three centuries previously, (See 
Gibbon, Deeline and Fall, ch. xii, 
vol, ii, p, 84, note *; OC, Miller, 
Fy, Hist, Gr, vol. iv, pp, 181-4; 


Niebuhr, Proface to the Bonn 
edilion of the Excerpta de Lega- 
tiontbus,) 

® Thave been content to translate 
Pairicius. Gibbon, by recasting 
the entire oration and changing 
the position of all its pets, pro- 
duces a fing result; but I have not, 
felt at liberty to work up the 
ancient materials after his fashion, 
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master’s behalf, for the restoration of his wives and male 
children; if he receives them at your hands, he will bo 
for ever beholden to you, and will be better pleased 
than if he recovered them by force of arms, Even now 
my master cannot sufficiently thank you for the kind 
treatment which he hears you have vouchsafed them, in 
that you have offered them no insult, but have behaved 
towards them as though on the point of giving them 
back to their kith and kin. He sces herein that you 
bear in mind the changes of fortune and the instability 
of all human affairs.’ 

' At this point Galerius, who had listened with impa- 
tience to the long harangue, burst in with a movement 
of anger that shook his whole frame—‘ What? Do the 
Persians dare to remind us of the vicissitudes of fortune, 
as though we could forget how hey behave when vic- 
tory inclixfes to them? Is it not their wont to push 
their advantage to the uttermost and press as heavily as 
may be on the unfortunate? How charmingly they 
showed the moderation that becomes a victor in Vale- 
rian’s time! They vanquished him by fraud; they kept* 
him a prisoner to advanced old age; they let him die in 
dishonour ; and then, when he was dead, they stripped 
off his skin, and with diabolical ingenuity made of a 
perishable human body an imperishable monument of 
our shame! Verily, if we follow this envoy's advice, 
and look to the changes of human affairs, we shall not 
be moved to clemency, but to anger, when we consider 
the past conduct of the Persians. If pity be shown 
them, if their requests be granted, it will not be for 


what they have urged, but because il is a principle of 
et eee eee 
1 Note the absence here of any | as a horseblock; and remak that 


allusion to fetters, or to the em- | tha flaying is distinctly mado aub- 
ployiment of Valerian by his captor | sequent to his deconsu. 
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action with us—a principle handed down to us from 
our ancestors— to spare the humble and chastise the 
proud.”’ Apharban, therefore, was dismissed with no 
definite answer to his question, what terms of peace 
Rome would require; but he was told to assure his 
master that Rome’s clemency equalled her valour, and 
that it would not be long before he would receive a 
Roman envoy authorised to signify the Imperial plea- 
sure, and to conclude a treaty with him, 

Having held this interview with Apharban, Galerius 
hastened to meet and consult his colleague. Diocle- 
tian had remained in Syria, at the head of an army of 
observation,’ while Galerius penetrated into Armenia 
and engaged the forces of Persia, When he heard of 
his son-in-law’s great victory, he crossed the Euphrates, 
and advancing through Western Mesopotamia, from 
which the Persians probably retired, took up his resi- 
dence at Nisibis,? now the chief town of these paris. It 
is perhaps true that his object was ‘to moderate, by 
his presence and counsels, the pride of Galerius,’* That 
prince was bold to rashness, and nourished an excessive 
unbition, He is said fo have at this time entertained 
a design of grasping at the conquest of the Hast, and to 
have even proposed to himself to reduce the Persian 
Empire into the form of a Roman province? But the 
views of Diocletian were humbler and more prudent, 
He held to the opinion of Augustus and Hadrian, that 





1 Gibbon (1s.c.) has incorrectly |i. p, 18, A. 
placed the embassy of Apharban |] § Pet. Patric, Fr, 14, 
after tho meeting ot Galeriua with | + Gibbon, ch, xiii, (vol. ii. p, 84), 
Diocletian at Nisibis, and has made} © Aurel. Viet. Lac: §Adao vic- 
both monarchs present at the inter- | tor [Galgiius erat], ut, ni Valerius, 
view. De Champagny has seen | cujus nutu omnis gerebautur, in- 
the trus order of the events (Céss | certum qua causa, abnuiaset, Ro- 
du 3° Siecle, tom. iii, RP 804-6) mani fasces in provinciam novam 
2 Lutiop. ix, 25; Julian, Oyed, | ferrontur,’ 
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Rome did not need any enlargement of her territory, 
and that the absorption of the East was especially un- 
desirable. When he and his son-in-law met and inter- 
changed ideas at Nisibis, the views of the elder ruler 
naturally prevailed ; and it was resolved to offer to the 
Persians tolerable terms of peace. A civilian of import- 
ance,! Sicorius Probus, was selected for the delicate office 
of envoy, and was sent, with a train of attendants, into 
Media, where Narses had fixed his head-quarters. Wo 
ave told that the Persian monarch received him with all 
honour, but, under pretence of allowing him to rest and 
refresh himself after his long journey, deferred his audi- 
ence from day to day; while he employed the time thus 
gained in collecting from various quarters such a num- 
ber of detachments and garrisons a3 might constitute a 
respectable army. He had no intention of renewing the 
war, but he knew the weight which wilitary preparation 
ever lends to the representations of diplomacy, Accord- 
ingly, it was not until he had brought under the notice 
of Sicorius a force of no inconsiderable size that he at 
last admitted him to, an interview, The Roman ambas- 
sador was introduced into an inner chamber of the 
royal palace in Media,’ where he found only the king 
and three others—Apharban, the envoy sent to Galerius, 
Archapetes, the captain of the guard, and Barsaborsus, 
the governor of a province on the Armenian frontier? 
He was asked to unfold the particulars of his messago, 
and say what were the terms on which Rome would 
make peace. Sicorius complied. The emperors, he 


1 Patricius (1.3.0) calle him} pradis, which eannot be identified, 
a reypagka the joy, & sort of | > Patricius calls him ‘yovoinor 
‘Secretary of State.’ of \Symium.’ Gibbon identifies 

Ly rag ivdorepu iby Bamdeior, | Symium with Synia, a tract east 
(Pet, Patric, 180.) The palace | of Mount Aimat (drmon, Geograph. 
seems to haye beon on the river As-| § 74), , 
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said, required five things:—(i.) The cession to Rome 
of five provinces beyond the river Tigris, which are 
given by one writer! as Intilene, Sophene, Arzanene, 
Carduene, and Zabdicene; by another® as Arzanene, 
Moxoene, Zabdicene, Rehimene, and Corduene; (ii.) 
the recognition of the Tigris as the general houndary 
between ‘the two empires; (iii.) the extension of Arme- 
nia to the fortress of Zintha, in Media ; (iv.) the relin- 
quishment by Persia to Rome of her protectorate over 
Iberia, including the right of giving investiture to the 
Iberian kings; and (v.) the recognition of Nisibis as 
the place at which alone commercial dealings could 
take place between the two nations. 

Tt would seem that the Persians were surprised at 
the moderation of these demands. Their exact value 
and force will require some discussion ; but at any rate 
* it is clear that, under the circumstances, they were not 
felt to be excessive. Narses did not dispute any of 
them except the last ; and it seems to have been rather 
because he did not wish it to be said that he had 
yielded everything, than because the condition was really 
very onerous, that he made objection in this instance,? 
Sicorius was fortunately at liberty to yield the point. 
Heat once withdrew the fifth article of the treaty, and, 
the other four being accepted, a formal peace was con- 
cluded between the two nations. 

To understand the real character of the pence now 
made, and to appreciate properly the relations thereby 
established between Rome and Persia, it will be neces- 
sary to examine at some length the several conditions 


1 Patricius, Ls.c, to Ammyianus, and that of Rebi- 
? Ammianus Marcellinus, xxv. 7, | mene to Patiicius (vol, ii. p, 87, 
Gibbon has strangely intermiaed | note ™), which is the ieverse of 
the statementa of the two wiitors, | the truth, 
ascribing the mention of Intilene| Pet. Patric, Fr. 14. 
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of the treaty, and to see exactly what was imported by 
each of them. There is scarcely one out of the whole 
number that carries its meaning plainly upon its face ; 
and on the more important very various inte#pretations 
have been put, so that a discussion and sctilemont of 
some rather intricate points is here necessary, 

(i.) There is a considerable difference of opinion as to 
the five provinces ceded to Rome by the first article of 
the treaty, as to their position and extent, and conse- 
quently as to their importance. By some they are put 
on the right,! by othérs on the left, bank of the Tigris; 
while of those who, assign them this latter position 
some place them in a cluster about the sources of the 
river,? while others extend them very much further to 
the southward! Of the five provinces three only can 
be certainly named, since the authorities differ as to the 
two others. These three are Arzanene, Cordyene, and 
Zabdicene, which occur in that order in Patricius, If 
we can determine the position of these three, that of 
the others will follow, at least within certain limits, 

Now Arzanene was certainly on the left, bank of the 
Tigris. It adjoined Armenia,’ and is reasonably iden- 
tified with the modern district of Kherzan, which lies 
between Lake Van and the Tigris, 10 the west of the 
Bitlis river.6 All the notices of Arzanene? suit this 


x 

1 This was the view of Valosius 
(ad Amm, Mare, xxv. 7), of ‘Tille- 
mont (Histoire des Empereurs, tom. 
iv. p. 40), and of most writers 
anterior to Gibbon. It was argued 
that the provinces were called 
‘ Transtigritanse,’ because they were 
80 to the Perstans! : 

* De Champnany places them 
all ‘west of Lake Van and south 
of Armenia,’ (Césars de 8™ Sidele, 
tom. iii, & 806, noto.) 

® As Gibbon, vol, ii, p. 87; Nio- 


buhr, Zectures’on Roman Zlistory, 
vol, iit, p. 811, BH. '.3 and Mr, 
James in Smith’s Diet. of Geu- 
graphy, ad yor. CorpyEnt, 

+ See above, p. 128, notes! and’, 

5 Monander Protect, J's, 66, p. 
257. 
® See Layard’s Ninevoh and 
Babylon, p. 89, and compare tho 
map of” Armonia, Assyria, and 
Kindiatan at the ond of tho book. 

7 The most important are Mu. 
trop, vi, 7; Procop, De Bell, Pers, 
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locality ; anc the name ‘Kherzan’ may be regarded as 
representing the ancient appellation.+ 

Zabdicene was a little south, and a little east of this 
position. It was the tract about a town known as 
Bezabda (perhaps a corruption of Beit-Zabda), which 
had been anciently called Phoenica.? This town is 
almost certainly represented by the modern Fynyk,® 
on the left bank of the Tigris, a little above Jezireh 
The province whereof it was the capital may perhaps 
have adjoined Arzanene, reaching as far north as the 
Bitlis river. 

If these two tracts are rightly placed, Oordyene 
must also be sought on the left bank of the Tigris. 
The word is no doubt the ancient representative of the 
modern Kurdistan, and means a country in which 
Kurds dwelt. Now Kurds seem to have been at one 
time the chief inhabitants of the Mons Masius, the 
modern Jebel Karajah Dagh and Jebel Tur, which was 
thence called Cordyene, Gordyene, or the Gordiman 
mountain chain.* But there was another and a more 
important Cordyene on the opposite sidé of the river. 
The tract to this day known as Kurdistan, the high 
mountain region south and south-east of Lake Van 
between Persia and Mesopotamia, was in the possession 
of Kurds from before the time of Xenophon, and was 
known as the country of the Carduchi, as Cardyene, 
and as Cordyene.® This tract, which was contiguous to 


i, 8; De Aidifie, iii. 2; Menand.| * Amm. More. xx, 7. 

Protect. Fr, 65, 57, and 60; Jo-| ° Layard, Mneves and Babylon, 

hann. Epiphan, Fr.1, § 8; Armen. | p. 58, 

Geogr. § 68, + Strab, xi. 12, § 4, xvi. 1,§ 24; 
1 It is remarkable that tho ap- | Plutarch, Zucull, 26; &c. 

pellation has changed go little in| 5 Xen, duad. iv. 1,§§ 2-3; Strab. 

the course of centuries, The As-| xvi. 1, § 8; Arvian, Exp, Alex. 

syiinn monarchs call the country } iii. 7; Plin, A, W. vi, 16; Ptol. v 
WZan, 18. 
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Arzanene and Zabdicene, if we have rightly placed 
those regions, must almost certainly have been the Cor- 
dyene of the treaty, which, if it corresponded at all 
nearly in extent with the modern Kurdistan, must have 
been by far the largest and most important of the five 
provinces. 

The two remaining tracts, whalever their names, 
must undoubtedly have lain on the same side of the 
Tigris with these three. As they are otherwise un- 
known to us (for Sophene, which had long been Roman, 
cannot have been one of them), it is impossible that 
they should have been of much importance, No doubt 
they helped to round off the Roman dominion in this 
quarter; but the great value of the entire cession lay in 
the acquisition of the large and feuitful? province of 
Cordyene, inhabited by a brave and hardy population, 
and afterwards the seat of fifteen fortresses,? which 
brought the Roman dominion to the very edge of 
Adiabene, made them masters of the passes into Media, 
and. laid the whole of Southern Mesopotamia open to 
their incursions. It is probable that the hold of Persia, 
on the territory had never been strong; and in relin- 
quishing il she may have imagined that she gave up no 
very great advantage; but in the hands of Rome Kur- 
distan became a standing mehace to the Persian power, 
and we shall find that on the first opportunity the false 


lhe ‘Sophene’ of Patricius | by Jovian (iii, 81). Tho ‘Moxeane’? 
may safely be sat aside, since it} of Ammianus docs not elsowhoro 
had long been Roman, Ilis.(In-{ oceur. Ia it the modern ‘dielrict 
tilene’ some would change into | of Mokus’ (Layard, Vin. and Bab, 
Ingilene, 2 district mentioned as|p, 417, note)? Zosimus has in 
‘Tying beyond Mesopotamia’ by | iis place ‘Zalone,’ a name of which 
Bpiphanins (De Hares, ix, vol, 1. | T enn mako nothing. 
p- 505, ed Vales,), ‘The ‘Rebi-] ? *Coduenm, vbarte repionia ob 
mene’ of Ammianus is confiimed | nostra,’ (Amm, Mare, xxv, 7.) 
by Zosimus, who montions ‘Re-} 9 Ibid, Compnro Zosim. iii, 31. 
menians’ among the tribes ceded 
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step now taken was retrieved, Cordyene with its ad- 
joining districts was pertinaciously demanded of the 
Romans was grudgingly surrendered, and was then 
firmly reattached to the Sassanian dominions. 

(ii.) The Tigris is said by Patricius and Festus ? to 
have been made the boundary of the two empires. 
Gibbon here boldly substitutes the Western Khabour, 
and maintains that ‘the Roman frontier traversed, but 
never followed, the course of the Tigris.’® He appears 
not to be able to understand how the Tigris could be 
the frontier, when five provinces across the Tigris were 
Roman. But the intention of the article probably was, 
first, to mark the complete cession to Rome of astern 
as well as Western Mesopotamia, and, secondly, to esta- 
blish the Tigris as the line separating the empires 
below the point down to which the Romans held both 
banks. Cordyene may not have touched the Tigris at 
all, ormay have touched it only about the 87th parallel. 
From this point southwards, as far as Mosul, or Nim- 
rad, or possibly Kileh Sherghat, the Tigris was pro- 
bably now recognised as the dividing line between 
the empires. By the letter of the ireaty the whole 
Euphrates valley might indeed have been claimed by 
Rome ; but practically she did not push her occupation 
of Mesopotamia below Circesium. The real frontier 
from this point was the Mesopotamian desert, which 
extends from Kerkesiyeh to Nimrud, a distance of 150 
miles. Above this, it was the Tigris, as far probably 
as Feshapoor; after which it followed the line, whatever 


7 Amm, Mare, lac,: ‘Petcbat; further condition that’) quingue 
rex obstinativs ate dudum a Maxi- | gentium trans ‘Vigiidem conati- 
aniono erepta,’ tutarum ditionem “assequeremur’ 

2 ©Pace facta, Mesopotamia est | (Festus, § 14.) 
restituta; et super ripam Tigridis|  * Decline and Fall, ch, alii. (vol. 
fimea est conf: matus, ut (‘ With the | ii, p. 87, note 77), 
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it was, which divided Cordyene from Assyria and 
Media. 

(iii) The extension of Armenia to the fortress of 
Zintha, in Media, seems to have imported much more 
than would at first sight appear from the words. Giib- 
bon interprets it as implying the cession of all Media - 
Atropatene,* which certainly appears a little later to be 
in the possession of the Armenian monarch, Tiridates.? 
A large addition to the Armenian territory out of the 
Median is doubtless intended; but it is quite impossible 
to determine definitely the extent or exact character of 
the cession.® 

(iv.) The fourth article of the treaty is sufficiently 
intelligible, So long as Armenia had been a fief of 
the Persian empire, it naturally belonged 1o Persia to 
exercise influence over the neighbouring Iberia, which 
corresponded closely to the modern Georgia, interven- 
ing between Armema and the Caucasus. Now, when 
Armenia had become a dependency of Rome, the pro- 
tectorate hitherto exercised by the Sassanian princes 
passed naturally to the Cmsars; and with the protecto- 
rate was bound up the right of granting investiture to 
the kingdom, whereby the protecting power was secured 
against the establishment on the throne of an unfriendly 
person. Iberia was not herself a state of much strength; 
but her power of opening or shutting the passes of the 
Caucasus gave her considerable importance, since by 
the admission of the Tatar hordes, which were always 
ready to pour in from the plains of the North, she could 
suddenly change the whole face of affairs in North- 


\ Dechne and Fall, ch, xiii, {do Romo, fut agiandio’ (Césara, 
(vol, ii. p, 88). tom, iif, p. 805), and that the 
: 2 Mos, Chor, ii, 84, augmentation was on tho sido of 
5 Wo -can only say with De | Media, 
Champagny: ‘L'Arménie, vassale 
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Western Asia, and inflict a terrible revenge on any 
enemy that had provoked her. It is true that she 
might also bring suffering on her friends, or even on 
herself, for the hordes, once admitted, were apt to 
make little distinction between friend and foe ; but pru- 
dential considerations did not always prevail over the 
promptings of passion, and there had been occasions 
when, in spite of them, the gates had been thrown open 
and the barbarians invited to enter! It was well for 
Rome to have it in her power to check this peril. Her 
own strength and the tranquillity of her eastern pro- 
vinces were confirmed and secured by the right which 
she (practically) obtained of nominating the Iberian 
monarchs, 

(v.) The fifth article of the treaty, having been re- 
jected by Narses and then withdrawn by Sicorius, need 
not detain us long. By limiting the commercial inter- 
course of the two nations to a single city, and that a 
city within their own dominions, the Romans would 
have obtained enormous commercial advantages. While 
their own merchants remained quietly at home, the 
foreign merchants would have had the trouble and 
expense of bringing their commodities to market a dis- 
tance of sixty miles from the Persian frontier and of 
above a hundred from any considerable town ;? they 
would of course have been liable to market dues, which 
would have fallen wholly into Roman hands ; and they 
would further have been chargeable with any duty, pro- 
tective or even prohibitive, which Rome chose to im- 

1 Tacit, dan. vii 88: ‘Iberi, | ad indt.; Layard, Nin. and Bab, 
locorum potentes, Caspia via Sm- Bp. 500-1), and which was nearer 
matam in Armenios raptim effun- | Nisibis. than any other Persian 
dunt,’ Compare Dio Cags, Ixix.15. | town of consequence, lay at the 

® Nineveh, which was now once | distunce of nearly 120 miles, A1- 


more a place of importance (see Tac. | bela was nearly 60 miles futher 
dan, xi, 18; Amm, Mare, xviii, 7, | off, 
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pose. [t is not surprising that Narses here made a 
stand, and insisted on commerce being lefl to flow in 
the broader channels which it had formed for itself in 
the course of ages. 

Rome thus terminated her first period of struggle 
with the newly revived monarchy of Persia by a great 
victory and a great diplomatic success. If Narses re- 
garded the terms—and by his conduct he would seem 
to have done so—as moderate under the circumstances,” 
our conclusion must be that the disaster which he had 
suffered was extreme, and that he knew the strength of 
Persia to be, for the time, exhausted. ‘Forced to relin- 
quish his suzerainty over Armenia and Iberia, he saw 
those countries not merely wrested from himself, but 
placed under the protectorate, and so made to minister 
to the strength, of his rival. Nor was this all. Rome 
had gradually been advancing across Mesopotamia and 
working her way from the Euphrates to the Tigris. 
Narses had to acknowledge, in so many words, that the 
Tigris, and not the Euphrates, was to be regarded as 
her true boundary, and that nothing consequently was 
to be considered as Persian beyond the more castern 
of the two rivers. Even this concession was not the 
last or the worst. Narses had finally to submit to sce 
his cmpire dismembered, a portion of Media atiached 
to Armenia, and five provinces, never hitherto in dis- 
pute, torn from Persia, and added to the dominion of 
Rome. He had to allow Rome to establish herself in 
force on the left bank of the Tigris, and so to lay open 
to her assaults a great portion of his northern besides 





1 On the trade between Rome for Pmthian rulo bad mado but 
and Parthia, see Tlevodian, iy. 18;} little difference in the courso or 
and compare the Author's Sith | character of the tiaflic, 

Monarchy, pp. 425-6. It is pro-| * Sea above, p, 128, 
bable that the exchange of Peisian 
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all his western frontier. He had to see her brought to 
the very edge of the Iranic plateau, and within a fort- 
night's march of Persia Proper. The ambition to rival 
his ancestor Sapor, if really entertained,’ was severely 
punished ; and the defeated prince must have felt that 
he had been most ill-advised in making the venture. 
Narses did not long continue on the throne after the 
conclusion of this disgraceful, though, it may be, neces- 
sary, treaty. It was made in a.D. 297, He abdicated 
in AD. 801. It may have been disgust at his ill-success, 
it may have been mere weariness of absolute power, 
which caused him to descend from his high position 
and retire into private life? He was so fortunate as to 
have a son of full age in whose favour he could resign, 
so that there was no difficulty about the succession. 
His ministers seem to have thought it necessary to offer 
some opposition to his project;® but their resistance 
was feeble, perhaps because they hoped that a young 
prince would be more entirely guided by their counsels, 
Narses was allowed to complete his act of self-renuncia- 
tion, and, after crowning his son Hormisdas with his 
own hand, to spend the remainder of his days in retire- 
ment, According to the native writers, his main object 
was to contemplate death and prepare himself for it, 
Jn his youth he had evinced some levity of character, 
and had been noted for his devotion to games and to 
the chase ;* in his middle age he laid aside these pur- 


1 Lactant, De Morte Perseo, § 9: | Malcolm, History of Persta, vol. i, 
‘ Qoncitatus domesticis exomplis |p. 104.) It is accepted, howoyer, 
avi sui Sapouis, ad occupandum | as a fact by most moderns, (See 
Orientem magnis copiis [Narees] Maleolm, 1\s.c.; Plate in Smith's 
inhiabat,’ Dict. of Biography, vol, iii, p. 717, 
2 The abdication of Narses rests | &c. 
wholly upon the authority of the| 5 Mirlchond, lis.c, 
Oriental writers, (See Mirkhond,| 4 Te is said to have been sur- 
Histowe dos Saesanides, p. 802; | named Nakhdjirkan, or ‘Tlunter of 
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suits, and, applying himself actively to business, was a 
good administrator, as well as a brave soldier, But at 
last it seemed to him that the only life worth living was 
the contemplative, and that the happiness of the hunter 
and the statesman must yield to that of the philoso- 
pher. It is doubtful how long he survived his resigna- 
tion of the throne,! but tolerably certain that he did not 
outlive his son and successor, who reigned less than 
eight years. 


coins is adorned with horna, cither 


wild beasts’ (Mintehond, p. 808), 
of the ibex or the stag, 


It is remarkable that the headdress 
which distinguishes him on his 








COINS OF NARSES, 


This ornamentation is quite pe- | of his son’s death, seems to follow 
euliay to him; and it adds a weight | from the difficulty then felt. about 
to the other statements of tho | the succession. Perhaps it is most 
native writers as to his predilec- | probablo that he died in A.D. 806, 
tions. since tho Armenians xegard him as, 
? Dr, Plato says ho died in the | king up to this date, (Soo Pat- 
year that he abdicated; but I know | kanian in the Journal Asiatique for 
no authority for this, That ho | 1866, p, 160.) 
did not outlive an. 809, the year 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Reign of Hoimisdas II, His Disposition. General Character of hia 
Reign, His Taste for Building, His naw Court of Justice. His Mar- 
riage with a Princess of Cabul, Story of his Son Hormisdas, Death 
of Hormisdas IL, and Imprisonment of his Son Hormisdas, Inier- 
regnum, Crown assigned to Sapor IL, beforehis Birth. Long Reign of 

- Sapor, First Poriod of’ his Reign, from A.D. 809 to Av, 887, Persia 
plundered by the Arabs and the Turks, Victories of Sapor over the 
Arabs. Persecution of the Christians. Lscaps of Hoi misdas. Feelings 
and Conduct of Sapor, 


‘Regnum in Persas obtinuit Hormoz, Nausis filius,’—Evrycn. vol. i, p, 896. 


Horispas II., who became king on the abdication of 
his father, Narses, had, hke his father, a short reign. 
He ascended the throne A.D. 801; he died a.v. 309, 
not quite eight years later To this period historians 


COIN OF 
HORMIBDAS I. 





Horatspas 1, (from a 





eractly seven yenis and five months 


1 See Clinton, J Jt. vol. ii, p. 
i (p. 185, A). So Magoudi, ii, p, 174, 


200, Agathias declares that boi 
Narses and Iormisdas reigned 
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of Hormisdas, if we may judge by a gem, was pleasing ; 
he is said, however, to have been of a harsh temper 
by nature, but to have controlled his evil inclinations 
after he became king, and in fact to have then neglected 
nothing that could contribute to the welfare of his sub- 
jects! He engaged in no wars; and his reign was thus 
one of those quiet and uneventful intervals which, fur- 
nishing no materials for history, indicate thereby the 
happiness of a nation? We are told that he had a 
strong taste for building,’ and could never sce a crum- 
bling edifice without instantly setting to work to restore 
it, Ruined towns and villages, so common throughout 
the East in all ages, ceased to be seen in Persia while 
he filled the throne. An army of masons always fol- 
lowed him in his frequent journeys throughout his 
empire, and repaired dilapidated homesteads and cot- 
tages with as much care and diligence as edifices of a 
public character. According to some writers he + 
founded several entirely new towns in Khuzistan or 
Susiana,* while, according to others,® he built the im- ; 
portant city of Hormuz, or (as it is sometimes called) ; 
Ram-Hommuz, in the province of Kerman, which is still’ 
a flourishing place. Other authorities® ascribe this city, / 
however, to the first Hormisdas, the son of Sapor I, 
and grandson of Artaxerxes, 

Among the means devised by Hormisdas TI. for 
bettering the condition of his people, the most remark- 
able was his establishment of a new Court of Justice. 





1 Mirkhond, Zistoire des Saa- | 221, 
sanides, pp. 808-4. Oompare Ta-| * I)'Herbelot, ls.c. 
bari, ii, P. 90. 5 D'Verbelot quotes the Zeb- 
8 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. iii. | tartkh aud the Tardkh-Cozideh to 
(vol. i. p. 215). this effect. 
8 Mirkhond, p. 804; D'Terbelot, | _° Mirkhond, p, 298; Maleolm, 
Bibliothtque Orientale, tom. iti. p. | Hist. of Persia, vol, i, p. 100, 


y 
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In the East the oppression of the weak by the power- 
ful is‘the most inveterate and universal of all evils, and 
the one that well-intentioned monarchs have to be most 
careful in checking and repressing. Hormisdas, in his 
anxiety to root out this evil, is said to have sct up a 
court expressly for the hearing of causes where com- 
plaint was made by the poor of wrongs done to them 
by the richt The duty of the judges was at once to 
punish the oppressors, and to see that ample reparation 
was made to those whom they had wronged, To in- 
crease the authority of the court, and to secure the im- 
partiality of its sentences, the monarch made a point of 
often presiding over it himself, of hearing the causes, 
and pronouncing the judgments in person. The most 
powerful nobles were thus made to feel that, if they 
offended, they would be likely to receive adequate 
punishment; and the weakest and poorest of the 
people were encouraged to come forward and make 
complaint if they had suffered injury. 

Among his other wives, Hormisdas, we are told, mar- 
ried a daughter of the king of Cabul.? It was natural 
that, after the conquest of Seistan® by Varahran IL, 
about s.D. 280, the Persian monarchs should establish 
relations with the chieflains ruling in Affghanistan. 
That country seems, from the first to the fourth century 
of our era, to have been under the government of princes 
of Scythian descent and of considerable wealth and 
power. Kadphises, Kanerki, Kenorano, Ooerki, Bara- 
oro, had the main seat of their empire in the region 
about Cabul and Jellalabad; but from this centre they 
exercised an extensive sway, which at times probably 





1 DHerbelot, l.s.c. 8 Sea above, p. 108, 
? Mirkhond, p. 304; Wilaon,] 4 Sea Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, 
Ariana Antigua, p. 885, note 5, pp. 847-381, 
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reached Candahar on the one hand, and the Punjab 
region on the other. Their large gold coinage proves 
them to have been monarchs of great wealth, while their 
use of the Greek letters and language indicates a cer- 
tain amount of civilisation. The marriage of Hormisdas 
with a princess of Cabul implies that the hostile rela- 
tions existing under Varahvan TI. had been superseded 
by friendly ones! Persian aggression hac ceased to be 
feared. The reigning Indo-Scythic monarch felt uo 
reluctance to give his daughter in marriage to his 
Western neighbour, and sent her to his court (we are 
told) with a wardrobe and ornaments of the utmost 
magnificence and costliness.? 

Hormisdas IT. appears to have had a son, of the 
same name with himself, who attained to manhood 
while his father was still reigning.’ This, prince, who 
was generally regarded, and who, of course, viewed. 
himself, as the heir apparent, was no favourite with the 
Persian nobles, whom he had perhaps offended by an 
inclination towards the literature and civilisation of the 
Greeks. It must have been upon previous consultation 
and agreement that the entire body of the chief men 
resolved to vent their spite by insulting the prince in 


1 The coins of Tormisdas IT, not 
unfrequently show signs of Indian 
influence. On the reverses of some 
we seo tlie Indian deity Siva and 
his Bull (Thomas in Num, Chron. 
vol, xv. p. 180; New Series, No. 
46, p. tig), agin the coins of Kad- 
phises (Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, 
pp. 850-7). On others we observe 
an Indian altar (Nien. Chron, yol. 
xv. p. 180, fig. 10). 

2 Mirkhond, Jfstoire des Sas~ 
sanides, p, 804, 

§ The relationship of the ‘ Princes 
Tiormisdas,’ who ‘took refuge at 


the court of Constantine in the 
year A.D, 828, to Tformisdas IL, 
yeasts on the authority of Zosimus, 
from whom all the details hore 
given are derived. (See Zosim, 
fist, Nov. ii, 27.) The account 
ivon by Zonaras (xiii. 5) is dif- 
ferent, 

¢ The latter part of the story in 
Zosimus implies that ho bad this 
inclination. IIow offensive such 
tastes might be to the Asiatics, we 
see from the history of Vonones in 
Tacitus (Ann, ii, 2), 


ial 
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the most open and public way at the table of his father. 
The king was keeping his birthday, which was always, 
in Persia, the greatest festival of the year,' and so the 
most public occasion possible. All the nobles of the 
realm were invited to the banquet; and all came and 
took their several places. The prince was absent at the 
first, but shortly arrived, bringing with him, as the 
excuse for his late appearance, a quantity of game, 
the produce of the morning’s chase. Such an entrance 
must have created some disturbance and have drawn 
general attention; but the nobles, who were bound 
by etiquette to rise from their seats, remained firmly 
fixed in them, and took not the slightest notice of the 
prince’s arrival? This behaviour was an indignity 
which naturally aroused his resentment. In the heat 
of the moment he exclaimed aloud that ‘ those who had 
insulted him should one day suffer for it—their fate 
should be the fate of Marsyas.’ A’t first the threat was 
not understood; but one chieftain, more learned than 
his fellows, explained to the rest that, according to the 
Greek myth, Marsyas was flayed alive. Now flaying 
alive was a punishment not unknown to the Persian 
law ;8 and the nobles, fearing that the prince really 
entertained the intention which he had expressed, 
became thoroughly alienated from him, and made up 
their minds that they would not allow him to reign. 
During his father’s lifetime, they could, of course, do 
nothing ; but they laid up the dread threat in their 
memory, and patiently waited for the moment when 
the throne would become vacant, and their enemy 
would assert his right to it, 


1 Tferod, i, 188, Compare ix, | of ‘Haman (Esther iii 2, v, 9). 
110. % See above, p, 103, 
7 Compare Mordecai’s treatment 
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Apparently, their patience was not very severely 
taxed. Hormisdas IT. died within a few years; and 
Prince Hormisdas, as the only son whom he had left 
behind him,! thought to sticcced as a matter of course. 
But the nobles rose in insurrection, seized his person, 
and threw him into a dungeon, intending that. he should 
remain there for the rest of his life. They themselves 
took the direction of affnirs, and finding that, though 
King Hormisdas had left behind him no other son, yet 
one of his wives was pregnant, they proclaimed the 
unborn infant king, and even with the utmost cere- 
mony proceeded to crown the embryo by suspending 
the royal diadem over the womb of the mother? A 
real interregnum must have followed; but it did not 
extend beyond a few months. The pregnant widow of 
Hormisdas fortunately gave birth to a boy, and the 
difficulties of the succession were thereby ended, All 
classes acquiesced in the rule of the infant monarch, who 
received the name of Sapor—whether simply to mark 
the fact that he was believed to be the late king’s son,® 
- or in the hope that he would rival the glories of the first 
Sapor, is uncertain, 

The reign of Sapor II. is estimated variously, at 69, 
70, 71, and 72 years;* but the balance of authority is 


1 Some wiitora give him another 
aon, the Artaxerxes who succeeded 
Sapor I, But it is impossible to 
accept this view. See below, ch. 
xii, 

2 Apathias, iv. p, 185; Mirkhond, 

, 805-6; Tabari, tom. ii, p. 91; 
YFaleoim, History of Persia, vol. i, 
p. 106, Gibbon suggests that Aga- 
thias obtained the history from the 
Persian chronicles (Decline and 
Fall, ch, xviii. vol. ii, p, 867, 
note 5), 

® Sapor (Shah-puhr) means 


‘King's son,’ as has been already 
noted (see p, 78, note *), 

4 Abulpharagius in one place has 
sixty-nine years (p. 85), in anothor 
(p.90}severty, Agathing(p.185,D) 
and Lheophanes (p. 7) have soventy. 
Sir John Maleolm, following Oni- 
ental authorities, gives sovonty-one 

Hist, of Persia, vol, i, P 110), 
Butychius (vol. i, p. 472), Afir- 
Khond (ZZist, des Sassanides, p. 200), 
Tubari (Chronigue, tom, ii, p, 101), 
and Macoudi (tom. ii, p. 176) say 
seventy-two. 
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in favour of severity. He was born in the course of the 
year A.D. 309, and he seems to have died in the year 
after the Roman emperor Valens,! or an. 879. He 
thus reigned nearly three-quarters of a century, being 
contemporary with the Roman emperors, Galerius, 
Constantine,.Constantius and Constans, Julian, Jovian, 
Valentinian I, Valens, Gratian, and Valentinian TI. 
This long reign is best divided into periods. The 
first period of it extended from A.D. 309 to a.p. 337, or 
a space of twenty-eight years. This was the time an- 
terior to Sapor’s wars with the Romans. It included the 
sixteen years of his minority? and a space of twelve 
years during which he waged successful wars with’ the 
Arabs, The minority of Sapor was a period of severe 
trial to Persia. On every side the bordering nations 
endeavoured to take advantage of the weakness incident 
to the rule of a minor, and attacked and ravaged the 
empire at their pleasure. The Arabs were especially 
aggressive, and made continual raids into Babylonia, 
Khuzistan, and the adjoining regions, which desolated 
these provinces and carried the horrors of war into the 
very heart of the empire. The tribes of Beni-Ayar 
and Abdul-Kais, which dwelt on the southern shores 
of the Persian Gulf, took the lead in these incursions, 
and, though not attempting any permanent conquests, 
inflicted terrible sufferings on the inhabitants of the 
tracts which they invaded. At the same time a Meso- 
potamian chieflain, called Tayer or Thair,t made an 


1 Abulpharagius, p. 90. Gibid.), So Tabari (tom, ii, p. 98), 
? Mirkhond makes Sapor begin | ® Mirkhond,1.s,c,; Tabari, vol, ii, 
to exercise some of the offices of | pp. 01-2; Malcolm, yol, i. p, 106, 
overnment at eight years (p. 807),| 4 D'Herbelot, Bibliothdque Orien- 
ut admits that he did not un- | fale, tom, vy. p. 148; Gibbon, De- 
dertake the direetion*of military | elime and Lnll, ch, xviii. (vol. ii. p. 
expeditions till he was sixteen! 867). These writers make Thair 


‘ . 
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attack upon Ctesiphon, took the city by storm, and cap- 
tured a sister or aunt’of the Persian monarch. The 
nobles, who, during Sapor’s minority, guided the helm of 
the State, were quite incompetent to make head against 
these numerous enemies. For sixteen years the ma- 
randing bands had the advantage, and Persia found her- 
self continually weaker, more impoverished, and less 
able to recover herself, The young prince is said to 
have shown extraordinary discretion and intelligence. 
He diligently trained himself in all manly exercises, and 
prepared both his mind and body for the important 
duties of his station. But his tender years forbade his 
as yet taking the field; and it is not ualikely that his 
ministers prolonged the period of his tutelage in order 
to retain, to the latest possible moment, the power 
whereto they had become accustomed. At any rate, it 
was not till he was sixteen, a later age than Oricntal 
ideas require,? that Sapor’s minority ceased—that he 
asserted his manhood, and, placing himself at the head 
of his army, took the entire direction of affairs, civil and 
military, into his own hands. 

From this moment the fortunes of Persia began to 
risc, Content at first to mect and chastise the marand- 
ing bands on. his own territory, Sapor, after u time, 
grow bolder, and ventured to take the oflensive. Having 
collected a fleet of considerable size,t he plactd his 
troops on board, and conveyed them to the city of 


a king of Yemon or Arabia Proper; | (Layard, Nin, and Babylon, p, 295); 
but Sir J, Maleolm says be was a | and minorities usually come to an 
mere sheikh of somo of the tribes} end at this age. eo Malcolm, 
of Mesopotamia (vol. i, p. 107, | 2Zist. of Porsia, vol. i, pp, 499, 606, 
note). &e.) 

\Mirkhond, p, 807; Tabori,| _® Mirldond, ls.o.; Tabari, p, 03; 
tom. ii. pp, 92-3, Magoudi, p. 176, 

2 Fourteen is generally regarded | 4 Mirkbond, p. 808; Tahari, p. 
ag the age of miquhood in the East 104, 
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El-Katif, an important place on the south coast of the 
Persian Gulf, where he disembarked and proceeded to 
carry fire and sword through the adjacent region. 
Either on this occasion, or more probably in a long 
series of expeditions, he ravaged the whole district of 
the Hejer, gaining numerous victories over the tribes 
of the Temanites, the Beni-Waiel, the Abdul-Kais, and 
others, which had taken a leading part in the invasion 
of Persia, His military genius and his valour were 
everywhere consp.cuous ; but unfortunately these excel- 
lent qualities were unaccompanied by the humanity 
which has been the crowning virtue of many a con- 
queror. Sapor, exasperated by the sufferings of his 
countrymen during 50 many years, thought that he 
could not tog severely punish those who had inflicted 
them. He put to the sword the greater part of every 
_ tribe that he conquered ; and, when his soldiers were 
weary of slaying, he made them pierce the shoulders of 
their prisoners, and ingtrt in the wound a string or 
thong by which to drag them into captivity.) The bar- 
barity of the age and nation approved these atrocities ; 
and the monarch who had commanded them was, in 
consequence, saluted as Dhoulactaf, or ‘Lord of the 
Shoulders, by an admiring people.” 
Cruelties almost as great, but of a different character, 
were at the same time sanctioned by Sapor in regard 
to one class of his own subjects—viz., those who had 


{This is Mirkhond’s account, 
..Other authorities say that he dis- 
focated (Malcolm, vol. i, p. 107; 
Magoudi, vol. ii. p. 177) or bioke 
(D'ilerbelot, Bibl, Orient, tom. v. 
p, 141) the shoulders of his prison- 
ers, to disqualify them for militmy 
service, 
2 Gibbon, following an apocry- 
phal tale related by D’Iferbelot, but 


not adopted by him, gives tho 
name as Dhoulacna/, and translates 
it ‘ Protector of the Nation’ (vol. il. 
p. 867), The best authorities azo, 
howover, all agreed that the real 
epithet was Dhoulactaf, not Dhou- 
lacnaf. (See D'Ilerbelot, Lac; 
Mirkhond, p. 808; Vabari, tom, ii, 
p» OL; Malcolm, vol. i, p. 107, 
note; Magoudi, tom, ii, p, 176.) 
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made profession of Christianity. The Zoroastrian zeal 
of this king was great, and he regarded it as incumbent 
on him to check the advance which Christianity was 
now making in his territories, He issued severe edicts 
against the Christians soon after attaining his majority ;! 
and when they sought the protection of the Roman 
emperor, he punished their disloyalty by imposing 
upon them a fresh tax, the weight of which was op- 
pressive. When Symeon, Archbishon of Seleucia, com- 
plained of this additional burden in an offensive man- 
ner, Sapor retaliated by closing the Christian churches, 
confiscating the ecclesiastical property, and putting the 
complainant to death. Accounts of these severities 
yeached Constantine, the Roman emperor, who had 
yecently embraced the new religion (which, in spite of 
constant persecution, had gradually overspread the em- 
pire), and had assumed the character of a sort of gene- 
yal protector of the Christians throughout the world.? 
Tie remonstrated with Sapor, but to no purpose? 


Sapor had formed the resolution to renew the contest 


1 Sozoman, Zist, Lecles, it, 0, 


2 Tillomont, ist, des Einpereurs, 
tom. iy, p. 265: ‘Constantin se 
regardait comme le protectaur gé- 
ndral de tous les servitoura de 
Jésus-Chriat,’ 

8 Fusebius (7%, Constant. Magn. 
iv, 9 at seqq.) and Theadovat (i. 25) 

ive the terms of a letter written 
by Constantino to Sapor at this 
time in favow' of the Christians, 
Tt ia a verbose production, and 
possesses but little inteost, The 
aventer paré is an account of his 
own relipions principles and foel- 
ings ‘The concluding portion, 
which alone touches the case of 
the Persian Ohriatians, runs as 

* follows: ‘You em imagine thon 
how delighted I an to hear that 





Parsia too, in some of its best 
regicns, is adorned and illustrated 
by this class of men, on whose be- 
half I write to you—I mean the 
Christians—a thing most agreerble 
tomy wishes, All prosperity then 
be yours, and all prosperity ba 
thoirs—may both flourish alike! 
Thus will you make God the 
Father, the Lord of all, propitious 
and friendly towards you. These 
persons then, seeing that you mo 
so great, I commend to you—I put 
them into your hand, secing that you 
fv 80 conspicuous for your piety. 
Love them with that love which 
bofits your known bonevolence, 
For thus you will confer’ both on 
us and on yourself an immeasurable 
benefit,’ 


2 


fa 
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terminated so unfavourably forty years earlier by his 
grandfather. He made the emperor’s interference with 
Persian affairs, and encouragement of his Christian sub- 
, jects in their perversity, a ground of complaint, and 
began to threaten hostilities.1_ Some negotiations, which 
are not very clearly narrated,? followed. Both sides, 
apparently, had deteriined on war, but both wished to 
gain time. It is uncertain what would have been the 
result had Constantine lived. But the death of that 
monarch in the early summer of a.p, 337, on his way 
to the eastern frontier, dispelled the last chance of 
peace, by relieving Sapor from the wholesome fear which 
had hitherto restrained his ambition. The military 
fame of Constantine was great, and naturally inspired 
respect; his power was firmly fixed, and he was without 
competitor or rival. By his removal the whole face of 
affars was changed; and Sapor, who had almost brought 
himself to venture on a rupture with Rome during Con- 
stantine’s life, no longer hesitated on receiving news of 
his death, but at once commenced hostilities,5 
It is probable that among the motives which deter- 
mined the somewhat wavering conduct of Sapor at this 
juucture* was a reasonable fear of the internal troubles 
which it seemed to be in the power of the Romans to 
excite among the Persians, if from friends they became 


1 Libanius, Oraé, iii, pp, 118, 
han Aurel, Viet. De Cesaribus, 
: 2 Compare Liban, l.s.c, with Fes- 
tus (§ 26) and Euseb, Vit, Con- 
stant, iy. 8 

§ Some writers make the hos- 
tilities commence in the lifetime of 
Constantine. (Seo Butrop, x. 8; 
Chronic. Pasch. p, 280, 0) But 
Ammianus, who is almost'n con- 
temporary, assigns the outbreak to 


the reign of Constantius (xxv, 4), 
4 Sapor is said to have sent a 
friendly embassy to Constantine in 
AD, 383 (Euseb, Wit. Conat. iv. 8; 
Liban. Or, iti, p, 118), In aa. 
887 he suddenly threatened war, 
and demanded the restoration of 
the five provinces ceded by Narses 
(Liban, Or. iii, p, 120), Tlaving 
received a refusal, he sent another 
embassy, about Taster, to express 
his desire for peace (Iuuseb. iv. 57), 
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enemies. Having tested his own military capacity in 
his Arab wars, and formed an army on whose courage, 
endurance, and attachment he could rely, he was not 
afraid of measuring his strength with that of Rome ini 
the open field ; but he may well have dreaded the arts 
which the Imperial State was in the habit of em- 
ploying,’ to supplement her military shortcomings, in 
wars with her neighbours. There was now at the 
court of Constantinople a Persian refugee of such rank 
and importance that Constantine had, as it were, a pre- 
tender ready made to his hand, and could reckon on 
creating dissension among the Persians whenever he 
pleased, by simply proclaiming himself this person’s 
ally and patro. Prince Hormisdas, the elder brother 
-of Sapor, and rightful king of Persia, had, after a long 
imprisonment,’ contrived, by the help of his wife, to 
escape from his dungeon,’ and had fled to the court of 
Constantine as early as 4.0, 323. He had heen received 
by the emperor with every mark of honour and distine- 
tion, had been given a maintenance suited to his rank, 
and had enjoyed other favours.t Sapor must have felt 
himself decply aggrieved by the undue attention paid 
to his rival ; and though he pretended to make light of 
the matter, and even gencrously sent Hormisdas the 
wife to whom his escape was due,® he cannot but have 
been uncasy at the possession, by the Roman emperor, 
of his brother's person. In weighing the reasons for and 
against war, he cannot but have assigned considerable 
importance to this circumstance. It did not ultimately 


! See the Author's Sixth Mon-| teen years in confinement before 
arohy, pp. 230, 284, 266, &e.. he made his ageape, 
2 Tf Prince HLormisdas was a.son} 3 Zosim, ii. 27, 
of Hormisdas IL, and thrown into} * Ibid. i, 27, ad fin. 5 and tii, 13, 

prison at his denth (see above, | ad fin. 
p- 148), he must haye passed fou-} % Suidas ad voe, Mapoiag, 


' 
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prevent him from challenging Rome to the combat; 
but it may help to account for the hesitation, the 
delay, and the fluctuations of purpose, which we re- 
mark in his conduct during the four or five years * 
which immediately preceded the death of Constantine. 


4 From a.p, 338 to 4.p, 887, 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


Position of Affairs on the Death of Constantine. First War of Sapar 
with Rome, A.D, 887-850, First Stego of Nisibis. Obscure Interval. 
Troubles in Armenia, and Reenvery of Armenia by the Porsians, Sapor's 
Second Siege of Nisibis, Its Failure, Great Battle of Singara, Sapor's 
Son made Prisoner and murdared in cold blood. Third Siege of Nisibis, 
Sapor called away by an Invasion of the Massageta, 


Constantius adversus Porsas st Saporem, qui Mesopotaminm vastayerant, 
novem priliis parum prospore decertavit.—Onosrus, Hist. vii. 20, 


Tum death of Constantine was followed by the division 
of the Roman world among his sons, The vast empire 
with which Sapor had almost made up his mind to con- 
tend was partitioned out into three moderate-sizedl. 
kingdoms.! In place of the late brave and experienced 
emperor, a raw youth,’ who had given no signs of 
superior abjlity, had the government of the Roman 
provinces of the East, of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Egypt. Master of one-third of the 
empire only, and of the least warlike portion,® Constan- 
tius was a foe whom the Persian monarch might well 
despise, and whom he might expect to defeat without 
much difficulty, Moreover, there was much in the cir- 
cumstances of the time that seemed to promise success 


1 At first the partition was into | Ie was horn in August, A.D. 817, 
fue kingdoms; but the dominions | Constantine died May 22, a.p. 387, 
of Dalmatius and Tannibalianus] * The natives of the voluptuous 
were soon absorbed into those of | East ware never a match for those 
the sons of Constantine. of the hardy West. Roman legions 

2 Constantius was not quite | recruited in Asin Minor, Syria, and 
twenty at the death of his father, | Egypt were always poor soldiers, 
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to the Persian arms in a struggle with Rome, The 
yemoval of Constantine had been followed by an out- 
burst of licentiousness and violence among the Roman 
soldiery in the capital ;1 and throughout the East the 
army had cast off the restraints of discipline, and given 
indications of a turbulent and seditious spirit? The 
"condition of Armenia was also such as to encourage 
Sapor in his ambitious project8. Tiridates, though a 
persecutor of the Christians in the early part of his 
reign, had been converted by Gregory the Illuminator, 
and had then enforced Christianity on his subjects by 
fire and sword. A sanguinary conflict had followed. 
A large portion of the Armenians, firmly attached to 
the old national idolatry, had resisted determinedly.* 
Nobles, priests, and people had fought desperately in 
defence of their temples, images, and altars ; ancl, though 
the persistent will of the king overbore all opposition, 
yet the result was the formation of a discontented fac- 
tion, which rose up from time to time against its rulers, 
and was constantly tempted to ally itsclf'with any 
foreign power from which it could hope the re-esta- 
blishment of the old religion. Armenia had also, after 
the death of Tiridates (in a.D, 814), fallen under the 
government of weak princes. Persia had recovered 
from it the portion of Media Atropatene ceded by the 
treaty between Galerius and Narses. Sapor, therefore, 
had nothing to fear on this side ; and he might reason- 
ably expect to find friends among the Armenians them- 


‘ Gibbon, Decline and Fail, ch.| > Chosro#s I1,, who was placed 


xviii. (vol. ii, pp. 98-100), on the throne by Rome in A.D. 
2 Thid. p. 103, 316, and ‘ranus, hig son, who 
5 Mos, Ohor, Ztist, Armen. ii, | succeoded Chosrods in A.D, 825, 

77; Agathangelus, §§ 110-182, 6 ‘This distinctly apprars from 


_' See Milman, Hist, of Chris- | Faystus, iii, 20, ‘The cession seems 
tanity, vol. ii, p. 268, ‘and the | ta have been made by Chosroés Ii, 
authorities there cited, (Mos, Char, iii, 8), 
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selves, should the general position of his affairs allow 
him to make an effort to extend Persian influence once 
more over the Armenian highland. 

The bands of Sapor crossed the Roman frontier soon 
after, if not even before,! the death of Constantine; and 
after an interval of forty years the two great powers of 
the world were once more engaged in a bloody conilict, ’ 
Constantius, having paid the last honours to his father’s 
remains,” hastened to the eastern frontier, where he 
found the Roman army weak in numbers, badly armed 
and badly provided, ill-disposed towards himself, and 
almost ready to mutiny. It was necessary, before any- 
thing could be done to resist the advance of Sapor, that 
the insubordination of the troops should be checked, 
their wants supplied, and their goodwill conciliated, 
Constantius applied himself to effect these changes.* 
Meanwhile Sapor set the Arabs and Armenians in mo- 
tion, inducing the Pagan party among the latter to rise 
in insurrection, deliver their king, Tiranus, into his 
power,’ and inake incursions into the Roman territory, 
while the latter infested with their armed bands the 
provinces of Mesopotamia and Syria.® He himself was 
content, during the first year of the war, A.D. 837, with 
moderate successes, and appeared to the Romans to 


avoid rather than seek a pitched battle,” Constantius 
pee eave cae er 


1 See above, p, 148, note; and 
compare Liban. Orad. ii, p. 117, B, 
2 ‘Liban, Ovat, iti, p. 121, B. > 
8 Julion, Orad. i. pp. 88 and 86, 

4 Thid. pp. 86-88, “Among other 
improvements introduced by Con- 
stantius at this time was the 
equipment of a portion of the 
Roman cavalry after the, fashion 
of tho Persian eataphraeti, oy nailed 
horsemen, 

5 Ibid. pp. 88 and 87, Compare 
St, Martin's edditions to Le Beau, 


Bas-Empive, vol, i, pp. 406 ot saqq, 

© Tuten, Ord, ie 8% 

7 There must be sume founde- 
tion for the statements of Libanius 
and Julian, that Sapor at fist 
avoided conflict, even though 
they ave contained in panugyrics, 
(See Liban, p. 122, As dote duo 
tgetariner rot, Mepaixvig, emeIupdy 
alpatat ripe bklay* naib tov upd 
dekduevag obs He’ ddX’ ol rb wéNepov 
odyovreg ev guy roy médepoy 
Biyepor, srr, Tulian. Ovad. i, py 
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was able, under these circumstances, not only to main- 
tain his ground, but to gain certain advantages. He 
restored the direction of affairs in Armenia to the 
Roman party,! detached some of the Mesopotamian 
Arabs from the side of his adversary, and attached them 
to his own,? and even built forts in the Persian terri- 
tory on the further side of the Tigris,5 But the gains 
made were slight; and in the ensuing year (A.D. 838) 
‘Sapor took the field in greater force than before, and ° 
addressed himself to an important enterprise. He 
aimed, it is evident, from the first, at the recovery of 
Mesopotamia, and at thrusting back the Romans from 
the Tigris to the Euphrates, He found it easy to over- 
run the open country, to ravage the crops, drive off the 
cattle, and burn the villages and homesteads. But the 
region could not be regarded as conquered, it could 
not be permanently held, unless the strongly fortified 
posts which commanded it, and which were in the hands 
of Rome, could be captured* Of all these the most 
important was Nisibis, This ancient town, kuown to 
the Assyrians as Nazibina,® was, at any rate from the 
time of Lucullus,’ the most important city of Mesopota- 
mia. It was situated at the distance of about sixty 
miles from the Tigris, at the edge of the Mons Masius, 
in a broad and fertile plain, watered by one of the 
affinents? of the river Khabour, or Aborrhas, The 


80: Tay orgtiuw oddtig erdlunaer 
dpiven ry xope woptoupivy' waira 
88 wrap! hyitty pyero reset wy dyad? 
roy ye ovét cig xéipag lever redpave 
Tw", 

1 Julian. Orat, 4 p, 87 

2 Thid. p. 88, 

5 Ibid. p. 89, 

4 This is well urged by Gibbon 
(Decline and Fall, vol, ii, p, 872), 

5 See the Assyrian Canon, pas 


sim; and compare Ancient Monar- 
ohies, vol, i. p, 258, 

® Plutarch, Lecull, § 82. 

7 This river, now called the 
Jeryjer, anciently tha Mygdonius 
(river of Gozan?), joins the main 
stream of the Khabour in lat, 
96° 207 near the volcanic hill of 
Koukab. (Layard, Nin. and Bab. 
pp. 800, 322, &e.) 
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Romans, after their occupation of Mesopotamia, had 
raised it to the rank of a colony ;+ and its defences, 
which were of great strength, had always been main- 
tained by the emperors in a state of efficiency. Sapor 
regarded it as the key of the Roman position in the 
tract between the rivers,? and, as early as AD. 338, 
sought to make himself master of it? 

The first siege of Nisibis by Sapor lasted, we are told, 
sixty-three days.4 Few particulars of it have vome 
down tous. Sapor had attacked the city, apparently, 
in the absence of Constantius,’ who had been called off 
to Pannonia to hold a conference with his brothers, It 
was defended, not only by its garrison and inhabitants, 
but by the prayers and exhoriations of its bishop,’ St. 
James, who, if he did not work miracles for the delive- 
rance of his countrymen, at any rate sustained and 
animated their resistance. The result was that the 
bands of Sapor were repelled with loss, and he was 
forced, after wasting two months before the walls, to 
raise the siege and own himself baffled.” 

After this, for some years the Persian war with Rome 
languished. It is difficult to extract from the brief 
statements of epitomisers,® and the loose invectives or 
panegyrics of orators,® the real circumstances of the 


4 Chron. Pasch, p. 287, B; Theo- 
phanes, p, 28, D. 

® So ‘Lillemont, tom, iv. p. 310, 

4 Theodoret, ii. 80, The mira- 
cles ascribed by this writer to St, 


1 As mppenes from the coins of 
Nisibis (Mionnot, Description des 
Médatiles, tom. y. pp. esa 

? This is evident from the per- 
sistency of his attacks. Ammianus 


says (xxv, 8); ‘Constabat orbem 
Eoum in ditionem potuisse transire 
Porsidis, nisi hee civitas (sc, Nisi- 
bis) habili situ ot magnitudine 
mosnium rostitisset,’ 


3 On the date of the fist siego | 


of Nisibis, see Tillemont, Hist. des 
Lmpereurs, tom, iv. P 668; Clin- 
ton, FR, yol. i, p, 896, 


James are justly ridiculed by Gib- 
hon (vol. ii. p, 872, note ”), 

1 Chron, Paseh, \.8.0.; Ieronym, 
Chron, suno 2864, 

% Eutropius, Festus, Zosimus, 
Zonares, 

® The first and second apeechea 
of Julian and the third of Libanius 
helong to the latter class; the 


1 
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struggle; but apparently the general condition of 
things was this. The Persians were constantly victo- 
rious in the open field; Constantius was again and again 
defeated ;+ but no permanent gain was effected by 
these successes, A weakness inherited by the Persians 
from the Parthians ®—an inability to conduct sieges to 
a prosperous issue—showed itself; and their failures 
against the fortified posts which Rome had taken care - 
to establish in the disputed regions were continual. 
Up to the close of a.v. 840, Sapor had made no impor- 
tant gain, had struck no decisive blow, but stood nearly 
in the same position which he had occupied at the 
commencement of the conflict. 

But the year ap, 341 saw a change. Sapor, after 
obtaining possession of the person of Tiranus, had 
sought to make himself master of Armenia, and had 
even attempted to scl up one of his own relatives as 
king.’ But the indomitable spirit of the inhabitants, 
and their firm attachment to their Arsacid princes, 
caused his attempts to fail of any good result, and 
tended on the whole to throw Armenia into the arms 
of Rome. Sapor, afier a while, became convinced of 
the folly of his proceedings, and resolved on the adop- 
tion of a wholly new policy. IIe would relinquish the 
idea of conquering, and would endeavour instead to con- 
ciliate the Armenians, in the hope of obtaining from 


Epistlo of Julian to the Athentan 
Senate and Peuple, and the tenth 
oration of Libanius, belong (so far 
as Constantius is concerned) to the 
former. The later writings of these 
two authors to o great extont in- 
validate the earlier. 

1 Nine times, according to Festus 
(§ 27); hequently, according to 
Eutropius (x, 10); whenever he 
engaged the Persians, according to 


Ammianus (xx, 11, ad fin.) and 
Socrates (Hie. Ecoles, ii, 26), 

2 Seo the Author's Siath Mon~ 
arohy, »» 406, 

5 Mos, Chor, ist. Armen. ili, 
10; Iaustus, iii, 21, The Persian 
prince sgems to have been named 


arses, Moses calla him Sapor's 
brother; but this is very impro- 
bable, ‘ 
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their gratitude what he had been unable to extort from 
their fears, Tiranus was gtill living; aff Sapor, we 
are told, offered to replace him upon the Armenian 
throne ;! but, as he had been blinded by his captors, 
and as Oriental notions did not allow a person thus 
mutilated to eXercise royal power,” Tiranus declined 
the offer made him, and suggested the substitution of 
his son, Arsaces, who was, like himself, a prisoner in 
Persia, Sapor readily consented ; and the young prince, 
released from captivity, returned to his country, and 
was installed as king by the Persians,® with the good- 
will of the natives, who were satisfied so long as they 
could feel that they had at their head a monarch of the 
ancient stock. This arrangement, of course, placed 
Armenia on the Persian side, and gave Sapor for many 
years a powerful ally in his struggle with Rome! 

Thus Sapor had, by the year 4.p. 841, made a very 
considerable gain. He had placed a friendly sovereign 
on the Armenian throne, had bound him to his cause 
by oaths, and had thereby established his influence, 
not only over Armenia itself, but over the whole tract 
which lay between Armenia and the Caucasus. But he 
was far from content with these successes, It was still 
his great object to drive the Romans from Mesopota- 
mia; and with that object in view it continued to be his 
first wish to obtain possession of Nisibis. Accordingly, 
having settled Armenian affairs to his liking, he made, 
in A.D, 846, a second attack on the great city of Northern 
Mesopotamia, again investing it with a large body of 





1 Faustus, Lac, «| ? Faustus, iv. 1, 

4 Ilenco the practice of blinding | 4 On the fiiendly relations which 
theiy near xelatives upon thei ac-| subsisted at this time botween 
cession which the Shahs of Peisia | Pessia and Armenia, eee Faustus, 
regularly pwsued till within the | iv, 16, 
present century, 
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troops, and this time pressing the siege during the space 
of nearly three months.! Again, however, the strength of 
the walls and the endurance of the garrison baflled him, 
Sapor was once more obliged to withdraw from before 
the place, having suffered greater loss than those whom 
he had assailed, and forfeited much of the prestige 
which he had acquired by his many victories, 

It was, perhaps, on account of the repulse from Nisi- 
bis, and in the hope of recovering his lost laurels, that 
Sapor, in the next year but one, A.D. 348. made an un- 
usual effort. Calling out the entire military force of 
the empire, and augmenting it by large bodies of allics 
and mercenaries,” the Persian king, towards the middle 
of summer, crossed the Tigris hy three bridges,® and 
with a numerous and well-appointed army invaded Cen- 
tral Mesopotamia, probably from Adiabene, or the region 
near and a little south of Nineveh. Constantius, with 
the Roman army, was posicd on and about the Sinjar 
range of hills,in the vicinity of the town of Singara, which 
is represented by the modern village of Sinjar.2 The 
Roman emperor did not venture to dispute the passage 
of the river, or to mect his adversary in the broad plain 
which intervenes between the Tigris and the mountain 


yrange, but clung to the sl 
nanded his troops to remai 


1 Jerome says: § Sapor dbus men- 
sibus obsedit Nisibin ;? but Theo- 
phanes gives the exact duration of 
eat) as soventy-cight days 

» 81, D), 

* ‘ibn Orat, ili, p, 120, A, B. 

5 Thid. p, 180, A. 

+ On the position of Sinjar and 
the character of the surrounding 
countiy, see Layard (Win, and Bab, 


kirts of the hills, and com- 
n wholly on the defensive, 


fear of mooting the enomy in the 
opon that Constantius held back, 
but because he wanted to diaw his 
adversary on and provent him from 
recrossing' the ‘Tigris without fight- 
ing. Perhaps it is most probable 
that the passage of the 1iver took 
Constantius by surprise, that ho 
was too weak to prevent it, and 
was obliged to 1emain ou the de- 





pp. 246-249), 
5 Liben, p. 120, D, This writer 
pietends that it was not though 


fensive until his troops could he 
concentrated, 


n4 
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Sapor was thus enabled to choose his position, to esta~ 
blish a fortified camp at a, convenient distance from the 
enemy, and to occupy the hills in its vicinity—some 
portion of the Sinjar range—with his archers, It 
is uncertain whether, in making these dispositions, 
he was merely.providing for his own safety, or whether 
he was laying a trap into which he hoped to entice the 
Roman army.! Perhaps his mind was wide enough to 
embrace both contingencies. At any rate, having thus 
established a point d’appui in his rear, he advanced 
boldly and challenged the legions to an encounter. The 
challenge was at once accepted, and the battle com- 
menced about midday ;* but now the Persians, having 
just crossed swords with the enemy, almost immediately 
began to give ground, and retreating hastily drew their 
adversaries along, across the thirsty plain, to the vicinity 
of their fortified camp, where a strong body of horse 
and the flower of the Persian archers were posted. 
The horse charged, but the legionaries easily defeated 
them,’ and elated with their success burst into the 
camp, despite the warnings of their leader, who strove 
‘vainly to check their ardour and to induce them to put 
off the completion of their victory till the next day.* 
A small detachment found within the ramparis was 
put to the sword; and the soldiers scattered themselves 
among the tents, some in quest of booty, others only 
anxious for some means of quenching their raging 





1 Libonius iepresents the entie 
arrangement as a plan emefully 
laid (Orat. ili, p, 180, OC); Julian, 
on the contray, iegmids the flight 
of the Persians as a real panic, and 
their victory at the canip aga mere 
Lae good fortune (Oraé. i. pp. 

2 Liban, Oraé. tii, p, 181, A. 


8 Ibid. p, 181, D, aud p, 192, A, 
Tiuch legionary, we are told, stepped 
aside out of the way of the hoyse- 
man who hore down upon him, and 
then struck him, as he passed, with 
a club, 

4 Julien, Orat, i, pp. 42-8; 
Liban, p. 180, D, 
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thirst, Meantime the sun had gone down, and the 
shades of night fell rapidly. Regarding the battle as 
over, and the victory as assured, the Romans gave 
themselves up to sleep or feasting. But now Sapor saw 
his opportunity—the opportunity for which he had 
perhaps planned and waited. His light troops on the 
adjacent hills commanded the camp, and, advancing on 
every side, surrounded il, They wore fresh and eager 
for the fray; they fought in the security afforded by the 
darkness; while the fires of the camp showed them 
their enemies, worn out with fatigue, sleepy, ordrunken.? 
The result, as might have been expected, was a terrible 
carnage.? The Persians overwhelmed the legionarics 
with showers of darts and arrows; flight, under the cir- 
cumstances, was impossible; and the Roman soldiers 
mostly perished where they stood. They took, how- 
ever, ere they died, an atrocious revenge. Sapor’s 
son had been made prisoner in the course of the day ; 
in their desperation the legionaries turned their fury 
against this innocent youth ; they beat him with whips, 
wounded him with the points of their weapons, and 
finally rushed upon him and killed him with a hundred 
blows.* ; 


ost, nostrorum copiis ingonti strago 


1 Liban. p. 182, B; Julian, p, 44, 
confossis,’ Compre TLieronym, 


The latter writer appears to ascribe 
. the Roman disaster mtinly to 


the troops exposing themselves as | p. 


they drank at the Persian cistorns 
Cdeame Saree & dov luryydurec, riyv 
Kaddlaryy vicyy dégGepar). 

2‘The Roman writers touch 
lightly the condjtion of the Roman 
tioops when the Persians fell upon 
them. I follow probability whon 
I degeribe them as ‘sleepy or 
drunken.’ . 

3See Amm, Mare, xviii, 5: 
‘Apud Singaram , . . acorrime 
nocturna conceitations pugnatum 





anno 2804; and Liban. Orad, iti, 
182, 0, Even Julian admits 
that tho battle was commonly xe-‘ 
garded as tho greatest yiotory 
gained by the Persians during the 
wat porate ip 4). 
4 Liban, p. 188, Ds ‘Rmeidav 
[ol Hepaat] rdw rad Baaiwg watda, 
cov rije doxiic duddoyor, Lwypyusvor, 
wal paoriyodpevoy, wal Kevrodpevar, 
ral puxpdy Yorepov saragomrdpevar, 
‘Tillemont has seen that this troat- 
nient could not have been possible © 
till the troops wore half-maddened 
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The batile of Singara, though thus disastrous to the 
Romans, had not any great effect in determining the 
course 6r issue of the war. Sapor did not take advan- 
tage of his victory to attack the rest of the Roman 
forces in Mesopotamia, or even to attempt the siege of 
any large town.! Perhaps he had really suffered large 
losses in the earlier part of the day;? perhaps he was 
too much affected by the miserable death of his son to 
care, till time had dulled the edge of his grief, for mili- 
tary glory. At any rate, we hear of his undertaking 
no further enterprise till the second year after the bat- 
tle,* a.p, 350, when he made his third and most despe- 
rate attempt to capture Nisibis. 

The rise of a civil war in the West, and the departure 
of Constantius for Europe with the flower of his troops 
early in the year,’ no doubt encouraged the Persian 
monarch to make one more effort against the place 
which had twice repulsed him with ignominy.* He col- 
lected a numerous native army, and strengthened it by 
the addition of a body of Indian allies,’ who brought a 
large troop of elephants into the field.® With this 
force he crossect the Tigris in the early summer, and, 


afier taking several fortified posts, marched northwards 


with despair aud fmy, (Zlistoire 
des Lmpereurs, tom. iv, p. 847.) 

' So much wo may accept from 
the boasts of Julian (Ord. 2. }: 45) 
aud Libanins (Ora, iti, p. 183, A), 
conoborated as they me by the 
testimony of Ammianus, who says 
(1sc.) that the Persians made no 
use of their victory ab Singma; 
but it is impossible to believe the 
aintoment of Libanius, that the 
whole Porsian army fled in dis- 
order from Singara and_ hastily 
reciossed the ‘Tigris (p. 138, D). 

2 Julian maintains that both 
sides suffered equally in the battle 


{p. 41), ; 

® Compare the grief of Ovodes 
on the death of Pacorus (Sixth 
Monarchy, p. 195). 

4 Jerome's statement that Amida 
and Bezabde weie taken by Sapor 
shortly after the battle of Singara 
atises apparently from some con- 
fusion between the events of tho 
year A.D, 849 and those of 4.n, 359. 

® Gibbon, Decline and Full, 
vol. i, p 877, 

® Julian. Orat. i, p. 48, 

T Tid. ii, p, 116, 

§ Ibid, p. 116, 
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and invested Nisibis. The Roman commander in the 
place was the Count Lucilianus, afterwards the father. 
in-law of Jovian, a man of resource and determination. 
He is said to have taken the best advantage of every 
favourable turn of fortune in the course of the siege, 
and to have prolonged the resistance by various subtle 
stratagems, But the real animating spirit of the defence 
was once more the bishop, St. James, who roused the 
enthusiasm of the inhabitants to the highest pitch by 
his exhortations, guided them by his counsels, and was 
thought to work miracles for them by his prayers,” 
Sapor tried at first the ordinary methods of attack; he 
battered the walls with his rams, and sapped them with 
mines, But finding that by these means he made no 
satisfactory progress, he had recourse shortly to wholly 
novel proceedings. The river Mygdonius (now the Je- 
rujer), swollen by the melting of the snows in the Mong 
Masius, had overflowed its banks and covered with an 
inundation the plain in which Nisibis stands. Sapor 
saw that the forces of nature might be employed to 
advance his ends, and so embanked the lower part of 
the plain that the water could uot run off, but formed 
a deep lake round the town, gradually creeping up the 
walls till it had almost reached the battlements? Having 
thus created an artificial sea, the energetic monarch 
vapidly collected, or constructed,* a fleet of vessels, and, * 
placing his military engines on board, launched the ships 
upon the waters, and so attacked the walls of the city 


1 Zosimus, iii, 8, modi, pispdy dreveyotmwy wat drep~ 

2 Theodoret, ii, 30, gavontvun ray twadgewr, Compara 

2 Julian, Orat, i, p. 116: ‘0 | Orat, i, p. 40. t 
Tap@vaiwy Baodede . .. emreyigov | -* Compare Trajan’s construction 
ri rébdy xipany, fra sig rata | of a Hest in this samo rogion in tho 
Seydpevog rhv. Mvyddmor, Myvyv | winter of a.v. 116-110, (Sith 
aregaivro ronept rH dove xwplor, | Monarchy, p, 810.) 
nal demep vijsow tv abry Eurgixe rijv 
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at great advantage. But the defenders resisted stoutly, 
setting the engincs on fire with torches, and either 
lifting the ships from the water by means of cranes, or 
else shattering them with the huge stones which they 
could discharge from their dadiste.' Still, therefore, 
no impression was made ; but at last an unforeseen cir- 
cumstance brought the besieged into the greatest peril, 
and almost gave Nisibis into the enemy’s hands, The 
inundation, confined by the mounds of the Persians, 
which prevented it from running off, pressed with con- 
tinually increasing force against the defences of the city. 
till ab last the wall, in one part, proved too weak to 
withstand the tremendous weight which bore upon 
it, and gave way suddenly for the space of a hundred 
and fifty feet? What further damage was done to the 
town we know not; but a breach was opened through 
which the Persians at once made ready to pour into the 
place, regarding it as impossible that so huge a gap 
should be either repaired or effectually defended. Sapor 
took: up his position on an artificial eminence, while his 
troops rushed to the assault First of all marched the 
heavy cavalry, accompanied by the horse-archers; next 
came the elephants, bearing iron towers upon their 
backs, and in each tower a namber of bowmen; inter- 
mixed with the elephants were a certain amount of 
heavy-armed foot. It was a strange column with 
which to attack a breach ; and its composition does not 
1 Julion, Lac. Gibbon appears | quently threatens Baghdad from 
to have undorstood Julian to state | the swell of the Euphrates, which 
that the baliste discharging these | is brought to its walls through tho 
huge stones (stones weighing more } Saklawiyeh canal. Mr, Loftus gives 
than five hundred-weight) were} grapbie account of the risk run 
carried by the ships (Decline aud |in May 1849 (Chaldean and Susiani, 
Fall, vol, ii, p. 108), But Jutian’s | pp, 7-8). 
menning is clearly that stated above |‘ Tulian, p. 116, 


in the text, 4 Ibid. p. 120. 
? A similar danger not unfre- 
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say much for Persian siege tactics, which were always 
poor and ineffective,' and which now, as usually, resulted 
jn failure. The horses became quickly entangled in the 
ooze and mud which the waters had left behind them 
as they subsided; the elephants were even loss able to 
overcome these difficulties, and as soon as they received 
a wound sank down—never to rise again—in the 
swamp.? Sapor hastily gave orders for the assailing 
column to retreat and seck the friendly shelter of the 
Persian camp, while he essayed to maintain his advan- 
tage in a diflerent way. Ilis light archers were ordered 
to the front, and, being formed into divisions which 
were to act as reliefs, received orders to prevent the 
restoration of the ruined wall by directing an incessant 
storm of arrows into the gap made by the waters. But 
the firmness and activity of the garrison and inhabitants 
defeated this well-imagined proceeding. While the 
heavy-armed troops stood in the gap receiving the flights 
of arrows aud defending themselves as they best could, : 
the marmed multitude raised a new wall in their rear, 
which, by the morning of the next day, was six fect in 
height. This last proof of his enemies’ resolution and 
resource seems to have finally convinced Sapor of the 
hopelessness of his enterprise. Though he still con- 
tinned the siege for a while, he made no other grand 
attack, and at length drew off his forces, having lost“ 
twenty thousand men before the walls,* and wasted 
a hundred days, or more than three months.5 


1 See above, p. 156, Tho weak-| siege, the Porsiana suffered much 
ness here spoken of did not oxtend | by the elephants turning against , 
to the ancient Persians, who wore | their own side and trampling the \ 
fairly successful in their sieges | footmen under their foot (xxv, 1). 
(Ancient Monarchies, vol. iv. p.|  * Julian, p. 122 
180), 4 Zonaras, xiii, 

* Ammianus tolls us that, eithor | 5 Chron, Pash, p. 200, A, Julian 
now or at some other time in the | oxaggerates when he gave tha time 
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Perhaps he would not have departed so soon, but 
would have turned the siege into a blockade, and en- 
deavoured to starve the garrison into submission, had 
not alarming tidings reached him from his north-eastern 
frontier. Then, as now, the low flat sandy region east 
of the Caspian was in the possession of nomadic hordes, 
whose whole life was spent in war and plunder. The 
Oxus might be nominally the boundary of the empire 
in this quarter ; but the nomads were really dominant 
over the entire desert to the foot of the Hyrcanian and 
Parthian hills.+ Petty plundering forays into the fertile 
region south and east of the desert were no doubt con- 
stant, and were not greatly regarded ; but from time to 
time some tribe or chieftain bolder than the rest made 
a deeper inroad and a more sustained attack than 
usual, spreading consternation around, and terrifying 
the court for its safety. Such an attack seems to have 
occurred towards the autumn of A.D. 359, The in- 
vacing horde is said to have consisted of Massagete ;” 
but we can hardly be mistaken in regarding them as, in 
the main, of Tatar or Turkoman blood, akin to the 
Usbegs and other Turanian tribes which still inhabit the 
sandy steppe. Sapor considered the crisis such as to re- 
quire his own presence; and thus, while civil war sum- 
moned one of the two rivals from Mesopotamia to the 
far West, where he had to contend with the self-styled. 
emperors, Magnentius and Vetranio, the other was 
called away to the extreme East to repel a Tatar inva- 
sion. A tacit trace was thus established between the 
wasted was ‘four months’ (Orat, i. | have been degenerated Arians ; 

. 51). but in their habits they are, evon 

1 See Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, | from tho first, scarcely to be distin- 
p 386, guished from the Tatar or Tura- 

* Zonaras, xiii, 7, Tho original | nian hordes, By Sapor’s time they 


ethnic character of tho Massagote: | had probably intmixed largely 
is perhaps doubtful, They may | with Tatars. 
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great belligerents'\—a truce which lasted for seven or 
cight years, The unfortunate Mesopotamians, harassed 
by constant war for above twenty years, had now a 
breathing-space during which to recover from the ruin 
and desolation that had overwhelmed them. Rome 
and Persia for a time suspended their conflict. Rivalry, 
indeed, did not cease; but il was transferred from the 
battle-field to the cabinet, and the Jtoman emperor 
sought and found in diplomatic triumphs a compensa- 
tion for the ill-success which had attended his efforts 
in the field. 


1 Julian, Orat. i. p. 615 Orat. ii, | rosrav, val obre Spnon obre auvOyxiin 
Pe 193, (ceyee mpg tysty pyvyy be | Wénoen* dyarg de otvur pdr, ets) 
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CHAPTER IX, 


Revolt of Armenia and Acceptance by Avsaces of the Position of a Roman 
Feudatory, Character and Issue of Sapor's Eastern Wars. His Ne- 
gotiations with Constantius, His Extreme Demands, Circumstances under 
whieh he determines to renew the War, His Preparations, Deser- 
tion to him of Antoninus, Great Invasion of Sapor, Siege of Amida, 
Sapor's Sover ities, Siege and Capture of Singara; of Bezabde, At- 
tach on Tirta fails, Aggressive Movement of Constantius. He attacks 
Bexabde, but fails, Campaign of ad. 861, Death of Constantius. 


Evenerat . . . quasi fatali constellutione ... ut Constantium dinueantem 
cum Persia fortuna semper sequeretur affictior—Awae, Mare, xx. 9, ad fin, 


It seems to have been soon after the close of Sapor’s 
first war with Constantius that events took place in 
Armenia which once more replaced that country under 
Roman influence, Arsaces, the son of Tiranus, had 
been, as we have scen,! established as monarch, by 
Sapor, in the year A. 341, under the notion that, in 
return for the favour shown him, he would administer 
Armenia in the Persian interest, But gratitude is an 
unsafe basis for the friendships of monarchs, Aysaces, 
after a time, began to chafe against the obligations under 
which Sapor had laid him, and to wish, by taking inde- 
pendent action, to show himself a real king, and not a 
mere feudatory. He was also, perhaps, tired of aiding 
Sapor in his Roman war, and may have found that he 
sulfered more than he gained by having Rome for an 
enemy. At any rate, in the interval? between a.p. 351 


1 Supra, p, 157, Rome is misdated both by Taustus 
2 Tho allinnce of Arsaces with} aud by Moses of Choxéné, Tho 
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and 859, probably while Sapor was engaged in the far 
East,! Axsaces sent envoys to Constantinople with a re- 
quest to Constantius that he would give him in marriage 
a member of the Imperial house.” Coustantius was 
charmed with the application made to him, and at once 
accepted the proposal. He selected for the proffered 
honour a certain Olympias, the daughter of Ablabius, a 
Preetorian prefect, and lately the betrothed bride of his 
own brother, Constans; and sent her to Armenia,’ where 
Arsaces welcomed her, and made her (asit would seem) 
his chief wife, provoking thereby the jealousy and 
aversion of his previous sultana, a native Armenian, 
named Pharandzem.* The engagement thus entered 
into led on, naturally, to the conclusion of a formal 
alliance between Rome and Armenia—an alliance which 
Sapor made fruitless efforts to disturb,5 and which con- 
‘tinued unimpaired down to the time (4.p, 859) when 
hostilities once more broke out between Rome and 
Persia. 

Of Sapor’s Eastern wars we have no detailed account. 
They seem to have occupied him from A.D, 850 to a.v. 





former places it in the reign of 
Valens, A.D, 304-879 (Bibliotheque, 
jy, 5), the latter in that of Valen- 
tinianL,, A.n, 804-376 (Hist, Ar men. 
iii, 21), But it is clear from Am- 
minnya (Ax, 11), whose authority 
exceels that of all the Armenian 
historians wnited, that the alliance 
swas made with Constantius. It 
could not have been saber than 
4D. 851, since Constans did not 
Gio all avn, 860; amd it could not 
have been Intoy than a.D. 359, since 
it is spokon of as oxisting in that 
year (Amm, Mane. xvii. 14). 

' That is botweon A.D. 350 and 
67, 

2 Poustus, iv. 15, 





9 Amm. Mare, xx. 11; Athanas, 
ap. ad Solitar, p. 860; Mose Chor. 
iii, 21, 

4 Pharandzem was the danghter 
of a cortain Antoy, prince of Siunia, 
and wns first maniied to Gnel or 
Tknel, a nophow of Arsacos, who. 
ho put _to death. tor jealousy 
impelled hev to conirive tho mur- 
dor of Olympins, who ia said to hayo 
been Killed by poison introduced 
into the sacred oleménts at the 
Enuchaist, (Seo Faustus, lac; 
Mos, Chor, ili, 28, 24,) 

® Anm. Mare. xx. 11: ¢Audio- 
bat eeepins own tentalum areye Pore 
sarum fallactis, et minia, ot dolis,’ 
Compare Faustus, iv, 16, 20, 
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357, and io have been, on the whole, successful. Phey 
were certainly terminated by a peace in the last-named 
year 4a peace of which it must have been a condition 
that his late encmies should lend him aid in the strug- 
gle which he was about to renew with Rome. Who 
these enemies exactly were, and what exact region 
they inhabited, is doubtful. They comprised cer tainly 
the Chionites and Gelani, probably the Euseni and the 
Verte#.? The Chionites are thought to have been Iiong- 
nu or Huns; and the Euseni are probably the U-siun, 
who, as early as Bc. 200, are found among the nomadic 
hordes pressing towards the Oxus.4 The Verte are 
wholly unknown. The Gelani should, by their name, 
be the inhabitants of Ghilan, or the coast tract south- 
west of the Caspian ; but this locality seems too rémote 
from the probable seats of the Chionites and Euseni to ° 
be the one intended. The general scene of the wars 
was undoubtedly east of the Caspian, either in the 
Oxus region, or still further eastward, on the confines 
of India and Seythia.5 The result of the wars, though 
not & conquest, was an extension of Persian influence 
and power, Troublesome enemies were converted into 
friends and allies. The loss of a predominating influence 
over Armenia was thus compeusated, or more than 
compensated, within a few years, by a gain of a similar 
kind in another quarter. 


1 Amm, Mare. xvii, 6,§ 1: “Rex | the Euseni and Golani once each 
Peranrum, i in confiniis agens adhue } (xvi. 9, and avii. 5), It is not 
gentium extimarum, jamque cum distinetdy said that the Euseni or 
Ohionitis et Gelanis, omnium acer- | Vertes hnd fought against Sapor, 
rimis hollatoribus, pignore icto| 9 Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 
sociotatis, &e, 886, 

* ‘The Chionites are mentioned] ‘4 Ibid. p: 808, Compare the 
repontedly (Amm, Mare, xvi. i Author's Si2th Monarohy, p. 116. 
xvii, 6; xviii, 6; xix. 1,2, &e. ® So Gibbon (Decline and Fall, 
the ‘Verte twice (aix, ¢ and 5)j vol. ii, p. 408, note **), 
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While Sapor was thus engaged in the far Hast, he 
received letters from the officer whom he had left. in 
charge of his western frontier, informing him that the 
Romans were anxious to exchange the precarious truce 
which Mesopotamia had been allowed to enjoy during 
the last five or six yeays for a more settled and formal 
peace. Two great Roman ollicials, Cassianus, duke of 
Mesopotamia, and Musonianus, Praetorian prefect, unde - 
standing that Sapor was entangled in a bloody and 
dillicult war at the eastern extremity of his empire, and 
knowing that Constantius was fully occupied with the 
troubles caused by the inroads of the barbarians into 
the more western of the Roman provinces, had thought 
that the time was favourable for terminating the provi- 
sional state of affairs in the Mesopotamian region by an 
actual treaty.? They had accordingly opened negotia- 
tions with Tamsapor, satrap of Adiabene, and suggested 
to him that he should sound his master on the subject 
of making peace with Rome. ‘Tamsapor appears to have 
misunderstood the character of these overtures, or to 
have misrepresented them to Sapor ; in his despatch he 
made Constantius himself the mover in the matter, and 
spoke of him as humbly supplicating the great king to 
grant him conditious® Tt happened that the message 
reached Sapor jusl as he had come to terms with his 
eastern cnemics, and had succeeded in indneing them 
to become his allics, IIe was naturally elated at his 
success, and regarded the Roman overture as a simple 
acknowledgment of weakness. Accordingly he answered 
in the most haughty style, His letter, which was con- 
veyed to the Roman emperor at Sirmium by an am- 





+ Amu. Mare, xvii, 6, yegem, quod acervimis bellis Con- 
2 Ibid, xvi, 8, atantins implicatus pacem postulat 
5 Thid.: ‘Tamanpor.,. 10fertad | precativam.’ Compare xvii, 6, 
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bassador named Narses, was conceived in the following 
terms :°— 

‘Sapor, king of kings, brother of the sun and moon, 
and conipanion of the stars, sends salutation to his bro- 
ther, Constantius Crsar. It glads.me to see that thou 
art al last returned to the right way, and art ready to 
do what is just and fair, having learned by experience 
that imordinate greed is ofttimes punished by defeat and 
disaster, As then the voice of truth ought to speak 
with all openness, and the more illustrious of mankind 
should make their words mirror theiv thoughts, I will 
briefly declare to thee what I propose, not forgetting 
that I have often said the same things before. Your 
own authors are witness that the entire tract within the 
river Strymon and the borders of Macedon was once 
held by my ancestors ; if T required you to restore all 
this, it would not ill become me (excuse the boast), in- 
asmuch as I excel in virtue and in the splendour of my 
achievements the whole line of our ancient monarchs, 
But as moderation delights me, and has always been the 
rule of my conduct—wherefore from my youth up I 
have had no occasion to repent of any action—I will 
be content to receive Mesopotamia and Armenia, which 
was fraudulently extorted from my grandfather. We 
Persians have never admitted the principle, which you 
proclaim with such effvontery, that success in war is 
always glorious, whether it be the fruit of courage or 
trickery. In conclusion, if you will take the advice of 
one who spraks for your good, sacrifice a small tract of 
territory, one always in dispute and causing continual 
bloadshed, in order that you may rule the remainder 
securely. Physicians, remember, often cut and burn, 


1 Pot. Patiic. Fy, 17, Aimmia-| The Persian name was Narseh, 
us calls the ambassador Narseus.} * Ses Amm, Mme. xvii, 5, 
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and even amputate portions of the body, that the pa- 
tient may have the healthy use of what is left to hint ; 
and there are animals which, understanding why the 
hunters chase them, deprive themselves of the thing 
coveted, to live thenceforth without fear. I warn you, 
that, if my ambassador returns in vain, I will take the 
field against you, so soon as the winter is past, with all 
my forces, confiding in my good fortune and in the 
fairness of the conditions which I have now offered.’ 

Tt must have been a severe blow to Imperial price 
to receive such a letter; and the sense of insult can 
scarcely have been much initigated by the fact that the 
missive was enveloped in a silken covering,’ or by the 
circumstance that the bearer, Narses, endeavoured by 
his conciliating manners to atone for his master’s rude- 
ness.” Constantius replied, however, in a dignified and 
calm ione.® ‘The Roman emperor,’ he said, ‘ victorious 
by land and sea, saluted his brother, King Sapor, His 
lieutenant in Mesopotamia had meant well in opening a 
negotiation with a Persian governor ; but he had acted 
without orders, and could not bind his master. Never- 
theless, he (Constantius) would not disclaim what had 
beon done, since he did not object. to a peace, provided 
it were fair and honourable, But to ask the master of 
the whole Roman world to surrender territories which 
he had successfully defended when he ruled only over 
the provinces of the East was plainly indecent and 
absurd. IIe must add that the employment of threats 
was futile, and too common an artifice ; more especially 
asthe Persians themselves must know that Rome always 





? Thomistins, Orat, iy, an faudem | somewhat abbrovinted tho roply of 

Constantii, p, 67, B, Constantius, but have endeavomed 
4 Pot, Patric. lsc. to presarve all the points which 
SAmm, Mare, lac, L have | sxe of any importance, 
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defended herself when attacked, and that, if occasion- 
ally she was vanquished in a battle, yet she never failed 
to have the advantage in the event of every wat’ 
Three envoys were entrusted with the delivery of this 
reply!—Prosper, a count of the empire; Spectatus, a 
iribune and notary; and Eustathins, an orator and phi- 
losopher, a pupil of the celebrated Neo-Platonist, Jam- 
blichus,? and a friend of St. Basil.2 Constantius was 
most anxious for peace, as a dangerous war threatened 
with the Alemanni, one of the most powerful tribes of 
Germany. He seems to have hoped that, if the un- 
adorned language of the two statesmen failed 10 move 
Sapor, he might be won over by the persuasive clo- 
quence of the professor of rhetoric. 

But Sapor was bent on war. Ile had concluded ar- 
yangements with the natives so long his adversaries in 
the East, by which they had pledged themselves to join 
his standard with all their forces in the ensuing spring. 
He was well aware of the position of Constantius in the 
West, of the internal corruption of his court, and of 
the perils constantly threatening him from external 
enemies. A Roman official of importance, bearing the 
once honoured name of Antoninus, had recently taken 
refuge with him from the claims of pretended creditors, 
and had been reccived into high favour on account of 
the information which he was able to communicate 
with respect to the disposition of the Roman forces and. 
the condition of their magazines? This individual, en- 
nobled by the royal authority, and given a place at the 
royal table, gained great influence over his new master, 


2 Amm, Mave. xvii. 5, sub fin, Ammianus (svi 6-10) and Gibbon 
2 Kunap, Vit. Jamblioh, p, 23. , | (Decline and Fall, vol. ii. pp. 412- 
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whom he stimulated by alternately reproaching him with 
his backwardness in the past, and putting before him the 
prospect of easy triumphs over Rome in the future. He 
pointed out that the emperor, with the bulk of his troops 
and treasures, was detained in the regions adjoining the 
Danube, and that the East was left almost undefended ; 
he magnified the services which he was himself com- 
petent to render ; 1 he exhorted Sapor to bestir himself, 
and to put confidence in his good fortune. He recom- 
mended that the old plan of sitting down before walled 
towns should be given up, and that the Persian monarch, 
leaving the strongholds of Mesopotamia in his rear, 
should press forward to the Euphrates,’ pour his troops 
across it, and overrun the rich province of Syria, which 
he would find unguarded, and which had not been in- 
vaced by an enemy for nearly a century, The views of 
Antoninus were adopted; but, in practice, they were 
overruled by the exigencies of the situation. A Roman 
army occupied Mesopotamia, and atlvanced to the banks 
of the Tigris. When the Persians in full force crossed 
the river, accompanied by Chionite and Albanian allios,! 
they found a considerable body of troops prepared to 
resist them. Their opponents did not, indeed, offor 
battle, but they laid waste the country as the Porsians 
took possession of it; they destroyed the forage, evacu- 
ated the indefensible towns* (which fell, of course, into 
the enemy’s hands), and fortified the line of the Eu- 
phrates with castles, military engines, and palisades. 
Still the programme of Antoninus would probably have 
been carried out, had not the swell of the Euphrates 


1 (Ipse quoque in multis ac né-| 8 Ibid. Amminnua himself wit- 
ceasariis operam sunm fidenter pro- | nessed the passage of the river, 
mittens,’ (Amm, Mare, xviii. 5,| 4 Carle alone is expressly mon~ 
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exceeded the average, and rendered it impossible for 
the Persian troops to ford the river at the usnal point 
of passage into Syria, On discovering this obstacle, 
Antoninus suggested that, by a march to the north-east 
through a fertile country, the Upper Euphrates might 
be reached, and easily crossed, before its waters had 
attained any considerable volume. Sapor agreed to 
adopt this suggestion, He marched from Zeugina 
across the Mons Masius towards the Upper Euphrates, 
defeated the Romans in an important battle near Amida, 
took, by a sudden assault, two castles which defended 
the town,? and then somewhat hastily resolved that he 
would atiack the place, which he did not imagine ca- 
pable of making much resistance. 

Amida, now Diarbekr, was situated on the right 
bank of the Upper Tigris, in a fertile plain, and was 
washed along the whole of its eastern side by a semi- 
circular bend of the river.® It had*been a place of 
considerable importance from a very ancient date, and 
had recently been much strengthened by Constantius, 
who had made it an arsenal for military engines, and 
had repaired ils towers and walls.6 The town contained 
within it a copious fountain of water, which was liable, 
however, to acquire a disagrecable odour in the sum- 
mer-time. Seven legions, of the moderate strength to 
which legions had been reduced by Constantino,’ de- 
fended it; and the garrison included also a body of 
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horse-archers, composed chiefly or entirely of noble 
foreigners Sapor hoped im the first instance to terrify 
it into submission by his mere appearance, and boldly 
rode up to the gates with a small body of his followers, 
expecting that they would be opened to hit. But the 
defenders were more courageous than he had imagined. 
They received him with a shower of darts and arrows, 
that were directed specially against his person, which 
was conspicuous from its ornaments; and they aimed 
their weapons so well that one of them passed through 
a portion of his dress and was nearly wounding him.” 
Persuaded by his followers, Sapor upon this withdrew, 
and committed the further prosecution of the attack to 
Grumbates, the king of the Chionites, who assaulted 
the walls on the next day with a body of picked troops, 
but was repulsed with great loss, his only son, a youth 
of great promise, being killed at his side by a dart from 
a balista.® The death of this prince spread dismay 
through the camp, and was followed by a general 
mourning; but it now became a point of honour to take 
the town which had so injured one of the great king’s 
royal allies { and Grumbates was promised that Amida 
should become the funeral pile of his lost darling. 
The town was now regulatly invested, Each nation 
was assigned its place, The Chionites, burning with the 
desire to avenge their late defeat, were on the cast; 
the Verte on the south; the Albanians, warriors from 
the Caspian region, on the north ; the Segestans,® who 


1 Amm, Maro, xviii. 9, sub fn. | .4 bid, xix. 2: “Agitata summa 
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were reckoned the bravest soldiers of all, and who 
brought into the field a large body of elephants, held 
the west. A continuous line of Persians, five ranks 
deep, surrounded the entire city, and supported the 
auxiliary defachments, The entire besieging army was 
estimated at a hundred thousand men ;* the besieged, 
including the unarmed multitude, were under 80,000.” 
After the pause of an entire day, the first general 
attack was made. Grumbates gave the signal for the 
assault by hurling a bloody spear into the space before 
the walls, after the fashion of a Roman fettulis.2 A cloud 
of darts and arrows from every side followed the flight 
of this weapon, and did sevére damage to the besieged, 
who were at the same time galled with discharges 
from Roman military engines, taken by the Persians 
in some capture of Singara, and now employed against 
their former owners.’ Btill a vigorous resistance con- 
tinted to be made, and the besiegers, in their exposed 
positions, suffered even more than the garrison ; so that 
after two days the attempt to carry the city by general 
assault was abandoned, and the slow process of a regu- 
lar siege was adopled. Trenches were opened at the 
usual distance from the walls, along which the troops 
advanced under the cover of hurdles towards the ditch, 
which they proceeded to fill up in places, Mounds 
were then thrown up against the walls ; and moveable 
towers were consiructod and brought into play, guarded 





1 Amm, Mare. xix, 6. tam infectam sanguine ritu_patrio 
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externally with i iron, and each mounting a balista.! It 
was impossible long to withstand these various weapons 
of attack. The hopes of the besieged Jay, primarily, in 
their receiving relief from without by the advance of 
an army capable of engaging their assailants and ha- 
yassing them or ‘driving them off ; secondarily, in suc- 
cessful sallies, by means of which they might destroy 
the enemy’s works and induce him to retire from 
before the place. 

There existed, in the neighbourhood of Amida, the 
elements of a relieving army, under the command of 
the new prefect of the Kast, Sabinianus. Had this officer 
possessed an energetic and enterprising character, he 
might, without much difficulty, have collected a force 
of light and active soldiers, which might have hung 
upon the rear of the Persians, intercepted their convoys, 
cut off their stragglers, and have even made an occa- 
sional dash upon their lines, Such was the course of 
conduét recommended by Ursicinus, the second in 
command, whom Sabinianus had recently superseded ; 
but the latter was jealous of his subordinate, and had 
orders from the Byzantine court to keep him unem- 
ployed? He was himself old and rich, alike disinclined 
toand unfit for military enterprise ;° he therefore abso- 
lutely rejected the advice of Uysicinus, and determined 
on making no effort, He had positive orders, he said, 
from the court to keep on the defensive, and not on- 
danger his troops by engaging them in hazardous ad~ 
ventures, Amida must protect itsel!, or at any rate not 
look to him for succour. Ursicinus chafed terribly, it 
is said, against this decision,” but was forced to submit 


2 Amm, Mare. xix, 6, dd init, 4 ‘Visebatur ut leo magnitudine 
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to it, His messengers conveyed the dispiriting intelli- 
gence to the devoted city, which learned thereby that it 
must rely wholly upon its‘own exertions. 

Nothing ndw remained but to organise sallies on 2 
large scale and attack the besiegers’ works. Such at- 
tempts were made from time to time with some success 5 
and on one occasion two Ganlish legions, banished to 
the Bast for their adherence to the cause of Magnentiuy, 
penetrated, by night, into the heart of the besieging 
camp, and brought the person of the monarch into 
danger. This peril was, however, escaped; the legion 
were repulsed with the loss of a sixth of their num- 
ber ; + and nothing was gained by the audacious enter- 
prise beyond a, truce of three days, during which each. 
side mourned its dead, and sought to repair its losses. 

The fate of the doomed city drew on. Pestilence was 
added to the calamities which the besieged had to en- 
dure? Desertion and treachery were arrayed against 
them. One of the natives of Amida, going over to the 
Persians, informed them that on the southern side of the 
city a neglected staircase led up from the margin of 
the Tigris through underground corridors to one of the 
principal bastions; and under his guidance seventy 
archers of the Persian guard, picked men, ascended the 
dark passage at dead of night, occupied the tower, and 
when morning broke displayed from it a scarlet flag, as 
a sion’ to their countrymen that a portion of the wail 
was taken. The Persians were upon the alert, and an 
instant assault was made. But the garrison, by extra- 
ordinary “efforts, succeeded in recapturing the tower 
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before any support reached its occupants; and then, 
directing their artillery and missiles against the assailing 
columns, inflicted on them tremendous losses, and soon 
compelled them to returm hastily to the shelter of their 
camp. The Verte, who maintained the siege on the 
south side of the city, were the chief sufferers in this 
abortive attempt. 

Sapor had now spent seventy days before the place, 
and had made no perceptible impression, Autumn was 
already far advanced,? and the season for military ope- 
yations would soon be over. It was necessary, therefore, 
either to take the city speedily or to give up the siege 
and retire. Under these circumstances Sapor resolved 
on a last effort. He had constructed towers of such a 
height that they overtopped the wall, and poured their 
discharges on the defenders from a superior clevation, 
He had brought his mounds in places to a level with 
the ramparts, and had compelled the garrison to raise 
‘countermounds within the walls for their protection. 
He now determined on pressing the assault day after 
day, until he either carried the town or found all his 
resources exhausted. His artillery, his foot, and his 
elephants were all employed in turn or together ; he 
allowed the garrison no rest.® Not content with di- 
recting the operations, he himself took part in the 
supreme struggle, exposing his own person freely to 
the enemy’s weapons, and losing many of his attend- 
ants.* Aftér the contest had lasted three continnons 
days from morn to night, fortune at last favoured him. 
One of the inner mounds, raised by the bosieged behind 
their wall, suddenly gave way, involving its defenders 
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in its fall, and at the same time filling up the entire 
space between the wall and the mound raised outside 
by the Persians. A way into the town was thus laid 
open, and the besiegers instantly occupied it. It was 
in vain that the flower of the garrison threw itself 
across the path ofthe entering columns—nothing could 
withstand the ardour of the Persian troops. In a litile 
time all resistance was at an end; those who could 
quitted the city and fled—the remainder, whatever 
their sex, age, or calling, whether armed or unarmed, 
were slaughtered like sheep by the conquerors.” 

Thus fell Amida after a siege of seventy-three days. 
Sapor, who on other occasions showed himself not defi- 
cient in clemency,* was exasperated by the prolonged 
resistance and the losses which he had sustained in the 
course of it, Thirty thousand of his best soldiers had 
fallen ;° the son of his chief ally had perished ;° he 
himself had been brought into imminent danger. Such 
audacity on the part of a petty town seemed no doubt 
to him to deserve a severe retribution, The place was 
therefore given over to the infuriated soldiery, who 
were allowed to slay and plunder at their pleasure, Of 
the captives taken, all belonging (o the five provinces 
across the Tigvis, claimed as his own by Sapor, though 
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ceded to Rome by his grandfather, were massacred in 
éold blood. The Count A®lian, and the commanders of 
the legions who had conducted the gallant defence, 
were barbavously crucified. Many other Romans of 
high rank were subjected to the indignity of being 
manacled, and were dragged into Persia as slaves 
rather than as prisoners.! 

The campaign of A.D. 859 terminated with this dearly 
bought victory. The season was too far advanced for 
any fresh enterprise of importance; and Sapor was 
probably glad to give his army a rest after the toils 
and perils of the last three months. Accordingly he 
retired across the Tigris, without leaving (so far as 
appears) any garrisons in Mesopotamia, and began pre- 
parations for the campaign of a,D. 860. Stores of all 
kinds were accumulated during the winter ; and, when 
the spring came, the indefatigable monarch once more 
invaded the enemy’s country, pouring into Mesopotamia 
al army even more numerous and better appointed 
than that which he had led against Amida in the pre- 
ceding year.? His first object now was to capture Sin- 
gara, a town of some consequence, which was, however, 
defended by only two Roman legions and a certain 
number of native soldiers, After a vain attempt to 
persuade the garrison to a surrender, the atiack was 
made in the usual way, chiefly by scaling parties with 
ladders, and by battering parties which shook the walls 
with the ram, The defenders kept the scalers at bay 
by a constant discharge of stones and darts from their 
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artillery, arrows from their bows, and leaden. bullets 2 


from their slings, They met the assaults of the ram by. 


attempts to fire the wooden covering which protected 
it and those who worked it. For some days these 
efforts sufficed ; but after a while the besiegers found o 
weak point in the defences of the place—a tower so 
recently built that the mortar in which the stones were 
laid was still moist, and which consequently crumbled 
rapidly before the blows of a strong and heavy batter- 
ing-ram, and in a short time fell to the ground, The 
Persians poured in through the gap, and were at once 
masters of the entire town, which ceased to resist after 
the catastrophe. This easy victory allowed Sapor to 
exhibit the better side of his character ; he forbade the 
further shedding of blood. and ordered that as many as 
possible of the garrison and citizens shdéuld be taken 
alive. Reviving a favourite policy of Oriental rulers 
from very remote times,” he transported these captives 
to the extreme eastern parts of his empire,’ where they 
might be of the greatest service to him in defending his 
frontier against the Scythians and Indians. 

It is not really surprising, though’ the historian of 
the war regards it as needing explanation,* that no 
attempt was made to relieve Singara by the Romans, 
The siege was short; the place was considered strong ; 
the nearest point held by a powerful Roman force was’ 
Nisibis, which was at least sixty miles distant from Sin- 
gara. The neighbourhood of Singara was, moreover, 
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il supplied with water; and a relieving army would 
probably have soon found itself in difficulties. Singara, 
on the verge of the desert, was always perilously sitna- 
ted. Rome valued it as an outpost from which her 
enemy might be watched, and which might advertise 
her of a sudden danger, but could not venture to under- 
take its defence in case of an attack in force, and was 
prepared to hear of its capture with equanimity. 

From Singara, Sapor directed his march almost due 
northwards, and, leaving Nisibis unassailed upon his 
left, proceeded to attack the strong fort known indif- 
ferently as Phoenica or Bezabde.1 This was a position 
on the east bank of the Tigris, near the point where 
that river quits the mountains and debouches upon the 
plain ; ? though not on the site,’ it may be considered the 
representative of the modern Jezireh, which commands 
the passes from the low country into the Kurdish moun- 
tains. Bezhbde was the chief city of the province, 
called after it Zabdicene, one of the five ceded by Narses 
and greatly coveted by his grandson, It was much 
valued by Rome, was fortified in places with a double 
wall, and was guarded by three legions and a large 
hody of Kurdish archers.t Sapor, having reconnoitred 
the place, and, with his usual hardihood, exposed him- 
self to danger in doing so, sent a flag of truce to demand 
a surrender, joining with the messengers some prisoners 
of high rank taken at Singara, lest the enemy should 
open fire upon his envoys. The device was successful; 
but the garrison proved staunch, and determined on 
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resisting to the last. Once more all the known resonrees 
of attack and defence were brought into play; and 
after a long siege, of which the most important incident 
was an attempt made by the bishop of the place to in- 
duce Sapor to withdraw,! the wall was at last breached, 
the city taken, and its defenders indiscriminately mas- 
sacred. Regarding the position as one of first-rate im- 
portance, Sapor, who had destroyed Singara, carefully 
repaired the defences of Bezabde, provisioned it abun- 
dantly, and garrisoned it with some of his best troops. 
He was well aware that the Romans would feel keenly 
the loss of so important a post, and expected that it 
would not be long before they made an effort to re~ 
cover possession of it, 

The winter was now approaching, but the Persian 
monarch still kept the field. The capture of Bezabde 
was followed by that of many other less important 
strongholds,’ which offered little resistance, At last, 
towards the close of the year, an atlack was made 
upon a place called Virta, said to have been a fortress 
of great strength, and by some moderns® identified 
with Tekrit, an important city upon the Tigris between 
Mosul and Baghdad. Here the career of the conqueror 
was at last arrested. Persuasion and foree proved alike 
unavailing to induce or compel a surrender ; and, after 
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wasling the small remainder of the year, and suffering 
considerable loss, the Persian monarch reluctantly gave 
up the siege, and returned to his own country. 
Meanwhile the movements of the Roman emperor 
had been slow and mucertain. Distracted between a 
jealous fear of his cousin Julian’s proceedings in the 
- West, and a desire of checking the advance of his rival 
Sapor in the East, he had left Constantinople in the 
early spring,? but had journeyed leisurely through Cap- 
padocia and Armenia Minor to Samosata, whence, after 
crossing the Euphrates, he had proceeded to Edessa, 
and there fixed himself.’ While in Cappadocia, he had. 
summoned to his presence Arsaces, the tributary king 
of Armenia, had reminded him of his engagements, and 
had endeavoured to quicken his gratitude by bestowing 
on him liberal presents.t At Edessa he employed him- 
self during the whole of the summer in collecting troops 
and stores; nor was it till the autumnal equinox was 
past® that, he took’the field, and, after weeping over the 
smoking ruins of Amida, marched to Bezabde, and, 
when the defenders rejected his overtures of peace, 
formed the siege of the place. Sapor avas, we must 
suppose, now engaged before Virta, and it is probable 
that he thought Bezabde strong enough to defend itself. 
At any rate, he made no effort to afford. it any, relief ; 
and the Roman emperor was allowed to employ all the 
resources at his disposal in reiterated assaulis upon the 
walls. The defence, however, proved stronger than 
the attack. Time after time the bold sallies of the be- 
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sieged destroyed the Roman works, At last the rainy 
season set in, and the low ground outside the town 
became a glutinous and adhesive marsh. It was no 
longer possible to continue the siege ; and the disap- 
pointed emperor reluctantly drew off his troops, re- 
crossed the Euphrates, and retired into winter quarters 
at Antioch, 

The successes of Sapor in the campaigns of 4.p. 359 
and 360, his captures of Amida, Singara, and Bezabde, 
together with the unfortunate issue of the expedition 
made by Constantius against the last-named place, had 
a tendency to shake the fidelity of the Roman vassal- 
kings, Arsaces? of Armenia, and Meribanes of Iberia. 
Constantius, therefore, during the winter of A.D. 360--1, 
which he passed at Antioch, sent emissaries to the 
courts of these monarchs, and endeavoured to secure 
their fidelity by loading them with costly presents.’ 
His policy seems to have been so far successful that no 
revolt of these kingdoms took place; they did not as 
yet desert the Romans or make their submission to , 
Sapor, Their monarchs seem to have simply watched 
events, prepared, to declare themselves distinctly on the ~ 
winning side so soon as fortune should incline unmis- 
takably to one or the other combatant. Meanwhile 
they maintained the fiction of a nominal dependence 
upon Rome.* 


+ ¢Assiduis imbribus ita imma- | Amminnus calls the king contoem- 


duerat solum, ut luti glutinasa 
mollities per eas regiones pinguis- 
simi geespitis omnia perturbaret,’ 
(Anm, Maro, xx. 11.) 

® According to Moses of Choréné, 
Tiranus was still king at the time 
of the invasion of Julian (2st, 
Armen, iii, 16), and Arsoces (Ard- 
shag) did not succeed him till after 
the death of Joyion (iii, 17). But 


porary with tho later yonrs of Con- 
stantiys, Avsnces (xx, 11; xxi. 0), 
So also Sozomen (list, Lecles 
yi). 

3 Amm. Mare, xxi, G, 

4 Faustus makes Arsaces lond 
aid to Sapor in one of his attacks 
on Nisibis (iv. 20), and declares 
that he completely defonted a large 
Roman army in the immediato 
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It might have been expected that the year AD. 861 
would have been a turning-point in the war, and that, 
if Rome did not by a great effort assert herself and re- 
cover her prestige, the advance of Persia would have 
been marked and rapid. But the actual course of 
events was far different. Hesitation and diffidence cha- 
racterise the movements of both parties to the contest, 
and the year is signalised by no important enterprise 
on the part of either monarch, Constantius reoccupied 
Edessa, and had (we are told)? some thoughts of re- 
newing the siege of Bezabde; actually, however, he 
did not advance further, but cdntented himself with 
sending a part of his army to watch Sapor, giving them 
strict orders not to risk an engagement.’ Sapor, on his 
side, began the year with demonstrations which were 
taken to mean that he was about to pass the Huphra- 
tes; * but in reality he never even brought his troops 
across the Tigris, or once set foot in Mesopotamia. 
After wasting weeks or months in a futile display of 
his armed strength upon the eastern bank of the river, 
and violently alarming the officers sent by Constantius to 
observe his movements,’ he suddenly, towards autumn, 
withdrew his troops, having attempted nothing, and 
quietly returned to his capital ! 

It is by no means difficult to understand the motives 
which actuated Constantius. He was, month after 
month, receiving intelligence from the West of steps 
taken by Julian which amounted to open rebellion, and 
challenged him to engage, in civil war. So long as 
Sapor threatened invasion, he did not like to quit Me- 


vicinity of the place. But the; ° Zbid. 
entiia silence of Ammianus renders | 4 Ibid, xxi, 7, acd tnt, 
his narrative incredible. 5 hid, xxi, 13, 
? Amm. mgt xxl, 7, ad fin, ® See Gibbon (Decline and Fall, 
2 Thid, xxi, 13, yol, iii, pp, 102~118), 
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sopotamia, lest he might appear to have sacrificed the 
interests of his country to his own private quarrels; but 
he must have been anxious to return to the scat of em- 
pire from the first moment that intelligence reached 
him of Julian’s assumption of the imperial name and 
dignity ; and when Sapor’s retreat was announced he 
naturally made all haste to reach his capital. Mcan- 
while the desire of keeping his army intact caused him. 
to refrain from any movement which involved the 
slightest risk of bringing on a battle, and, in fact, 
reduced him to inaction, So much is readily intelligible. 
But what at this time withheld Sapor, when he had so 
grand an opportunity of making an impression upon 
Rome—what paralysed his arm when it might have 
struck with such effect—it is far from easy to understand, 
though perhaps not impossible to conjecture. The his- 
torian of the war ascribes his abstinence to a religious 
motive, telling us that the auguries were not favourable 
for the Persians crossing the Tigris? But there is no 
other evidence that the Persiays of this period were 
the slaves of any such superstition as that noled by 
Ammianus, nor any probability that a monarch ol 
Sapor’s force of character would have suffered his mili- 
tary policy to be affected by omens. We must there~ 
fore ascribe the conduct of the Persian king lo some 
cause not recorded by the historian—some fnilure of 
health, or some peril from internal or external enomics 
which called him away from the scene of his recent 


1 Amm, Mare, xxi, 18: ‘Par. | divination—that by means of the 


dante trana ‘Vigridem rege dum 
movert permitterent sacra;’ and 
again, further on in the same chap- 
ter: ‘Nuntiatur regem ad propia 
reyertisse, ausptelis dirinentibus’ 
{t must be admitted that the Per- 
aians were boliovers in a sort of 


barsom or divining-rod (dnotent 
Monarchiesy vol, iii, pp 180-1); 
but on no othor occasion do wo 
find it even suid that their militay 
operations were dependent on ‘ats 
pices,’ 


‘ 
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exploits, just at the time when his continued presence 
there was most important,’ Once before in his lifetime, 
an mvasion of his eastern provinces had required his 
immediate presence, and allowed his adversary to quit 
Mesopotamia and marclr against Magnentius.! It is not 
improbable that a fresh attack of the same or some 
other barbarians now again happened opportunely for 
the Romans, calling Sapor away, and thus enabling 
Constantius to turn his back upon the East, and set out 
for Europe in order to mect Julian. 

The meeting, however, was not destined to take 
place, On his way from Antioch to Constantinople, 
the unfortunate Constantius, anxious and perhaps over- 
fatigued, fell sick at Mopsucrene, in, Cilicia, and died 
there, after a short ilness,? towards the close of A.D. 
361. Julian the Apostate succeeded peacefully to the 
empire whereto he was about to assert his right by 
force of arms; and Sapor found that the war which he 
had provoked with Rome, in reliance upon his adver- 
sary’s weakness and incapacity, had to be carried on 
with a prince of far greater natural powers and of 
much superior military training, . 





1 See above, p. 165, crene (Mos, Chor, iii, 12; Johann, 
7 Amm, Mare, xxi, 15; Amel, { Mal, ii, p, 14; Patkanian in the 
Viet, Zpit, § 42, Some ywriters | Journal dsiatigne for 1800, p. 151), 
substitute Mopsuestia for Mopsu- 
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OHAPTER X, 


Julian becomes Emperor of Rome, His Resolution to invade Persia, 
IMs Views and Motives, His Praceedings, Proposals of Sapor re 
jected, Other Embassios, Relations of Julian with Armenia, Strength 
of his Army, Ilis Invasion of Mésopotamia, Ilis Line of March, 
Stege of Pevisabor; of Maogamaleha, Battle of the Tigris, Further 
Progress of Julian checked by lds Inability to invest Ctesiphon.  Hiis 
Retreat, His Death. Retreat continued by Jovian. Sapor offers Terms 
of Peace. Pence made by Jovian, Its Conditions, Reflections on the 
Peace and on the Termination of the Second Period of Struggle between 
Rome and Persia, 


‘Tuhanug, redacte ad unum 40 orbis Romani curatione, glovie nimis anpidus, 
in Porsns proficiscitur’—AuRuL, Vior, Zptt, § 48. ' 


Tue prince on whom the government of the Roman 
empire, and consequently the direction of the Persian 
war, devolved by the death.of Constantius, was in the 
flower of his age,’ proud, self-confident, and full of 
energy. He had been engaged for a period of four 
years * in a struggle with the rude and warlike tribes of 
Germany, had freed the whole country west of the 
Rhine from the presence of those terrible warriors, and 
had even carried fire and sword far into the wild and 
savage districts on the right bank of the river, and com- 
pelled the Alemanni and other powerful German tribes 
to make their submission to the majesty of Rome. Per- 
sonally brave, by temperament restless, and inspired 


+ Julian waa born in the latter | and Clinton, 7 2, vol, i p. 886.) 
half of the year A.D, 881,and was| ? Fiom a. 366 to 860) (Gib« 
therefore under thiity at his acces- | bon, Decline and Fil, voli di pp. 
sion in a.p, 860, (See Tillemont, | 414421.) 

Hist, des Empeven's, tom, ty, p. 198; 
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with an ardent desire to rival or eclipse the glorious 
deeds of those heroes of former times who had made 
themselves a name in history, he viewed the disturbed 
condition of the East at the time of his accession, not 
as a trouble, not as a drawback upon the delights 
of empire, but as a happy circumstance, a fortunate 
opportunity for distinguishing himself by some great 
achievement. Of all the Greeks, Alexander appeared 
to him the most illustrious ;? of all his predecessors on 
the imperial throne, Trajan and Marcus Aurelius were 
those whom he most wished to emulate.? But all these 
princes had either led or sent ® expeditions into the far 
East, and had aimed at uniting in one the fairest pro- 
vinces of Europe and Asia. Julian appears, from the 
first moment that he found himself peaceably esta- 
blished upon the throue,* to haye resolved on under- 
taking in person a great expedition against Sapor, with 
the object of avenging upon Persia the ravages and 
- defeats of the last sixty years, or at any rate of ob- 
taining such successes as might justify his assuming 
the title of ‘Persicus.’® Whether he really entertained 
any hope of.rivalling Alexander, or supposed it possible 
that he should effect ‘the final conquest of Persia,’ ® 
may be doubted. Acquainted, 'as he must have been,’ 


1 See his Cesares, passin, But 
compare the Orat, ad Themist., 
whee the palm is ossigned to 
eons over Alexander (Op. p. 

64), é 
D bhis appears from the position 
assigned to these two emperors, in 
the § Oresara,’ . 

8 The expedition of L, Verns 
(A.B, 162-164) was sent out by M. 
Aurelius, (See the Author's Sith 
Monarchy, p. 825.) 

. * Ammianus tells us that soon 
after his arrival at Constantinople, 
on being asked to lead an expe- 


dition against the Goths, Julian 
replied “hostes queevere so me~ 
liores’ (xxii, 7)—-an_ expression 
which clearly points at the Persians, 

5 Ammianus says ¢ Parthicua ’ 
(xxii, 12), But “Julion himself 
would scaredly have made this 
confusion. 

§ See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
vol, iii, p. 181, 

7 Compare the Casares, p. 924, 
, where Alexander’ is made to ob- 
serve that the Romans, in a war of 
800 yenrs, had not gubdued the 





single province of Mesopotamia, 


Ps 
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with the entire course of Roman warfare in these paris 


‘from the attack of Crassus to the last defeat of his own 


immediate predecessor, he can scarcely have regarded. 
the subjugation of Persia as an easy matter, or have 
expected to do much more than’ strike terror into the 
‘ barbarians’ of the East, or perhaps obtain from them 
the cession of another province.- The sensible officer, 
who, after accompanying him in his expedition, wrote 
the history of the campaign, regarded his actuating 
motives as the delight that he took in war, and the 
desire of a new title! Confident in his own military 
talent, in his training, and in his power to inspire en: 
thusiasm in an army, he no doubt looked to reap laurels 
sufficient to justify him in making his attack; but the 
wild schemes ascribed to him, the conquest of the Sas- 
sanian kingdom, and the subjugation of Hyrcania and 
India,? are figments (probably) of the imagination of 
his historians, ae 

Julian entered Constantinople on the 11th.of Decem- 
ber, A.D. 861; he quitted it towards' the end of May,’ 
AD, 862, after residing there less than six months. 
During this period, notwithstanding the various impor- 
tant matters in which he was engaged, the purifying of 
the court, the depression of the Christians, the restora- 
tion and revivification of Pagartism, he found time to 
form plans and make preparations for his intended 
eastern expedition, in which he was anxious to engage 
as soon as possible. Having designated for the war 


, 





1 Ammianus says: ‘ Urébatur| debat’ (xxii. 12), 
hellandi gemino desiderio: primd,| |? Gibbon, Decline and Full, yol, 
quod impatiens offi lituos sommig- | ifi, p. 209, ‘ 
bat et prolia: dein, quod. .7.} % Tillemont, ist, des Limpercura 
ormnamentis illustrium — gloriarum | tom, iv, p, 218, ‘After May 19! 
inserore Parthici cognomentum ar-| (Clinton, J 2, vol. i, p. 448), 
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such troops as could be spared from the West, he com- 
mitted them and their officers to the charge of two 
generals, carefully chosen, Victor, a Roman of distinc- 
tion, and the Persian refugee, Prince Hormisdas,' who 
conducted the legions without difficulty to Antioch, 
There Julian himself arrived in June or July,? after 
having made 9, stately progress through Asia Minor ; 
and it would seem that he would at once have marched 
against the enemy, had not his counsellors strongly 
urged the necessity of a short delay,’ during which the 
European troops might be rested, and adequate prepa- 
rations made for the intended invasion. It was espe- 
cially necessary to provide stores and ships,* since the 
new emperor had resolved not to content himself with 
an ordinary campaign upon the frontier, but rather to 
imitate the examples of Trajan and Severus, who had 
carried the Roman eagles to the extreme south of 
Mesopotamia.® Ships, accordingly, were collected, and 
probably built, during the winter of a.p. 862-8 ; pro- 
visions were laid in; warlike stores, military engines, 
and the like acoumulated ; while the impatient monarch, 
galled by the wit and raillery of the gay Antiochenes,’ 
chafed at his compelled inaction, and longed to exchange 
the war of words in which he was engaged with his 


1 Gee Zosimus, ili, 11; and, on 
the subject of Princo Tlormisdas, 
compare above, p, 149, / 

2 Gibbon places his arrival in 
August (Decline and Fall, vol. iii, 
p. 181); but Tillemont argues 
strongly in favour of July (Hist, 
des "Papereurs, tom. iv. Pp 207, 
note vi, upon the 1eign of Julian), 
Clinton shows that he was certainly 
at Antioch before August 1 (2. 2, 
vol. i, p. 448), Tle concludes, as 
most probable, that he arrived at 
Antioch ‘about Midsummer,’ 


8 Amm, Mare, xxii, 12, 

4 Zosim, iii, 12, ad init., and_18, 

5 Soe the Author's Strth Jfon- 
arohy, pp. 811-4 and 839-844, 

© Both Trajan and Severus had 
had to build ships, (Dio Cass, 
Ixviii. 263; Ixxv, 9.) It seems 
scarcely possible that Julian should 
have collected the number that he 
did, (at least 1,100) without build- 
ing, (Seo Zosim, iii, 13; and 
Amm, Mare, axiii, 8, ad fin.) 

7 Amm, Mare, xxii, 14; Zosim, 
iii, 11; Libanius, Orad. x, p, 807, B, 
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subjects for the ruder contests of arms wherewith use 
had made him more familiar. 

Tt must have been during the emperor’s stay ab An- 
tioch that he received an embassy from the court of 
Persia, commissioned to sound his inclinations with 
regard to the conclusion of a peace, Sapor had scen, 
with some disquiet, the sceptre of the Roman world 
assumed by an enterprising and courageous youth, 
inured to warfare and ambitious of military glory. He 
was probably very well informed as to the genetal 
condition of the Roman State! and the personal charac- 
ter of its administrator; and the tidings which he re- 
ceived concerning the intentions and preparations of the 
new prince were such as caused him some apprehen- 
sion, if not actual alarm. Under these circumstances, 
he sent an embassy with overtures, the exact nature of 
which is not known, but which, it is probable, took for 
their basis the existing torritorial limits of the two 
countries. At least, we hear of no offer of surrender or 
submission on Sapor’s part; and we can scarcely sup- 
pose that, had such offers been made, the Roman writers 
would have passed them over in silence. It is not sw- 
prising that Julian lent no favourable car to the envoys, 
if these were their instructions ; but it would have boen 
better for his reputation had he replied to them with 
less of haughtiness and rudeness. According to one 
authority,’ he tore up before their faces the autograph 
letter of their master ; while, according to another,® he 
responded, with a contemptuous smile, that ‘ there was 

1 The employment of spies by | p. 181) is, of course, not tuo; but 
the Persians is often noticed hy the} we may well believe that his 
Osicntal historians (Tabari, tom.4i, | emissarios went as far as that city. 
p. 06; Mirkhond, p. 811), The} * Libanius, Orat. viti, p, 246, A, 
tale that Sapor disguised himself) * Soorat, iZist. Leeles, iti,” 10, 
and visited Constantinoplo in por- | ad fin, 
son (I'nbari, ii, p, 99; Magoudi, ii. 
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no occasion for an exchange of thought betweon him 
and the Persian king by messengers, since he intended: 
very shortly to treat with him in person.’ Having re- 
osived this rebuff, the envoys of Sapor took their de- 
parture, and conveyed to their sovereign the intelligence 
that he must prepare himself to resist a serious invasion, 
About the same time various offers of assistance 
reached the Roman emperor from the independent or 
semi-independent princes and chieftains of the regions 
adjacent to Mesopotamia.’ Such overtures were sure 
to be made by the heads of the plundering desert 
tribes to any powerful invader, since it would be hoped 
that a share in the booty might be obtained without 
much participation in the danger, We are told that 
Julian promptly rejected these offers, grandly saying 
that it was for Rome rather to give aid to her allies 
than to receive assistance from them.’ It appears, how- 
ever, that at least two exceptions were made to the 
general principle thus magniloquently asserted. Julian 
had taken into his service, ere he quitted Europe, a 
strong body of Gothic auxiliaries ;° and, while at An- 
tioch, he sent to the Saracens, reminding them of their 
* promise to lend him troops, and calling upon them to" 
fulfil it. If the advance on Persia was to be made by 
the line of the Evphrates, an alliance with these agile 
sons of the desert was of first-rate importance, since 
the assistance which they could,render as friends was 
considerable, and the injury which they could inflict as 
enemies was almost beyond calculation. It is among 


1 Amm, Mare. xxii, 2, ad tit, gerit necessitas implorare,’ 

2 Ibid.: ‘Principe respondente,} 4 Ibid. xxiii, 2; Zosim. iii. 25. 
Nequaquam decere adyenticiis ad- | Tabari calls these auxiliaries Kha- 
jumentis 1em vindicari Romanam, | zavs (vol. ii. pe. 95-97), 
cujus opibus foveri conveniat ami-| 4 Amm., Mare, xxiit, 6, ad init; 
cos ot socios, si auxilinm oo3 ade- | Julian, Zp. ad Liban, p. 401, D, 


, 
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: \ 
tthe faulis of Julian in this campaign that he did not set 
‘more store by the Saracen alliance, and make greater 
efforts to maintain it; we shall find that after a while 
he allowed the brave nomads to become disaffeeted, 
‘and to exchange their friendship with him.for hostility.* 
Had he taken more care io attach them cordially to the 
side of Rome, it is quite possible that his expedition 
might have had a prosperous issue. 

There was another ally, whose services Julian re- 
garded himself as entitled not to request, but to com- 
mand. Arsaces, king of Armenia, though placed on 
his throne by Sapor, had (as we have seen), transferred. 
his allegiance to Constantius, and voluntarily taken wp 
the position of a Romah feudatory.? Constantius had 
of late suspected his fidelity ; but Arsaces had not as 
yet, by any overt act, justified these suspicions, and 
Julian seems to have regarded him as an assured friend 
and ally. Early in a.p. 863 he addressed a letter to 
the Armenian monarch, requiring him to levy a con- 
siderable force, and hold himself in readiness to execule 
such orders as he would recéive within a short time.® 
The style, address, and purport of this letter were 
equally distasteful to Arsaces, whose pride was out- 
raged, and whose indolence was disturbed, by the call 
thus suddenly made upon him. Ilis own desire was 
probably to remain neutral; he felt no interest in the 
standing quarrel between ‘his two powerful neighbours; 
he was under obligations to both of them ; and it was 
for his advantage that they should remain evenly 
balanced. We cannot ascribe to him any earnest reli- 


1 See below, p, 281. : ut collectis copiis valtdis jubonda 

® Supra, p. 168, opperiretur, quo tendore, quid de- 

5 Amm. Mare, xxiii, 2: ‘Solum | beret urgere, propero cogniturus,’ 
Arsncem monuerat, Armeniss regem, 
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gious feeling ; but, as one who kept up the profession 
of Christianity, he could not but regard with aversion 
the Apostate, who had given no obscure intimation of 
his intention to use his power to the utmost in order 
to sweep the Christian religion from the face of the 
earth. The disinclination of their monarch Lo subserve 
the designs of Julian was shared, or rather surpassed, 
by his people, the more educated portion of whom were 
strongly attached to the new faith and worship.” If the 
great historian of Armenia is right in stating that Julian 

_at this time offered an open insult to the Armenian 
religion,’ we must pronounce him strangely imprudent, 
The alliance of Armenia was always of the utmost im- 
portance to Rome in any attack upon the East. Julian 
scems to have gone out of his way to create offence in 
this quarter,* where his interests required that he should 
exercise all his powers of conciliation. 

The forces which the emperor regarded. as at his dis- 
posal, and with which he expected to take the field, 
were the following. His own troops amounted to 
83,000 or (according to another account) to 95,000 
men. They consisted chiefly of Roman legionaries, 
horse and foot, but included a strong body of Gothic 


1 According to the Armenian | heathen gods, It was pointed out 


historians, Aysaees was cruel and 
profligate, Hoe put to death, with- 
out eason, his relations and satraps, 
persecuted the ecclesiastics who 
yeproved him, and established an 
asylum for criminals. (Mos. Chor, 
iii, 20-82; Faustus, iv, 18-50.) 

* Faustus, iii, 18, 

5 Mos, Chor, iii 18, Moses 
says that Julian required the Ar- 
menian monarch to hang up in the 
‘chancel of the metropolitan church 
‘® portrait, which he sent him, of 
himself, containing also ‘repre- 
sentatious of devils’—i.e, of the 





by the Armenian patriarch that 
this was an insult to Obristianity 
iii, 14), 

+ The letter ascribed to Julian 
on this occasion (Fabric. Bibiiotheo, 
Grea, val. vii, p. 86) may not be 
gonuina, although it is accepted by 
st. Martin (Notes on Le Beau, 
vol, iii, p. 87). But, even apart 
from this, the insolent tone of 
Julian towards the Armenian king 
is sufficiently apparent, 

5 Zosimus is the only writer who 
gives an estimate of the whole 
force, which he makes to consist 
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auxiliaries. Armenia was expected to furnish a con- 
siderable force, probably not less than 20,000 men;* 
and the light horse of the Saracens would, it was 
thought, be tolerably numerous. Altogether, an army 
of above a hundred thousand men was about to be 
Jannched on the devoted Persia, which was believed. 
unlikely to offer any effectual, if even any scrious, 
resistance. 

The impatience of Julian scarcely allowed him to 
await the conclusion of the winter. With the first 
breath of spring he put his forces in motion,” and, quit- 
ting Antioch, marched with all speed to the Euphrates. . 
Passing Litarbi, and then Hierapolis, he crossed the 
river by a bridge of boats in the vicinity of that place, 
and proceeded by Batnw to the important city of 
Oarrhz,? once the home of Abraham.’ Here he halted 
for a few days and finally fixed his plans. It was 
by this time well known to the Romans that there 
were two, and two only, convenient roads whereby 
Southern Mesopotamia was to be reached, one along * 
the line of the Mons Masius to the Tigris, and then 
along the banks of that stream, the other down the 





of 66,000 taken with him by 
Julian, 
18,000 detached to act undor 
-—- ___ Procopius. 
Total 88,000 


Sozomen raises the numbor of the 
forces under Procopiue to ‘about 
20,000’ (Zftst, Zeolos, vi, 1), and 
Ammianus to 80,000 (xxiii, 8), 
Libanius says 20,000 (Orat. x. p 
812), John of Malala 16,000 (p, 
828), If we add tho 80,000 of 
Amminnua to the 6,000 who ac. 
companied Julinn, we get a: total 
of 96,000, which is Gibbon’s esti- 
mate (Decline and Fall, yol, iii, 
pp, 189, 190), 





1 Armenia furnished 7,000 foot 
and 6,000 horse to Antony (Plut, 
Anton, § 87). Ii was caleulated 
that tho horse might have beon 
incrensed 10 16,000 (ibid. § 60), 

9 Julian left Antioch on March 5, 
A.D, 863, (See Ammianus, xxiii, 2; 
*Tertio Nonas Martias profectus,’) 

5 Amm, Mare, xxiii, 2, 8. Zosi- 
mus males him visit Wdessa from 
Batnop (iii, 12}; but tho oxpression 
used by Ammianus (‘venit curse 
propeyo Oayrhas’) contradicts this, 

4 The identity of Carrhm with 
the Haran of Genesia is allowed by 
almost all critics, 
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valley of the Euphrates to the great alluvial plain on the 
lower course of the rivers. Julian had, perhaps, hitherto 
doubted which line he should follow in person.! The 
first had been preferred by Alexander and by Trajan, 
the second by the younger Cyrus, by Avidius Cassius, 
and by Severus. Both lines were fairly practicable ; 
but that of the Tigris was circuitous, and its free em- 
ployment was only possible under the condition of Ar- 
menia being certainly friendly. If Julian had cause to 
suspect, as it is probable that he had, the fidelity of the 
Armenians, he may have felt that there was one line 
only which he could with prudence pursue. He might 
send a subsidiary force by,the doubtful route, which 
could advance to his aid if matters went favourably, or 
remain on the defensive if they assumed a threatening 
aspect; but his own grand attack must be by the other, 
Accordingly he divided his forces, Committing a body 
of troops, which is variously estimated at from 18,000 to 
30,000,? into the hands of Procopius, a connection of his 
own, and Sebastian, Duke of Egypt, with orders that they 
should proceed by way of the Mons Masius to Armenia, 
and, uniting themselves with the forces of Arsaces, 
invade Northern Media, ravage it, and then joi him 
before Ctesiphon by the line of the Tigris,’ he reserved 
for himself and for his main army the shorter and more 
open route down the valley of the Euphrates, Leaving 
Carrhe on the 26th of March, after about a week's 


1 Ammionus says that he had| * Zosimus says 18,000 (ili, 12); 
carefully provisioned the lino of | Sozomen (vi. 1) and Libnnius (Orat, 
the Tigris in order to make the | Zumebr, p, 812, A) say 20,000; 
Persians think that it was the line | Ammianus says 80,000 (se, 
which he intended to follow (xxiii, | * See Amm, Mare, Ise. © Zosl- 
3); but it is perhaps as probable | mus regards the force as left merely 
that he wished to be able to puraue | for the protection of Roman Mesc- 
the Tigris line if circumstances | potamia, 
proved fayourable, 
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stay, he marched southward, at the head of 65,000 men, 
by Davana and along the course of the’Belik, to Calli- 
nicus or Nicephorium, near the junction of the Belik with 
the Euphrates. Here the Saracen chiefs came and made 
their submission, and were graciously reccived by the 
emperor, to whom they presented a crown of gold. 
At the same time the fleet made its appearance, num- 
bering at least 1,100 vessels,? of which fifty were ships 
of war, fifty prepared to serve as pontoons, and the re- 
maining thousand transports Jaden with provisions, 
weapons, and military engines, 

From Callinicus the emperor marched along the 
course of the Euphrates to Circusium, or Circesium,® at 
the junction of the Khabour with the Euphrates, ar- 
riving at this place early in April.4 Thus far he had 
been marching through his own dominions, and had 
had no hostility to dread. Being now about to enter the 
enemy’s country, he made arrangements for the march 
which seem to have been extremely judicious. The 
cavalry was placed under the command of Arintheous 
and Prince Hormisdas, and was stationed at the extreme 
left, with orders to advance on a line parallel with the 
general course of the river. Some pickcd legions under 
the command of Nevitia formed the right wing, and, 
resting on the Euphrates, maintained communication 
with the fleet, Julian, with the main part of his troops, 
occupied the space intermediate betweon these two 
extremes, marching in a loose column which from front 
to rear covered a distance of above nine miles, A fly- 





7 Amm Mma, Lae, and ja that given by Zosimua; bat 
7 This is tho estimate of Am- | Ammianns has ‘Cheusinm’ (xxiii, 
minnus, Zosimus makes the num-| 6); and go the Nubian Goography, 
ber considerably exceed 1,160 (iii. 4 ‘Principio mensis  Aprilis.’ 
18), . (Amm Mare, Lec.) 
Circesium is the ordinary forn, 
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ing corps of fifteen hundred men acted as an avant- 
guard under Count Lumcilianus, and explored the 
country in advance, feeling on all sides for the enemy, 
The rear was covered by a detachment under Secundi- 
nus, Duke of Osrhoéne, Dagalaiphus, and Victor.+ 
Having made his dispositions, and crossed. the broad 
stream of the Khabour, on the 7th of April, by a bridge 
of boats, which he immediately broke up,? Julian con- 
tinued his advance along the course of the Euphrates, 
supported by his fleet, which was not allowed either to 
outstrip or to Jag behind the army.® The first halt was 
at Zaitha,* famous as the scene of the murder of Gor- 
dian, whose tomb was in its vicinity.5’ Here Julian en- 
couraged his soldiers by an eloquent speech,® in which 
he recounted the past successes of the Roman arms, and 
promised them an easy victory over their present 
adversary. He then, in a two days’ march, reached 
Dura,’ a ruined city, destitute of inhabitants, on the 
banks of the river; from which a march of four days 
more brought him to Anathan,’ the modern Anah, a 
strong fortress on an island in the mid-stréam, which 





Com- 


1Amm, Mare, xxiv. 1, 
pare Zosim, iii, 14. 

2 Amm, Mare, xxiii. 5: ‘Ponte 
avelli jussit, ne cui militum ab ag- 
minibus propriia revertendi fiducia 
remaneret,’ 

5 <Olassis, licet per flumen fere- 
betur assiduis flexibus torluosum, 
nec residere, nec precurrere sine- 
batur? (Ibid, xxvi. 1.) 

4 Called Zautha by Zosimus 
(iti, 14), perhaps the Asicha of 
Isidore (Mans. Parth, § 1). 

5 Zosimus places the tomb at 
Dura, two days’ march from Zaitha 
(Amm. Mare. xxiv. 1); but Am- 
mianus, who accompanied the army, 
ean scarcely have been mistaken in 
the fact that the tomb was at any 





rate distinctly visible from Zaitha, 

® Gibbon supposes the speech to 
have been mada as soon as the 
Khabour was crossed (Dechine and 
Fall, yol, iii, p. 191); but Am- 
mianus makea Zaitha the scene of 
it, In the conrge of it Julien used 
the expression: ‘Gordianus, oujus 
monumentum nunevidimus’ (Amin. 
Mare, xxiii, 5), 

7 (Bmenso_itinere bidui civite- 
tem venimus Duram’ (ib, xxiv. 1). 

® *Diorum quatuor itinore levi 
eracto,’ (Ibid.), Anathan was 
mown to the Asayrians as Anat, 
to the Greeks of Augustus's time 
as Anatho (see Isid. Char, Mans. 
Parth, § 1). It is perhaps the 
‘Tenn’ of Isniah (xxxyii. 18). 
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was held by a Persian garrison. An aticmpt to sur- 

prise the place by a night attack having failed, Julian 
had recourse to persuasion, and by the representations 
of Prince Hormisdas induced its defenders to surrender 
the fort and place themselves at his mercy. It was, 
perhaps, to gall the Antiochenes with an indication of 
his victorious progress that he sent his prisoners uncer 
escort into Syria, and settled them in the territory of 
Chalcis, at no great, distance from the city of his avor- 
sion, Unwilling further to weaken his army by de- 
taching a garrison to hold his conquest, he committed 
Anathan to the flames before pr ooeeniig further down. 
the river? 

About eight miles below ‘Sasachati another island and 
another fortress were held by the enemy. Thilutha is 
described as stronger than Anathan, and indeed as 
almost impregnable.® Julian felt that he could not 
attack it with any hope of success, and therefore once 
more submitted to use’persuasion. But the garrison, 
feeling themselves secure, rejected his overtures; they 
would wait, they said, and see which party was superior 
in the approaching conflict, and would then attach 
themselves to the victors. Meanwhile, if unmolested 
by the invader, they would not interfere with his 
advance, but would maintain a neutral attitude, Julian 
had to determine whether he would act in the spirit of 
an Alexander,* and, rejecting with disdain all compro- 
mise, compel by force of arms an entire submission, or 
whether he would take lower ground, accept the offer 
made to him, and be content to leave in his rear a cer- 





' Amm, Maro, xxiv, 1; Zosim. iii, 16: gpotptoy dyvpdiraray, 
iii, us ad fin, * Soo Arvian, Lay, Alex, iy, 21, 
Amm, Mare, 1.e.c, 26, 22, &e, 
§ Thid. xxiv, 2, ad init.; Zosim. 
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tain number of unconquered fortresses. He decided 
that prudence required him to take the latter course, 
and left Thilutha unassailed. It is not surprising that, 
having admitted the assumption of a neutral position 
by one town, he was forced to extend the permission to 
others,! and so to allow the Euphrates route to remain, 
practically, in the hands of the Persians. 

A five days’ march from Thilutha brought the army 
to a point opposite Diacira, or Hit,? a town of ancient 
yepute,? and one which happened to be well provided 
with stores and provisions. Though the place lay on 
the right bank of the river, it was still exposed to 
attack, as the fleet could convey any number of troops 
from one shore to the other. Being considered un- 
tenable, it was deserted by the male inhabitants, who, 
however, left some of their women behind them, We 
obtain an unpleasant idea of the state of discipline which 
the philosophic emperor allowed to prevail, when we 
find that his soldiers, ‘without remorse and without 
punishment, massacred these defenceless persons,’ * 
The historian of the war records this act without any 
appearance of shame, as if it were a usual occurrence, 
and no more important than the burning of the plun- 
dered city which followed.’ 

From Hit the army pursued its march, through 





1 Ammianus mentions only one | Thothmes II, about 2,0, 1450, 
other, Achajachala; but Zosimua | It is probably the Abaya of Ezra 
speaks of Erepa ¢podpia (1.8.0). (viii. 16, 21), 

3 This site is cartainly identified | 4 The words used are Gibbon’s 
by the mention of bitumen springs | (Decline and Fall, vol. iii, p, 108), 
in its neighbourhood (Zosim, iti, 15; ] The fact is recorded both by Zosl- 
Amm. Mare, xxiv. 2), There are | mus and Ammianus, 
no bitumen spiinga in this part of] 5 ‘Qua’ (é,c, Diacira) ‘incensa, 
Mesopatamis except those of Hit, | ersisque mulieribus paucis quia 

5 Tlit is thought to ba mentioned | repertes sunt, Ozogardana occu- 
under the name of Iet in a hiero- | payimus’ (Amm, Mare, xxiy, 2), 
glyphical inscription set up by 
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Sitha and Megia,! to Zaragardia or Ozogardana, where 
the memory of Trajan’s expedition still lingered, a cer- 
tain pedestal or pulpit of stone being known to the 
natives as ‘Trajan’s tribunal.’ Up to this time nothing 
had been seen or heard of any Persian opposing army ;* 
one man only on the Roman side, so far as we hear, 
had been killed? No systematic method of checking the 
advance had been adopted; the corn was everywhere 
found standing ; forage was plentiful ; and there were 
magazines of grain in the towns, No difficulties had 
delayed the invaders but such as Nature had interposed 
to thwart them, as when a violent storm on one occa-~ 
sion shattered the tents, and on another a sudden swell 
of the Euphrates wrecked some of the corn transports, 
and interrupted the right wing’s line of march, But 
this pleasant condition of things was not to continue. 
At Hit the rolling Assyrian plain had come to an end, 
and the invading army had entered upon the low allu- 
vium of Babylonia,’ a region of great fertility, inter- 
sected by numerous canals, which in some places were 
carried the entire distance from the ono river to the 
other.© The change in the character of the country 
encouraged the Persians to make a change in their tac- 


1 These places ara only men- 
tioned by Zosimus (iii, 15). 

a Gibbon implies the contyary of 
this, when ho says in the most 
general way, ‘During the march 
the Suienas, or Porsinn general, 
and Malik “Rodosaces tneessantly 
hovered i1ound the army; every 
atraggler was intercepted; every 
detachment was attacked, &e, 
Decline and Fall, vol, iti, p. 194.) 

ut Zosinius strongly notes the 
absence of any Persion army up to 
this point: Gavptoag 5 b Baottedy 
bri rocadbryy rod arparod Stiadpapovrue 
dddy obdsly ex Mepativ obre Adyog && 





évidpag, obre éx rod mpotavadg dah 
THT. rt TOAEION, KT. (1.8.0), 
® Seo Amin, Mare, xxiv, 1, ad 


* Ibid. Comparo Liban, Orad. 
Funebr. p. 818, bY 

5 Gibbon, following ITerodotus 
ie 192), calls this tract Assyria 
Decline and Fall, vol, iii, pp, 104- 
199); but, strictly sponking, it is 
only the upper, rolling, slightly 
elevated plain to which that namo 
belongs. Tho alluvial plain is 
properly Babylonia, 
.,? Anim, Mare, xxiv, 2; Zosim, 
ili, 16, ad init, 
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tics, Hitherto they had been absolutely passive; now 
-at last they showed themselves, and commenced the 
active system of perpetual harassing warfare in which 
they were adepts. A surena, or general of the first 
rank, appeared in the field, at the head of a strong 
body of Persian horse, and accompanied by a sheikh of 
the Saracenic Arabs,? known as Malik (or ‘King’ ) Ro- 
dosaces. Retreating as Julian advanced, but continu- 
ally delaying his progress, hanging on the skirts of his 
army, cutting off his stragglers, and threatening every 
unsupported detachment, this active force changed all 
the conditions of the march, rendering it slow and pain- 
ful, and sometimes stopping it altogether. We are told 
that on one occasion Prince Hormisdas narrowly escaped 
falling into the surena’s hands.? On another, the Per- 
sian. force, having allowed the Roman vanguard to 
proceed unmolested, suddenly showed itself on the 
southern bank of one of the great canals connecting 
the Euphrates with the Tigris, and forbade the passage 
of Julian’s main army.* It was only after a day and a 
night’s delay that the emperor, by detaching troops 
under Victor to make a long circuit, cross thé canal far 
to the east, recall Lucilianus with the vanguard, and 
then attack the surena’s troops in the rear, was able to 


1 It has been argued by somo 
that Surena is not aname of ollico, 
but o Peraian family appellation, 

St, Martin, Notes on Le Beau, vol, 
ii. p. 79; Patkanian in the Journal 
Asiatique for 1866, p. 180.) There 
was ceitainly a family called Sto en- 
Pahlav at the close of the Parthian 
and beginning of the Neo-Persian 
Period. (Mos. Chor. ii, 65, 67). 

ut we find the word suena in 
the classical writers before the 
time when the Suén~Pahlav family 





is anid to have originated, (Seo 
the historians of Crassus, passin.) 

* Gibbon calls him ‘the re- 
nowned emir of the tiibe of Gas- 
san’ (vol, iii, p. 104), But it is 
questionable whether this taiibe 
had settlements on the Euphrates, 
Moueover, the tribe name in Am- 
mianus is not Gassan, but Assan, 

5 Zodimus, iii, 15; Anum. Mare. 
xxiv, 2. 

* Zosim, iii. 16, 
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overcome the resistance in his front, and carry his army 
across the cutting. 

Having in this way effected the passage, Julian con- 
tinued his march along the Euphrates, and in a short 
time came to the city of Perisabor + (Firuz-Shapur), the 
most important that he had yet reached, and reckoned 
not much inferior to Ctesiphon.? As the inhabitants 
steadily refused all accommodation, and insulted Hor- 
misdas, who was sent to treat with them, by the 
reproach that he was a deserter and a traitor, the 
emperor determined to form the siege of the place and 
seé if he could not compel it to a surrender. Situated 
between the Euphrates and one of the numerous canals 
derived from it, and further protected by a trench 
drawn across from the cadal to the river, Perisabor 
occupied a sort of island, while at the same time it was 
completely surrounded witha double wall. The cita- 
del, which ‘lay towards the north, and overhung the 
Euphrates, was especially strong ; and the garrison was 
brave, numerous, and full of confidence, The walls, 
however, composed in part of brick laid in bitumen, 
were not of much strength ;® and the Roman soldiers 
found little difficulty in shattering with the ram one of 
the corner towers, and so making an entrance into the 
place. But the real struggle now began, The brave 
defenders retreated into the citadel, which was of im- 
posing height, and from this vantage-ground galled the 


of this 


1§o Ammianus (Ls.c.). Zosi- 
mus (ili, 17) gives the namo as 
Beorsabéra ( yao Bipu), Libanius 
says it was named after the reign- 
ing monarch (red rére Baoidepovra, 
xdvunog, Ovat, Funcbr, p, 816, A). 

9 Zosio, fii, 18: wéd\ewe peyadne 
sai row ev 'Agoupig perd Krydipaurer 
HEYLIT HS, 


5 Ammianus speaks 
mathod of construction as especially 
strong (‘quo mdificii_gonero nihil 
essotutinsconstat’), Bulthe specdy 
fall of the comer .towor should 
havo taught him better. Bitumen, 
though useful in keoping oul damp, 
is not really 2 good coment. 
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Romans in the town with an incessant shower of arrows, 
darts, and stones.’ The ordinary catapults and balistre 
of the Romans were no match for such a storm de- 
scending from such a height; and it was plainly neces- 
sary, if the place was to be taken, to have recourse to 
some other device. Julian, therefore, who was never 
sparing of his own person, took the resolution, on the 
second day of the siege, of attempting to burst open one 
of the gates. Accompanied by a small band, who 
formed a roof over his head with their shields, and by 
a few sappers with their tools, he approached the gate- 
tower, and made his men commence their operations. 
The doors, however, were found to be protected with 
iron, and the fastenings to be so strong that no imme- 
diate impression could be made; while the alarmed 
garrison, concentrating its attention on the threatoned 
spot, kept up a furious discharge of missiles on their 
daring assailants. Prudence counselled retreat from the 
dangerous position which had been taken up; and the 
emperor, though he felt acutely the shame of having 
failed,! retired. But his mind, fertile in résource, soon 
formed a new plan. He remembered that Demetrius 
Poliorcetes had acquired his surname by the invention 
and use of the ‘ Helepolis,’ a moveable iower of vast 
height, which placed the assailants on a level with the 
defenders even of the loftiest ramparts. He at once 
ordered the construction of such a machine ; and, the 
ability of his engineers being equal to the task, it rapidly 
grew before his eyes, The garrison saw its growth with 
feelings very opposite to those of their assailant; they 
felt that they could not resisi the new creation, and 
anticipated’ its employment bya surrender? Julian 


+ (Evasit . . . verecundoruboie | * SoAmmianus, Zosimus speaks 
suffusus’ (Amm, Mare, lac.) of the terrible engine having been 
4 
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‘ agreed to spare their lives, and allowed them to with- 
draw and join their countrymen, each man taking with 
him a spare garment and a certain sum of moncy. The 
other stores contained within the walls fell to the con- 
querors, who found them to comprise a vast quantity 
of corn, arms, and other valuables. Julian distributed 
among his troops whatever was likely to be serviceable; 
the remainder, of which he could make no use, was 
either burned or thrown into the Euphrates. 

The latitude of Ctesiphon was now nearly reached, 
but Julian still continued to descend the Euphrates, 
while the Persian cavalry made occasional dashes upon 
his extended line, and sometimes caused a him sensible 
loss.1 At length he came td the point where the 
Nahr-Malcha, or ‘ Royal river,’ the chief of the canals 
connecting the Euphrates with the Tigris, branched off 
from the more western stream, and ran nearly due cast 
to the vicinity of the capital. The canal was navigable 
by his ships, and he therefore at this point quitted the 
Euphrates, and directed his march eastward along the 
course of the cutting, following in the footsteps of Sove- 
rus, and no doubt expecting, like him, to capture easily 
the great metropolitan city. But his advance across the 
neck of land which here separates the Tigris from the 
Euphrates * was painful and difficult, since the enemy 
‘aid the country under water, and at every favourable 
‘point disputed lis progress, Julian, however, still pressed 
iforward, and advanced, though slowly. By felling the 
aa which grew abundanily in this region, and form- 

ng with them rafts supported by inflated skins, he was 


j 
prot into operation (iii, 18; pp. | % Tho distance actoss is not 
149-150), more than about 16 miles a little 
oe Zosimnues, } ii, 19; Ammf! Mave. | below Babylon; in the latitude of 
xxiv. 8, ,’ | Ctesiphon it is about 20 miles, 
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able to pass the inundated district, and to approach 
within about eleven miles of Ctesiphon. Here his further 
march was obstructed by a fortress, built (as it would 
seem) to defend the capital, and fortified with especial 
care, Aromianus calls this place Maogamalcha,! while 
Zosimus gives it the name of Besuchis;? but both 
agree that it was a large town, commanded by a strong 
citadel, and held by a brave and numerous garrison, 
Julian might perhaps have left it unassailed, as he had 
left already several towns upon his line of march ; but 
a daring attempt made against himself by a portion of 
the garrison caused him to feel his honour concerned in 
taking the place; and the result was that he once more 
arested his steps, and, sitting down before the walls, 
commenced a formal siege. All the usual arts of attack 
and defence were employed on either side for several 
days, the chief novel feature in the warfare being 
the use by the besieged of blazing balls of bitumen,! 
which they shot from their lofiy towers against the be- 
siegers’ works and pérsons. Julian, however, met this 
novelty by a device on his side which was wicommon ; 
he continued openly to assault the walls and gates with 
his battering rams, but he secretly gave orders that the 
chief efforts of his men should be directed to the for- 
mation of a mine,* which should be carried under both 
the walls that defended the place, and enable him to 
introduce suddenly a body of troops into the very heart’ 
of the city. His orders were successfully executed ;; 

and while a general attack upon the defences occupied 
the attention of the besieged, three corps® introduced’ 





1 Amm. Mare. xxiv, 4, ted Wee xxiv. 4; Zosim, ili: 

3 Zosim. iii. 20; p. 158, 

5 Ibid, p, 164: Ot dv rq gpouply Th Baa Mattinti, the Laseinmit,{ 
Tohwprodpiva . » + dagédry Bédroug sid the Victores, (Zosim, iii, 9935 
memvpwpevoug 1rdr anton, pl 


* Liban, Orat, Funebr. p. 817,D; 
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through the mine suddenly showed themselves in the 
town itself, and rendered further resistance hopeless, 
Maogamalcha, which a little before had boasted of 
being impregnable, and had laughed to scorn the vain 
efforts of the emperor,! suddenly found itself taken by 
assault and undergoing the extremities of sack and pil- 
lage. Julian made no efforts to prevent a general mas- 
sacre,” and the entire population, without distinction of 
age or sex, seems to have been put to the sword.’ The 
commandant of the fortress, though he was at first 
spared, suffered death shortly after on a frivolous 
charge. Even a miserable remnant, which had con- 
cealed itself in caves and cellars, was hunted out, smoke 
and fire being used to force the fugitives from their 
hiding-places, or else cause them to perish in the dark- 
some dens ly suffocation. Thus there was no extre- 
mity of savage warfare which was not used, the fourth 
century anticipating some of the horrors which have 
most disgraced the nineteenth.® : 
Nothing now but the river Tigris intervened between 
Julian and the great city of Ctesiphon, which was 
plainly the special object of the expedition. Ctesiphon, 
indeed, was not to Persia what it had been to Parthia; 
but still it might fairly be looked upon as a prize of 


1 Liban, p. 317, B; Zosim, lsc. 

2 The Sophist of Antioch en- 
deayours to defend his hero from 
the charge of cruelty by taxing 
the soldiers with disobedience to 
their general's orders (Or. Funebr. 
p. 818, C); but the narratives of 
bake and Zosimus contradict 
1m, 

3¢Sine sexus discrimine vel 
etatis, quidquid impetus repent, 
otestasiratorum absumpsit’(Amm, 

are, lac), ‘Vode vy yepaly dayj- 
pour, obre yurandy obre maidwr 





dveyduer or (Zosim, iii, 22 5 p, 157). 

+ Nabdates was accused of hav 
ing defended Maogamalcha to the 
last, after having promised to sur- 
render it, IIe had also called 
Vformisdas 9 traitor, For these 
crimes ® he was burned alive! 
(Amm, Mare, xxiv. 6.) 

5 Ibid, xxiv. 4, aud fin. 

® The similar mensures adopted 
by Marshal Bugenud against tho 
Arabs of Algeria some thirty years 
ago were generally reprobated, 
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considerable importance. Of Parthia it had been the 
main, in later times perhaps the sole, capital; to Per- 
sia it was a secondary rather than a primary city, the 
ordinary residence of the court being Istakr, or Perse. 
polis. Still the Persian kings seem occasionally fo have 
resided at Ctesiphon; and among the secondary cities 
of the empire it undoubtedly held a high rank, In the 
neighbourhood were various royal hunting-seats, sur- 
rounded by shady gardens, and adorned with paintings 
or bas-reliefs ;4 while near them were parks, or ‘ para- 
dises,’ containing the game kept for the prince’s sport, 
which included lions, wild boars, and bears of remark- 
able fierceness.? As Julian advanced, these pleasaunces 
fell, one after another, into his hands, and were de- 
livered over to the rude soldiery, who trampled the 
flowers and shrubs under foot, destroyed the wild 
beasts, and burned the residences. No serious re- 
sistance was as yet made by any Persian force to the 
progress of the Romans, who pressed steadily forward, 
occasionally losing a few men or a few baggage ani- 
mals,’ but drawing daily nearer to the great city, and 
on their way spreading ruin and desolation over a most 
fertile district, from which they drew abundant supplies 
as they passed through it, while they left it behind them 
blackened, wasted, and almost without inhabitant, The 
Persians scem to have had orders not to make, as yet, 
any firm sland. One of the sons of Sapor was now at 
their head, but no change of tactics occurred. As 
Julian drew near, this prince indeed quitted the shelter 


) Ammianus spealts of ¢ pictures’ | bas-reliefs, 
(‘diversorium opacum et amesnum, {| * ‘ Ureos (ut sunt Persici) ultra 
gentiles picturas per omnea medium | omnem rabiem smyientes,’ (Amm. 
partes ostendens,’ xxiv. 5). But} Mare, xxiv. 6, sub dnit.) 
the wall decoration of the Sas-| % Zosim. xxiii, 24; Amm, Mare. 
saniaus was ordinarily effected by ' Ls.c. 
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of Ctesiphon, and made a reconnaissance in force ; but 
when he fell in with the Roman advanced guard under 
Victor, and saw its strength, he declined an engagement, 
and retired without coming to blows. 

Julian had now reached the western suburb of Cte- 
siphon, which had lost its old name of Seleucia and was 
known as Cochd,? The capture of this place would, 
perhaps, not have been difficult; but, as the broad and 
deep stream of the Tigris flowed between it and the 
main town, little would have been gained by the occu- 
pation, Julian felt that, to attack Ctesiphon with suc- 
cess, he must, like Trajan and Severus, transport his 
army to the left bank of the Tigris, and deliver his, 
assault upon the defences that lay beyond that river. 
For the safe transport of his army he trusted to his 
fleet, which he had therefore caused to enter the Nahr- 
Malcha, and to accompany his troops thus far, But at 
Coché he found that the Nahr-Malcha, instead of join- 
ing the Tigris, as he had expected, above Ctesiphon, 
yan into-it at some distance below.’ To have pursued 
this line with both fleet and army would have carried 
him too far into the cnemy’s country, have endangered 
his communications, and especially have cut him off 
from the Armenian army under Procopius and Sebas- 
tian, with which he was at this time looking to effect a 
junction, To have sent the flect into the Tigris below 
Cochd, while the army occupied the right bank of the 
river above it, would, in the first place, have separated 


1 Amm, Mare, xxiv. 4, ad fin, § Libanius gives the best account 

2 So Ammianus (xxiv, 5), Zosi- | of Julian's diffieulty with respect, 
mus calls the suburb Zochaso (iii. | to his fleet nnd his mode of meet~ 
28), Originally Coché and Seleycia | ing it, (Orat. Funebr, p, 819, D, 
had been distinct towns (Arrian, | and p, 820, A, B.) Gibbon has, 
Fr, 8); but it would scem that]I think, rightly approhended his 
they had, by this time, grown into | meaning, 
one, 
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the two, and would farther have been useless, unless 
the fleet could force its way against the strong current 
through the whole length of the hostile city. In this 
difficulty Julian’s book-knowledge was found of service, 
He had studied with care the campaigns of his prede- 
cessors in these regions, and recollected that one of 
them + at any rate had made a cutting from the Nahr- 
Malcha, by which he had brought his fleet into the 
Tigris above Ctesiphon. If this work could be dis- 
covered, it might, he thought, in all probability be 
restored. Some of the country people were therefore 
seized, and, inquiry being made of them, the line of the 
canal was pointed out, and the place shown at which it 
had been derived from the Nahr-Malcha. Here the 
Persians had erected a strong dam, with sluices, by 
means of which a portion of the water could occasion- 
ally be tumed into the Roman cutting? Julian had 
the cutting cleared out, and the dam torn down; where- 
upon the main portion of the stream rushed at once into 
the old channel, which rapidly filled, and was found to 
be navigable by the Roman vessels, The fleet was thus 
brought into the Tigris above Coché; and the army ad- 
vancing with it encamped upon the right bank of the 
river. 

The Persians now for the first time appeared in 
force.’ As Julian drew near the great stream, he per- 
ceived that his passage of it would not be unopposed, 


Ixvili, 28.) 


1 Gibbon supposes Trajan to be 
meant (Dechine and Fall, vol. iii. 
p. 202); and so Zosimus (ili, 24), 
Ammianvs mentions both Trajan 
and Severus (xxiv, 6, ad iit); 
but it seems clear from Dio that 
the former monarch at any rate 
conveyed his ships from the Eu- 
phrates to the Tigris, by means of 
rollers, across the land. (Dio Cass, 


2 The ‘catarractio’ of Ammianus 
(‘avulsis catarractis undarum mag: | 
nitudine clnssiaseoura , .. inalveum 
ejecta est Tigridis’ J.a.c.), me 
clearly sluices, which can only have 
had this object, 

8 The tronps under Rodosaces 
and the Surena (supra, p, 206) had 
heen a mere detachment, consisting 
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Along the left bank, which was at this point naturally 
higher than the right, and which was further crowned 
by a wall built originally to fence in one of the royal 
parks,' could be seen the dense masses of the enemy’s 
horse and foot, stretching away to right and left, the 
former encased in glittering armour,? the latter pro- 
tected by huge wattled shields. Behind these ‘troops 
were discernible the vast forms of elephants, looking 
says the historian) like moving mountains,* and re- 
garded by the legionaries with extreme dread, Julian 
felt that he could not ask his army to cross the stream 
openly in the face of a foe thus advantageously posted. 
He therefore waited the approach of night. When dark- 
ness had closed in, he made his dispositions ; divided his 
fleet into portions ; embarked a number of his troops ; 
and, despite the dissuasions of his officers,’ gave the 
signal for the passage to commence. Five ships, each 
of them conveying eighty soldiers, led the way, and 
reached the opposite shore without accident. Here, 
however, the enemy reccived them with a sharp fire of 
burning darts, and the two foremost were soon in 
flames? At the ominous sight the rest of the fleet 
wavered, and might have refused to proceed further, 


entirely of horso, and had been 
intended merely to hbatass tho 
Romana, not to engage thom, 

1 Zosimus, iii, 262° Nj dvrertpag 
dyOyv Oswpodvrey, dpydroripay, ral dpa 
Optyedy riva  aupmapareryd~ 
Bevor, tl, Epvpa jib» wapadsicov Ba~ 
athinott ri) dpyiy dradopnptyar 

3 (Turn sic confertro, ut Jaminia 
conptati corporum flexus splendore 
prestringerent occursantes obtutus,’ 
(Amm, Muro, xxiv. 6.) . 

1 ¢Contecti seutis oblongis at 
curvis, que texta vimine et coriis 
erudis gestantes densius se con- 


movebant,’ (Ibid.) 

4 ‘Gradiontium collium specie,’ 
(Ibid, 1.8.0.) Compare Libantug, p. 
820, B: Kareixov ry dyOnv ss 
peyélsoty Begerrar, ale taow Epyov 
did oraydwy edOsiv vat gédeyyoc, 

® Ammianus says they all op- 
posed him (‘duces concord? preontu 
lori prohibore tentabant’). Liba- 
nius apeals of one in particular aa 
remonstrating (p, 821, A: tog & 
ju rig Our dpewe 8 wor, do riAsye), 

° Compare Zosim, iii, 26 with 
Amm. Mare, xxiy. 6. 
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had not Julian, with admirable presence of mind, ex- 
claimed aloud—‘ Our men have crossed and are masters 
of the bank—that fire is the signal which I bade them 
make if they were victorious.’ Thus encouraged, the 
crews plied their oars with vigour, and impelled the 
remaining vessels rapidly across the stream. At the 
same time, some of the soldiers who had not been put 
on board, impatient to assist their comrades, plunged 
into the stream, and swam across supported by their 
shields.1 Though a stout resistance was offered by the 
Persians, it was found impossible to withstand the im- 
petuosity of the Roman attack. Not only were the 
half-burned vessels saved, the flames extinguished, and 
the men on board rescued from their perilous position, 
but everywhere the Roman troops made good their 
Janding, fought their way up the bank against a storm 
of missile weapons, and drew up in good order upon 
its summit. A pause probably now occurred, as the 
armies could not see each other in the darkness; 
but, at dawn of day,” Julian, having made a fresh ar- 
rangement of his troops, led them against the dense 
array of the enemy, and engaged in a hand-to-hand 
combat, which lasted from morning to midday, when 
it was terminated by the flight of the Persians. Their 
leaders, Tigranes, Narseus, and the Surena,? are said * to 


1 Ammianue alone {1.8¢,) men- 
tions this fact, which he compaies 
with the swimming of the Rhone 
by Sertorius, 

? Amminanus makes the battle 
begin with the dawn and last all 
the day, Zosimus says it lasted 
from midnight to middey. We 
may beat reconcile the two by sup- 
posing that the passage of the 
Tigria ond the landing were at 
midnight—that then there was o 


pause—that the battlerecommenced 
at dawn—that at midday the Per. 
sians were beaten and took to 
fhght—and that then the pursuit 
Insted almost to nightfall. 

§ The names are uncertain, In- 
stend of Tigranes and Narseus, 
Zosimus has Pigraxes and Anareus 
Some MSS, of Ammianus have 
Pigianes, 

* Zosim, iii, 26: Tie guyic 
Hyyoapevwy toy orparyyav, 
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have been the first to quit the field and take refuge 
within the defences of Ctesiphon. The example thus 
set was universally followed; and the cntire Persian 
army, abandoning its camp and baggage, rushed in the 
wildest confusion across the plain to the nearest of the 
city gates, closely pursued by its active foe up to the 
very foot of the walls, The Roman writers assert that 
Ctesiphon might have becn entered and taken, had not 
the general, Victor, who was wounded by « dart from 
a catapult, recalled his men as they were about to rush 
in through the open gateway.1 It is perhaps doubtful 
whether success would really have crowned such auda- 
city. At any rate, the opportunity passed—the run- 
aways entered the town—the gate closed upon them ; 
and Ctesiphon was safe unless it were reduced by the 
operations of a regular siege, 

But the fruits of the victory were still considerable, 
The entire Persian army collected hitherto for the 
defence of Ctestphon had been defeated by one-third of 
the Roman force under Julian.? The vanquished had 
left 2,500 men dead upon the field, while the victors 
had lost no more than seventy-five.’ A rich spoil had 
fallen into the hands of the Romans, who found in the 
abandoned camp couches and tables of massive silver, 
and on the bodies of the slain, both men and horses, a 
profusion of gold and silver ornaments, besides trappings 
and apparel of great magnificence. A welcome supply 
of provisions was also furnished by the lands and houses 


1 Amm, Mare, xxiy, G; Rufus, 
§28; Libaniua, Or. Zunebr. p.822, A. 

2 The fleet was formed in three 
divisions, and only one had crossed. 
The 10st of the army passetl tho 
riverjon the day after the battle 
20) the day following (Zosim, ili, 


% These are the numbers of Zasi~ 
mus (iii, 26, aud jin). Ammianus 
agioes as to the Paisians, but makes 
the Roman loss only seventy (1.s.c.), 
Tabanius inises the loss on the 
Persian sido to 6,000 (Or at, Funcbr, 
p. 822, A). 

4 Zosim, Le.c, 
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in the neighbourhood of Ctesiphon ; and the troops 
passed from a state of privation to one of extreme abun. 
dance, so that it was feared lest they might suffer from 
excess. 

Affairs had now reached a point when it was neces- 
sary to form a definite resolution as to what should be 
the further aim and course of the expedition. Hitherto 
all had indicated an intention on the part of Julian to 
occupy Ctesiphon, and thence dictate a peace. His 
long march, his toilsome canal-cutting, his orders to his 
second army,” his crossing of the Tigris, his engage- 
ment with the Persians in the plain before Ctesiphon, 
were the natural steps conducting to such a result, and 
are explicable on one hypothesis and one hypothesis 
only. He must wp to this time have designed to make 
himself master of the great city, which had been the 
goal of so many previous invasions, and had always 
fallen whenever Rome attacked it. But, having over- 
come all the obstacles in his path, and having if in his 
power at once to commence the siege, a sudden doubt 
appears to have assailed him as to the practicability of 
the undertaking. It can scarcely be supposed that the 
city was really stronger now than it had been under 
the Parthians ; 8 much less can it be argued that Julian's 
army was inswflicient for the investment of such a place, 
Tt was probably the most powerful army with which 
the Romans had as yet invaded Southern Mesopotamia ; 


' 


1 Eunapius, p, 68, ed. Niebuhr, | cation a city thrice besieged and 
2 Supra, p. 200. teken by the predecssois of Julian 
* Ammianus speaks of Ctesiphon | could be rendered impregnable 
as ' situ ipso inexpugnabilis’ (xxiv, } againat an army of 60,000 Romans’ 
7, adinit,) ; but it occupied a piece ecline and Yall, vol, iii, p. 206), 
of alluvial plain, and had been | I should doubt if an special pains 
taken three times by the Romans, } had been taken by tho 
Gibbon says: ‘It is not easy for us| strengthen the defences, 
to conceive by what arts of fortifi- 


ersians to 
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and it was amply provided with all the appurtenances 
of war, If Julian did not venture to attempt what 
Trajan and Avidius Cassius and Septimius Severus 
had achieved without Cifficulty, it must have been 
because the ciretumstances under which he would have 
had to make the attack were different from those under 
which they had ventured and succeeded. And the 
difference—a most momentous one—was this. They 
besieged and captured the place after defeating the 
greatest force that Parthia could bring into the field 

“against them. Julian found himself in front of Ctesi- 
phon before he had crossed swords with the Persian 
king, or so much as set eyes on the grand army which 
Sapor was known to have collected. To have sat down 
before Ctesiphon under such circumstances would have 
been to expose himself to great peril; while he was 
intent upon the siege, he might.at any time have been 
attacked by a relieving army under the Great: King, 
have been placed between two fires, and compelled to 
engage at extreme clisadvantage’ It was a considera- 
tion of this danger that impelled the council of war, 
whereto he submitted the question, to pronounce the 
siege of Ctesiphon too hazardous an operation, and to 
dissuade the emperor from attempting it, 

But, if the city were not 10 be besieged, what course 
could with any prudence be adopted? It would have 
been madness to leave Ctesiphon unassailed, and to 
press forward against Susa and Persepolis, It would. 
have been futile to remain encamped before the walls 
Without commencing a siege. The heats of summer 


1 That it was the fear of attack | et importunum noscentium id ag- 
from Sapor’s army which caused | predi, quod et civitas situ ipso in- 
the retreat of Julian is confessed | expugnabilis defondebatur, e¢ cum 
by Ammianus, (‘Itum est in sen- |} snefvenda multitudine protinus vex 
tentinm quorundam, facinus audax | afore credebatw'; 1.8.0.) 
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had arrived, and the malaria of autumn was not far 
off. The stores brought by the fleet were exhausted ;? 
and there was a great risk in the army’s depending 
wholly for its subsistence on the supplies that it might 
be able to obtain from the enemy’s country. Julian 
and his advisers must have seen at a glance that if the 
Romans were not to attack Ctesiphon, they must re- 
treat. And accordingly retreat seems to have been at 
once determined on, As a first step, the whole fleet, 
except some dozen vessels,’ was burned, since twelve 
was a sufficient number to serve as pontoons, and it 
was not worth the army’s while to encumber itself with 
the remainder, They could only have been tracked 
up the strong stream of the Tigris by devoting to the 
work some 20,000 men ;* thus greatly weakening the 
strength of the armed force, and at the same time ham- 
pering its movements. Julian, in sacrificing his ships, 
suffered simply a pecuniary loss—they could not pos- 
sibly have been of any further service to him in the 
campaign. 

Retreat being resolved upon, it only remained to 
determine what route should be followed, and on what 
portion of the Roman territory the march should be 
directed. ‘The soldiers clamoured for a return by the 
way whereby they had come ;° but many valid objec- 
tions to this course presented themselves to their com- 
manders. The country along the line of the Euphrates 
had been exhausted of its stores by the troops in their 





1 Tt was already the month of 
June (Clinton, F, R, vol. i, p. 456), 

2 Libanius confesses tho want of 
provisions (Orat, Finebr. p. 820, 
©). Ammianug does not distinctly 
mention it; but his natrative shows 
that, from the time of the passage 
of the Tigris, Julian’s army de- 


pended mainly on the food which 
ié took from the enemy, (Amm, 
Mme, xxiv, 7.) 

§ Twenty-two, according to Zosi- 
mus (iii, 26) ; but Amminnus twice 
gives the number as twelve, 

4 Amm. Mare. xxiy, 7, : 

5 Thid, xxiv, 8 
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advance; the forage had been consumed, the towns 
and villages desolated. There would be neither food 
nor shelter for the men along this route; the season 
was also unsuitable for it, since the Tuphrates was in 
full flood, and the moist atmosphere would be sure to 
breed swarms of flies and mosquitoes. Julian saw that 
by far the best line of retreat was along the Tigris, 
which had higher banks than the Euphrates, which was 
no longer in flood,’ and which ran through a tract that 
was highly productive and that had for many years not 
been visited by an enemy. Thearmy, therefore, was 
ordered to commence its retreat through the country 
lying on the left bank of the Tigris, and to spread itself 
over the fertile region, in the hope of obtaining ample 
supplies, The march was understood to be directed on 
Cordyene (Kurdistan), a province now in the posses- 
sion of Rome, a rich tract, and not more than about 250 
miles distant from Ctesiphon.? 

Before, however, the’ retreat commenced, while 
Julian and his victorious army were still encamped in 
sight of Otesiphon, the Persian king, according to some 
writers,’ sent an embassy proposing terms of peace. 
Julian’s successes are represented as having driven Sapor 
to despair—‘ the pride of his royalty was humbled in 
the dust; he took his repasts on the ground; and the 
grief and anxiety of his mind were expressed by the 





begins to swell before the end of 


1 Gibbon overstates the cnse 
March. (See the Author's Ancient 


when he saya ‘The Tigris over- 
Hows a March, the Euphrates tn 
July’ (Decline and Fall, vol. iii, p. 
208, note ®4), The Tigris flood does 
indeed begin in March, but it is 
greatest in May; and the river only 
returns to its natural level about the 
middle of Juno, The Euphiates is 
in fall flood from the middle of 
June to the middle of July, but 


Monarohies, yol. i p. 12.) 

2 This is allowing Cordyene to 
have extended southwards as far 
as the point where the Greater 
Zab issues from tho mountains. 

5 Libanius, Orat, Funebr, p, 301, 
A, B; p. 822, D; Socrates, Hist, 
Ecoles, ii, 21, 
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disorder of his hair”! He would, it is suggested, have 
been willing ‘ to purchase, with one half of his kingdom, 
the safety of the remainder, and would have gladly 
subscribed himself, in a treaty of peace, the faithful and 
dependent ally of the Roman conqueror.’?, Such are 
the pleasing fictions wherewith the rhetorician of Anti- 
och, faithful to the memory of his friend and master, 
consoled himself and his readers after Julian’s death, 
Jt is difficult to decide whether there underlies them 
any substratum of truth. Neither Ammianus nor 
Zosimus makes the slightest allusion to any negotia- 
tions at all at this period ; and it is thus open to doubt 
whether the entire story told by Libanuis is not the 
product of his imagination. But at any rate it is quite 
impossible that the Persian king can have made any 
abject offers of submission, or have been in a state of 
mind at all akin to despair, His great army, collected 
from all quarters? was intact; he had not yet con- 
descended to take the field in person; he had lost no 
important town, and his adversary had tacitly confessed 
his inability to form the siege of a city which was far 
from being the greatest in the empire. If Sapor, there- 
fore, really made at this time overtures of peace, it must 
have been either with the intention of amusing Julian, 
and increasing his difficulties by delaying his retreat, or 
because he thought that Julian's consciousness of his 
difficulties would induce him to offer terms which he 
might accept. 

The retreat commenced on June 16.4 Scarcely were 


1 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. | Gibbon tells us that ‘the sntraps, 
iii. p, 208. as far as the confines of India and 
2 Thid, Scythia, had been ordered to as 
3 Tabari says it was gathered | semble their troops’ (vol. ili, p, 
from all parts of Irak, Persia, and | 205). 
Khorassan (Chronique, vol. ii, p. 97). | 4 Amm, Mare, xxiy, 8, Some 
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the troops set in motion, when an ominous cloud of dust 
appeared on the southern horizon, which grew larger 
as the day advanced ; and, though some suggested that 
the appearance was produced by a herd of wild asses, 
and others ventured the conjecture that it was caused by 
the approach of a body of Sulian’s Saracenic allies, the 
emperor himself was not deceived, but, understanding 
that the Persians had set out in pursuit, he called in his 
stragglers, massed his troops, and pitched his camp in 
a strong position! Day-dawn showed that he had 
judged aright, for the earliest rays of the sun were re- 
flected from the polished breastplates and cuirasses of 
the Persians, who had drawn up at no great distance 
during the night? A combat followed in which the 
Persian and Saracenic horse attacked the Romans 
vigorously, and especially threatened the baggage, but 
were repulsed by the firmness and valour of the Roman 
foot. Julian was able to continue his retreat after a 
while, but found himself surrounded by enemies, some 
of whom, keeping in advance of his troops, or hanging 
upon his flanks, destroyed the corn and forage that his 
men so much needed; while others, pressing upon his 
rear, retarded his march, and caused him from time to 


wiiters, as Tillemont (Hist, des) guides—but the plain narratives 


of Ammianus an 


Himnporeurs, tou, iv, p. G48) and 
Gibbon (Decline and all, vol. iti, 
p. 206), intapose nt this point an 
expedition on the part of Julian 
into the interior provinces of Porsia, 
with the object of meeting Sapor 
and forcing him to an engayement, 
which they contider to have been 
fiustrated by the treachery of his 

ides, No doubt there ara m 

ibanius, Gregory of Nazionzen, 
and Sozomen, statements on which 
such a view may be based—and we 
cannot but suppose some founda- 
tion for the story of the treacherous 





Zosimus, and 
considerations of timo, preclude 
the possibility of anything im- 
ortant having been undertaken 
between the battl of the Tigris 
and the commencement of the re~ 
treat. Some raids into the rich 
country on either side of the 
Diyaleh, with the object of obtain- 
ing provisions, seem to have been 
all that Julion ically attompted in 
this shoté interval, 

2 Amm. Mare. 1s.c. 

? Thid, xxv, 1, 
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time no inconsiderable losses! The retreat under these 
circumstances was slow; the army had to be rested 
and recruited when it fell in'with any accumulation of 
provisions; and the average progress made seems to 
have been not much more than ten miles a day.? This 
tardy advance allowed the more slow-moving portion of 
the Persian army to close in upon the retiring Romans ; 
and Julian soon found himself closely followed by dense 
masses of the enemy’s troops, by the heavy cavalry 
clad in steel panoplies, and armed with long spears, by 
large bodies of archers, and even by a powerful corps 
of elephants® This grand army was under the com- 
mand of a general whom the Roman writers call Me- 
ranes,* and of two sons of Sapor. It pressed heavily 
upou the Roman rearguard; and Julian, after a little 
while, found if necessary to stop his march, confront 
his pursuers, and offer them battle. The ofler was ac- 
cepted, and an engagement took place in a tract called 
Maranga.’ The enemy advanced in two lines—the first 
composed of the mailed horsemen and the archers inter- 
mixed, the second of the elephants. Julian prepared 
his army to receive the attack by disposing it in the form 
of a crescent, with the centre drawn back considerably ; 
but as the Persians advanced into the hollow space, he 

* suddenly led his troops forward at speed, allowing the 


not to be a name, but (like Surena) 


1 Zosimus, iii, 26-7; Amm, 
a title, See Dr. W, Smith's note 


Mae. ls.c.; Greg. Naz, p. 164, B, 


? The distance from Ctesiphon 
to Samarah, a little south of which 
Julian died, is, by the shortest 
route upon thé eastern side of the 
Tigis, about100 miles, The route 
followed was probably somewhat 
longer; and the march appears to 
have oceupied exactly ten days, 

3 Amm, Mare, xxv, 1, 

4 Thid. Some suppose Meranes 


in his edition of Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall, vol, iit, p, 210, and com- 
pare Pracop. De Bat, Pers, i, 18; 
p. GY, 

: 5 (Cum ad tractum Maranga no- 
minatum omnis venisset exerci. 
tus,’ CAmm, Mave, Lac.) Zosimne 
the chauges ‘ tract called Maranya’ 
into a ‘village called Mardnsa’ 
(iti, 28), 
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archers scarcely time to discharge their arrows before 
he engaged them and the horse in close combat, A 
ong and bloody struggle followed; but the Persians 
were unaccustomed to hand-to-hand fighting and dis- 

iked it; they gradually gave ground, and at last broke 
‘up and fled, covering their retreat, however, with the 
clouds of arrows which they knew well how to dis- 
charge as thoy retired, The weight of their arms, and 
he fiery heat of the summer sun, prevented the Romans 
from carrying the pursuit very far, Julian recalled 
hem quickly to the protection of the camp, and sus- 
pended his march for some days! while the wounded! 
had their hurts attended to. 

The Persian troops, having suffered heavily in the 
battle, made no attempt to storm the Roman camp. 
They were content to spread themselves on all sides, to 
destroy or carry off all the forage and provisions, and 
to make the country, through which the Roman army 
must retire, a desert, Julian’s forces were already suf 
fering severely from scarcity of food ; and the general 
want was but very slightly relieved by a distribution 
of the stores set apart for the officers and for the 
members of the imperial household, Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that Julian’s firmness 
deserted him, and that he began to give way to melan- 
sholy forebodings, and to sée visions and omens which 
oortended disaster and death. In the silence of his 
‘ent, as he studied a favourite philosopher during the 
lead of night, he thought he satv the Genius of the 
State, with veiled head and cortiucopia, stcalilg away 
hrough the hangings slowly and sadly? Soon after- 
vards, when he had just’ gone forth into the open air 








3 ¢ Triduo indutiis destinata, dum suo quiaqua yulnei medetur yel 
woximi’ (Amm. Mare, xxv, 2, ad init.) Abid, 


Q 
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+0 perform averting sacrifices, the fall of a shooting star 
seemed to him a direct threat from Mars, with whon 
he had recently quarrelled.1_ The soothsayers were con- 
sulted, and counselled abstinence from all military move- 
ment; but the exigencies of the situation caused their 
advice to be for once contemned, It. was only by 
change of place that there was any chance of obtaining 
supplies of food; and ultimate extrication from the 
perils that surrounded the army depended on a steady 
persistence in retreat, 

At dawn of day,? therefore, on the memorable 26th of 
June, A.D, 68, the tents were struck, and ‘the Roman 
army continued its march across the wasted plain, 
having the Tigris at some little distance on its left, and 
some low hills upon its right® The enemy did not 
anywhere appear; and the troops advanced for a time 
without encountering opposition. But, as they drew 
near the skirts of the hills, not far from Saimarah, 
suddenly an attack was made upon them, The rear 
guard found itself violently assailed; and when Julian, 
hastened to its relief, news came that the van was also 
engaged with the enemy, and was already in difficulties, 
The active commander now hurried towards the front, 
and had accomplished half the distance, when the main 
Persian attack was delivered upon his right centre, 
and to his dismay he found himself entangled amid ' 


—- 


YAmm, Mare, xxiv, 6, ad jin. | point, in one place making it the 
On account of unpropitious omens Nght, in another the loft wing that 
Julian had sworn that he would | suffered (xxv. 8: ‘sinistvo corn 





never sacrifice to Mars a, ein, inclinato , . . exeraiius carn 
3 «Exorto jam die. (Ibid. xxv. | dextoro dofatignto’). I conceive » 
2, ad fin.) that the entire attack was made 


3 Ammianus calls them ‘lofty | from a line of low hills, perhaps 

hills’ (‘celsos Colles’); but there | the embankment of on oid canal, 

are none such in the vicinity of |on Julian’s right, and thot it wos 

Samarah. - therefore on this side that his 
+ Ammianus is confused on this | army suffered its main losses, 
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the masses of heavy horse and elephants, which had 
thrown his columns into confusion. The suddenness of 
the enemy’s appearance had prevented him from don- 
ning his complete armour ; and as he fought without a 
breastplate, and with the aid-of his light-armed trodps 
restored the day, falling on the foe from behind and 
striking the backs and houghs of the horses and ele- 
phants, the javelin of a horseman, after grazing the 
flesh of his arm, fixed itself in his right side, pene- 
trating through the ribs to the liver. Julian, grasping 
the head of the weapon, ‘attempted to draw it forth, but 
in vain—the sharp steel cut his fingers,‘and the pain 


_ and loss of blood caused him to fall fainting from his 


steed. His guards, who had closed around him, carc- 
fully raised him up, and conveyed him to the camp, 
where the surgeons at once declared the wound mortal. 
The sad news spread rapidly among the soldiery, and 
nerved them to desperate efforts—if they must lose 
their general, he should, they determined, be avenged. 
Striking their shields with their spears,’ they every- 
where rushed upon the enemy with incredible ardour, 
careless whether they lived or died, and only seeking 
to inflict the greatest possible loss on those opposed to 
them. But the Persians, who had regarded the day as 
theirs, resisted strenuously, and maintained the fight 


‘ with obstinacy till evening closed in and darkness put 


astop to the engagement. The losses were large on 
both sides ; the Roman right wing had suffered greatly ; 


1 Libanius, Orat, Funobr. Pp. not dealt by one of the enemy, but 
808-4; Amm, Mare, xxv, 8. It} by a Christian ‘of Julian's arm 
is curious what different accounts | (Orat. Funebr. p, 824). But this 
are given of Julian’s wound, Zosi- | is a manifest calumny, 

mus anys, rAyrrerae Efpet (iii, 20);| 7 Amm, Mara, Lac: ‘Iastas ad 
Aurelius Victor, ‘conto percuti- | scute concrepans, miles ad yindic- 
tur? (2pit, 48). Libanius in one | tam, . , involabat.’ 

place declares that the blow was 
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its commander, Anatolius, master of the offices, was 
among the slain, and the prefect Sallust was with dif 
ficulty saved by an attendant. The Persians, too, lost 
their generals Meranes and Nohodares ; and with them 
no fewer than fifty satraps and great nobles are said to 
have perished.? The rank and file no doubt suffered 
in proportion; and the Romans were perhaps justified 
in claiming that the balance of advantage upon the day 
rested with them, 

But such advantage as they could reasonably assert 
was far more than counterbalanced by the loss of their 
commander, who died in his tent towards midnight on 
the day of the battle.® Whatever we may think of the 
general character of Julian, or of the degree of his 
intellectual capacity, there can be no question as to his 
excellence as a soldier, or his ability as a commander 
in the field. Ifthe expedition which he had led into 
Persia was to some extent rash—if his preparations for 
it had been insufficient, and his conduct of it not wholly 
faultless—if consequently he had brought the army of 
the East into a situation of great peril and difficulty— 
yet candour requires us to acknowledge that of all the 
men collected in the Roman camp he was the fittest to 
have extricated the army from its embarrassments, and 
have conducted it, without serious disaster or loss of 
honour, into a position of safety. No one, like Julian, 
possessed the confidence of the troops; no one so com- 
bined experience in command with the personal activity 
and vigour that was needed under the circumstances. 
When the Jeaders met to consult about the appointment . 
of & successor to the dead prince, it was at once appa- 


4 Zosim, iii. 20-80; Amm, Mare, 5 Mey ownerig ptone  dpalo 
xxv. 8, dmOaver, (Zos, ili, 20,) 


2 Amm, Mare, 18.0, 
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rent how irreparable was their loss. The prefect Sal- 
Just, whose superior rank and length of service pointed 
him out for promotion to the vacant post, excused 
himself on account of his age and infirmities The 
generals of the second grade—Arintheus, Victor, Ne- 
vitta, Dagalaiphus—had each their party among the 
soldiers, but were unacceptable to the army generally, 
None could claim any superior merit which might 
clearly place him above the rest; and a discord that 
might have led to open sirife seemed impending, when 
a casual voice pronounced the name of Jovian, and, 
some applause following the suggestion, the rival gene- 
rals acquiesced in the choice; and this hitherto insig- 
nificant officer was suddenly invested with the purple 
and saluted as ‘ Augustus’ and ‘Emperor.’? Had there 
been any one really fit to take the command, such an 
appointment could not have been made; but, in the 
evident dearth of warlike genius, it was thought best 
that one whose rank was civil rather than military ° 
should be preferred, for the avoidance of jealousies and 
contentions. A deserter carried the news to Sapor, who 
was now not very far distant, and described the new 
emperor to him as effeminate and slothful.t A fresh 
impulse was given to the pursuit by the intelligence 
thus conveyed ; the army engaged in disputing the 
Roman retreat was reinforced by a strong body of 
cavalry; and Sapor himself pressed forward with all 
haste, resolved io hurl his main force on the rear of the 
retreating columns.? : 





1 Amm, Mare, xxv, 5, Household, is military rank was 

2 Thid. 1s.c, Zosimus gives no| perhaps that of tribune. (See 
details, but simply says that the | Zonaras, xiii. p, 20: "loftavdg cig rv 
council by common conaent elected | abrupsiaw xpoxtepiray réTe yedra pH 
Jovian (ii, 80), xa) 

8 Jovian was ‘first of the domes-| 4 ‘Inertem et mollem,’ (Amm, 
tics, or Comptroller of the Royal } Mare, l.a.c. sub,yin.) 5 Thid, 
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Tt was with reluctance that Jovian, on the day of 
his elevation to the supreme power (June 27, A.D, 363), 
quitted the protection of the camp,' and proceeded to 
conduct his army over the open plain, where the Persians 
were now collected in great force, prepared to dispute 
the ground with him inch by inch. Their horse and 
elephants again fell upon the right wing of the Romans, 
where the Jovians and Herctilians were now posted, and, 
throwing those renowned corps? into disorder, pressed 
on, driving them across the plain in headlong flight 
and slaying vast numbers of them, The corps would 
probably have been annihilated, had they not in their 
flight reached a hill occupied by the baggage train, 
which gallantly came to their aid, and, atlacking the 
horse and elephants from higher ground, gained a 
signal success. The elephants, wounded by the jave- 
lins hurled down upon them from above, and maddened 
with the pain, turned upon their own side, and, roaring 
frightfully,* carried confusion among the ranks of the 
horse, which broke wp and fled, Many of the frantic 
animals were killed by their own riders or by the Per- 
sians on whom they were trampling, while others suc- 
cumbed to the blows dealt them by the enemy. There 
was a frightful carnage, ending in the repulse of the Per- 
sians and the restyption of the Roman march. Shortly 
‘before night fell, Jovian and his army reached Samarah$ 
then a fort of no great size upon the Tigris? and, 


of truth, 


1 Amm, Mave, xxv. 6, ad tut, 
4 Mert BovynArod. (Zosinr, 18.0.) 


® The‘ Jovians and ‘fereulians’ 


had been instituted by Diocletian, 
and ieceiyed their names from the 
titles ‘Jovius’ and ‘ Ilerculius’ 
assumed by that emperor and his 
son-in-law, Galeiius, 

* Zosimus (iii, 30) is hee fuller 
aud mora exact than Ammianus. 
Tis noniative hos all the appearance 


5 Amm, Mare, xxv. 6: ‘Propo 
confinia nactis, cum ad castellum 
Sumore nomine citis passibus ten- 
deremus.’ Zosimus seams to intend 
tho ‘same place by hia Yotpa rd 
gpotpwr, which, however, he makes 
the Romans pass eaily in the day. 

® Samarah became a flourishing 
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encamping in its vicinity, passed the hours of rest 
unmolested. ‘ 
The retreat now continued for four days along the 
right bank of the Tigris,! the progress made each day 
being small,” since the enemy incessantly obstructed the 
march, pressing on the columns as they retired, but 
when they stopped drawing off, and declining an en~ 
gagement at close quarters. On one occasion they 
even attacked the Roman camp, and, after insulting the 
legions with their eries, forced their way through the 
pretorian gate, and had nearly penetrated to the royal 
tent, when they were met and defeated by the legion- 
aries.6 The Saracenic Arabs were especially trouble- 
some, Offended by the refusal of Julian to continue their 
subsidies,* they had transferred their services wholly 
to the other side, and pursued the Romans with a hos- 
tility that was sharpened by indignation and resent- 
ment. It was with difficulty that the Roman army, at 
the close of the fourth day, reached Dura, a small place 
upon the Tigris, about eighteen miles north of Sa- 
marah.’ Here a new idea seized the soldiers. As the 
Persian forces were massed chiefly on the left bank of 


for a time, but, finding that his 


and important city under the 
Caliphs of the Abasside dynasty. 
Tho 8th Cnliph of this line, Al- 
Motassem-Billah, made it his 
crpital, It is new once more 
reduced to insignificance. 

1 Zosim, iii, BO: ‘Hyépag réocepag 
mpnehGéyres, 

7 As Dura (Dur) is but eighteen 
miles above Samarah, the average 
progiess per day must have been 
under five miles, Ammianus gives 
the last day's march as thirty 
stades, or little more than three 
wiles (xxv. 6). 

5 Amm, Mare. 1s,¢, 

¢ Julian had subsidised them 


¥ 





supply of cash was becoming ex- 
hausted, stopped the customar 

payment, TheSaracens complained, 
whereupon he replied that he had 
no more gold, but plenty of steel, 
at their service, 

* There can be no doubt of the 
identity of Dura (Aodpa) with the 
modern Dur, a small place ou the 
‘Tigris between Tekvit and Sama- 
rah, (Rich, Ku distan, vol, it, ch. 
xviii; Layad, Nineveh anid Baby- 
fon, . 409.) Tt was a town of 
some importance in the wars of 
the successois of Alexander (Polyb, 
vy. 48 and 52), 
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the Tigris, and might find it difficult to transfer them- 
selves to the other side, it seemed to the legionaries 
that they would escape half their difficulties if they 
could themselves cross the river, and place it between 
them and their foes, They had also a notion that on 
the west side of the stream the Roman frontier was not 
far distant, but might be reached by forced marches in 
a few days! They therefore begged Jovian to allow 
them to swim the stream. It was in vain that he and 
his officers opposed the project ; mutinous cries arose ; 
and, to avoid worse evils, he was compelled to consent 
that five hundred Gauls and Sarmatians, known to be 
expert swimmers, should make the attempt. It suc- 
ceeded beyond his hopes. The corps crossed at night, 
surprised the Persians who held the opposite bank, and 
established themselves in a safe position before the 
dawn of day. By this bold exploit the passage of the 
other troops, many of whom could not swim, wag ren- 
dered feasible, and Jovian proceeded to collect timber, 
brushwood, and skins for the formation of large rafts 
on which he might transport the rest of his army. 
These movements were seen with no small disquie- 
tude by the Persian king, The army which he had 
regarded as almost a certain prey seemed about to 
escape him. He knew that his troops could not pass 
the Tigris by swimming ; he had, it is probable, brought 
with him no boats, and the country about Dura could 
not supply many ; to follow the Romans, if they crossed 
the stream, he must construct a bridge, and the con- 





? Amm, Mare, xxy. 6: ‘Fama/ are represented frequently in the 
civeumlata, fines haud procul limi-| Assyrian sculptures. (See Layard, 
tum esse nostrorum,’ Monuments of Nineveh, Second 

* Ibid, Raftaof this description | Series, pl, 18; Nineveh and Baby- 
had beon used on the Mesopotamian | Zon, p, 231; &e.) 
rivers from vory early times, They 


f 
struction of a bridge was, to such tinskilful engineers as 
che Persians, a work of time. Before it was finished 
the legions might be beyond his reach, and so the 
szampaign would end, and he would have gained no 
idvantage from it, Under these circumstances he de- 
ermined to open negotiations with the Romans, and to 
ee if he could not extract from their fears some im- 
portant concessions. They were still in a position of 
great peril, since they could not expect to embark and 
cross the stream without suffering tremendous loss from 
the enemy before whom they would be flying, And 
it was uncertain what perils they might not encounter 
beyond the river in traversing the two hundred miles 
that still separated them from Roman territory.!’ The 
Saracenic allies of Persia were in force on the further 
side of the stream ;? and a portion of Sapor’s army 
might be conveyed across in time to hang on the rear 
of the legions and add largely to their difficulties, At 
any rate, it was worth while to make overtures and see 
what answer would be retuned. If the idea of nego- 
tiating were entertained at all, something would be 
gained ; for each additional day of suffering and pri- 
vation diminished the Roman strength, and brought 
nearer the moment of absolute and complete exhaus- 
tion, Moreover, a bridge might be at once commenced 


at some little distance,’ and might be pushed forward, 


- _ + The distance fram Dur to Sin- 
jav (Singara), the nearest Roman 
post, is, as the crow flies, about 

75 miles, Slight deflections from 
the straight line, necessitated by 
the position of tha walls upon the 
route, would raise the distance to 
200 miles, 

2 Amm. Mare, xxv, 8 ad intt, 

§ This ig uot stated by the au- 
thotities ; but, after (he peace was 
made, we hear of a bridge which 


the Persians were accused of con- 
structing in order to pursue Jovian 
and break the terms of tho tieaty. 
(See Amm, Mare. xxv. 8) As 
Sapor, if wicked enough, can 
searcely have been foolish enough, 
to contemplate breaking the very 
advantageous treaty which he had 
just concluded, I suspect that the 

ridge was begun while the nega- 
tintions wore in progress, to be 
used if they failed, 
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so that, if the negotiations failed, there should be no 
great delay in following the Romans across the river. 
Such were probably the considerations? which led 
Sapor to send as envoys to the Roman camp at Dura 
the Surena and another great noble, who announced 
that they came to offer terms of peace.* The grea 
king, they said, having respect to the mutability of 
human affairs, was desirous of dealing mercifully with 
the Romans, and would allow the escape of the rem- 
nant which was left of their army, if the Cassar and 
his advisers accepted the conditions that he required? 
These conditions would be explained to any envoys 
whom Jovian might empower to discuss them with the 
Persian plenipotentiaries. The Roman emperor and 
his council gladly caught at the offer; and two officers 
of high rank, the general Arinthwus and the prefect 
Sallust, were at once appointed to confer with Sapor’s 
envoys; and ascertain the terms on which peace would 
be granted, ‘They proved to be such as Roman pride 
felt to be almost intolerable; and great efforts were 
made to’ induce Sapor to be content with less. The 
negotiations lasted for four days;4 but the Persian 
monarch was inexorable; each day diminished his 
adversary’s strength and bettered his own position ; 





cireumstance which 


1 T havo given the considerations 
which, 7 seems to me, must have 
weighed with Sapor. Ammianus 
‘represents him ns impelled to desire 
pence: 1, by the losses that he had 
sustained; 2, by fear of what the 
Roman army might do if driven to 
desperation ; and 8, by a general 
dread of the Roman power and a 
special fear of the army of Meso- 
potamia under Procopius, Ile ad- 
mits, however, that the successful 
passage of the river by the 500 
Gauls and Sarmatians was the 





principally 
moved him: Super omnia hebe- 
tarunt ojus anxiam mentem . , . 
quingentt virl transgressi tumidum 
flumen incolumes’ &o, (Amun. 
Mare, xxv, 7.) ‘ 

2 Ibid, lsc. ; Zosim. iii, $1, 

5 «Tumanorum respectureliquias 
exercitus redive sinere clemen- 
tissimum regem, que jubet si im~ 
pleverit_ cum pmmatibus Omsar! 
(Amm, Mare, Ls,.c.) 

4 Thid, lsc, 
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there was no reason why he should make any conces- 
sion atall; and he seems, in fact, to have yielded nothing 
of his original demands, except points of such exceed- 
ingly slight moment that to insist on them would have 
been folly. ‘ 

The following were the terms of peace to which 
Jovian consented. First, the five provinces east of the 
Tigris, which had been ceded to Rome by Narses, the 
grandfather of Sapor, after his defeat by Galerius,? were 
to be given back to Persia, with their fortifications, 
their inhabitants, and all that they contained of value, 
The Romans in the territory were, however, to be 
allowed to withdraw and join their countrymen. Se- 
condly, three places in Eastern Mesopotamia, Nisibis, 
Singara, and a fort called ‘the Camp of the Moors,’ 
were to be surrendered, but with the condition that 
not only the Romans, but the inhabitants generally, 
might retire ere the Persians took possession, and carry 
with them such of their effects as were movable® The 
surrender of these places necessarily involved that of 
the country which they commanded, and can scarcely 
imply less than the withdrawal of Rome from any claim 
to dominion over the region between the Tigris and 
the Khabour.t Thirdly, all connection between Ar- 
menia and Rome was to be broken off; Arsaces was 
to be left to his own resources; and in any quarrel 
between him and Persia Rome was precluded from 
lending him aid. On these conditions a peace was 


‘The only concessions made| * This is not distinctly stated as 
were the permission of withdrawal | 2 condition, but appears from what 
iven to all the inhabitants of} is related of the actual evacuation 
isibis and Singara, and the allow- | (Amm. Mare. xxv. 9). 
ance of a similar right to Roman 4 Ovosius sees this, and therefore 
citizens located in any part of the | saya: ‘Nisibin oppidum, ef partem 
ceded territories. superioris Mesopotamia, Persis con+ 
3 See above, pp. 129-182, cegsit’ (vii, 31). 
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concluded for thirty years;! oaths to observe it faith- 
fully were interchanged ; and hostages were given and 
received on either side, to be retained until the stipu- 
lations of the treaty were executed. 

The Roman historian who exclaims that it would 
have been better to have fought ten battles than to 
have conceded a single one of these shameful terms,” 
commands the sympathy of every reader, who cannot 
fail to recognise in his utterance the natural feeling of 
a patriot. And it is possible that Julian, had he lived, 
would have rejected so inglorious a peace, and have 
preferred to run all risks rather than sign it. But in 
that case there is every reason to believe that the army 
would have been absolutely destroyed, and a few strag- 
glers only have returned to tell the tale of disaster.’ 
The alternative which Ammianus suggests—that Jovian, 
instead of negotiating, should have pushed on to Cor- 
dyene, which he might have reached in four days—is 
absurd ; * for Cordyene was at least a hundred and fifty 
miles distant from Dura, and, at the rate of retreat 
which Jovian had found possible (four and: a half miles 
a day), would have been reached in three days over a 
mouth! The judgment of Eutropius, who, like Am- 
mianus, shared in the expedition, is probably correct— 
that the peace, though disgraceful, was neceasary.® 


Unless Jovian was prepared to risk not only his own 


+ Amm, Mare, xxv. 7, ad Jitu; 
Zosim. iii, 81, 

2 ‘Cum pugnari decies expediret, 
ne horum quidgram dederetur.’ 
(Amm, Mare, xxv. 7.) 

8 This point is well argued by 
Tillemont (Hist. des LEmpaoreurs, 
tom. iv. p. 683). It is slurred 
over by Gibbon, who blames Jovian, 
but leaves it doubtful what he 


and Fall, vol, iii, p, 210), 

4 Gibbon admits as much in a 
note (note !), but in his text re- 
produces the absurdity of Ammia~ 
nus, 

5 Eutrop, Breviar, x, 17, § 9: 
‘Pacem fecit necessariam quidem, 
sed ignobilem.’ Compare Orasins, 
vii. 81: ‘Fosdug, etsi parun: putarat 
dignum, satis tamen necessminm, 


would have had him do (Decline | pepigit. 
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life, but the lives of all his soldiers, it was essential that 
he should come to terms; and the best terms that he 
could obtain were those which he has been blamed for 
accepting. 

It is creditable to both parties that the peace, once 
made, was faithfully observed, all its stipulations being 
honestly and speedily executed. The Romans were 
allowed to pass the river without molestation from 
Sapor’s army,! and, though they suffered somewhat from 
the Saracens when landing on the other side,’ were un- 
pursued in their retreat? and were perhaps even, at 


first, supplied to some extent with provisions. Afler-’ 


wards, no doubt, they endured for some days great 
privations ; bula convoy with stores was allowed to ad- 
yance from Roman Mesopotamia into Persian territory,° 
which met the famished soldiers at a Persian military 
post, called Ur or Adur,! and relieved their most press- 
ing necessities. On the Roman side, the ceded pro- 
vinces and towns were quietly surrendered ; offers on 
the part of the inhabitants to hold their own against 
the Persians without Roman aid were yefused ;7 the 
Roman troops were withdrawn from the fortresses ; 
and the Armenians were told that they must henceforth 





1 Ammianusgraphically describes 


p- 177) and Theodoxet (iv. 2; p. 
the passago (xxv. 8), Its difficul- 3 en 


G61, B) have some weight. 
5 Amm, Mare, xxv. 8, The im« 


ties showed that, had the Persians 
heen hostile, it would have been 
impossible, J 
Ammianus says ‘a Saaacenis 
vel Parsia codebautur;’ but it is 
not clear that there were really 
any Persians on tho yight bank of 
tho river. 
5 Yosim. fil, 83; Amm, Mare. 
ls.c. 
4 Gibbon donies this (p. 221; 
note); but it seems to me that 
the sintements of Rufinus (ii. 15 





porant words‘ Persicum castellum’ 
ave not generally been noticed, 
A reader of Gibbon would suppose 
‘the castle of Ur’ to be 2 Roman 
post, 3 

© Tho NSS, vary hetweon ‘ad Ur 
nomine Persicum yenere castellum! 
and ‘Adur nomine Persicum v. 
east,” Ammianus commonly omits 
‘ad after ‘venio,’ iy 

T Amm, Mave, xxv, 9; Zosim. iii, 
83, sub fin, 


‘ 
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rely upon themselves, and not look to Rome for help or 
protection. Thus Jovian, though strongly urged to fol- 
low ancient precedent, and refuse to fulfil the engage- 
mehts contracted under the pressure of imminent peril, 
stood firm, and hononrably performed all the conditions 
of the treaty. : 
The second period .of struggle between Rome and 
Persia had thus a termination exactly the reverse of 
the first. Rome ended the first period by a great vic- 
tory and a great diplomatic success? At the close of 
the.second she had to relinquish all her gains, and to 
dvaw back even behind the line which she occupied 
when hostilities first broke out, Nisibis, the great 
stronghold of Eastern Mesopotamia, had been in her 
possession ever since the time of Verus.? Repeatedly 
attacked by Parthia and Persia, it had never fallen, and 
had come to be regarded as the bulwark of the Roman 
power in the East, and as carrying with it the dotninion 
of Western Asia.t A fatal blow was dealt to Roman 
prestige when a city held for near two hundred years, 
and one honoured with the name of ‘colony,’ was 
wrested from the empire and occupied by the most 
powerful of its adversaries. Not only Amida and 


1 The reproach addreesed by the 
Parthian chief to Crassus, “You 
Romans are not very apt to 16+ 
member your engagements’ (Plut. 
Crass, § 81), was well deserved, 
and is echoed by the general vaice 
of history, It is saddening to find 
a modern writer and on Znglishman 
approving the ordinaty Roman 
practice, and suggesting that Jovian 
ought to heve ‘1edeemed his 
pusillanimous behaviour by & splen~ 
did act of patriotic perfidy’ (Gib- 
hon, Decline and Fall, vol, iii, p. 
o93', 





2 Soo above, p. 188, 
" § Zosimes maintains (ii, 82) 
that Rome never gave up Nisibis 
from the time of its capture by 
Lycullus (x,0, 68), And it may 
be true that she never relinquished 
it by treaty. But Nisibis and 
Mesopotainia generally were Pai~ 
thian until the great expedition of 
Avidius Cassius (A.D, Nae 

4 Constabat ovbem Eoum in 
ditionem potuisée transire Persidis, 
nisi hic civitas hoabili situ et 
meenium miagnitudine restitisset,’ 
(Amm, Mare, xxv, 8,) 
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Carvhe, but Antioch itself, trembled at a loss which 
was felt to lay open the whole eastern frontier to 
attack,’ and which seemed ominous of further retro- 
gression. Although the fear generally felt proved to be 
groundless, and the Roman possessions in the East 
were not, for 200 years, further curtailed by the Persians, 
yet Roman jnfluence in Western Asia from this time 
steadily declined, and Persia came to ‘be regarded as 
the first power in these regions, Much credit is due to 
Sapor II. for his entire conduct of the war with Con: 
stantius, Julian, and Jovian. He knew when to attack 
and when to remain upon the defensive, when to press 
on the enemy and when to hold himself in reserve and 
let the enemy follow his own devices. He rightly con- 
ceived from the first the importance of Nisibis, and 
resolutely persisted in his determination to acquire pos- 
session of it, until at last he succeeded, When, in B.c. 
837, he challenged Rome to a trial of strength, he might 
have seemed rash and presumptuous, But the event 
justified him: In a war which lasted twenty-seven 
years, he fought numerous pitched battles with the 
Romans, and was never once defeated. He proved 
himself greatly superior as a general to Constantius and 
Jovian, and not wmequal to Julian. By a combination 
of courage, perseverance, and promptness, he brought 
the entire contest to a favourable issue, and restored 
Persia, in A.D. 868, to a higher position than that from 
which she had descended two generations earlier. If 
he had done nothing more than has already come under, 
our notice, he would still have amply deserved that epi- 
thet of ‘Great’ which, by the general consent of histo- 
rians, has been assigned to him. «He was undoubtedly 


1 Zosim, Mi. 84, aub init, ; Johann, Ant. Fr, 181, 
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4 


among the greatest of the Sassanian monarchs, and 
may properly be placed above all his predecessors, and 
above all but one! of those who succeeded him. 


t Chosroés Auushirwan, who reigned from A.p, 681 to A.p. 579, 
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CHAPTER XI. i 


Attitude of Armenia during the War between Sapor and Julian, Sapor's 
Treachery towards Arsaces, Sapor conquers Armenia, He attacks 
Thera, deposes Sauromaces, and sets up a new King, Resistance and 
Captie of Artogerassa, Difficulties of Sapor. Division of Iberia 
between the Roman and Persian Pretenders. Renewal of Hostilities 
between Rome and Persia, Peace made with Valens. Death of Sapor. 
His Coins. 


‘Rex Porsidis, longevus ille Sapor, post imperatoris Juliani excessum et 
pudende pacis icta feeders . . . injectabat Armenim manum.’ 
Aso Maro, xxvii, 12. 


Tue successful issue of Sapor’s war with Julian and 
Jovian resulted in no small degree from the attitude 
which was assumed by Armenia soon after Julian com- 
menced his‘invasion. We have seen that the emperor, 
when he set out upon his expedition, regarded Arme- 
nia as an ally, and in forming his plans placed consider- 
able dependence on the contingent which he expected 
from Arsaces, the Armenian monarch! It was his in- 
tention to attack Ctesiphon with two separate armies, 
acting upon two.converging lines, While he himself 
advanced with his main force by way of the Euphrates 
valley and the Nahr-Malcha, he had arranged that his 
two generals, Procopius and Sebastian, should unite 
their troops with those of the Armenian king, and, after 
ravaging a fertile district of Media, make their way to- 
wards the great city, through Assyria and Adiabene,? 
along the left bank of the Tigris. It was a bitter dis- 


1 See above, p, 200, 3 Zosim. iy, 4. 
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appointment to him when, on nearing Ctesiphon, he 
could see no signs and hear no tidings of the northern 
army, from which he had looked for effectual aid at 
this crisis of the campaign. We have now to consider 
how this failure came about, what circumstances induced 
that hesitation and delay on the part of Sebastian and 
Procopius which had at any rate a large share in 
frustrating Julian’s plans and causing the ill-success of 
his expedition. 

It appears that the Roman generals, in pursuance of 
the orders given them, marched across Northern Meso- 
potamia to the Armenian borders, and were there joined 
by an Armenian contingent which Arsaces sent to their 
assistance? The allies marched together into Media, 
and carried fire and sword through the fruitful district 
known as Chiliacomus, or ‘ the district of the Thousand 
Villages.” ® They might easily have advanced further ; 
but the Armenians suddenly and without warning drew 
off and fell back towards their own country. According 
to Moses of Chorénd, their general, Zuraus, was actu- 
ated by a religious motive; it seemed to him monstrous 
that Armenia, a Christian country, should embrace the 
cause of an apostate, and he was prepared to risk 
offending his own sovereign rather than lend help to 
one whom he regarded as the enemy of his faith The 
Roman generals, thus deserted by their allies, differed 
us to the proper course to pursue. While one was still 
desirous of descending the course of the Tigris, and 
making at least an attempt to effect a junction with 
Julian, the other forbade his soldiers to join in the 


4 Amm, Mare, xxiv. 7, ed fir. otiginal plan, (See Amm. Mare, 
2 Mos, Chor. Hist da men tiv. 15; | xxui, 8.) ‘Nhat it was executed ape 
Anm, Mare. xxv. 7. pears irom the same wiiter (xxv. 7). 


' This was part of Julian's} 4 Mos, Chor, iti, 15, 


— 
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march, and insisted on falling back and re-entering 
Mesopotamia! As usual in such cases, the difference 
of opinion resulted in a policy of inaction. The attempt 
to joii Julian was given up; and the second army, from 
which he had hoped so much, played no further part 
in the campaign of «A.D, 3638, 

We are told* that Julian heard of the defection of 
the Armenians while he was still on his way to Ctesi- 
phon, and inamediately sent a letter to Arsaces, com- 
plaining of his general’s conduct, and threatening to 
exact a heavy retribution on his return from the Per- 
sian wat, if the offence of Zureus were not visited at once 
with condign punishment. Arsaces was greatly alarmed 
at the message ; and, though he made no effort to sup- 
ply the shortcomings of his officer by leading or sending 
fresh troops to Julian’s assistance, yet he hastened to 
acquit himself of complicity in the misconduct of 
Zureus by executing him, together with his whole 
family.® Having thus, as he supposed, secured himself 
against Julian’s anger, he took no further steps, but in- 
dulged his love of ease and his distaste for the Roman 
alliance by remaining wholly passive during the rest of 
the year. 

But though the attitude taken by Armenia was thus, 
on the whole, favourable to the Persians, and undoubt- 
edly contributed to Sapor’s success, he was himself so 
fay from satisfied with the conduct of Arsaces that he 
resolved at once to invade his country and endeavour 
to strip him of his crown. As Rome had by ‘the recent 
ireaty relinquished her protectorate over Armenia, and 
bound herself not to interfere in any quarrel between 


1 Liban, Orat. Funedr. p, 801, D, , pius and Sebastian. 
Tho passnge is obsome, but appears} ? Mos, Chor, Lec, 
to refey to the troops under Proco- id. 


RQ 
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the Armenians and the Persians, an opportunity was 
afforded for bringing Armenia into subjection which 
an ambitious monarch like Sapor was not likely to let 
slip. He had only to consider whether he would em- 
ploy art or violence, or whether he would rather pre- 
fer a judicious admixture of the two. Adopting the 
last-named course as the most prudent, he proceeded 
to intrigue with a portion of the Armenian satraps, 
while he made armed incursions on the territories of 
others, and so harassed the country that after a while 
the satraps generally went over to his side, and repre- 
sented to Arsaces that no course was open to him but 
to make his submission, Having brought matters to 
this point, Sapor had only further to persuade Arsaces 
to surrender himself, in order to obtain the province 
which he coveted, almost without striking a blow. He 
therefore addressed Arsaces ‘a letter, which, according 
to the only writer who professes to give its terms,! was 
expressed as follows :— 

‘Sapor, the offspring of Ormazd, comrade of the sun, 
king of kings, sends greeting to his dear brother, Arsa- 
ces, king of Armenia, whom he holds in affectionate 
remembrance. It has come to our knowledge that 
* thou hast approved thyself our faithful friend, since not 
only didst thou decline to invade Persia with Cmsar, 
but when he took a contingent from thee thou didst 
send messengers and withdraw it.? Moreover, we have 
not forgotten how thou actedst at the first, when thou 
didst prevent him from passing through thy territories, 
as he wished. Our soldiers, indeed, who quitted their 


1 Mos. Chor, iii, 17, Moses makes | Arsaces ordered his general to with- 
the letter to he addressed to Tiranus; | draw the troops, but, that he might 
hut he ceased to reign 4.0, 841. not be compromised, made him pre- 

2 Some think that this is the | tend to act on his own authority, 
trys account of the matter—that 
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post, sought to cast on thee the blame duc to their own 
cowardice. But we have not listened to them: their 
leader we punished with death, and to thy realm, I 
swear by Mithra, we have done no hurt. Arrange 
matters then so that thou mayest come to us with all 
speed, aud consult with us concerning our common ad- 
vantage. Then thou canst return home.’ 

Arsaces, on receiving this missive, whatever suspicions 
he may have felt, saw no course open to him but to 
accept the invitation. He accordingly quitted Armenia 
and made his way to the court of Sapor, where he was 
immediately seized and blinded,t He was then fettered 
with chains of silver, according to a common practice 
of the Persians with prisoners of distinction,? and was 
placed in strict confinement in a place called ‘the 
Castle of Oblivion.’ 

But the removal of their head did not at once pro- 
duce the submission of the people. A national party 
declared itself under Pharandzem, the wife, and Bab 
(or Para), the son of Arsaces, who threw themselves 
into the strong fortress of Artogerassa (Ardakers), and 
thore offered to Sapor a determined resistance.* Sapor 
committed the siege of this place to favo renegade Ar- 
menians, Cylaces and Artabannes, while at the same time 
he proceeded to extend his influence beyond the limits 
of Armenia into the neighbouring country of Iberia, 
which was closely connected with Armenia, and for the 
most part followed its fortunes. 


4 Amm, Mare, xxvii. 12, hej tium.’ (Amm, Mare, lsc.) Moses, 


, saizure is also vecorded by the | however, gives him fetters of iron 


Axmenian historians, Faustus (iv. | (iii. 85), 

5A) and Moses (iii, 84); and also| % Mos, Chor, iii, 85; Faustus, 

by Procopinus (Bell, Pers. i, 6). iv, 54; Procop. B, P. i. 6, p. 29. 
2¢Vinetum catenis argenteis,| * Mos. Chor. 1ac.; Amm, Mare, 

quod apud eos honoyatis vanum | xxvii. 12; Faustus, iv. 55, 

suppliciorum sestimatur esse sola- 
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Theria was at this time under the government of 
a king bearing the name of Sauromaces, who had 
received his investiture from Rome, and was conse- 
quentlylikely to uphold Roman interests, Sapor invaded 
Tberia, drove Sauromaces from his kingdom, and set up 
anew monarch in the person of a certain Aspacures, on 
whose brow he placed the coveted diadem He then 
withdrew to his own country, leaving the complete sub- 
jection of Armenia to be accomplished by his officers, 
Cylaces and Artabannes, or, as the Armenian historians 
call them, Zig and Garen.? 

Cylaces and Artabannes commenced the siege of Ar- 
togerassa, and for a time pressed it with vigdur, while 
they strongly urged the garrison to make their sub- 
mission, But, having entered within the walls to uc- 
gotiate, they were wor over by the opposite side, and 
joined in planning a treacherous attack on the besieging 
force, which was surprised at night and compelled to 
retire, Para took advantage of their retreat to quit 
the town and throw himself on the protection of Valens, 
the Roman emperor, who permitted him to reside in 
regal state at Neocmsarea. Shortly afterwards, however, 
hy the advice of Cylaces and Artabannos, he returned 
into Armenia, and wag accepted by the patriotic party 
as their king, Rome scerctly countenancing his procecd- 
ings? Under these circumstances the Persian monarch 
once more took tho field, and, outering Armonia at the 
head of a large army, drove Para, with his comnsellors 
Cylaces and Artabannes, to the mountains, renewed the 
siege of Artagerassa, and forced it to submit, captured 

“the queen Pharandzem, together with the treasure of 


1 Amm, Mare. xxvii, 12. roducitur in. Armeniam,’ (Amm, 
* Fauatus, iv. 66, Mare, lac. Compaye T'austus, v1.) 
§¢Per Terentium ducem Para : 
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Arsaces,! and finally induced Para to come to terms, 
and to send him the heads of the two arch-traitors. 
The resistance of Armenia would probably now have 
ceased, had Rome been content to see her old enemy 
so aggrandised, or felt her hands absolutely tied by the 
terms of the treaty of Dura. 

But the success of Sapor thus far only brought him 
into greater difficulties. The Armenians and Iberians, 
who desired above all things liberty and independence, 
were always especially hostile to the power from which 
they felt that they had for the time being most to fear. 
As Christian nations, they had also at this period an 
additional ground of sympathy with Rome, and of 
aversion from the Persians, who were at once heathens 
and intolerant.? The patriotic party in both countries 
was thus violently opposed to the establishment of 
Sapor’s authority over them, and cared little for the 
artifices by which he sought to make it appear that 
they still enjoyed freedom and autonomy. Above all, 
Rome, being ruled by monarchs® who had had no hand 
in making the disgraceful peace of A.D. 863, and who 
had no strong feeling of honour or religious obligation 
in the matter of treaties with barbarians, was preparing 
herself to fly in the face of her engagements, and, re- 
garding her own interest as her highest law, to inter- 
fere effectually in order to check the progress of Persia 
in North-Western Asia. 

Rome’s first open interference was in Iberia. Iberia 
had perhaps not been expressly named in the treaty, 


1 Amm. Mare, xxvii. 12; Faus-| Valentinian had been olected his 
tus, iy, 65; Mos, Chor. iii, 38. suceessor, and had associated his 

2 See above, p. 147, brother Valens in the empire. 

3 Valentinian and Valens. Jovian |'To Valens had been assigned the 
had died in 4,D, 864, after a reign } government of tho eastern provinces. 
of little more than cight months. 
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and support might consequently be given to the ex- 
pelled Sauromaces without any clear infraction of its 
conditions. The duke Terentius was ordered, therefore, 
towards the close of a.D. 370, to enter Iberia with twelve 
legions and replace upon his throne the old Roman 
feudatory.! Accordingly he invaded the country from 
Lazica, which bordered it upon the north, and found 
no difficulty in conquering it as far as the river Cyrus. 
On the Cyrus, however, he was met by Aspacures, the 
king of Sapor’s choice, who made proposals for an 
accommodation. Representing himself as really well- 
inclined to Rome, and only prevented from declaring 
himself by the fact that Sapor held his son as a hostage, 
he asked Terentius’ consent to a division of Iberia be- 
tween himself and his rival, the tract north of the Cyrus 
being assigned to the Roman claimant, and that south 
of the river remaining under his own government. 
Terentius, to escape further trouble, consented to the 
arrangement ; and the double kingdom was established. 
The northern and western portions of Iberia were made 
over to Sauromaces ; the southern and eastern continued 
to be ruled by Aspacures. 

When the Persian king received intelligence of these 
transactions, he was greatly excited.? To him it ap- 
peared clear that by the spirit, if not by the letter, of the 
treaty of Dura, Rome had relinquished Yberia equally 
with Armenia;® and he complained bitterly of the 
division which had been made of the Iberian territory, 


1 Amm, Mave, xxvii. 12: ‘Sau- | included in Armenia. When Rome 


romaces, pulsus . . . Hiberie reg- 
no, cum duodecim legionibus ot 
Terentio remittitur,’ 
2 (His pereitus Sapor, pati se 
indigna clamans,’ &e, (Ibid. Ls,c. 
§ Sapor seems to have considera 
that, ine certain sense, Iberia was 


replaced Sauromaces upon the Ihe~ 
vian throne, he complained that 
‘the Armenias were assisted against 
the text of the treaty.’ (Ibid. 
ls.¢.) Rome, no doubt, contested 
this interpretation, 
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not only without his consent, but without his know- 
ledge. He was no doubt aware that Rome had not 
really confined her interference to the region with 
which she had some excuse for intermeddling, but had 
already secretly intervened in Armenia, and was intend- 
ing further intervention, The count Arintheus had 
been sent with an army to the Armenian frontier about 
the same time that Terentius had invaded Iberia, and 
had received positive instructions to help the Armenians 
if Sapor molested them. It was in vain that the Per- 
sian monarch appealed to the terms of the treaty of 
Dura—Rome dismissed his ambassadors with contempt, 
and made no change in her.line of procedure, Upon 
this Sapor saw that war was unavoidable ;. and accord- 
ingly he wasted no more time in embassies, but em- 
ployed himself during the winter, which had now begun, 
in collecting as large a force as he could, in part from 
his allies, in part from his own subjects, resolving to 
take the field in the spring, and to do his best to punish 
Rome for her faithlessness.? ; 
Rome on her part made ready to resist the invasion 
which she knew to be impending. A powerful army 
was sent to guard the Hast under count Trajan, and 
Vadomair, ex-king of the Alemanni;* but so much 
regard for the terms of the recent treaty was still felt, 
or pretended, that the generals received orders to be 
careful not to commence hostilities, but to wait till an 
attack was made on them. They were not kept long in 
expectation. As soon. as winter was over, Sapor crossed 
the frontier (AD. 371) with a large force of native 
cavalry and archers, supported by numerous auxiliaries,® 
and attacked the Romans near a place called Vaga- 





1 Amm, Move, xxvii, 12, ad fn. — ? Thid. xxix. 1. 5 Thid. 
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banta. The Roman commander gave his troops the 
order to retire; and accordingly they fell back under a 
shower of Persian arrows, until, several having been 
wounded, they felt that they could with a good face de- 
clare that the rupture of the peace was the act of the 
Persians. The retreat was then exchanged for an ad- 
vance, and after a brief engagement the Romans were 
victorious, and inflicted a severe loss upon their adver- 
saries,! But the success was not followed by results of 
any importance. Neither side seems to have been 
anxious for another general encounter ; and the season 
for hostilities was occupied by a sort of guerilla war- 
fare, in which the advantage rested alternately with 
the Persians and the Romans? At length, when the 
summer was ended, the commanders on either side 
entered into negotiations; and a truce was made which 
allowed Sapor to retire to Ctesiphon, and the Roman 
emperor, who was now personally directing the war, to 
go into winter quarters at Antioch.® 

After this the war languished for two or three years.* 
Valens was wholly deficient in military genius, and was 
quite content if he could maintain a certain amount of 
Roman influence in Armenia and Iberia, while at the 
same time he protected the Roman frontier against Per- 
sian invasion. Sapor was advanced in yeats, and might 
naturally desire repose, having been almost constantly 
engaged in military expeditions since he reached the 
age of sixteen. Negotiations seem to have alternated 


1 See Amm. Mare, xxx. 2: ‘Sa-| % Ibid. Compare Zosim. iv. 18, 
por vero, post suorum pristinam| 4 Into this interval fell the death 
cladem, of Para, whom the Persians en- 

® «Tentatis aliquoties levibus preo- | trapped and murdered (Amm,* 
lis, rarane finitis eventu, (Lbid. | Mare. xxx, 1; Faustus, v, 82), 
xxix, J, 
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with hostilities! during the interval between a.p. 871 
and 376; but they resulted in nothing, until, in this last- 
named year, a peace was made,” which gave tran- 
quillity to the Hast during the remainder of the reign 
of Sapor. 

The terms upon which this peace was concluded are 
obscure. It is perhaps most probable that the two 
contracting powers agreed to abstain from further in- 
terference with Iberia and Armenia, and to leave those 
countries to follow their own inclinations. Armenia 
seems by the native accounts to have gravitated towards 
Rome under these circumstances,’ and Iberia is likely 
to have followed her example. The tie of Christianity 
attached these countries to the great power of the 
West; and, except under compulsion, they were not 
likely at this time to tolerate the yoke of Persia for a 
day. When Jovian withdrew the Roman protection 
from them, they were forced for a while to submit to 
the power which they disliked; but. no sooner did his 
successors reverse his policy, and show themselves 
ready to uphold the Armenians and Tberians against 
Persia, than they naturally reverted to the Roman side, 
and formed an important support to the empire against 
its Hastern rival, 

The death of Sapor followed the peace of a.p, 376 
within a few years. He died‘ a.p. 879 or 880, after 
having veigned seventy years, It is curious that, 
although possessing the crown for so long a term, and 
enjoying a more brilliant reign than any preceding 


1 Amm. Mare. xxx, 2, 370 (FF, RR, vol. i, p. 866); but 
* Zosim, iv, 21, sb dit. Com-| Patkanian (Journal Asiatique for 
pave Amm, Mare, xxxi. 7. 1866, p. 284) and Thomas (Nien. 
§ Mos, Chor. iii, 40; Faustus, y. | Chron, for 1872, p. 46) prefer the 
84, date a.D, 880, : 
4 Clinton places his death in a.v. 
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monarch, he neither left behind him any inscriptions, nor 
any sculptured memorials. The only material evidences 
that we possess of his reign are his coins, which are 
exceedingly numerous. According to Mordtmann,} 
they may be divided into three classes, corresponding 
to three periods in his hfe. The earliest have on the 
reverse the fire-altar, with two priests, or guards, looking 
lowards the altar, and with the flame rising from the 
altar in the usual way. The head on the obverse is 
archaic in type, and very much resembles that of 
Sapor I. The crown has attached to it, in many cases, 
that ‘cheek-piece’ which is otherwise confined to the 
first three monarchs of the line. These coins are the 
best from an artistic point of view; they greatly re- 
semble those of the first Sapor, but are distinguishable 
from them, first, by the guards looking towards the altar 
instead of away from it; and, secondly, by a greater 
profusion of pearls about the king’s person. The coins 
of the second period lack the ‘cheek-piece,’ and have 
on the reverse the fire-altar without supporters; they 
are inferior as works of art to those of the first period, 
but much superior to those of the third. These last, 
which exhibit a marked degeneracy,” are especially dis- 
tinguished by having a human head in the middle of the 
flames that rise from the altar, Otherwise they much 
resemble in their emblems the early coins, only differ- 
ing from them in being artistically inferior. The ordi- 
nary legends upon the coins are in no respect remark- 
able ;® but occasionally we find the monarch taking 


1 Zeitschrift d, deutsches morgen-| % They are commonly either 
land. Gesellschaft, vol. viii. pp. 40-7. |‘ Mazdisn bag Shapuhri malkan 

2M. Longphier agrees with | malka? or ‘ Muzdisn bag Shapuhore 
Mordtmann on this point. (See | malkan malka Airan ve Antvan! 
his Dfédailles des Sassanides, p, 42.) 
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the new and expressive epithet of Toham, ‘the 
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1 Mordtmann in the Zeitscho ift, 
vol, vill, p. 47, Toham is the 
Sassanian equivalent of the Zond 


tahhma, ‘strong,’ which is found 
also in Acheemenian Persian, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Short Reigns of Artaxerves II. and Sapor ITI, Obscurity of theiv Hise 
tory. Their Relations with Armenia, Monument of Sapor IID, at 
Vakht-+-Bostan, Coins of Artaverves II. and Sapor ILI, Reign of 
Parakran IV, His Signets, fis Dealings with Armenia, This Death, 


*Aprathp try 8+ SaBerp, wlbs ’Aprathp, rn & > Obapapdvys &ry ta’ 
. Syncextus, Chronographia, p, 860, 0. 


Tur glorious reign of Sapor IL, which carried the New 
Persian Empire to the highest point whereto it had yet 
attained, is followed by a time which offers to that re- 
markable reign a most complete contrast. Sapor 
had occupied the Persian throne for a space ap- 
proaching nearly to three-quarters of a century; the 
reigns of his next three successors amounted to no 
more than twenty years in the aggregate? Sapor had 
been engaged in perpetual wars, had spread the terrur 
of the Petsian arms on all sides, and ruled more glori- 
ously than any of his predecessors. The kings who 
followed him were pacific and unenterprising; they 
were almost unknown to their neighbours,? and are 
among the least distinguished of the Sassanian monarchs, 
More especially does this character attach to the two 


Py 





1 See the passage of Syncellus  ? Foustus does not mention any 

at the head of the chapter, Aga- | Porsian king by name after Sapoy I, 
as agiees Ge 20), a8 0085). | The Roman writers do not seem 
, (Chronique, vol. il, pp. @ven to Know the name of the 
Sep Cra ous 2) pp. , prince who sent the embassy of 
- an @  Modjmeleal-' AD. 884, (See Oros, vii. 84; 
Tewurikh, (Bee the Journal Asia- | Pacat Pian xxl § 4; Socrat. 
tigue for 1841, p. 518.) * 4, E. y,.12; &e.) 


, 
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immediate successors of Sapor IL, viz. Artaxerxes IT, 
and Sapor III. They reigned respectively four and five 
years ;? and their annals during this period are almost 
a blank, Artaxerxes II, who is called by some the 
brother of Sapor I., was more probably his son? He 
succeeded his father in 4.D. 379, and died at Ctesiphon® 
in aD, 383. He left a character for kindness and 
amiability behind him, and is known to the Persians 
as Nikoukar,* or ‘the Beneficent,’ and to the Arabs as 
Al Djemil,® ‘the Virtuous,’ According to the ‘Modj- 
mel-al-Tewarikh,’ he took no taxes from his subjects 
. during the four years of his reign, and thereby secured 
to himself their affection and gratitude. He seems to ' 
have received overtures from the Armenians soon after 
his accession,® and for a time to have been acknowledged 
by the turbulent mountaineers as their sovereign. After 
the murder of Bab, or Para, the Romans had set up, as 
king over Armenia, a certain Varaztad (Pharasdates), a 


1 All the authorities assign four 
years to Artaxerxes IT,, except the 
Modjmel-ul-Towarikh, which gives 
‘four or five, or twelve’ (Journ, 
Asiat. for 1841, p, 618). Some of 
the Armenian writers give Sapor 
IIL. no moe than tivo yems Gate 
kanian in the Journ. Asiaé, for 1866, 
p. 167). 

2 Artaxerxes is made to be Sapor's 
brother by Agathias (rv, 26), Mir- 
Khond (7itst, des Sassanides, B: 818), 
Tahari (Chronique, ii, p. 102), Ma- 
goudi (Prairies d’ Or, ii, p, 180), and 
the Alodjmel-al-Tewarikh (p. 618). 
The Armenian writers alone muke 
him Sapor's son, (See Mos, Chor. 
iii, 51, and compare Patkanian in 
Journ, As, for 1868, p. 165.) The 
history of the mode in which 
Sapor IT, hecame king (supra, 
1438), and the great length of his 
reign, make it very improbable that 





he waasneceeded by a brother, Add 
to this that the coius of Axtaxerxes 
TI. bear the head of a youngish mau. 
: dteaiatel-or Leinart Lac. 
a 


5 Mirkhond, Hist, des Sassanides, 
p. 817, note, Malcolm has, by mis- 
take, transferred these qualities to 
his susoseeor (Thist. of Persia, vol. i, 


6 The Armenian synchionisms 
are exceedingly doubtful; but, on 
the whole, it seems to me that the 
expulsion of Varaztad by Manuel 
must have happened about five years 
after the death of Para. If that 
event occurred, as Ammianus 
(xxx. I) places it, in sv, 874, 
the revolution effected by Manuel 
(Fauatus, v, 87) must belong to the 


. | year A.D. 879, which is the year of 


Artaxerxgs’ accession, probably, 
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member of the Arsacid family, but no near relation of 
the recent monarchs, assigning at the same time the 
real direction of affairs to an Armenian noble named 
Moushegh, who belonged to the illustrious family of the 
Mamigonians. Moushegh ruled Armenia with vigour, 
but was suspected of maintaining over-friendly relations 
with the Roman emperor, Valens, and of designing to 
undermine and supplant his master. Varaztad, after a 
while, having been worked on by his counsellors, grew 
suspicious of him, and caused him to be executed at a 
banquet.2 This treachery roused the indignation of 
Moushegh’s brother Manuel, who raised a rebellion 
against Varaztad, defeated him in open fight, and drove 
him from his kingdom.’ Manuel then brought forward 
the princess Zermanducht, widow of the late king Para, 
together with her two young sons, Arsaces and Valar- 
saces, and, surrounding all three with royal pomp, gave 
to the two princes the name of king, while he took care 
to retain in his own hands the real government of 
the country. Under these circumstances he naturally 
dreaded the hostility of the Roman emperor, who was 
not likely to see with patience a monarch, whom he 
had set upon the throne, deprived: of his kingdom by 
a subject. To maintain the position, which he had 
assumed, it was necessary that he should contract some 
important alliance; and the alliance always open to 
Armenia when she had quarrellsd with Rome was 
with the Persians. It seems to have been soon after 
Artaxerxes IT. succeeded his father, that Manuel sent 
an embassy to him, with letters and rich ‘gifts, offering, 
in return for his protection, to acknowledge him as 
lord-paramount of Armenia, and promising him un- 


1 Faustus, y. 34, ? Tbid. co, 85, , 8 Thid, ¢, 87, 


f 
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shakable fidelity! The offer was, of course, received 
with extreme satisfaction; and terms were speedily 
arranged, Armenia was to pay a fixed tribute, to re- 
ceive a garrison of ten thousand Persians and to pro- 
vide adequately for their support, to allow a Persian 
satrap to divide with Manuel the actual government of 
the country, and to furnish him with all that was ne- 
cessary for his court and table. On the other hand, 
Arsaces and Valarsaces, together (apparently) with 
their mother, Zermanducht, were to be allowed the 
royal title and honours ; Armenia was to be protected in 
case of invasion; and Manuel was to be maintained in 
his office of Sparapet or generalissimo of the Armenian 
forces.2 We cannot say with certainty how long this 
arrangement remained undisturbed; most probably, 
however, it did not continue in force more than a 
few years.’ It was most likely while Artaxerxes still 
ruled Persia, that the rupture ‘described by Faustus 
occurred. A. certain Meroujan, an Armenian noble, 
jealous of the power and prosperity of Manuel, per- 
suaded him that the Persian commandant in Armenia 
was about to seize his person, and either to send him a 
prisoner to Artaxerxes, or else to put him to death. 
Manuel, who was so credulous as to believe the infor- 
mation, thought it necessary for his own safety to an- 
ticipate the designs of his enemies, ahd, falliig upon the 


ten thousand Persians, with the whole of the Armenian 
Bs Tyee ah 


1 Faustus, ¢. 88, 

 Thid, ls.ce 

3 The death of Para Dip, 874) 
and tho conclusion of the treaty 
with Rome (4.2. 882) are two 
fixed datea known positively from 
the Roman writers, Into the ton 
yenis between these events must 
fall the ettire reign of Varazted 


(four years according to Moses of! 


Ohoréné, iii. 40), the revolt of 
Manuel, the joint reign of Aysances 
and Valarsaces (one year, Mos, Chor. 
iii, 41), and the sole 1eign of Arsaces 
from his brother's death to the 
artition of Armenia (five yems, 
Mos. Chor. iii. 46), < 
P es Ze, between 4.D. 870 and an. 
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army, succeeded in putting them all to the sword, except 
their commander, whom he allowed to escape.t War 
followed between Persia and Armenia with varied suc- 
cess, but on the whole Manuel had the advantage; he 
repulsed several Persian invasions, and maintained the 
independence and integrity of Armenia till his death, 
without calling in the aid of Rome? When, however, 
Manuel died, about 4.0. 883, Armenian affairs fell into 
confusion; the Romans were summoned to give help to 
one party, the Persians to render assistance to the 
other ;® Armenia became once more the battle-ground 
between the two great powers, and it seemed as if the 
old contest, fraught with so many calamities, was to be 
at once renewed. But the circumstances of the time 
were such that neither Rome nor Persia now desired to 
reopen the contest. Persia was in the hands of weak 
and unwarlike sovereigns, and was perhaps already 
threatened by Scythic hordes upon the east* Rome 
was in the agonies of a struggle with the ever-increas- 
ing power of the Goths; and though, in the course of 
the years A.D. 379~382, the Great Theodosius had esta- 
blished peace in the tract under his rule, and delivered 
the central provinces of Macedonia and Thrace from the 
intolerable ravages of the barbaric invaders,’ yet the 
deliverance had been effected at the cost of introducing 
large bodies of Goths into the heart of the empire,® 
while still along the northern frontier lay a threatening 
cloud, from which devastation and ruin might at any 





* Faustus, v. $8, or Transoxianian country, (See 

? hid, v, 89-48, M. Vivien St. Martin’s essay, en- 

5 Ibid. vi, I, Compare Mos, | titled Zes Huns Bluncs ou Eph- 
Chor, iii, 42, thalites, pp. 48-52, 


) 
+ Foustus, vy, 87, The ‘Kou-} * Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. 
shang’ of thia passage are probably | iff, pp. 846-350, 
Seyths or Tatars of the Gsinainn ¢ tbid, pp, 362-5, 
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time burst forth ang overspread the provinces upon the 
Lower Danube. Thus both the Roman emperor and 
the Persian king were well disposed towards peace. 
An arrangement was consequently made, and in A.D. 
384, five years after he had ascended the throne, Theo- 
dosius gave audience in Constantinople’ to envoys from 
the court of Persepolis, and concluded with them a 
treaty whereby matters in Armenia were placed on a 
footing which fairly satisfied both sides, and the tran- 
quillity of the East was assured.? The high contracting 
powers agreed that Armenia should be partitioned be- 
tween them. After detaching from the kingdom various 
outlying districts, which could be conveniently absorbed 
into their own territories, they divided the rest of the 
country into two unequal portions. The smaller of 
these, which comprised the more western districts, was 
placed under the protection of Rome, and was com- 
mitted by Theodosius to the Arsaces who had been 
made king by Manuel, the son of the unfortunate Bab, 
or Para, and the grandson of the Arsaces contemporary 
with Julian, The larger portion, which consisted of 
the regions lying towards the cast, passed under the 
suzerainty of Persia, and was confided by Sapor TIL, 
who had sueceeded Artaxerxes IT, to an Arsacid, 
named Chosroés, a Christian, who was given the title 
of king, and received in marriage at the same time one 
of Sapor’s sisters. Such were the terms on which Rome 
and Persia brought their contention respecting Armenia 


1 See the Chronicles of Idatius | latter writer ia somewhat the fuller 
and Maresllinus, and compe | and more exact of the two. Pro- 
Cha an. Paseh, p, 804, D; Sorat. | copius (De Afd, Justinian, iii, 1) has 
Ht, £E. v, 12; Ovos, vii, 84; and | quite a different account of the 
Preat. Paney, axii. 8-6. matter; but, ag he writes a century 

2 The terms of the treaty ave {and a half after Faustus, we can- 
given with unusual accord hy Moses | not accept his narrative against 
(ili, 42) and Faustus (vi. B The | that of the enlier writer. 


BQ 
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to a conclusion. Friendly relations were in this way 
established between the two crowns, which continued 
undisturbed for the long space of thirty-six years (A.D. 
384-420).1 

Sapor IIL. appears to have succeeded his brother 
Artaxerxes in A.D. 383, the year before the conclusion 
of the treaty, It is uncertain whether Artaxerxes 
vacated the throne by death, or was deposed in conse- 
quence of cruelties whereof he was guilty towards the 
priests and nobles. Tabari and Magoudi, who relate 
his deposition,? are authors on whom much reliance 
cannot be placed; and the cruelties reported accord 
but ill with the epithets of ‘the Peneficent’ and ‘the 
Virtuous,’ assigned to this monarch by others. Per- 
haps it is most probable that he held the throne till his 
death, according to the statements of Agathias and 
Entychius.* Of Sapor IIL., his brother and successor, 
two facts only are recorded—his conclusion of the treaty 
with the Romans in 3.c. 884, and his war with the 
Arabs of the tribe of Yad which must have followed 
shortly afterwards. It must have been in consequence 
of his contest with the latter, whom he attacked in their 
own country, that he received from his countrymen the 
appellation of ‘the Warlike,’® an appellation better 
deserved by either of the other monarchs who had 
borne the same, name. 

Sapor III. left behind him a sculptured memorial, 

1 Orosius, writing iu a,D. 417,| * See above, p, 256, : 
says: ‘Ictum fung jodus est, quo! 4 Agath. iv. 2G, ad init, Butych. 
uniyeisus Oriens usque ad nunc} vol. i. p, 899: ‘Regnavit post ip- 
tranguillissime —_fruitur’ (1,,¢.) | eum in Persas filius ipsius Ardshir 
‘The peace lasted ‘only three yems | Saporis filius annos quatuor; dein 
longer. (See Olidton, J 2. vol. iv | mortuua eat,’ 

596.) 5 Macondi, vol. ii. p. 189. 


p, 596. 
® Tabai, Chroniquey ii, p. 102;| ° Mirkhond, Histoire des Sas 
Magoudi, Prairies d'Or, ii, p. 189, | sanides, p. 819, 
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which is still to be seen in the vicinity of Kermanshah, 
It consists of two very sitnilar figures, looking towards 
each other, and standing in an arched frame. On 
either side of the figures are inscriptions in the Old 
Pehlevi character, whereby we are enabled to identify 
the individuals represented with the second and the 
third Sapor.t The inscriptions run thus :— Pathheli 
zani mazdisn shahia Shahpuhri, matkan malka Ailan 
ve Anilan, minuchitli min yazdan, bart mazdisn shahia 
Auhrmazdi, malkan malka Atlan ve Anilan, minuchitlt 
min yazdan, napi shahia Narshehi malkan malka ;'* 
aud ‘Pathkeli mazdisn shahia Shahpuhri, malkan malku 
Ailan ve Anilan, minuchitli min yaedan, bart mazdisn 
shahia Shahpuhri, malkan malka Ailan ve Anilan, 
minuchiit min yaedan, napi shahia Auhrmaedi, mat- 
kan matka’ They are, it will be seen, identical in 
form, with the exception that the names in the right- 
hand inscription are ‘Sapor, Hormisdas, Navses,’ while 
those in the left-hand one are ‘Sapor, Sapor, Hor- 
misdas,’ It has been supposed’ that the right-hand 
figure was erected by Sapor IL, and the other after- 
wards added by Sapor IIT. ; but the unity of the whole 


gods, son of the O1mazd-worship- 
ping ‘ingly Tlormisdas, king of the 
Kings of Iran and Turan, heaven- 
descended of the race of the gods, 


1 De Sacy read Varalian for 
Shahpuhri in the thid line of the 
iight-hand inseviption, and con- 
eluded that the right-hand figire 


was that of Varahiau LV. (2f¢motre, 
p. 268), Many writers have copied 
thia mistake, (ialealn, Hist. 9; 

Pa sia, vol. i, p. 268, Clinton, FA. 
vol, ii, p, 260, noto *; Patkauian 
in the Journal Asiatique for 1866, 
p. 169, nate +.) 

2 See Thomas in the Jow nal of 
the R, Astatio Society, New Series, 
vol, iii, p. 843, The meaning ig— 
This is the image of the Ormazd- 
woishipping kingly Sapor, king of 
the Iings of Ivan and Turan, 
heaven-debcended of the race of the 





grandson of the lingly Narses, king 
of kings.’ The other inscription is 
identical except in the names, and 
the omission of the second word, 
gant, ‘this,’ 

330 Thomas in the number of 
the Journal of the R. Asiatte Society, 
quoted above (p.84G), Ker Porter 
ascribed the erection of the monu- 
ment to Vmahran IV, (Zracels, 
yol, ii, p. 190), But the only basis 
of this is the loeal tradition, a very 
insecure foundation, 
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sculpture, and its inclusion under a single arch, seem 
to indicate that it was set up by a single sovereign, and 
was the fruit of a single conception. If this be so, we 
must necessarily ascribe it to the later of the two mo- 
narchs commemorated, z.¢. to Sapor III, who must be 
supposed to have possessed more than usual filial piety, 
since the commemoration of their predecessors upon 
the throne is very rare among the Sassanians. 

The taste of the monument is questionable. An 
elaborate finish of all the details of the costume com- 
pensates but ill for a clumsiness of contour and a want 
of contrast and variety, which indicate a low condition 
of art, and compare unfavourably with the earlier per- 
formances of the Neo-Persian sculptors. It may be 
doubted whether, among all the reliefs of the Sassa- 
nians, there is one which is so entirely devoid of artistic 
merit as this coarse and dull production. 

The coins of Sapor IIT. and his predecessor, Arta- 
xerxes II., have little about them that is remarkable. 
Those of Artaxerxes bear a head which is surmounted 
with the usual inflated ball, and has the diadem, but is 
without a crown—a deficiency in which some sec an 
indication that the prince thus represented was regent 
rather than monarch of Persia.’ The legends upon the 
coins are, however, in the usual style 
of royal epigraphs, running com- 
monly*—‘ Mazdisn bag Artahshetri 
malkan malka Airan ve Aniran,’ 
or ‘ the Ormazd-worshipping divine 
Artaxerxes, king of the kings of Iran 
and Turan.’ They are easily dis- 
tinguishable from those of Arta- 





COIN OF ARTAXODRXES Il, 


* Mordtmann in the Zeitschrift, vol. viii, p. 61. 7 Ibid, pp, 61~2. 
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xerxes I, both by the profile, which is far less marked, 
and by the fire-altar on the reverse, which has always 
two supporters, looking towards the altar. The coins 
of Sapor ITT, present some unusual types. On some 
of them the king has his hair bound with a simple dia- 
dem, without crown or cap of any kind. On others 
he wears a cap of a very peculiar cha- 
racter, which has been compared to 
a Diretta,? but is really altogether 
sut generis, The cap is surmounted 
by the ordinary inflated ball, is orna- 
mented with jewels, and is bound 
round at bottom with the usual dia- 
dem. The legend upon the obverse 
of Sapor’s coins is of the customary 
characier; but the reverse bears 
usually, besides the name of the king, 
the word atur, which has been sup- 
posed to stand for Aturia or Assyria ;* this explanation, 
however, is very doubtful. 

The coins of both kings exhibit marks of decline, 
especially on the reverse, where the drawing of the 
figures that support the altar is very inferior to that 
which we observe on the coins of the kings from 
Sapor I. to Sapor If. The characters on both obverse 





CONIS OF S4POR HI, 


1 Longpérier, Médailles des Sas- 
aanides, pl. 7, fig, 4. 

2 Mordtmann, Zeitschrift, vol. 
viii, p. 62, 

8 Longpérier, pl. 7, fig. 6 ; Mordt- 
mann, pp. 62-7, 

4 Mordtmann, p, 58, The old 
Persia name for Assyria was 
Athma, whence probably the 
Aturia (‘Aroupd) of the Greeks 
(Strab, xvi, 1, § 2; Steph. Byz. 
ad voo, Niveg; &e.). 


5 The term atu, ot atu, is found 
occasionally in combination with 
decided ‘mint-marks, denoting 
laces, as Baba, ‘The Porte,’ te 
tesiphon (Mordtmann in the 
Zeitschrift, Nos. 108 and 184); 
Kir, for Kirmon (ibid. No, 114); 
and ds, which is probably for 
apedin or Ispahon Nos. 101, 110, 
and 144), And these places are 


not in Assyria, 
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and reverse are also carelessly rendered, and can only 
with inuch difficulty be deciphered. . 
Sapor TIT. died a.p. 388, after reigning a little more 
than five years! He was a man of simple tastes,’ and 
is said to have been fond of exchanging the magnifi- 
cence and dreary etiquette of the court for the free- 
dom and ease of a life under tents. On an occasion 
when he was thus enjoying himself, it happened that 
one of those violent hurricanes, to which Persia is sub- 
ject, arose, and, falling in full force on the royal en- 
campment, blew down the tent wherein he was sitting. 
It happened unfortunately that the main tent-pole struck 
him, as it fell, in a vital part, and Sapor died from the 
blow.’ Such at least was the account given by those 
who had accompanied him, and generally believed by 
his subjects. There were not, however, wanting per- 
sons to whisper that the story was untrue—that the 
real cause of the catastrophe which had overtaken the 
unhappy monarch was a conspiracy of his nobles, or 
his guards, who had overthrown his tent purposely, 
and murdered him ere he could escape from them. 
The successor of Sapor II. was Varahvan IV,, whom 
some authorities call his brother and others his son.4 
This prince is known to the oriental writers as.‘ Varah- 
yan Kerman-shah,’ or ‘ Varahran, king of Carmania,’ 
Agathias tells us® that during the lifetime of his 
father he was established as governor over Kerman 


} Five years, nccording to Aga- | officers (p. 319), 


thins (iv, 26) and Mirkhond (p. 
819); four years and five months, 
according ta Eutychius (vol. i. 
p. 472), Tabari (vol. ii, p. 102), 
and Magoudi (vol. it, p, 189), 
® Mikhond (p, 820): ‘Schapour 
étaitunzoid’une simplicitéextréme,’ 
So Magoudi (isc). Tabari 
assigns his death td a ievolt of his 
troops; Mirkhond to accident, or 
to a conspiracy among his chief 


4 Varahran is made the gon of 
Sapor IIT, by Agathins (1.8¢ ), the 
son of Snpor Il. and brother of 
Sapor III, by Tabari and Mirkhond. 
Eutychius and Magoudi leave the 
point doubtful, Patkanian (Jom nal 
Asiatique for 1866, p. 168), follow- 
ing Armenian authorities, mentions 
both views, but inclines to believe 
him Sapor ITI.’s brother, 

® Agathing, ivy. 26; p, 186, O, 
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or Carmania, and thus obtained the appellation which 
pertinaciously adhered to him. A curious relic of 
antiquity, fortunately preserved to modern times amid 
so much that has been lost, confirms this statement. 
It is the seal of Varahran before he ascended the 
Persian throne, and contains, besides his portrait, 





PORTRAIT OF VARATINAN tv, (from a seal), 


beautifully cut, an inscription, which is read as fol- 
lows: Varahran Kerman malka, bart mazdisn bag 
Shahpuhrt malkan malka Atran ve o 
Anivan, minuchitri min yazdan,’ or 
‘Varabran, king of Kerman, son 
of the Ormazd-worshipping divine 
Sapor, king of the kings of Iran 
and Turan, heaven-desednded of 
the race of the gods.” Another seal, 
belonging to him probably after oie, 
he had become monarch of Per- ahoe aaa 
sia, contains his full-length por- oF vansnnan wy, 





Compare Labari, vol. ii, p, 108 ; | and which still bears the appellation 
Mirkhond, p, 320; and the Afodj-| (Maleolm, Hist, of Persia, vol, i, 
met-al-Towartkh (Journ, ds, 1841, |p. 128; Ker Poiter, Zravels, vol, ii, 
p. 518), Varahran, wo are told, | p. 100). 

gaye his name of Kerman-shah to} 1 Thomas in Journal of R, da. 
a town which he built in Media, | Society, New Series, vol, iii, p. 860. 
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trait, and exhibits him as trampling under foot a pro- 
strate figure, supposed to represent a Roman,” by which 
it would appear that he claimed to have gained vic- 
tories or advantages over Rome. It is not altogether 
easy to understand how this could have been. Not 
only do the Roman writers mention no war between 
the Romans and Persians at this time, but they ex- 
pressly declare that the East remained in profound re- 
pose during the entire reign of Varahran, and that 
Rome and Persia continued to be friends.® The diffi- 
culty may, however, be perhaps explained by a con- 
sideration of the condition of affairs in Armenia at this 
time; for in Armenia Rome and Persia had still con- 
flicting interests, and, without having recourse to arms, 
triumphs might be obtained in this quarter by the one 
over the other, 

On the division of Armenia between Arsaces and 
Chosroés, a really good understanding had been esta- 
blished, which had lasted for about six years. Arsaces 
had died two years after he became a Roman feuda- 
tory ;* and, at his death, Rome had absorbed his terri- 
tories into her empire, and placed the new province 
under the government of a count.’ No objection to 
the arrangement had been made by Persia, and the 


» 

1 This seal is without inscription, | * Thomas in 2, .da, Soo, J p. 
but is identified by the headdress, | 862, 
which is the eame aa that upon! % Oros, vii. 84. Compare Mos, 
Varahian’s coins, Chorén, Hist, Arm, iii, BL: ‘Vax 
fuit inter Veramum (qui Cermanus 
appellatus est) et Areadium,’ 

* Mos, Chor, iii, 40, 

* Ibid. ; and compnre Procop, De 
id, Justinian, iti, 1; p, 58, Bs to 
Dowdy & ‘Pwpaivy Baowdsdg dpyorra 
toig “Appeviotg del xabiory, brand 
wore sal baqvlea ay adbri Boudopsrp 
ely’ cépyrd re rig Appevlag ixddovy 
COIN OF VARAHRAN 1¥, wal ety du roy dagovra. rrotror. 
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whole of Armenia had remained for four years tranquil 
and without disturbance, But, about a.v, 890, Chos- 
roés became dissatisfied with his position, and entered 
into relations with Rome which greatly displeased the 
Armenian monarch. Chosroés ‘obtained from Theo- 
dosius his own appointment to the Armenian countship, 
and thus succeeded in uniting both Roman and Persian 
Armenia under his government. Elated with this suc- 
cess, he proceeded further to venture on administrative 
acts which trenched, according to Persian views, on 
the rights of the lord paramount.? Finally, when Va- 
rahran addressed to him a remonstrance, he replied in 
insulting terms, and, renouncing his authority, placed 
the whole Armenian kingdom under the suzerainty and 
protection of Rome? War between the two great 
powers must now have seemed imminent, and could 
indeed only have becn avoided by great moderation 
and self-restraint on the one side or the other. Under 
these circumstances iL was Rome that drew back. 
Theodosius declined to receive the submission which 
Chosrois tendered, and refused to lift a finger in his 
defence, The unfortunate prince was forced to give 
himself up to Varahran, who consigned him to the 
Castle of Oblivion, and placed his brother, Varahran- 
va Sapor, upon the Armenian throne* These events seem 
to have fallen into the year A.D. 891, the ihird year of 
Varahran,> who may well have felt proud of them, and 





1 Moa Chor, ili, 49, ‘This wiiter{ ? Tho Armenian patriarch, As= 
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have thought that they formed a triumph over Rome 
which deserved to be commemorated, 

The character of Varahvan IV. is represented va- 
viously by the native authorities, According to some 
of them, his temper was mild, and his conduct irve- 
proachable! Others say that he was a hard man, and 
so neglected the duties of his station that he would nob 
even read the petitions or complaints which were ad- 
dressed to him.? It would seem that there must have 
been some ground for these latter representations, 
since it is generally agreed ® that the cause of his death 
was a revolt of his troops, who surrounded him and 
shot at him with arrows. One shaft, better directed 
than the rest, struck him in a vital part, and he fell 
and instantly expired. Thus perished, in a.p. 399, the 
third son of the Great Sapor, after a reign of clevon 
years. 
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QHAPTER XII. 


Accession of Isdigord I. Paacoful Character of his Reign. Its Alleged 
Gu dianship of Theodosius II, His Leaning towards Christianity, and 
consequent Unpopularity with his Subjects, His Change of View and 
Persecution of tho Christians, His Relations with Armenia, His 
Coins, His Personal Character, is Death, 


Em) robrots "Iodvyépins . . . thy Tlepouchy fyeuovlay wapadauBdver, 5 woads 
apd Pupalors Kat rept\danros.—Acariras, iv, 26; p. 136, O. 


Vakauray IV, was succeeded (Av. 899) by his son, 
Tzdikerti,? or Isdigerd I? whom the soldiers, though 
they had murdered his father,® permitted to ascend the 
throne without difficulty. He is said, at his accession, 
to have borne a good character for prudence and mo- 
deration,’ a character which he sought to confirm by 
the utterance on various occasions of high-sounding 
moral sentiments.’ Tho general tenor of his reign was 
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peaceful ;! and we may conclude therefore that he was 
of an unwarlike temper, since the circumstances of the 
time were such as would naturally have induced a 
prince of any military capacity to resume hostilities 
against the Romans. After the arrangement made 
with Rome by Sapor III. in a.p. 884, a terrible series 
of calamities had befallen the empire.” Invasions of 
Ostrogoths and Franks signalised the years aD. 386 
and 388; in a.D, 887 the revolt of Maximus seriously 
endangered the western moiety of the Roman state; 
in the same year occurred an outburst of sedition at 
Antioch, which was followed shortly by the more dunge- 
yous sedition, and the terrible massacre of Thessalonica ; 
Argobastes and Eugenius headed a rebellion in a.p. 892; 
Gildo the Moor detached Africa from the empire in 
A.D, 886, and maintained a separate dominion on the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean for twelve years, 
from A.D. 886 to 398; in an. 895 the Gothic war- 
riors within and without the Roman frontier took arms, 
and under the redoubtable Alaric threatened at once the 
East and the West, ravaged Greece, captured Corinth, 
Argos, and Sparta, and from the coasts of the Adriatic 
already marked for their prey the smiling fields of Italy. 
The rulers of the East and West, Arcadius and Hono- 
rius, were alike weak and uneuterprising ; and further, 
they were not even on good terms, nor was either likely 
to trouble himself very greatly about attacks upon the 
territories of the other, Isdigerd might have crossed 
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the Euphrates, and overrun or conquered the Asiatic pro- 
vinees of the Eastern Empire, without causing Honorius 
pang, or inducing him to stir from Milan. It is true 
that Western Rome possessed at this time the rare trea- 
sure of a capable general; but Stilicho was looked upon 
with fear and aversion by the emperor of the East,' and 
was moreover fully occupied with the defence of his 
own master’s territories, Ilad Isdigerd, on ascending 
the throne in A.D. 899, unsheathed the sword and re- 
suned the bold designs of his grandfather, Sapor IL, he 
could scarcely have met with any serious or prolonged 
resistance. He would have found the East governed 
practically by the eunuch Eutropius, a plunderer and 
oppressor, universally hated and feared;? he would 
have had opposed to him nothing but distracted counsels 
and disorganised forces; Asia Minor was in possession 
of the Ostrogoths, who, under the leadership of Tribi- 
gild, wore ravaging and destroying far and wide; the 
armies of the State were commanded by Gainas, the 
Goth, and Leo, the wool-comber, of whom the one was in- 
competent, and the other unfaithful; ' there was nothing, 
apparently, that could have prevented him from over- 
running Roman Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Syria, or 
even from extending his ravages, or his domiuion, to 
the shores of the Aigean. But the opportunity was 
either not seen, or was not regarded as having any 
attractions, Isdigerd remained tranquil and at rest 
within the walls of his capital, Assuming as his special 
title the characteristic epithet® of ‘ Ramashtras,’ ‘ the 
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most quiet, or ‘the most firm,’ he justified his asswmp- 
tion of it by a complete abstinence from all military 
expeditions. 

When Iscligerd had reigned peaceably for the space 
of nine years, he is said to have received a compliment 
of an unusual character. Arcadius, the emperor of the 
East, finding his end approaching, and anxious to secure 
a protector for his son Theodosius, a boy of tender age, 
instead of committing him to the charge of his uncle 
Honorius, or selecting a guardian for him from among 
his own subjects, by a formal testamentary act, we are 
told,! placed his child under the protection of the Per- 
sian monarch. He accompanied the appointment by 
a solemn appeal to the magnanimity of Isdige:d, whom 
he exhorted at some length to defend with all his 
force, and guide with his best wisdom, the young king 
and his kingdom.? According to one writer,® he fur- 
ther appended to this trust a valuable legacy—no less 
than a thousand pounds weight of pure gold, which he 
begged his Persian brother to accept as a token of his 
goodwill. When Arcadius died, and the testament was 
opened, information of its contents was sent to Isdigerd, 
who at once aécepted the charge assigned to him, and 
addressed a letter to the Senate of Constantinople, in 
which he declared his determination to punish any at- 
tempt against his ward with the extremest severity. 
Unable to watch over his charge in person, he selected 
for his guide and instructor a learned eunuch of his 
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court, by name Antiochus, and sent him to Constanti- 
nople,! where for several years he was the young prince’s 
constant companion. Even after his death or expulsion,? 
which took place in consequence of the intrigues of 
Pulcheria, Theodosius’s elder sister, the Persian mo- 
narch continued faithful to his engagements. During 
the whole of his reign he not only remained at peace 
with the Romans, but avoided every act that they could 
havo regarded as in the least degree unfriendly. 

Such is the narrative which has come down to us on 
the authority of historians, the earliest of whom wrote 
a céntury and a half after Arcadius’s death* Modern 
criticism has, in general, rejected the entire story, on 
this account, regarding the silence of the earlier writers 
a¥ outweighing the positive statements of the later ones. 
It should, however, be borne in mind, first, that the 
earlier writers are few in number,® and that their his- 
tories are very meagre and scanty; secondly, that the 
fact, if fact it were, was one not very palatable to 
Christians ; and thirdly, that, as the results, so far as 
Rome was concerned, were negative, the event might 
not have seemed to be one of much importance, or that 
required notice. The character of Procopius, with 
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whom the story originates, should also be taken into 
consideration, and the special credit allowed him by 
Agathias for careful and diligent research! It may be 
added that, one of the main points of the narrative— 
the position of Antiochus at Constantinople during the 
early years of Theodosius—is corroborated by the 
testimony of a contemporary, the bishop Synesius,? who 
speaks of a man of this name, recently in the service of 
a Persian,®’as all-powerful with the Eastern emperor. 
It has been supposed by one writer* that the whole 
story grew out of this fact ; but the basis scarcely seems 
to be sufficient ; and it is perhaps most probable that 
Arcadius did really by his will commend his son to the 
kind consideration of the Persian monarch, and that 
that monarch in consequence sent him an adviser, 
though the formal character of the testamentary act, 
and the power and position of Antiochus at the court 
of Constantinople, may have been overstated, Theo- 
dosius no doubt owed his quiet possession of the throne 
rather to the good disposition towards him of his own 
subjects than to the protection of a foreigner; and 
Isdigerd refrained from all attack on the territories of 
the young prince, rather by reason of his own pacific 
temper than in consequence of the will of Arcadius. 
The friendly relations established, under whatever 
circumstances, between Isdigerd and the Roman empire 
of the East, seem to have inclined the Persinn monarch, 
during a portion of his reign, to take the Christians into 
his favour, and even to have induced him to contem- , 
plate seeking admission into the Church by the door of 
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baptism. Antiochus, his representative at the court of 
Arcadius, openly wrote in favour of the persecuted sect ;* 
and the encouragement received from this high quar- 
ter rapidly increased the number of professing Chris- 
tians in the Persian territories2 The sectaries, though 
oppressed, hacl long been allowed to have their bishops; 
and Isdigerd is said to have listened with approval to 
the teaching of two of them, Mavutha, bishop of Meso- 
potamia, and Abdatis, bishop of Ctesiphon.* Convinced 
of the truth of Christianity, but unhappily an alien from 
its spirit, he commenced a persecution of the Magians 
and their most powerful adherents,’ which caused him 
to be held in detestation by his subjects, and has helped 
to attach to his name the epithets of ‘ Al-Khasha,’ ‘ the 
Harsh,’ and ‘Al-Athim,’ ‘the Wicked.’® But the per- 
secution dic not continue long, The excessive zeal 
of Abdaiis after a while provoked a reaction ; and Isdi- 
gerd, deserting the cause which he had for a time 
espoused, threw himself (with all the zeal of one who, 
after nearly embracing truth, relapses into error) into 
the arms of the opposite party, Abdaiis had ventured 
to burn down the great Fire-Temple of Ctesiphon, and 
had then refused to rebuild it.? Isdigerd authorised the 
Magian hierarchy to retaliate by a goneral destruction 
of the Christian churches throughout the Persian do- 
minions, and by the arrest and punishment of all those 
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who acknowledged themselves to believe the Gospel, 
A fearful slaughter of the Christians in Persia followed 
during five years ;* some, eager for the earthly glory 
and the heavenly rewards of martyrdom, were forward 
to proclaim themselves members of the obnoxious sect; 
others, less courageous or less inclined to self-assertion, 
sought rather to conceal their creed; but these latter 
were carefully sought out, both in the towns and in the 
country districts,? and when convicted were relentlessly 
put to death. Nor was mere death regarded as enough. 
The victims were subjected, besides, to cruel sufferings 
of various kinds,* and the greater number of them 
expired under torture’ Thus Isdigerd alternately op- 
pressed the two religious professions, to one or other of 
which belonged the great mass of his subjects; and, 
having in this way given both parties reason to hate 
him, earned and acquired a unanimity of execration 
which has but seldom been the lot of persecuting 
monarchs, 

At the same time that Isdigerd allowed this violent 
persecution’ of the Christians in his own kingdom of 
Persia, he also sanctioned an attempt to oxtirpate 
Christianity in the dependent country of Armenia. 
Varahran-Sapor, the successor of Chosroés, had ruled 
that territory quietly and peaceably for twenty-one 
years.° He died A.D. 412, leaving behind him a single 
son, Artases, who was at his father’s death aged no 
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more than ten years Under these circumstances, 
Isaac, the Metropolitan of Armenia, proceeded to the 
court of Ctesiphon, and petitioned Isdigerd to replace 
on the Armenian throne the prince who had been 
deposed twenty-one years earlier, and who was still a 
prisoner on parole? in the ‘Castle of Oblivion’—viz. 
Chosroés. Isdigerd acceded to the .request ; and 
Chosroes was released from confinement and restored 
to the throne from which he had been expelled by 
Varahran IV. in A.D. 891. He, however, survived his 
elevation only a year. Upon his decease, a.D. 413, Isdi- 
gerd selected for the viceroyship, not an Arsacid, not 
even an Armenian, but his own son, Sapor, whom he 
forced upon the reluctant provincials, compelling them 
to acknowledge him as monarch (A.D. 418-414), Sapor 
was instructed to ingratiate himself with the Armenian 
nobles, by inviting them to visit him, by feasting them, 
making them presents, holding friendly converse with 
them, hunting with them; and was bidden to use such 
influence as he might obtain to convert the chiefs from 
Christianity 10 Zoroastrianism. The young prince ap- 
pears to have done his best; but the Armenians were 
obstinate, resisted his blandishments, and remained 
Christians in spite of all his efforts. He reigned ® from 
AD, 414 to 418, at the end of which time, learning that 
his father had fallen into ill health, he quitted Armenia 
and returned to the Persian court, in order to press his 
claims to the succession. Isdigerd died soon afterwards* 
(an. 419 or 420); and Sapor made an attempt to seize 
the throne; but there was another pretender whose 
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partisans had more strength, and the viceroy of Arme- 
nia was treacherously assassinated in the palace of his 
father! Armenia remained for three years ina state 
of anarchy; and it was not till Varabran V. had been 
for some time established upon the Persian throne that 
Artases was made viceroy, under the name of Ariasiris 
or Artaxerxes.® 

The coins of Isdigerd I. are not remarkableas works 
of art; but they possess some features of interest. They 
are numerous, and appear to have becn issued from 
various mints,’ but all bear a head of the same type. 
It is that of a middle-aged man, with a short beard ' 
and hair gathered behind the head in 
a cluster of curls. The distinguishing 
mark is the head-dress, which has the 
usual inflated ball above a fragment of 
the old mural crown, and further bears 
a crescent in front, The reverse has 
com oF wenicu™? ™ the usual fire-altar with supporters, 
and is for the most part very rudely executed.4 The 
ordinary legend is, on the obverse, Mazdisn bag ra- 
mashtras Izdikerti, malkan malka Airan, or ‘the Or- 
mazd-worshipping divine most peaceful Isdigerd, king 
of the kings of Iran;’ and on the reverse, Ramashiras 
Ladikerti, ‘the most peaceful Isdigerd.’ In some cases, 
there is a second name, associated with that of the 
monarch, on the reverse, a name which reads cither ‘ Ar- 
dashatri’ (Artaxerxes) § or,‘ Varahran,’* Tt has been 
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conjectured that, where the name of ‘ Artaxerxes’ 
occurs, the reference is to the founder of the empire ;! 
while it is admitted that the ‘Varahran’ intended is 
almost certainly Isdigerd’s son and successor,” Varahran 
V., the ‘Bahram-Gur’ of the modern Persians. Perhaps 
a more reasonable account of the matter would be that 
Isdigerd had originally a son Artaxerxes, whom he in- 
tended to make his successor, but that this son died or 
offended him, and that then he gave his place to 
Varahran, 

The character of Isdigerd is variously represented. 
According to the Oriental writers, he had by nature an 
excellent disposition, and at the time of his accession 
was generally regarded as eminently sage, prudent, and 
virtuous; but his conduct after he became king disap- 
pointed all the hopes that had been entertained of him. 
He was violent, cruel, and pleasure-seeking ; he broke 
all laws human and divine; he plundered the rich, ill- 
used. the poor, despised learning, left those who did 
him a service unrewarded, suspected everybody.® He 
wandered continually about his vast empire, not to 
benefit his subjects, but to make them all suffer equally.* 
Tn curious contrast. with these accounts is the picture 
drawn of him by the Western authors, who celebrate 
his magnanimity and his virtuo,> his peaceful temper, 
his faithful guardianship of Theodosius, and even his 
exemplary picty.® A modern writer? has suggested 





1 Mordimann, Zeitschrift, vol. vill, | dv nat wpdrepo eat rpdzov peyado~ 
p, 65. gpoctyvy diaPédyrog tg rh pddiora, 
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3 Mivkhond, Zfatoire des Sas-| Adyou akiav, 
sanides, pp, 821-2; Tahari, Chro-| ° Theophan, Chronograph, p. 71, 
nique, vol, ii, p, 108, As ‘Iudiyepdye . . . ely dspor Ueo~ 

4 Pabari, vol, ii, p. 104, aeBre ysyover. P ; 

5 Procop, De Bell, Pers. 4, 2:| 7 Malcolm, Hist, of Persia, vol. i. 
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that he was in fact a wise and tolerant prince, whose 
very mildness and indulgence offended the bigots of 
his own country, and caused them to represent his 
character in the most odious light, and do their utmost 
to blacken his memory. But this can scarcely be 
accepted as the true explanation of the discrepancy, It 
appears from the ecclesiastical historians + that, what- 
ever other good qualities Isdigerd may have possessed, 
tolerance at any rate was not among his virtues. In- 
duced at one time by Christian bishops almost to em- 
brace Christianity, he violently persecuted the profes- 
sors of the old Persian religion. Alarmed at a later 
period by the excessive zeal of his Christian preceptors, 
and probably fearful of provoking rebellion among his 
Zoroastrian subjects, he turned round upon his late 
friends, and treated them with acruelty even exceeding 
that previously exhibited towards their adversaries. It 
was probably this twofold persecution that, offending 
both professions, attached to Isdigerd in his own country 
the character. of a harsh and bad monarch. Foreigners, 
who did not suffer from his caprices or his violence, 
might deem him magnanimous and a model of virtue. 
His own subjects with reason detested his rule, and 
branded his memory ,with the well-deserved epithet of 
Al-Athim, ‘the Wicked.’ 

A curious tale is told as to the death of Isdigerd. He 
was still in the full vigour of manhood when one day 
ahorse of rare beauty, without bridle or caparison, 
came of its own accord and stopped before the gate of 
his palace, The news was told to the king, who gave 
orders that the strange steed should be saddled and 
bridled, and prepared to mount it. But the animal 


* Soevat. H, E, vii, 8; Oedrenus,| Monach, 1%. ZEuthym, in the 
p. 886, 0; Theophan, lac, ; Cyrill. | Anatecta Graea, p. 20, 
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reared and kicked, and would not allow anyone to 
come near, till the king himself approached, when the 
creature totally changed its mood, appeared gentle and 
docile, stood perfectly still, and allowed both saddle 
and bridle to be put on. The crupper, however, needed 
some arrangement, and Isdigerd in full confidence pro- 
ceeded to complete his task, when suddenly the horse 
lashed out with one of his hind legs, and dealt the un- 
fortunate prince a blow which killed him on the spot. 
The animal then set off at speed, disembarrassed itself 
of its accoutrements, and galloping away was never 
seen any more! The modern historian of Persia com- 
presses the tale into a single phrase,” and tells us that 
‘Isdigerd died from the kick of a horse:’ but the Per- 
sians of the time regarded the oecurrence as an answer 
to their prayers, and saw in the wild steed an angel 
sent by God! 


1 Tabari, vol. ii, p, 104; Mir-| 7% Malcolm, History of Persia, 
khond, p, 828, yol, i, p. 114, 8 ‘Tabari, lsc. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Internal Troubles on the Death of Isdigerd I. Accession of Varahran V. 
His Persecution of the Christians. Ilis War with Romo, His Rola- 
tions with Armenia from A.D, 422 to A.D, 428, His Wars with the 
Seythic Tribes on iis Hastern Frontier, Eis Strange Death, His 
Coins, His Character, : s 


\ 
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Obapapdyns 4 Tepsdy Buctdebs orparg peyddy.—Procor, De Bell, Pers. i, 2. 


Tr would seem that at the death of Isdigerd there was 
some difficulty as to the succession, Varahran, whom 
he had designated as his heir? appears to have been 
absent from the capital at the time; while another son, 
Sapor, who had held the Armenian throne from .D. 
414 to 418, was present at the seat of government, and 
bent on pushing his claims.? Varahran, if we may be- 
lieve the Oriental writers, who are here unanimous,® 
had been educated among the Arab tribes dependent 
on Persia, who now occupied the greater portion of 
Mesopotamia. His training had made him an Arab 
rather than a Persian ; and he was believed to have in- 
herited the violence, the pride, and the cruelty of his 
father.* His countrymen were therefore resolved that 
they would not allow him to be king. Neither were 
they inclined to admit the claims of Sapor, whose 
government of Armenia had not been particularly suc- 


1 Ses above, p. 279. khond, pp. 828-8; Modjmel-ai- 
? Mos, Chor, iii, 56, Zewarikh (in Journ, Astatique for 
8 Tabori, vol. ii, pp. 105-112; | 1841, p, 15). 
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cessful,! and whose recent desertion of his proper post for 
the advancement of his own private interests was a crime 
against his country which deserved punishment rather 
than reward. Armenia had actually revolted as soon 
as he quitted it, had driven out the Persian garrison,’ 
and was a prey to rapine and disorder. We cannot be 
surprised that, under these circumstances, Sapor’s machi~ 
nations and hopes were abruptly terminated, soon after 
his father’s demise, by his own murder. The nobles 
and chief Magi took affairs into their own hands In- 
stead of sending for Varahran, or awaiting his arrival, 
they selected for king a descendant of Artaxerxes I. 
only remotely related to Isdigerd—a prince of the name 
of Chosroés—and formally placed him upon the throne. 
Bui Varahran was not willing to cede his rights. 
Having persuaded’ the Arabs to embrace his cause, he 
marched upon Ctesiphon at the head of a large force, 
and by some means or other, most probably by the 
terror of his arms,* prevailed upon Chosroés, the nobles, 
and the Magi, to submit to him. The people readily 


1 Mos, Chor, iii, 55. Ile had 
failed cithor to concilinte or over- 
awe the great Armonian chiefs, 

3 Ibid. iii, 56, 

3 ‘Tabor, Ls.c, ; Mirkhond, p, 829. 


what Varahran had suggested was 
done. Chosroés was asked if he 
would make tho attemptihet, but de- 
clined, Vaiahran then took a club, 
and, approaching tho lions, jumped. 


4Tn this part of the history 
fablo has replaced fact. According 
to Tabari ‘and others, Varahran 
made no use of his Arab troops, 
but effected hia purpose by per- 
suading the nobles and challenging 
Chosrots to a trial of a strange 
character. ‘Let the Persian crown,’ 
he said, ‘he placed between two 


hungry lions, chained ono on either | 


side of it, and let that ono of us 
who doves to approach the lions 
and take the crown be acknow- 
ledged as king.’ The proposal 
pleased the nobles and Mugi; and 





on the Back of one, seated himself, 
and, when the other was about to 
sping on him, with two blows 
dashed out the Inains of both { Ils 
then took the crown, and was ac- 
Imowledged king, Chosyoes being 
the first to awear allegiance, (Seo 
Tahari, vol. ii. pp. 117-8; Magoudi, 
vol, ii, p. 616; Mirkhond, pp. 
880-1 ; de ‘We may perhaps 
conelude with anfety from the Per 
sim accounts that there was no 
actual civil war, but that Varahran 
established himself without haying 


! to fight, 
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acquiesced in the change of masters; Chosroés descended 
into a private station, and Varahran, son of Isdigerd, 
became king, 

Varabran seems to have ascended the throne in 
AD, 420.1 He at once threw himself into the hands of 
the priestly party, and, resuming the persecution of the 
Christians which his father had carried on during his 
later years, showed himself, to one moiety of his sub- 
jects at any rate, as bloody and cruel as the late 
nonarch.” Tortures of various descriptions were em- 
dloyed ;® and so grievous was the pressure put upon 
the followers of Christ, that in a short time large num- 
Jers of the persecuted sect quitted the country, and 
slaced themselves under the protection of the Romans. 
Varahran had to consider whether he would quietly 
Wow the escape of these criminals, or would seek to 
enforce his will upon them at the risk of a rupture 
with Rome. He preferred the bolder line of conduct, 
His ambassadors were instructed to require the surren- 
der of the refugees at the court of Constantinople ; * and 
when Theodosius, to his honour, indignantly rejected 
the demand, they had orders to protest against the ems 
peror’s decision, and to threaten him with their master’s 
vengeance, 

Tt happened that at the time there were some other 
outstanding disputes, which caused the relations of the 
two empires to be less amicable than was to be desired. 
The Persians had recently begun to work their gold 


1 Tho date of ‘A.D, 417, which | Z* 2. vol. i, p, 646, 

Patkanian (Journ, As, 1866, p.161) | * Soorat, ZZ, 2, vil, 18; Theo- 
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mines, and had hired experienced persons from -the 
Romans, whose services they found so valuable that 
when the period of the hiring was expired, they would 
not suffer the miners to quit Persia and retwrn to their 
homes. They are also said to have ill-used the Roman 
merchants who traded in the Persian territories, and to 
have actually robbed them of their merchandise.! 
These causes of complaint were not,‘ however, it 
would ‘seem, brought forward by the Romans, who 
contented themselves with simply refusing the demand 
for the extradition of the Christian fugitives, and re- 
frained from making any counter-claims. But their 
moderation was not appreciated ; and the Persian mo- 
narch, on learning that Rome would not restore the 
refugees, declared the peace to be at an end, and im- 
mediately made preparations for war. The Romans 
had, however, anticipated his decision, and took the 
field in force before the Persians were ready. The 
command was entrusted to a general bearing the strange 
name of Ardaburius,? who marched his troops through 
Armenia into the fertile province of Arzanene,® and 
there defeated Narses,! the leader whom Varahian had 
sent against him. Proceeding to plunder Arzanene, 
Ardaburius suddenly heard that his adversary was 
about to enter the Roman province of Mesopotamia, 
which was denuded of troops, and seemed to invite 


1 Soorat, AL 22, 1a.0, 

* This is the first that is heard 
of Ardabmius, Te was of Alanian 
descent, and «was afterwards em- 
ployed to put down the pretender, 

ohaunes (Socr, vii, 24; Olym- 
piodor, ap. Phot, Bibliothee, p. 107 ; 

hilostoig. ZZ, Z, xii, 18), whom 
he made prisoner (4.D, £25). In 
A.D. 427 he was consul, 

5 The form used by Socrates is 
Azazene ; but Theophanea has ‘ Ar- 


zane’ (p. 74, A), whenea we may 
conclude that the district intended 
was that calied Aizanene by An- 
mianus (xxv. 7), which has beer 
already idéntifled with the modein 
Kherzan, (See above, p, 129.) 
4'The name is given as Atses 
(Arsteus) by Theophanes (1..c.), 
but as Narses (Narsmus) by So- 
crates, Tabari says that Narsos 
was a brother of Varnhran (Chee 
nique, vol, ii, pp. 119 and 125), 
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attack. Hastily concluding his raid, he passed from 
Ayrzanene into the threatened district, and was in time 
to prevent the invasion intended by Narses, who, when 
he found his designs forestalled, threw himself into the 
fortress of Nisibis, and there stood on the defensive. 
Ardaburius did not feel himself strong enough to invest 
the town; and for some time the two adversaries re- 
mained inactive, each watching the other. It was 
during this interval that (if we may credit Socrates) 
the Persian general sent a challenge to the Roman, 
inviting him to fix time and place for a trial of strength 
between the two armies. Ardaburius prudently de- 
clined the overture, remarking that the Romans were 
not accustomed to fight battles when their enemies 
wished, but when it suited themselves. Soon afterwards 
he found himself able to illustrate his meaning by his 
actions, Having carefully abstained from attacking 
Nisibis while his strength seemed to him insufficient, he 
suddenly, upon receiving large reinforcements from 
Theodosius, changed his tactics, and, invading Per- 
sian Mesopotamia, marched upon the stronghold held 
by Narses, and formally commenced its siege. 

Hitherto Varahran, confident in his troops or his 
good fortune, had left the entire conduct of the military 
operations to his general; but the danger of Nisibis— 
that dearly won and highly prized possession —seri- 
ously alarmed him, and made him resolve to take the 
field in person with all his forces. Enlisting on his side 
the services of his friends the Arabs, under their great 
sheikh, Al-Amundarus (Moundsir),? and collecting to- 


' Seo above, pp, 285-288, pp. 110-116; Mirkhond, p, $28, 
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igether a strong body of elephants,! he advanced to the 
relief of the beleaguered town. Ardaburius drew off 
on his approach, burned his siege artillery, and retired 
from before the place. Nisibis was preserved ; but soon 
afterwards a disaster is said to have befallen the Arabs, 
who, believing themselves about to be attacked by’ the 
Roman force, were seized with a sudden panic, and, 
rushing in headlong flight to the Euphrates (!), threw 
themselves into its waters, encumbered with their clothes 
and arms, and there perished to the number of a 
hundred thousand? ‘ 

The remaining circumstances of the war are not re- 
lated by our authorities in chronological sequence, But 
as it is certain that the war lasted only two years,’ 
and as the events above narrated certainly belong to 
the earlier portion of it, and seem sufficient for one 
campaign, we may perhaps be justified in assigning to 
the second year, A.D. 421, the other details recorded— 
viz., the siege of Theodosiopolis, the combat between 
Areobindus and Ardazanes, the second victory of Arda- 
burius, and the destruction of the remnant of the Arabs 
by Vitianus. _ 

Theodosiopolis was a city built by the reigning 
emperor, Theodosius IL, in the Roman portion of 
Armenia, near the sources of the Euphrates.+ It was. 
defended “by strong walls, lofty towers, and a deep 
ditch.6 Hidden channels conducted an unfailing sup- 


1 Socrat. Z. Z, vii. 18, sub fin. 

2 This tale is related both by 
Socrates (1.s.¢.) and by Theophanes 
{p. 74,B). It must have had some 
loundation; but no doubt the loss 
is greatly exaggerated, 

Seo the Chronicle of Mareslli- 
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ply of water into the heart of the place, and the public 
granaries were large and generally well stocked with 
provisions.' ‘This town,-recently built for the defence 
of the Roman Armenia, was (it would seem) attacked 
in AD, 421 by Varahran in person? He besieged it 
for above thirty days, and employed against it all the 
means of capture which were known to the military art 
of the period. But the defence was ably conducted by 
the bishop of the city, a certain Eunomius, who was 
resolved that, if he could prevent it, an infidel and per- 
secuting monarch should never lord it over his see, 
Eunomius not merely animated the defenders, but took 
part personally in the defence, and even on one occa- 
sion discharged a stone from a dalista with his own 
hand, and killed a prince who had not confined himself 
to his military duties, but had insulted the faith of the 
besieged. The death of this officer is said to have in- 
duced Varahran to retire, and not further molest Theo- 
dosiopolis.8 

While the fortified towns on either side thus main- 
tained themselves against the attacks made,on them, 
Theodasius, we ave told,‘ gave an independent command 
to the patrician, Procopius, and sent him at the head 
of a body of troops to oppose Varahran, The armies 
met, and weie on the point of engaging when the 
Persian monarch made a proposition to decide the war, 
not by a general battle, but by a single combat. Pro- 
copius assented ; and a warrior was selected on cither 
side, the Persians choosing for their champion a certain 
Ardazanes, and the Romans ‘Areobindus the Goth,’ 
count of the ‘ Feederati.’ In the conflict which followed 
the Persian charged his adversary with his spear, but 
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the nimble Goth avoided the thrust by leaning to one 
side, after which he entangled Ardazanes in a net, and 
then despatched him with his sword. The result was 
accepted by Varahran as decisive of the war, and he 
desisted from any further hostilities. Areobindus? re- 
ceived the thanks of the emperor for his victory, and 
twelve years later was rewarded with the consulship. 
But meanwhile, in other portions of the wide field 
over which the war was raging, Rome had obtained 
additional successes, Ardaburius, who probably still 
commanded in Mesopotamia, had drawn the Persian 
force opposed to him into an ambuscade, and had de- 
stroyed it, together with its seven generals? Vitianus, 
an officer of whom nothing more is known, had extermi- 
nated the remnant of the Arabs who were not drowned. 
in the Euphrates.t The war had gone everywhere against 
the Persians ; and it is not improbable that Varahran, 
before the close of a.p. 421, proposed terms of peace.5 
Peace, however, was not actually made till the next 
year. Early in Av. 422, a Roman envoy, by name 
Maximus, appeared in the camp of Varahran,? and, 
when taken into the presence of the great king, stated 
that he was empowerad by the Roman generals to enter 
into negotiations, but had had no communication with 
the Roman emperor, who dwelt so far off that he had 
not heard of the war, and was so powerful that, if he 
knew of it, he would regard it as a matter of small ac- 
count, It is not likely that Varahran was much im- 


Those details are given by} * Ibid, 
Johan. Malal. only; bué the com«| © John of Malala males Varah~ 
bat is montioned ‘also by Sootates | ran propose pence immediately after 
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pressed by these falschoods; but he was tired of the 
war ; he had found that Rome could hold her own, and 
that he was not likely to gain anything by prolonging 
it; and le was in difficulties as 10 provisions,’ whereof 
his supply had yun shoyt. He was therefore well in- 
clmed to entertain Maximus’s proposals favourably. 
The corps of the ‘Immortals,’ however, which was in 
his camp, took a different view, and entreated to be 
allowed an opportunity of attacking the Romans un- 
awares, while they believed negotiations to be going on, 
considering that under such circumstances they would 
be certain of victory. Varahran, according to the Ro- 
man writer who is here our sole authority,? consented, 
The Immortals made their attack, and the Romans 
were at first in some danger; but the unexpected 
artival of a reinforcement saved them, and the Immor- 
tals were defeated and cut off toa man, After this, 
Varahran made peace with Rome through the instru- 
mentality of Maximus,’ consenting, it would scem, not 
merely that Rome should harbour the Persian Christ- 
jans, if she pleased, but also that all pevsecution of 
Christians should henceforth cease throughout his own 
empire.* 

The formal conclusion of peace was accompanied, 
and perhaps helped forward, by the well-judging charity 
of an admirable prelate. Acacius, bishop of Amida, 
pitying the condition of the Persian prisoners whom the 
Romans had captured during their raid into Arzanene, 


1 Soniat. vii, 20, Othe1s mention, as concerned ip the 

3 Socrates, The destruction of | vegotintions, Telion, Anatoliug, and 
the ‘ Immortals’ is mentioned also | Procopius. (See Theophan, p. 76, 
by Theophanes (p. 74, B), but|B; Cedren, p, 841, D; Sidon. 
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and. were dragging off into slavery, interposed to save 
them ; and, employing for the purpose all the gold and 
silver plate that he could find in the churches of his 
diocese, ransomed as many as seven thousand captives, 
supplied their immediate wants with the utmost ten- 
derness, and sent them to Varahran,! who can scarcely 
have failed to be impressed by an act so unusual in 
ancient times. Our sceptical historian remarks, with 
more apparent sincerity than usual, that this act was 
calculated ‘to inform the Persian king of the true 
spirit of the religion which he persecuted,’ and that the 
name of the doer might well ‘ have dignified the saintly 
calendar’? These remarks are just ; and it is certainly 
to be regretted that, among the many unknown or 
doubtful names of canonised Christians to which the 
Church has given her sanction, there is no mention 
mace of Acacius of Amida. 

Varahran was perhaps the more disposed to conclude 
his war with Rome from the troubled condition of his 
own portion of Armenia, which imperatively required 
his attention, Since the withdrawal from that region 
of his brother Sapor® in a.p, 418 or 419, the country 
had had no king. It had fallen into a state of complete 
anarchy and wretchedness; no taxes were collected ; the 
roads were not safo; the strong robbed and oppressed 
the weak at their pleasure.* Isaac, the Armenian 
patriarch, and the other bishops, had quitted their sees 
and taken refugein Roman Armenia,’ where they were 


1 Socrat, lsc, tres annos ab rectore vacua fuorit, 
® Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol, | et_misee spoliata, adeo ut vecti- 
iv, p, 167, alin regia deficerent, et plebis 
* See above, p, 277. itinera intercluderentur, omnisque 
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received favourably by the prefect of the East, Anato- 
lius, who no doubt hoped by their aid to win over to 
his master the Persian division of the country, Varah- 
ran’s attack on Theodosiopolis had been a counter 
movement, and had been designed to make the Romans 
tremble for their own possessions, and throw them back 
on the defensive. But the attack had failed; and on 
its failure the complete loss of Armenia probably seemed. 
imminent. Varahran therefore hastened to make peace 
with Rome, and, having so done, proceeded to give 
his attention to Armenia, with the view of placing 
matters there on a satisfactory footing. Convinced that 
he could not retain Armenia unless with the good-will 
of the nobles,! and believing them to be deeply attached 
to the royal stock of the Arsacids, he brought forward 
a prince of that noble house, named Artases, a son of 
Varahran-Sapor, and, investing him with the ensigns of 
royalty, made him take the illustrious name of Arta- 
xerxes, and delivered into his hands the entire govern- 
ment of the country. These proceedings are assigned 
to the year A.D. 422,? the ycar of the peace with Rome, 
and must have followed very shortly after the signature 
of the treaty. 

Tt might have been expected that this arrangement 
would have satisfied the nobles of Armenia, and have 
given that unhappy country a prolonged period of re- 
pose. But the personal character of Artaxerxes was, 
unfortunately, bad ; the Armenian nobles were, perhaps, * 
capricious ; and after a trial of six years it was resolved 
that the rule of the Arsacid monarch could not be en- 


* Mos, Chor, iii, 68: ‘Rex Per-| * See St. Martin, Mémotres sur 
sarum Veramus, sine satrapis Ar- | U’drmdénie, vol. i, p. 410; Notes to 
meniis soutonens eam se tenere non | Le Boau’s Bas-Lmpire, vol, vi. p. 82. 
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dured, and that Varahran should be requested to make 
Armenia a province of his empire, and to place it under 
the government of a Persian satrap. The movement 
was resisted with all his force by Isaac, the patriarch, 
who admitted the profligacy of Artaxerxes and deplored 
it, but held that the rule of a Christian, however lax he 
might be, was to be preferred to that of a heathen, how- 
ever virtuous.? The nobles, however, were determined ; 
and the opposition of Isaac had no other result than to 
involve him in the fall of his sovereign. Appeal was 
made to the Persian king ;® and Varahran, in solemn 
state, heard the charges made against Artaxerxes by 
his subjects, and listened to his reply to them. At the 
end he gave his decision. Artaxerxes was pronounced 
to have forfeited his crown, and was deposed ; his pro- 
perty was confiscated, and his person committed to 
safe custody. The monarchy was declared to be at an 
end; and Persarmenia was delivered into the hands of 
a Persian governor.* The patriarch Isaac was at the 
same time degraded from his office and detained in 
Persia as a prisoner. It was not till some years later 
that he was released, allowed to return into Armenia, 
and to resume, under certain restrictions, his episcopal 
functions. 

The remaining circumstances of the reign of Varah- 


+ Mos, Chor, ili, 03, 

2 ‘Tho reply of Isaac to the nobles 
ig not ill rendered by Gibbon: ‘Our 
king is too much addicted to licen- 
tious pleasures; but he has been 
purified in the holy waters of bap- 
tism. Te is a lover of women; 
but he does not adore the fixe or 
the elements, IIe may deserve the 
veproach of lewdness; but he is 
mm undoubted ertholic, and his 
faith is pure though bis manners 
are flagitious, I will never d¢on- 


agent to abandon my sheep to the 
rage of devouring wolves; and you 
would soon repent your 1ash ox- 
change of the infirmities of a be- 
liever for the specious virtues of a 
heathen’ (Decline and Fall, vol. iv, 
p. 169.) 

8 Mos, Chor, ili, 64 

4 Ybid, ‘he name of the first 
governor, according to Moses, was 
‘Virniher-Sapor, 

® Ibid, iii, 66, 
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ran V. come to us wholly through the Oricnial wrilors, 
amid whose exaggerations and fables it is very difficult 
to discern the truth. There can, however, be little 
doubt that it was during the reign of this prince that 
those terrible struggles commenced between the Persians 
and their neighbours upon the north-east which con- 
tinued, from the early part of the fifth till the middle 
of the sixth century, to endanger the very exist- 
ence of the empire. Various names are given 1o the 
people with whom Persia waged her wars during this 
period. They are called Turks,’ Huns,” sometimes even 
Chinese; but these terms scem to be used in a 
vague way, as ‘Scythian’ was by the ancients; and 
the special ethnic designation of the people appears to 
be quite a different name from any of them. Ii is a 
name the Persian form of which is Huithal or Hai- 
ahéleh,* the Armenian Hephthagh,> and the Greek 
‘Ephthalites,’ or sometimes ‘ Nephthalites.’® Different 
conjectures have been formed as to its origin; but none 
of them can be regarded as more than an ingenious 


theory.’ All that we know of the Ephthalites is, that 


1 Tabaii, vol. ii, p, 119 ; Magoudi, 
vol. ii. p. 190; Mintthond, p, 8865 
Modymet-al-Tewarikh, p, 518, 

? Procop. De Ball, Pers. i, 8; 
Cosmas Indicopleust. in Montfau- 
con’s Collectio nova Patruni, tom, ii. 
pp. 337-9 ; Abutpharag. Chronicon, 
tom. ii, p. 77; Eliséo, p, 12, 

3 Mirkhond calls the invader ‘the 
Khacan of China’ (p. 884), though 
he speaks of tho army as composed 
of Turks, 

* Mirkhond, p, 848 ; Afodjmel-al- 
Tewarikh, p. 617, Tabari, vol, ii, 
p. 128, 
5 Mos. Chor, Geogr, Armen. § 02, 
I take this fornt from M. Vivien 
St. Martin, to whose little work on 
the Ephbtholites (Les Huns Blanca 





ou Ephthalites, Pavia, 1840) I own 
myself much indebted. “Whiston’s 
translation gives tho word as Tloph- 
thal fii 
® Both roadings occur in the 
MSS, of Procopius, (See the note 
of Dindorf in tho adition of Nic- 
bubr, p. 16.) Theophanes has 
Neg(adirar only (Chronograph. pp. 
105-6). Neptiadtratis also tha form 
used by Agathias (iv. 27), Monan- 
der Protector has "LpYa\ira (Irs, 0 
and 18), . 
7M. Vivien St. Martin soeks to 
identify the Ephthalites with the 
Yue-chi, one form of whose name he 
believes to have been 27-ta, or Fo- 
tha (Les Huns Blanes, pp. 87-00), 
Others, eg, Deguignes, have seen 


a tapas I 
‘* ~se 
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they were established in force, during the fifth and 
sixth centuries of our era, in the regions east of the 
Saspian, especially in those beyond the Oxus river, and 
that they were generally regarded as belonging to the 
Scythic or Finno-Turkie population, which, at any 
rate from B.c, 200, had become powerful in that region. 
They were called ‘White Huns’ by some of the Greeks ;+ 
but it is admitted that they were quite distinct from the 
Huns who invaded Europe under Attila ;? and it may 
be doubted whether the term ‘Hun’ is more appro- 
priate to them than that of Turk or even of Chinese. 
The description of their physical character and habits 
left us by Procopins, who wrote when they were at 
the height of their power, is decidedly adverse to the 
view that they were really Huns. ‘They were a light- 
complexioned race, whereas the Huns were decidedly 
swart;* they were not ill-looking, whereas the Huns 
were hideous; they were an agricultural people, while 
the Huns were nomads; they had good laws, and were 
tolerably well civilised, but the Huns were savages. It 
is probable that they belonged to the Thibetic or Tur- 
kish stock, which has always been in advance of the 
Finnic, and has shown a greater aptitude for political 
organisation and social progress. 

We are told that the war of Varahran V, with this 
people commenced with an invasion of his kingdom by 
their Khacan, or Khan,‘ who crossed the Oxus with an 


in the word Ephthalite a yoot| 4 ‘Khan’ is the modem con- 
Tié-1é, which they regard as equiva- | tracted form of the word which is 
lont to Turk, found in the middle ages ns Khagan 

1 As Procopina (Lac,), Theo- | or Chagan, and in the Persian and 
phanes (p. 106, 0), and Cosmas} Arabic writers as Khakan or Kha- 


(lae,). ean, Its original root is probably 
2 Procop, 1,s.c. the Khak, which meant ‘ing’ in 
5 Jomandes, De Gothorwm rebus | ancient Susianian, in Ethiopie (Ti+ 
gestis, § 85, hakah), and in Egyptian (2yk-sos). 
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army of 28,000 (or; according to others, of 250,000) 
men,! and carried fire and sword into some of the most 
fertile provinces of Persia.’ The rich oasis, known as 
Meru or Merv, the ancient Margiana, is especially men- 
tioned as overrun by his, troops,? which are said by 
‘some to have crossed the Eburz range into Khorassan 
and to have proceeded westward as far as Rei, or 
Rhages.’ When news of the invasion reached the Per- 
sian court, the alarm felt was great; Varahran was 
pressed to assemble his forces at once and encounter 
the unknown enemy; he, however, professed complete 
indifference, said that the Almighty would preserve the 
empire, and that, for his own part, he was going to 
hunt in Azerbijan,* or Media Atropatene. During his 
absence the government could be conducted by Narses, 
his brother, All Persia was now thrown into conster- 
nation; Varahran was believed to have lost his senses ; 
and it was thought that the only prudent course was to 
despatch an embassy to the Khacan, and make an ar- 
rangement with him by which Persia should acknow- 
ledge his suzerainty and consent to pay him a tribute.> 
Ambassadors accordingly were sent; and the invaders, 
satisfied with the offer of submission, remained in the 
position which they had taken wp, waiting for the tri- 
bute, and keeping slack guard, since they considered 
that they had nothing to fear. Varahran, however, 
was all the while preparing to fall upon them unawares, 
He had started for Azcrbijan with a small body of 


1 The moderatoestimnte of 25,000; * Ibid. p, 884, Compare Ma- 
ia found in Mirkhond fr 334) and } goudi, vol. 41, p, 190. 
in the Rozut-ul-Suffa (Malcolm, yol.|  * Tabari, vol, ii, p. 110; ALudj 
is B 117). Tabmi (vol, ii, p. 119) | mel-al-Tewarikh, p. 516; Mivkhond, 
and the Zeenut-al-Tewarikh have | p. 384, 
260,000, 5 Tabari, 1.s.c, ; Mirkhond, p.985, 
9 Mirkhond, pp, 894 and 336, 
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picked warriors; 1 he had drawn some further strength 
from Armenia ;? he proceeded along the mountain line 
through Taberistan, Hyrcania, and Nissa (Nishapur), 
marching only by night, and caiefully masking his 
movements. In this way he reached the neighbour- 
hood of Merv unobserved. He then. planned and exe- 
cuted a night attack on the invading army which was 
completely successful, Attacking his adversaries sud- 
denly and in the dark—alarming them, moreover, with 
strange noises,’ and at the same time assaulting them 
with the utmost vigour—he put to flight the entire 
Tatar army. The Khan himself was killed ;° and the 
flying host was pursued to the banks of the Oxus. The 
whole of the camp equipage fell into the hands of the 
victors; and Khatoun, the wife of the great Khan, was 
taken." The plinder was of enormous value, and com- 
prised the royal crown with its rich setting of pearls.” 
After this suecess, Varahran, to complete his victory, 
sent one of his generals across the Oxus at the head of 
a large force, and falling upon the Tatars in their own 
country defeated them a second time with great 
slaughter.® The enemy then prayed for peace, which 
was granted them by the victorious Varahran, who at 


1 Tabari inakes the number only 
800 (vol. ii, p. 110); but Mi- 
Khond gives the more probable 
figure of 7,000 (p, 836). 

9 Mivkhond, p, 886, 

§ Ibid. p. 886, 

4 The noiso wag winde, we are 
told, by filling the dried skins of 
oxen with pobbles, and attaching 
them to the necks of the hoisds, 
which, as thoy charged, made tho 
stones rattle (Mlirkhond, 1.8.c.; 
Malcolm, vol. i: p. 118), Somo 
authois make Varalian catch a 
number of wild beasta and let them 
loose upon the ‘Tatars (Afod/mel-al- 





5 
Tewarikh, p. 617), 

5 Magoudi, vol, ii, p. 190; Mir- 
khond, p. 887, 

© Tabari, vol, ii, p. 121, 

7 According to Tabmi (p. 120), 
the crown was ornamented with 
several thousands of peatla, Com- 

are the pearl omamentation of the 

Sassanian crowns upon the coins, 
especially those of Sapor IT, 

8 Tabari, Ls.c.; AMadymel-al-Te- 
warilh, p G17, The latter work 
oxpressly calls this an invasion of 
the country of Zayathelah (io, of 
the Ephthalites). 
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the same time erected a column to mark the boundary 
of his empire in this quarter,’ and appointing his 
brother Narses governor of Khorassan, ordered him to 
fix his residence at Balkh, and to prevent the Tatars 
from making incursions across the Oxus,? It appears 
that these precautions were successful, for we hear 
nothing of any further hostilities in this quarter during 
the remainder of Varahran’s reign. 

The adventures of Varahran in India, and the en- 
largement of his dominions in that direction by the act 
of the Indian king, who is said to have voluntarily 
ceded to him Mekran and‘ Scinde in return for his ser~ 
vices against the Empcror of China,’ cannot be re- 
garded as historical. Scarcely more so is the story that 
Persia had no musicians in his day, for which reason he 
applied to the Indian monarch, and obtained from. him 
twelve thousand performers, who became the ancestors 
of the Luvs 

After a reign which is variously estimated at nine- 
teen, twenty, twenty-one, and twenty-three years,’ Va- 
rahran died by a death which would have been thought 
incredible, had not a repetition of the disaster, on the 
traditional site, been witnessed by an English traveller 
in comparatively recent times, The Persian writers 
state that Varahran was engaged in the hunt of the 
wild ass, when his horse came suddenly upon a deep 


1 Modjmel-al-Tewarikh, p. 617 3 | the Modjmel-al-Tewarikh montions 


Yabari, vol. ii, p, 120; Mirkhond, 
p. 887. 

> Tabari, Ls.c, 

8 Thid, vol. ii, pp, 124-8. Com- 
pare Magondi, vol. ii. p. 191; Afodj- 
mel-al-Tewarikh, p, 618; Mirkhond, 
pp, 887-340, 

* Modjmel-al-Tewarikh, p, 616. 

5 Butychius (vol. i: p, 80) says 
cighteen yenrs and eleven months; 


nineteen years, but prefers twenty- 
thice (p, 61d); Agathias (iv. 27), 
Theophanes (p. 71, D), and Abul- 
pharagivs (p. OL) say twenty; Pat- 
tanian (Journ, Astatique for 1800, 
p. 161 “prefers twenty-one; Ma. 
goudi (vol. ii, p, 190) and Tabari 
(vol. i. p, 126) agree with the 
Modjmeb-al-Tewarikh in giving the 
number as twenty-three, 
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pool, or spring of water, and either plunged into it, or 
threw’ his rider into it, with the result that Varahran 
sank and never reappeared. The supposcd scene of 
the incident is a valley between Ispahan and Shiraz. 
Here, in 1810, an English soldier lost. his life through 
bathing in the spring traditionally declared to be that 
which proved fatal to Varahran.? The coincidence has 
caused the general acceptance of a tale which would 
probably have been otherwise regarded as altogether 
romantic and mythical. 

The coins of Varahran V. are chiefly remarkable for 
their rude and coarse workmanship and for the number of 
the mints from which they were issued, The mint-marks 
include Ctesiphon, Ecbatana, Ispahan, Arbela, Ledan, 
Nehavend, Assyria, Chuzistan, Media, and Kerman, 
or Carmania.® The ordinary legend is, upon the obverse, 
Mazdisn bay Varahran matha, or Muzdisn bag Varahran 
rastt malka, and on the reverse, ‘ Varahran,’ together 
with a mint-mark. ‘The head-dress has the mural crown 
in front. and behind, but interposes between these two 
detached ‘fragments a crescent and a circle, emblems, 
no doubt, of the sum and moon 
gods. The reverse shows the usual 
fire-altar, with guards, or attendants, 
watching it, The king's head ap- 
pears in the flame upon the altar. 

According to the Oriental writers, 
Varahran V. was one of the best of 
the Sassanian princes. He carefully °™% °° “em 
administered justice among his numerous subjects, re- 
mitted arrears of taxation, gave pensions to men of 





1 Tebari, p, 126; Mirkhond, p. vol. i i ip. 121, note. 
Mordémann, i in the Zeitsche ift, 


41, 
2 Malcolm, History of Porsia, al vill, pp. 68-70, 
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science and letters, encowaged agriculture, and was 
extremely liberal in the relief of poverty and dlistress.! 
His faults were, that he was over-generous and over- 
fond of amusement, especially of the chase. ‘The nick- 
name of ‘Bahram-Gur,’ by which he is known to the 
Orientals, marks this last-named predilection, transferring 
to him, as it does, the name of the animal which was 
the especial object of his pursuit.? But he was almost 
equally fond of dancing and of games.? Still it does 
not appear that his inclination for amusements ren- 
dered him neglectful of public affairs, or at all interfered 
with his administration of the State. Persia is said to 
have been in a most flourishing condition during his 
reign.4 He may not have gained all the successes that 
are ascribed to him; but he was undoubtedly an active 
prince, brave, energetic, and clear-sighted. He judi- 
ciously brought the Roman war to a close when a new 
and formidable enemy appeared on his north-eastern 
frontier ; he wisely got rid of the Armenian difficulty, 
which had been a stwmbling-block in the way of his 
predecessors for two hundred years; ho inflicted a 
check on the aggressive Tatars, which indisposed. them 
to renew hostilities with Persia for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. It would seem that he did not much appreciate 
at;° but he encouraged learning, and did his best to 
advance science.® 


© Modjmel-al-Towarikh, p. 615;} + Ibid. p, 888; Tabari p, 118, 
Tabari, vol, ii, p, 118; Mirkhond,| * Tho ‘sculptures which Ker 
Pp. 882-3; Magondi, vol. ii, p, 100, | Porter assigned to this princa 

4 Tho wild ass is called by the | (Zravels, vol. i, pp. 683-610) hava 
Persians yer or your, Eutychius, | nothing that real. ly connects them 
in speaking of Varahran Y., writes } with him, In none of them is tho 
the word Jaw (vol ii, pp. 80 and | hend-dress of tho king that which 
83). appeara on the coina of Varahran V, 
Mirkhond, p, 884, " Mirkhond, p, 882, 
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Tue successor of Varahran V. was his son, Isdigerd the 
Second, who ascended the Persian throne without op- 
posilion in the year .p. 440.1 His first act was to 
declare war against Rome, The Roman forces were, it 
would seem, concentrated in the vicinity of Nisibis ;? 
and Isdigerd may have feared that they would make 
an attack upon the place. He therefore anticipated 
them, and invaded the empire with an army composed. 
in part of his own subjects, but in part also of troops 
from the surrounding nations, Saracens, Tzani, Isau- 
rians, and Euns (Ephthalites? ) served under his stend- 
ard; 8 and a sudden incursion was made into the Roman 
territory, for which the imperial officers were wholly 
unprepared, .A considerable impression would pro- 
bably have been produced, had not the weather proved 
exccedingly unpropitious, Storms of rain and hail 
hindered the advance of the Persian troops, and allowed. 


o 





1 Seo Clinton, ZH 2 vol i. p. OP 25) with Moses of Choréné 
546, Mordimann puts hisaccossion | (ii, 67, ad init.) shows Clinton to 
in AD. 444 (Zeitschrift, vol, viii. | be right. 

p. 70); Patkanian (own, Asia-| # Nos, Chor. Lac, 

tique, 1860, p. 167) in ap, 488.] ° Marcellinus, Chron, 1s.c, 

But a comparison of Marcellinus 
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the Roman generals a breathing space, during which 
they collected an army.1 But the Empcror Theodosius 
was anxious that the flames of war should not be re- 
lighted in this quarter; and his instructions to the 
prefect of the Hast, the Count Anatolius,? wore such ag 
speedily led to the conclusion, first of a truce for a year, 
and then of a lasting treaty. Anatolius repaired as 
ambassador to the Persian camp, on foot and alone, so 
as to place himself completely in Isdigerd’s power—an 
act which so impressed the latter that (we are told) he 
at once agreed to make peace on the terms which Ana- 
tolius suggested. The exact nature of these terms is 
not recorded ; but they contained at least one unusual 
condition. The Romans and Persians agreed that 
neither party should construct any new fortified post 
in the vicinity of the other’s territory—a loose phrase 
which was likely to be variously interpreted, and might 
easily lead to serious complications. 

It is difficult to understand this sudden conclusion of 
peace by a young prince, evidently anxious to reap 
laurels, who in the first year of his reign had, at the 
head of a large army, invaded the dominions of a neigh 
bour, The Roman account, that he invaded, that he 
was practically unopposed, and that then, out of polite- 
ness towards the prefect of the Hast, he voluntarily 
retired within his own frontier, ‘having done nothing 
disagreeable,’ * is as improbable a narrative as we often 
meet with, even in the pages of the Byzantine historians. 





1 Theodorot, ZH. EZ. v, 87, Tho (sc). 
invasion is wrongly assigned by this} " $ Procop, la.a: Ti» epiyyy 
writer to the reign of Varahran V,, | Euvexwipyaey ore Gamep 'Avard\og 
which was just ended. ampig adrod Expnter, 

* Procop. Do Bell, Pers, i, 2.|  * "Edpace ot obdty dyapt (Procop, 
Anatolius is also mentioned as con- | La.c. 
cluding the peace by Marcollinus . 
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Something has evidently been kept back. If Isdigerd 
returned, as Procopius declares, without effecting any- 
thing, he must have been recalled by the occurrence of 
troubles in some other part of his empire.! But it is, 
perhaps, as likely that he retired, simply because he 
had effected the object with which he engaged in the 
war, It was a constant practice of the Romans to ad- 
vance their frontier by building strong towns on or 
near a debatable border, which attracted to them the 
submission of the neighbouring district, The recent 
building of Theodosiopolis? in the eastern part of Ro- 
man Armenia had been an instance of this practice. It 
was perhaps being pursued elsewhere along the Per- 
sian border, and the invasion of Isdigerd may have 
been intended to check it. If so, the proviso of the . 
treaty recorded by Procopius would have afforded him 
the security which he required, and have rendered. it 
unnecessary for him to continue the war any longer. 
His arms shortly afterwards found employment in 
another quarter, The Tatars of the Transoxianian 
regions were once more troublesome ; and in order to 
check or prevent the incursions which they were always 
ready Lo make, if they were unmolested, Isdigerd under- 
took a long war on his north-eastern frontier, which he 
conducted with a resolution and perseverance not very 
common in the Iast, Leaving his vizier, Mihr-Narses, 
to represent him at the seat of government, he trans- 
forred his own residence to Nishapur,’ in the moun- 
tain region between the Persian and Kharesmian 
deserts, and from that convenient post of observation 
directed the military operations against his active 


1 So ‘Tillemont suspects (2/ist,{ —* Patkanian in the Journal Asia- 
des Empercw a, tom, vi. pp. 89-40), | tigue for 1866, pp. 164-6. 
2 Seo above, p, 287, 
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enemies, making a campaign against them regularly 
every year from A.D, 443 to 451. In the year last 
mentioned he crossed the Oxus, and, attacking the 
Ephthalites in their own territory, obtained a complete 
success, driving the monarch from the cultivated por- 
tion of the country, and forcing him to take refuge in 
the desert.’ So complete was his victory that he seems | 
to have been satisfied with the result, and, regarding the 
war as terminated, to have thought the tinte.was come 
for taking in hand an arduons task, long contemplated, 
but not hitherto actually attempted. 

This was no less a matter than the foycible conver- 
sion of Armenia to the faith of Zoroaster!’ It has been 
already noted? that the religious differences which— 
from the time when the Armenians, antigipating Con- 
stantine, adopted as the religion of their state and 
nation the Christian faith (ab. 4.o. 800)—separated the 
Armenians from the Persians, were a cause of weak- 
ness to the latter, more especially in their contests with 
Rome. Axmenia was always, naturally, upon the 
Roman side, since a religious sympathy united it with 
the court of Constantinople, and an exactly opposite 
feeling tended to detach it from the court of Ctesiphon. 
The alienation would have been, comparatively speak- 
ing, unimportant, after the division of Armenia be- 
tween the two powers, had that division been regarded 
by either party as final, or as precluding the formation 
of designs upon the territory which each had agreed 
should be held by the other, But there never yet had 
been a time when such designs had ceased to be enter- 
tained ; and in the war which Isdigerd had waged with 
Theodosins at the beginning of his reign, Roman in- 


2 Patkanian in the Jounal Asiatique for 1806, p. 164, 
2 ape ol. atique for 1806, p. 164, 
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trigues in Persarmenia had forced him to send an army 
into that country.! The Persians felt, and felt with 
reason, that so long as Armenia remained Christian and 
Persia held to the faith of Zoroaster, the relations of 
the two countrics could never be really friendly; Per- 
sia would always have a traitor in her own camp; 
and in any time of difficulty—especially in any dif- 
ficulty with Rome—might look to see this portion of 
her territory go over to the enemy. We cannot be 
surprised if Persian statesmen were anxious to termi- 
nale so unsatisfactory a state,of things, and cast about 
for a means whereby Armenia might be won over, 
and made a real friend instead of a concealed enemy. 
The means which suggested itself to Isdigerd as the 
simplest and most natural, was, as above observed, the 
conversion of the Armenians to the Zoroastrian religion. 
Tn the early part of his reign, he entertained a hope of 
. effecting his purpose by persuasion, and sent his vizier, 
Mihr-Narses, into the country, with orders to use all 
possible peaceful means—gifts, blandishments, promises, 
threats, removal of malignant chiefs—to induce Arme- 
nia to consent to a change of religion? Mihr-Narsds 
did his best, but failed signally. He carried off the , 
chiefs of the Christian party, not only from Armenia, 
but from Iberia and Albania, telling them that Isdigerd 
required their services against the Tatars, and forced 
them ‘with their followers to take part in the Eastern 
war? THe committed Armenia to the care of the Mar- 
grave, Vasag, a native prince who was well inclined to the 


1 Tho entrance of the army is] Roman intiigues, 
noted by Moses of Choréné (Ziist.| * St. Martin, Recherches sur 
Armen, iii. 68), Wo can scarcely | ?drménis, tom. i, p. 822, 
he mistaken in regarding ita en-| § Ibid. p, 328, 
trance as required on account of : 
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Persian cause, and gave him instructions to bring about 
the change of religion by a policy of conciliation, But 
the Armenians were obstinate. Neither threats, nor 
promises, nor persuasions had any effect. It was in 
vain that a manifesto was issued, painting the religion 
of Zoroaster in the brightest colours, and requiring all 
persons to conform to it. It was to no purpose that 
arrests were made, and punishments threatened. . The 
Armenians declined to yield either to argument or to 
menace ; and no progress at all was made in the direc- 
tion of the desired conversion. 

In the year A.D. 450, the patriarch Joseph, by the 
general desire of the Armenians, held a great assembly, 
at which it was carried by acclamation, that the Arme- 
nians were Christians, and would continue such, what- 
ever it might cost them. If it was hoped by this to 
induce Isdigerd to lay aside his proselytising schemes, 
the hope was a delusion. Isdigerd retaliated by sum- 
moning to his presence the principal chiefs, viz., Vasag, 
the Margrave ;1 the Sparaped, or commander-in-chief, 
Vartan, the Mamigonian; Vazten, prince of Iberia; 
Vatché, king of Albania, &.; and having got them into 
his power, threatened them with immodiate death, un- 
less they at once renounced Christianity and made 
profession of Zoroastrianism. The chiefs, not having 
the spirit of martyrs, unhappily yielded, and declared 
themselves converts; whereupon Isdigerd sent them 
back to their respective countries, with orders to force 
everywhere on their fellow-countrymen a similar 
change of religion. 

Upon this, the Armenians and Iberians broke out in 


* The Armenian term is Marz- | pares ‘Margrave’ (Journ, Asiatique, 
pan, ‘Protector of the Border, | 1866, p. 114), 
with which Patkanian well com- 
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open revolt. ‘Vartan, tho Mamigonian, repenting of 
his weakness, abjured his new creed, resumed. the pro- 
fession of Christianity, and made his peace with Joseph, 
the patriarch.t He then called the people to arms, and. 
in a short time collected a force of a hundred thousand 
men, Three armies were formed, to act separately 
under different generals. One watched Azerbijan, or 
Media Atropatene, whence it was expected that their 
main attack would be made by the Persians ; another, 
under Vartan, proceeded to the relief of Albania, where 
proceedings were going on similar to those which had 
driven Armenia into rebellion ; the third, under Vasag, 
occupied a central position in Armenia, and was in- 
tended to move wherever danger should threaten.2. An 
attempt was at the same time made to induce the 
Roman emperor, Marcian, to espouse the cause of 
the rebels, and send troops to their assistance; but this 
attempt was unsuccessful, Marcian had but recently 
asconded the throne,’ and was, perhaps, scarcely fixed 
in his seat. He was advanced in years, and naturally 
unenterprising. Moreover, the position of affairs in 
‘Western Turope was such, that Marcian might expect 
at any moment to be attacked by an overwhelming 
force of northern barbarians, cruel, warlike,*and un- 
sparing. Attila was in A.D. 451 at the height of his 
power ; he had not yet been worstéd at Chalons ; * and 
the terrible Huns, whom he led, might in a few months 
destroy the Western, and be ready to fall upon the 


1 §t. Marlin, Reoherches, p. 824, 4 The battle of Chalons was 
2 Thid. p, 826, fought in the autumn of ap, 451 
8 Marcian became emperor in | (Clinton, / 2, vol. i, p, 642), On 
August, A.v, 450, The application | the power of Attila at this time, 
to him for aid was made, according} eee Gibbon (Decline and Fall, 
to St. Martin, towards the end of | vol. iv. pp. 281-6). 
A.D, 450, or early in a.d, 451, 
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Eastern empire. Armenia, consequently, was left to hor 
own resources, and had to combat the Persians single- 
handed, Even so, she might probably have succeeded, 
have maintained her Christianity, or even recovered her 
independence, had her people been of one mind, and 
had no defection from the national cause manifested 
itself. But Vasag, the Marzpan, had always been half- 
hearted in the quarrel; and, now that the crisis was 
come, he determined on going wholly over to the 
Persians, He was able to carry with him the army 
which he commanded ; and thus Armenia was divided 
against itself: and the chance of victory was well-nigh 
lost before the struggle had begun. When the Per- 
sians took the field, they found half Armenia ranged 
upon their side; and, though a long and bloody con- 
test followed, the end was certain from the beginning. 
After much desultory warfare, a great battle was fought 
in the sixteenth year of Isdigerd (4.. 455 or 456), be- 
tween the Christian Armenians on the one side, and 
the Persians, with their Armenian abettors, on the other. 
The Persians were victorious ; Vartan, and his brother, 
Ilemaiag, were among the slain; and the patriotic 
party found that no further resistance was possible.t 
The patriarch, Joseph, and the other bishops, were 
seized, carried off to Persia, and martyred. Zoroastri- 
anism was enforced upon the Armenian nation. All 
accepted it, except a few, who either took refuge in 
the dominions of Rome, or fled to the mountain fast- 
nesses of Kurdistan.” 

The resistance of Armenia was scarcely overborne, 
when war once more broke out in the East, and Isdi- 
gerd was forced to turn his attention to the defence: of 





' St. Martin, Recherches sur U'Arménic, vol. i, p. 827, 3 Thid, 
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his frontier against the aggressive Ephthalites, who, after 
remaining quiet for three or four years, had again flown. 
to arms, had crossed the Oxus, and invaded Khorassan 
in force! On his first advance, the Persian monarch 
was so far successful, that the invading hordes seem to 
have retired, and left Persia to itself; but when Isdi- 
gerd, having resolved to retaliate, led his own forces 
into the Ephthalite country, they took heart, resisted. 
him, and, having tempted him into an ambuseade, suc- 
ceeded in inflicting upon him a severe defeat. Isdi- 
gerd was forced to retixe hastily within his own borders, 
and to leave the honours of victory to his assailants, 
whose triumph must have encouraged them to continue 
year after year their destructive inroads into the north- 
eastern provinces of the empire. 

It was not long after the defeat which he suffered in 
this quarter, that Isdigerd’s reign came to an end. He 
died A.D, 457, after having held the throne for seven- 
teen or (according to some) for nineteen years? He 
‘was a prince of considerable ability, determination, and 
courage, That his subjects called him ‘the Clement ’® 
is at first sight surprising, since clemency is certainly 
not the virtue that any modern writer would think of 
associating with his name. But we may assume from 
the application of the terni, that, where religious con- 
siderations did not come into play, he was fair and 
equitable, mild-tempered, and disinclined to harsh 
punishments. Unfortunately, experience tells us that 


1 Patkanian, in the Journal Asia- | (F. R, yol. i, p, 546); that of 
tique for 1866, p. 165, Magoudi by Patkanian (p. 167) and 
2 Tabmi (vol, ii. p, 127) says he | ‘Thomas (um. Chron, New Sories, 
reigned oighteen years; Magoudi} No. xlv. p. 45), All modeins 
vol. ii, p. 195) ninoteen ; Agathias | agree that he dicd a.p. 457. 
iv, 27) seventcen, The statement} * So Tabari, lsc, 
of Agathias is preferred by Clinton 
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natural mildness is no security against the acceptance 
of a bigot's creed ; and, when a policy of persecution 
has once been adopted, a Trajan or a Valerian will be 
as unsparing as a Maximin or a Galerius, Isdigerd 
was a bitter and successful persecutor of Christianity, 
which he—for a time at any rate—stamped out, both 
from his own proper dominions, and, from the newly- 
acquired province of Armenia. He would have pre- 
ferred less violent mcans; but, when they filed, he felt 
no scruples in employing the extremest and severest 
coercion. He was determined on uniformity ; and uni- 
formity he secured, but at the cost of crushing a peo- 
-ple, and so alienating them as to make it certain that 
they would, on the first convenient occasion, throw off 
the Persian yoke altogether, 

The coins of Isdigerd II. nearly resemble those of 
his father, Varahran V., differing only 
in the legend, and in the fact that the 
mural crown of Isdigerd is complete. 
The legend is remarkably short, being 
either Masdisn hadi Yeedihert!, ov 
merely Kadi Yeadiherti—t.e. ‘the Or- 
mazd-worshipping great Isdigerd ;’ or 
*Isdigerd the Great.’ The coins are not very numerous, 
and have three mint-marks only, which ate interpreted 
to mean ‘ Khuzistan,’ ‘ Ctesiphon,’ and ‘ Nchavend.’? 





COIN OF ISDIGERD I, 





1 Soo Mordtmann in tho Zeit-| 8 and 4 which really belong to 
schrift, vol. viii, pp. 70-1. Long | Isdigerd 

rier has mistakenly assigned to; * Mordtmann, Lec. 

sdigerd I, two coins (Pl, viii, Nos, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Right of Succession disputed between the two Sons of Isdigerd IL, Parozes 
(ov Firuz) and fTormisdas. Civil War for two years. Success of 
Poroxes, through aid given him by the Ephthalites, Great Famine, 
Perozes declares War against the Ephthalites, and makes an Expedition 
tuto their Country. His tll success. Conditions of Peace granted him, 
Armenian Revolt and War, Peroges, after soma years, resumes the 
ZEphthalite War, is attack fails, and he is slain in battle. Summary 
of his Character, Coins of Hormisdas III, aid Perozes. Vase of 
Peroxes, 


'Yazdejerdo » medio sublato, do xegno contonderunt duo ipsius Alli, Phiruz et 
Hormos, aliis a partibus Firwzi, altis ab Hormozi stantibus,’—Lvrycr. vol, i, 
p. 100, 


On the death of Isdigerd IT. (4.. 457), the throne was 
seized by his younger son, Hormiscas, who appears to 
have owed his elevation, in a great measure, to the 
partiality of his father. That monarch, preferring his 
younger son above his elder, had made the latter gover- 
nor of the distant Seistan, and had thus removed him 
far from the court, while he retained Hormisdas abont 
his own person The advantage thus secured to Hor- 
misdas onabled him when his father died to make him- 
self king; and Perozes was forced, we are told, to fly the 


1 The Armenian historians make 
Tformisdas the elder, ond Perozes 
the younger son (Patkanion in the 
Journal Asiatique for 1866, p, 169) ; 
but Labari (Chrontque, vol. it. p. 
127), Mirlhond (p. 842), and the 
Pexsian writers generally, declare 
the reverse to have been the case. 
They give details which support 


their view. 

? Tabati, lsc, Mirkhond says 
that Isdigerd 1egarded Tormisdas 
as better qualified to govern than 
Perozes, since he had more sweet- 
ness, modesty, and intelligence, 
whereas in favour of Perozes.were 
only his age and his advantages of 
person (pp, 842-8), 
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country, and place himself under the protection of the 
Ephthalite monarch, who ruled in the valley of the 
Oxus, over Bactria, Tokaristan, Badakshan, and other 
neighbouring districts This king, who bore the name 
of Khush-new4z,? received him favourably, and though 
at first, out of fear for the power of Persia, he declined 
to lend him troops, was induced after a while to adopt 
a bolder policy. Hormisdas, despite his epithet of 
Ferzan, ‘the Wise, ® was soon at variance with his 
subjects, many of whom' gathered about Perozes at the 
court which he was allowed to maintain in Taleqan, 
one of the Ephthalite citiés. Supported by this body of 
refugees, and by an Ephthalite contingent,* Perozes ven- 
tured to advance against his brother. His army, which 
was commanded by a certain Raham, or Ram, « noble 
of the Mihran family, attacked the forces of Hormiscas, 
defeated them, and made Hormisdas himself a prisoner.® 
The troops of the defeated mongrch, convinced by the 
logic of success, deserted their late leader's cause, and 
went over in a body to the conqueror. Perozes, after 
somewhat more than two years of exile, was acknow- 
ledged as king by the whole Persian people, and, quit- 
ting Taleqan, established himself at Ctesiphon, or A} 
Modain, which had now become the main seat of go- 
vernment, It is uncertain what became of ILormiscas, 
According to the Armenian writers,° Raham, after de- 
feating him, caused him to be put to death; but the 
native historian, Mirkhond, declares that, on the con- 


1 Tabari, vol. ii. p, 187, (ibid.). 

® Tho Greeks shortened the name | | * Patkenian in the Jounal Asia-~ 
into Cunchas (Kedyya,). Seo Pris- | tigue for 1866, p. 168. 
cus Panites, Fy, 38, ® Eliséo, p. Tea } Moyse do Ka 

§ So explained by Mirkhond (p. | phank, i, 10, ‘These writers ave 
344). . 3 supported by Tabari, who says 

+ Amounting, according to Mir- | briefly, ‘ Firouz combuattit son hare 
khond to no fewer than 30,000 men | IZormouzg, ot ée va’ (p, 128). 
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trary, Perozes forgave him for having disputed the suc- 
cession, and amiably spared his life,t 

The civil war between the two brothers, short as it 
was, had lasted long enough to cost Persia a province. 
Vatehé, king of Aghouank (Albania)? took advantage 
of the time, of disturbance to throw off his allegiance, 
and succeeded in making himself independent. It was 
the first object of Perozes, after establishing himself 
upon the throne, to recover this valuable territory. 
He therefore made war upon Vatché, though that 
prince was the son of his sister, and with the help of 
his Eiphthalite allies, and of a body of Alans whom he 
took into his service, defeated the rebellious Albanians 
and completely subjugated the revolted country.* 

A time of prosperity now ensued. Perozes ruled 
with moderation and justice.5 “He dismissed bis Eph- 
thalite allics with presents that amply contented them,® 
and lived for five years in great peace and honour. But 
in the seventh year’ from the death of his father, the 
prosperity of Persia was suddenly and grievously inter- 
rupted by a terrible drought, a calamity whereto Asia 
has in all ages been subject, and which often produces 
the most frightful consequences. The crops fail; the 
earth becomes parched and burnt up; smiling districts 
are changed into wildernesses; fountains and brooks 
cease to flow; then the wells have no water; finally 


1 Mirkhond, p. 344, 7$o Tabari, The atatoment is 


2 Qn the identity of Aghounnk 
with Albania, seo St, Moitin’s Re- 
cherches sur t'Arvménte, tom, i, p. 
214, and tom, ii, PP 368-9. 

5 Patkanian, p, 168, 

4 Thid, p. 170, 

® Miklond, p. 846; Tabati, p. 


128, 
® Mirkhond, p, 844; Tabari, Lec, 


confirmed by the 1emarkable fact 
that his coins, which are abundant 
up to his seventh year, then fail 
entirely for five years, after which 
they ieappear and are once more 
plentiful. (See Thomas in Numis- 
matic Chrontele for 1878, vol. xii, 
No. 61, p, 224.) - 
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even the great rivers are reduced 'to threads, and contain 
only the scantiest supply of the life-giving fluid in their 
channels, Famine under these circumstances of neces- 
sity sets in; the poor die by hundreds; even the rich 
have a difficulty in sustaining life by means of food 
imported from a distance. We are told+ that the 
drought in the reign of Perozes was such that at last 
there was not a drop of water either in the Tigris or 
the Oxus; all the sources and fountains, all the streams 
and brooks failed; vegetation altogether ceased; the 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the air perished ; 
nowhere through the wlfole empire was a bird to be 
seen; the wild animals, even the reptiles, disappeared 
altogether, The dreadful calamity lasted for seven 
years,? and under ordinary circumstances the bulk of 
the population would have been swept off; but such 
were the wisdom and the beneficence of the Persian. 
monarch, that during the entire duration of the scourge 
not a single person, or, according to another account, 
but one person,’ perished of hunger. Perozes began by 
issuing general orders that the rich should come to the 
relief of their poorer brethren; he required the governors 
of towns, and the head-men of villages, to see that, food 
was supplied to those in need, and threatened that for 
each poor man in a town or village who died of want, 
he would put a rich man to death. At the end of two 
years, finding that the drought continued, he declined 
to take any revenue from his subjects, remitting taxes 
of all kinds, whether they were money imposts or con- 
tributions in kind. In the fourth year, not content 


1 Tabari, Chronique, ii. p. 180, | no one died of want during tho 
® Thid. Compare Mirkhond, p. | famine (ii, p. 180); but in another, 

, admits that one died (ib, p, 120), 
5 Tabori saya in one place that | So Mirkhond, p, 846, 
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with these measures, he went further; opened the trea- 
sury doors and made distributions of money from his 
own stores to those in need, At the same time he im- 
ported corn from Greece, from India, from the valley 
of the Oxus, and from Abyssinia, obtaining by these 
means such ample supplies that he was able to furnish 
an adequate sustenance to all his subjects. The result 
was that not only did the famine cause no mortality 
among the poorer classes, but no one was even driven 
io quit the country in order to escape the pressure of 
the calamity. 

Such is the account which is given by the Oriental 
authors of the terrible famine which they ascribe to 
the early part of the reign of Perozes. It is difficult, 
however, to suppose that the matter has not been very 
much exaggerated, since we find that, as early as A.D. 
4645, when the famine should have been at ils height, 
Perozes had entered upon a great war and was hotly 
engaged in it, his ambassadors at the same time being 
sont to the Greek court, not to ask supplics of food, 
but to request'a subsidy on account of his military ope- 
rations.” The enemy which had provoked his hostility 
was the powerful nation of the Ephthalites, by whose 
aid he had so recently obtained the Persian crown, 
According to a contemporary Greek authority, more 
worthy of trust than most writers of his age and nation,® 
the origin of the war was a refusal on the part of the 





1 See Lnbari, ii. pp, 129, 180, 

9 Priseus Panites, Fr, 31. 

® On the suporiority of Priscus to 
the general run of Byzantine hia- 
iorians, seo the remarks of Niebuhr 
in his collection of the Byzantine 
historians (Bonn, 1829): ‘Longe 
optimus omnium sequioris sevi his- 
toricorum, (Prieousy ingenio, fide, 


sapientia, nulli vel optimorum post- 
habendus; elegans quoque et ser- 
mone satis puro usus, laudem atque 
gloriam quum apud comyvos tum 
inter posteros merito adeptus eat; 
cui etiam a Valesio ot Gibbono, sum- 
mis viris, laudari contigit.’ Oom- 
pare Smith's Dict, of Biography, 
vol, iii, p, 526, 
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Ephthalites to make certain customary payments, which 
the Persians viewed in the light of a tribute.!’ Perozes 
determined to enforce his just rights, and marched his 
troops against the defaulters with this object. But in 
his first operations he was unsuccessful, and after a 
time he thought it best to conclude the war, and con- 
tent himself with taking a secret revenge upon his 
enemy, by means of an oceult insult. He proposed to 
Khush-newéz to conclude a treaty of peace, and to 
strengthen the compact by adding to it a matrimonial 
alliance. KXhush-newdz should take to wile one of his 
daughters, and thus unite the interests of the two 
reigning familics. The proposal was accepicd by the 
Ephthalite monarch; and he readily espoused the 
young lady who was sent tq his court apparelled as 
became a daughter of Persia, In a little time, however, 
he found that he had been tricked: Perozes had not 
sent him his daughter, but one of his female slaves ;? 
and the royal race of the Ephthalite kings had been 
disgraced by a matrimonial union with a person of 
servile condition, Khush-newdz was justly indignant ; 
but dissembled his feelings, and resolved to repay guile 
with guile. He wrote to Perozes that it was his inten- 
tion to make war upon a neighbouring tribe, and that 
he wanted officers of experience to conduct the military 
operations, The Persian monarch, suspecting nothing, 
complied with the request, and sent three hundved of 
his chief officers to Khush-newdz, who immediatcly 
seized them, put some to death, and, mutilating the re- 
mainder, commanded them to return to their sovereign, 
and inform him that the king of the Ephthalites now 








+ Priscus Panites, Fy, 39, been played off by Amnsis upon 
? Compare with this taick the | Cambyses (Ilerod, lii, 1), 
somewhat similar one said to have 
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felt that he had sufficiently avenged the trick of which 
he had been the victim On receiving this message, 
Perozes renewed the war, advanced towards the Eph- 
thalite country, and fixed his head-quarters in Hyrca- 
nia, at the city of Gurgdn.? He was accompanied by a 
Greek of the name of Eusebius,® an ambassador from 
the Emperor Zeno, who took back to Constantinople 
the following account of the campaign. 

When Perozes, having invaded the Ephthalite terri- 
tory, fell in with the army of the enemy, the latter pre- 
tended to be seized with a panic, and at once took to 
flight. The retreat was directed upon a portion of the 
mountain region, where a broad and good road led into 
a spacious plain, surrounded on all sides by wooded 
hills, steep and in places precipitous. Here the mass 
of the Ephthalite troops was cunningly concealed amid 
the foliage of the woods, while a small number remain- 
ing visible, led the Persians into the ewl-de-sac, the 
whole army unsuspectingly entering, and only learning 
their danger when they saw the road whereby they had 
entered blocked up by the troops from the hills. The 
officers then apprehended the true state of the case, and 
perceived that they had been cleverly entrapped; but 
none of them, it would seem, dared to inform the 
monarch that he had been deceived by a stratagern. 
Application was made 1o Eusebius, whose ambassadorial 
character would protect him from an outbreak, and he 
was requested to let Perozes know how he was situated, 


1 Prisons Panites, Fr. 83, not far from Asterabad. 

2 Qallod Gorgo by Priscus (18.c.) } 5 So Procopius, Bell, Pors, i, 8, 
and Procopius (Bell. Pers, i, 4), | Priscus makes the patrician Con- 
The old Vorsian Varkana ond the | stantius ambassador from Zeno to 
Greek ITyicania are variants of the | Perozes about this Porlod Frs. 81, 
same word, Somo ruins of Gurgin | 82, aud 88): probably Kuschius 
still exist in the valley of the Gur- | succeeded him. 
géu river (lat, 87°20’, long, 66°16") 
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and exhort him to cndeavour to extricate himself by 
counsel rather than by a desperate act. Eusebius upon 
this employed the Oriental method of apologue, relating 
to Perozes how a lion in pursuit of a goat got himself 
into difficulties, from which all his strength could not 
enable him to make his escape. Perozes apprehended. 
his meaning, understood the situation, and, desisling 
from the pursuit, prepared to give battle where he 
stood. But the Ephthalite monarch had no wish io 
push matters to extremities. Instead of falling on the 
Persians from every side, he sent an embassy to Perozes 
and offered to release him from his perilous situation, 
and allow him to return with all his troops to Porsia, if 
he would swear a perpetual peace with the Ephthalites 
and do homage to himself as his lord and master, by 
prostration. Perozes felt that he had no choice but to 
accept these terms, hard as he might think them. In- 
structed by the Magi, he made the required prostration. 
at the moment of sunrise, with his face turned to the 
east, and thought thus to escape the humiliation of 
abasing himself before a mortal by the mental reserva- 
tion that the intention of his act was to adore the great 
Persian divinity. He then swore to the peace, and was 
allowed to return with his army intact into Persia. 

It seems to have been soon after the conclusion of 
this disgraceful treaty® that serious troubles once more 


1 Such ia the account given by | by an Ephthalite chief, who muti- 
Procopius (1,s,¢.). Tha Persian | lated himself in ordor to dacoive 
writers, Tabari (vol. ii, Pp. 182-{ the Porsians and secure tho auc- 
186) and Mirkhond (pp, 848, 349), | cess of his own sovereign, 
substitute a story in which the old] ? ‘The flvst Ephihalito war of 
myth of Zope (Herod. iii, 164~| Perozes cannot have toxminated 
168) is 1eproduced with little alte- | earlier than s.p, 460, ainco in ,D, 
ration fiom the fiaditions of a thou- | 468 we hear of the Persians ag 
sand years earlier, According to | still having the advantage in tha 
this tale, Perozes was guided to his | atrugele (Priseus, Fr, 41), Tho 
destruction in the degort of Mery | troubles in Armenian, which led to 
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broke out in Armenia, Perozes, following out the 
policy of his father, Isdigerd,! incessantly persecuted 
the Christians of his northern provinces, especially those 
of Armenia, Georgia, and Albania.” So severe were his 
measures, that vast numbers of the Armenians quitted 
their country, and placing themselves under the protec- 
tion of the Greek Emperor, became his subjects, and 
entered into his service? Armenia was governed by 
Persian officials, and by apostate natives who treated 
their Christian fellow-countrymen with extreme rude- 
ness, insolence, and injustice. Their efforts were espe- 
cially directed against the few noble families who still 
clung to the faith of Christ, and had not chosen to ex- 
patriate themselves, Among these the most important 
was that of the Mamigonians, long celebrated in Ar- 
menian history,‘ and at this time reckoned chief among 
the nobility, The renegades sought to discredit this 
family with the Persians; and Vahan, son of Hemaiag, 
ils head, found himself compelled to visit, once and 
again, the court of Persia, in order to meet the charges 
of his encmies and counteract the effect of their calum- 
nies, Successful in vindicating himself, and received 
into high favour by Perozes, he allowed the sunshine of 
prosperily to extort from him what he had guarded 
firmly against all the blasts of persecution—to please 
his sovereign, he formally abjured the Christian faith, 
and professed himself a disciple of Zoroaster.? The 


the yevolt in A.D, 481 (Lazare 
Paube, Pie de Vahan le Mamigonien, 
p. 10), must have commenced 
sevoral yorrs praviously—probably 
ahout A.D, 476, 

1 Seo above, pp, 805-308, 

9 Patkanian, in the Journal Asia- 
tique for 1866, p. 178, 

3 Lazare Pavbe, Vie de Vahan, 


p. 6, The exodus had begun even 
earlier in his reign, before n.0. 464 
(Priseus, Fr. 81). 

4 See Faustus, iv. 2, 1i, 16, &e, 
Zenob de Glag, p. 887 ; Mos. Chor. 
ii, 81, 85; St, Martin, 2echerches 
sur L’Arménie, vol, fi. p. 28, &o. 
Compare above, pp, 266, 806, &e, 

5 Lazare Parbe, p. 8 
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triumph of the anti-Christian parly seemed now secured ; 
but exactly at this point a reaction set in, Vahan 
became a prey to remorse, returned secretly to his old 
ereed,! and longed for an opportunity of wiping out the 
shame of his apostasy by perilling his lifo for the 
Christian cause. The opportunity was not long in pre- 
senting itself, In a.p. 481 Perozes suffered a defeat at 
the hand of the barbarous Koushans, who held at this 
time the low Caspian tract extending from Astcrabad 
to Derbend. Iberia at once revolted, slew ils Zoroas- 
trian king, Vazken, and placed a Christian, Vakhtang, 
upon the throne. The Persian governor of Armenia, 
having received orders to quell the Iberian rebellion, 
marched with all the troops that he could muster into 
the northern province, and left the Armenians free to 
follow their own devices. A rising immediately took 
place. Vahan at first endeavoured to check the move- 
ment, being doubtful of the power of Armenia to cope 
with Persia, and feeling sure that the aid of the Greck 
emperor could not be counted on, But the popular 
enthusiasm overleaped all resistance; everywhere the 
Christian party rushed to arms, and swore to free itself ; 
the Persians with their adherents fled the country; 
Artaxata, the capital, was besieged and taken; tho 
Christians were completely victorious, and, having mace 
themselves mastors of all Persarmenia, proededed to 
establish a national government, placing aj their head 
as king, Sahag, the Bagratide, and appointing Vahan, 
the Mamigonian, to be Sparapet, or ‘ Commandor-in- 
Chief’ ? 

Intelligence of these events recalled the Persian go- 
" vernor,, Ader-Veshnasp, from Iberia. Returning into 





1 Lazare Parbe, p, 9. ? Ibid, pp. 10-14, 
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his province at the head of an army of no great size, 
composed of Atropatenians, Medes. and Cadusians, he 
was encountered by Vasag, a brother of Vahan, on the 
river Araxes, with a small force, and was completely 
defeated and slain, 

Thus ended the campaign of ap, 481. In aD. 482, 
the Persians made a vigorous attempt to recover their 
lost ground by sending two armies, one under Ader- 
Nersch against Armenia, and the other under Mihran? 
into Iberia, Vahan met the army of Ader-Nerseh in 
the plain of Ardaz, engaged it, and defeated it after a 
sharp struggle, in which the “king, Sahag, particularly 
distinguished himself. Mihran was opposed by Vakh- 
tang, the Iberian king, who, however, soon found him- 
self overmatched, and was forced to apply to Armenia 
for assistance, The Armenians came to his aid in full 
force; but their generosity was illrewarded. Vakhtang 
plotted to make his peace with Persia by treacherously 
betraying his allies into their enemies’ hands; and the 
Armenians, forced to fight at tremendous disadvantage, 
sullered a severe defent, Sahag, the king, and Vasag, 


_ one of the brothers of Vahan, were slain ; Vahan him- 


self escaped, but at the head of only a few followers, 
with whom he fled to the highland district of Daik, on 
the borders of Rome and Iberia, Here he was ‘hunted 
upon the mountains’ by Mihran, and would probably 
have been forced to succumb before the year was out, 
had not the Persian general suddenly received a sum- 
mons from his sovereign, who needed his aid against 
the Koushans of the low Caspian region. Mibran, 
compelled to obey this call, had to evacuate Armenia, 





1 Lagme Parbo, pp. 16 and 16, | supposed foree of the word, seo 
2 Qompare the ‘Moranes’ of} above, p, 224, note *, 
Amminnua (xxv, 1); and on the F 
Y 
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and Vahan in a few weeks recovercd possession of the 
whole country? 

The year ap. 488 now arrived, and another cespe- 
rate attempt was made to crush the Armenian revolt, 
Early in the spring a Persian army invaded Armenia, 
under a general called Hazaravougd. Vahan allowed 
himself to be surprised, to be shut up in the city of 
Doyin, and to be there besieged. After a while he 
made his escape, and renewed the guerilla warfare in 
which he was an adept; but the Persians recovered 
most of the country, and he was himself, on more than 
one oceasion, driven acrdss the border and obliged to 
seck refuge in Roman Armenia, whither his adversary 
had no right to follow him, Even here, however, he 
was not safe, Hazaravougd, al the risk of a rupture 
with Rome, pursued his flying foc across the frontier ;* 
and Vahan was for some time in the greatest danger, But 
the Persian system of constantly changing the commands 
of their chief officers saved him. Hazaravougd received 
orders from the court to deliver up Armenia toa newly 
appointed governor, named Sapor,® and to direct his 
own efforts to, the recovery of Iberia, which was still in 
‘insurrection. In this latter enterprise he was snecess- 
ful; Iberia submitted to him; and Vakhlang fled to 
Colchis, But in Armenia the substitution of Sapor for 
Hazaravongd led to disaster, After a vain allempt to 
procure the assassination of Vahan by two of his ollicers, 
whose wives were Roman prisoners, Sapor moved 
against him with a strong body of troops ;* but the 





1 Lazaro Pmbe, pp. 18-28, ness of the numbors which ho re- 
2 Thid. p, 81, piesanls ay engaged on eithor aida, 
8 Thid. p, 82 1 Poraian armies rarely exeoad 5,000 


4 Thie expression must be under-j} men. Armenian aro stilt smaller, 
‘stood relatively. Nothing is moro i and ovo gonorally counted by hun« 
remarkable in Lazare Parbe’s ac- | dreda! 
count of this war than the small- | 
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brave Mamigonian, falling upon his assailant unawares, 
defeated him with great loss, and dispersed his army. 
A second battle was fought with a similar result; and 
the Persian force, being demoralised, had to retreat; 
while Vahan, taking the offensive, established himself in 
| Dorin, and once more rallied to his side the great mass 
‘of the nation? Affairs were in this state, when sud- 
denly there arrived from the east intelligence of the | 
most supreme importance, which produecd a pause in 
the Armenian conflict and led to the placing of Arme- 
nian affairs on a new footing. | 
Perozes had, from the conclusion of his treaty with the 
Ephthalite monarch (ab. .D. 470), been tormented with 
the feeling that he had suffered degradation and dis- 
grace’ He had, perhaps, plunged into the Armenian 
and other wars* in the hope of drowning the recollec- 
tion of his shame, in his own mind as well as in the 
minds of others. Bat fortune had not greatly smiled 
on him in these strujgles; and any credit that he ob- 
tained from them wae Gini insufficient to produce for- 
getfiimness of his great disaster. Hence, as time went 
on, he beeame more and more anxious to wipe out the 
\ramary of the past by a great and signal victory over 
his conquerors. He therefore after some years ® deter; 
inined to renew the war. It was in vain that the chief 
Mobed opposed himself to this intention ;® it was in 
vain that his other counsellors sought to dissuade him, 


1 Lazare Paxbe, p, 88, 

2 Ibid, p, 96, ; 

5 Tabari, vol. it, i 187; Mir- 
khond, pp, 840-860 ; Malcolm, Zits 
tory of Porsia, vol, i. p. 129, 

4 Was of Peroszes with the 
Sagarusi, Acatiri, and others, are 
indicatod by Priseus Panites i 
87), A groat war with the Kou- 


shans is witnessed to by Lazare 
Pavbo (p. 10). 

5 Xpump ub waddqi baerepor (Procop, 
Bell, Pors, i. 4). The fist war 
soems to have terminated about 
A.D, 470, the second to have com- 
menced in A.D, 481, (Sea Lazare 
Parbe, ls.c,) 

® Tabati, Lec, 
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that his general, Bahram, declared against the infrac- 
tion of the treaty,! and that the’ soldiers showed them- 
selves reluctant to fight. Perozes had resolved, and 
was not to be turned from his resolution. He collected 
from all pauts of the empire a veleran foree,? amounting, 
it is said,? to 100,000 men, and 500 elephants, placed 
the direction of affairs at the court in the hands of 
Balas (Palash), his son or brother,* and then marched 
upon the morth-eastern frontier, with the determination 
to attack and defeat the Ephthalites or perish in the 
attempt. According to some Oriental writers,> he en- 
deavoured to esvape the charge of having falsified his 
engagements by a curious subterfuge. The exact terms 
of his oath to Khush-newaz, the Ephthalite king, had 
been that he would never march his forces past a cer- 
tain pillar whieh that monarch had erected to mark 
the boundary line fbetween the Persian and Ephthalite 
dominions. Perozes persuaded himself that he would 
sufficiently observe his engagement if he kept its letter; 
and accordingly he lowered the pillar, and placed it 
upon a number of cars, which were attached together 
and drawn by a train of fifty elephants, in front of his 
army. ‘Thus, however deeply he invaded the Ephtha- , 
lite country, he never ‘passed beyond ' the pillar whicli’; 
he had sworn not to pass, In his own judgment he 
kept his vow, but not in that of his natural advisers, 
It is satisfactory to find that the Zoroastrian priesthood, 
speaking by the mouth of the chicf Mobed, disclaimed 
and exposed the fallacy of this wretched casuistry.! 





1 Patkanion, from the Armenian] # 'Tabari, p, 188, 
authors Journal Asiatique, 18068,; 4 On the tue relation of Balas 
p 171, to Perones, sev below, p. 881, 

7* Une ane aguertio.’ (Mir-{ & As Tabari, p, 199, 
oy in Do Sney’s translation, p.| * Ibid. 
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‘ The Ephthalite monarch, on learning the intention 
of Perozes, prepared to mect his attack by stratagem. 
He had taken up his position in the plain near Balkh, 
and had there established his eamp, resolved to await 
the coming‘ of the enemy. During the interval he. 
proceeded to dig a deep and broad trench! in front of 
his whole position, leaving only a space of some twenty 
or thirty yards, midway in the work, untouched. Having 
excavated the trench, he caused it to be filled with 
water,” and covered carefully with boughs of ‘trees, 
reeds, and earth, so. as to be undistinguishable from 
the general surface of the plain on which he was en- 
camped. On the arrival of the Persians in his front, 
ho first of all held a parley with Perozes, in which, 
after reproaching him with his ingratitude and breach 
of faith, he concluded by offering to renew the peace. 
Perozes scornfully refused ; whereupon the Ephthalite 
prince hung on the point of a lance the broken treaty, 
and, parading it in front of the Persian troops, exhorted 
them to avoid the vengeance which was sure to fall on 
. the perjured by deserting their doomed monarch. Upon 
‘this, half the army, we are told,* retired ; and Khush- 
newaz' proceeded to effect the destruction of the remain- 
dur by meauis of the plan which he had so carefully pre- 
pared beforchand, He sent a portion of his troops 
across the ditch, with orders to challenge the Persians 
to an engagement, and, when the fight began, to fly 
hastily, and, returning within the ditch by the. sound 


1 qigpay Badstdv re eat ebpnve 
teaviig fyousar. (Procop, B.D, i. 4.) 
‘Tabari snys it was fifteen feet deep 
and thirty wide (vol, ii, p. 189), 

9 So Tabari (isc) Neither Pro- 
copins nor Mirkhond mentions this 
chieumstance, 


8 Mirkhond, p, 850; Tabmi, ii. 
p, 141, Procopius states, instead 
of this, that the sat by which 
Perozes had sworn, was stspended 
from the extreme point of the royal 
standard, 

4 Tabari, ls.c, 
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passage, unite themselves with the main army. The 
entire Persian host, as he expected, pursued the fugi- 
tives, and coming unawares upon the concealed trench 
phinged into it, was inextricably entangled, and easily 
destroyed. Perozes himself, several of his sons,! aud 
most of his army, perished. Firuz-docht, his daughter, 
the chief Mobed, and great numbers of the rank and 
file were made prisoners. A vast booty was taken.? 
Khush-newaz did not tarnish the glory of his victory 
by any cruelties; he treated the captives tenderly, and. 
caused search to be made for the body of Perozes, 
which was found and honourably interred. 

Thus perished Perozes, after a reign of (probably) 
twenty-six years. He was undoubtedly a brave prince, 
and entitled to the epithet of Al Merdaneh, ‘the Coura- 
geous,’ which he received from his subjects. But 
his bravery, unfortunately, verged upot rashness,® and 
was unaccompanied (so far as appears) by any other 
military quality. Perozes had neither the sagacity to 
form a good plan of campaign, nor the ability to 
conduct a hatile. In all the wars wherein he was per- 





1 Thity, according to Procopins, 
i. 4 (p. 10). 

#4 magnificent pearl which 
Perozes wore ag an caising, and an 
amulet which ho canied a3 a brace- 
Jot, me particulaly mentioned 
(Procop. i. 45 pp. 21-24; TLabmi, 

119). 


ii. p. 

P aba {1.s.c.) makes the exact 
Tength of his reign twenty-six yeats 
and five months, Mirkhond" says 
twenty-six years (p. 861); Huty- 
chius (vol, i, p, 100; vol, ii, p, 127) 
twenty-seven ; Magoudi (vel: ii, p. 
195) twenty-nine; Agnthias (iv. 
27) twenty-four, The ‘ twenty- 
four years’ of Agathias have per- 
haps come from’ a writer who 
assigned the fist two yons after 





tho death of Isdigord IT. to Tovmis- 
das, ‘The truo chronology appears 
to he the following :—Isdigord I. 
died emly in am, 457, Both 
Porozes and Uormisdas claimed 
the throne and reckoned themselves 
Kings from this time. Tormisdas 
aueenimbed in an, 459, Perozes 
was Intled Jato in a.v, 488, twonty~ 
six yous and five months after the 
death of his father, twenty-four 
yeas after the death (or dethrone- 
ment) of Tormisdas, 

' Mirkhond, p, 861; Maleoln, 
History of Persia, vol. i, p. 180, 

®* Compme Agathias (1.8¢,):— 
danjp rodpytiag pee ayer nad gidoe 
wédeeog—and Again wAwov ja adr 
rad Powdevepevou rd Mpavtvor, 
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sonally engaged he was unsuccessful, and the only tri- 
umphs which gilded his arms were gained by his gene- 
rels, In his civil administration, on the contrary, he 
obtained a character for humanity and justice ;! and, if 
the Oriental accounts of his proceedings during the 
great famine? are to be regarded as trustworthy, we 
musl admit that his wisdom and benevolence were 
such as are nob commonly found in those who bear 
rule in the East, His conduct towards Khush-newaz 
has generally beon regarded as the great blot upon his 
good fame ;° and it is certainly impossible to justify the 
pally easuistry by which he*endeavoured to reconcile 
his actions with his words at the time of his second in- 
vasion. But his persistent hostility towards the Eph- 
thalites is far from inexcusable, and its motive may 
have been patriotic rather than personal. He probably 
fell that the Ephthalite power was.among those from 
which Persia had most to fear, and that it would have 
been weak in him to allow gratitude for a favour con- 
ferred upon himself to tie his hands in a matter where 
the interests of his country were vitally concerned. The 
Ephthalites continued for nearly a century more to be 
among the most dangerous of her neighbours @o Per- 
sin; and it was only by frequent attacks upon them in 
their own homes that Persia could reasonably hope to 
ward. off their ravages from her territory. 

Tt is doubtful whether we possess any coins of Hor- 
misdas IIL, the brother and predecessor of Perozes. 
‘Those which are assigned to him by Mordtmann * bear 
a name which has no resemblance to his; and those 





1 Yobmi, ii, p. 128; Mirkhond,| 4 Zeitschrift, vol. vili, p. 715 

p. 845, yol, xii, p, 12, The name on these 
4 Seo abovo, pp. 814-5, coms is read as Chodad-Vaida, 
3 Malcolm, vol. i, pp. 120-190; | Ohodar-Varda, or Chatar-Varda. 


Cbbun, vol. v. ps 85, 
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bearing the name of Ram, which Mr. Taylor considers 
to be coins of Hormisdas,) cannot have been issued 
under his authority, since Ram was the guardian and 
general, not of Hormisdas, but of his brothor.? Porhaps 
the remarkable specimen figured 
by M. Longpédrier in his valyable 
work,’ which shows a bull’s head 
in place of the usual inflated ball, 
may really belong to this prince. 
The legend upon it is read without 
any doubt a3 Auhrimazd, or ‘Hor- 

misdas ;’ and in general charac- 
om Cdouth), «tet it is certainly Sassanian,’ and of 

' about this period. 

The coins of Perozes are undoubted, and are vory 
numerous. They are distinguished generally by tho 
addition to the ordinary crown of two wings, one in 
front of the crown, and the other behind it,5 and bear 
the legend, Kadi Piruzi,® ov Mazdisn Kadi Piruzi, i.e. 
‘King Perozes, or ‘the Ormazd-worshipping king 
Perozes.’ The carring of the monarch is a triple pen- 
dant.? On the reverse, besides the usual fire-altar and 
suppomers, we see on either sido of the altarflame a 








1 Num Chron. for 1878, No, 


appears to me, without sufficient 
51 (Now Series), pp. 225-7, 


reasdn, 


2 See above, p, 812, Mr, Thomas 
speaks of Rum (or Raham) as ‘the 
paternally nominated guardian and 
administiator’ of TIormisdas (p. 
226), But the authors whom he 
quotes, Jiliséo and Moyse de Ka- 
ghank, state exactly the reverse— 
that he governed for Perozea, de- 
fentod Ilormisdas, and put him to 
death. 

3 Médailles des Sassnnides, pl, ix. 


ig 1. 
‘ Mordtmann denies this (Zeit 
sokrifé, vol. viii, p. 71), but, as it 





§ Theso wings, which were now 
first introduced, became the dis- 
tinguishing featur of the lator 
coinage from Chosioés IJ, down 
wards, and passed to the Arabs, 
Some coins of Porozes mo without 
tho wings (seo Mordtmann in the 
Zottschrift, vol, viti, No. 172; Long- 
périer, Afédailles, pl. ix. fig. 2), 

° Mordtmann, Zettsohrift, vol. 
vill, pp. 98 ef segg. On the meaning 
of Audi, compas ‘Thomas in Nun 
Chron, foy 1878, Pp 220-280, 

7 Longpérior, Zedaillas, p, 02, 
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star and a crescent. The legend here is M—probably 
for mutha, ‘king’—or clso Kadi, togethor with a 
mint-mark, The mints named are 
numerous, comprising (according to 
Mordtmann)* Persepolis, Ispahan, 
Rhages, Nchavend, Davabghord, Za- 
dracarta, Nissa, Behistun, Chuzistan, 
Media, Kerman, and Azerbijan ; or 
(according to Mr. Thomas)? Per. 
sepolis, Rasht, Nehavend, Darab- 
gherd, Baiza, Modain, Merv, Shiz, 
Tran, Kerman, Yezd, and” filtcen 
others. The general character of 
the coinage is rude and coarse, the 
reverse of the coins showing especial 
signs of degradation. 

Besides his coins, one other memorial of the reign of 
Perozos has escaped the ravages of time. This is a 
cup or vase, of antique and elegant form, engraved 
with a hunting-sceno, which has been thus described 
by a recent writer :—'This cup, which comes from 
Russia, has a diameter of thirty-one contimétres, and is 
shaped like a ewer without handles, At the bottom 
there stands out in relief the figure of a monarch on 
horseback, pursuing at full speed various wild animals; 
before him fly a wild boar and wild sow, together with 
their young, an ibex, an antelope, and a buffalo, Two 
other boars, an ibex, a buffalo, and an antelope are 
strown on the ground, pierced with arrows... . The 





COIN OF PEROYIS. 


\ Zoitschrift, vol. viii, pp. T3878; | much of tho diversity in the above 
vol, xii. p, 12, ‘ lists, The general tendency to cx~ 

3 Num. Chron, fov 1878, p. 298, | tend more and more widely the 
The abbreviated form of most of} principle of loca) mints, as time 
the mint-marks renders their attri« | went on, is, however, quite beyond 
bution-more or Joss doubtful ; hence | dispute. 
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king has an aquiline nose, an cye which is very wide 
open, a short beard, horizontal moustaches of consider- 
able length, the hair gathered behind the head in quite 
a small knot, and the ear ornamented with a double 
pendant, pear-shaped; the head of the monarch sup- 
ports a, crown, which is mural at the side and back, 
while it bears a crescent in front; two wings surmount- 
ing a globe within a crescent form the upper part 
of the head-dress. ... On his right the king 
caries a short dagger and a quiver full of arrows, on 
his left a sword. . . . Firuz, who has the finger-euard 
of an archer on bis right Hand, is represented in the nat 
of bending a large bow made of horn.’! There would 
seem to be no doubi that the work thus described is 
rightly assigned to Perozes, 


} Seo the Annales de l'Institut Ar chéologique for 1843, vol, xv. p. 108, 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 


sAovession of Balas or Palash. Ils Relationship to Pea ozes. Peace made 
with tha Lphthatites, DPacification of Armenia and General Edict of 
Lolevation, Revolt of Zarch, Son af Peroves, and Suppression of the 
Revolt with the help of the Armenians, light of Kobad to the Eph- 
thatites, Turther Changes in. Armenia, Vahan made Governor, Death 
of Balas; his Character, Coins aseyrbed to him. 


Bddas ., . emi chy dpyhy dvadds, ob8éy vt palverar dtraphynrov Spdoas roAduwy 
ever nat ropordtcuy—Acanias, iv, 27; p, 187, D. 


Prrozns was succeeded by a prince whom the Greeks 
ull Balas, the Arabs and later Persians Palash, but 
whose real name appears to have been Valakhesh* or 
Volagases. Different accounts are given of his relation- 
ship to his predecessor, the native writers unanimously 
representing him as the son of Perozes and brother. of 
Kobad,? while the Grecks® and the contemporary Arme- 
nians* declare with one voice that he was Kobad's 
unele and Perozes’ brother. It seems on the whole 
most probable that the Grecks and Armenians are 
right ;° and we may suppose that Perozes, having no son 
whom he could trust to take his place* when he quitted 


144; Mirkhond, p, 851, S80 Mo-~ 
goudi, vol, di. p, 105, 

§ Agathiag, iv, 27; p. 187, D; 
Theophan, Chronograph, p. 100, A, 


1 Yhis is M, Longpérier’s reading 
of the legend ypu the coin which 
ho ascribes to Balas (Médailles, Pe 
65). M. Bartholomsi substantially 


agrees with him, Mordtmann dit- 
fers (Zeitschrift, vo), vill, p. 71). It 
is gonvrally allowed, howover, thut 
the name, whatever its native form, 
yopresented the old Parthian Vol- 
gast_or Volagases, 

2 Tabori, vol. fi, pp. 188, 142, 


4 Patkanian in the Jow nal dsia- 
drque for 1866, p. 177. 

5 Compare Maleolm, THistary of 
Persia, vol. i, p. 181, note; Pat- 
kanian (lsc.), &e 

* ‘The Grovks make him father of 
a numerous family of grown-up 
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his capital in order to take the management of the 
Ephthalite war, put the regency and the guardianship of 
his children into the hands of his brother, VolAkhesh, 
who thus, not unnaturally, became king when it was 
found that Perozes had fallen. 

The first efforts of the new monarch were of neces- 
sity directed towards an arrangement with the Ephtha- 
lites, whose signal victory over Perozes had laid the 
north-eastern frontier of Persia open to their attack. 
Balas, we are told,! employed on this service the arins 
and arts of an officer named Sukhra or Sufrat, who was 
atthe time governor of Stistan. Sukhra collected an 
imposing force, and conducted it to the Bphthalite 
border, where he alarmed Ihush-newaz by a display 
of his own skill with the bow? He then entered into 
negotiations and obtained the release of Firuz-docht, 
of the Grand Mobed, and of the other important pri- 
soners, together with the restoration of a large portion 
of the captured booty, but was probably compelled to 
accept on the part of his sovereign some humiliating 
conditions, Procopius informs us that, in consequence 
of the defeat of Perozes, Persia became subject lo the 
Ephthalites and paid them tribute for two years ;8 and 
this is so probable a result, and ono so likely to have 
been concealed by the native writers, that his authority 
must be regarded as outweighing the silence of Mir- 
khond and Tabari. Balas, we must suppose, consented 
to become an Ephthalite tribulary, rather than renow 
the war which had proved fatal to his brother. Tf he 





sons, whom he took with him to 1 Tabari, vol, ii p M2; Mire 
the Ephthalite war (Procop, BP, | khond, p, 351, 
4,4; pM, A), and who pushed |? Tabari, vol. i, p, 145. 
thee (ibd. p. 12, 6); hut the!  § Procop. Bull, Pors. i, 4, ad fin, 
existence of these persons is un- | Compare! ‘hoophanea, Chronograph, 
known to tho native historians, p. 106, A; Cedrenns, p. 855, 1), 

' 
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accepted this position, we can well understand that 
Khush-newaz would grant him the small concessions 
of which the Persian writers boast; while otherwise 
the restoration of the booty and the prisoners without 
a battle is quite inconceivable. 

Secure, so long as he fulfilled his engagements, from 
any molestation in this quarter, Balas was able to turn 
his attention to the north-western portion of his domi- 
nions, and address himself to the difficult task of paci- 
fying Armenia, and bringing to an end the troubles 
which had now for several years afflicted that unhappy 
province, His first step was to nominate as Marzpan, 
or governor, of Armenia, a Persian who bore the name 
of Nikhor, a man eminent for justice and moderation.! 
Nikhor, instead of attacking Vahan, who held almost 
the whole of the country, since the Persian troops had 
been withdrawn on the news of the death of Perozes? 
proposed to the Armenian prince that they should 
discuss amicably the terms upon which his nation 
would be content to end the war and resume its old 
position of dependence upon Persia. Vahan expressed 
his willingness 1o terminate the struggle by an arrange- 
ment, and suggested the following as the terms on 
which he and his adherents would be willing to lay 
down their arms :— 

(1) The existing fire-altars should be destroyed, and 
no others should be erected in Armenia. 

(2) The Armenians should be allowed the full and 
free exercise of the Christian religion, and no Arme- 
nians should be in future tempted or bribed to declare 
themselves disciples of Zoroaster. 





1 Tnznro Parbe, p. 88 . all their forces to Ctesiphon (ib, p. 
* Sapor and Tnzmavougd had | 86), 
been both required to march with 
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(8) If converts wore nevertheless made from Chris- 
tianity to Zoroastrianism, places should not be given to 
them. 

(4) The Persian king should in person, and not by 
deputy, admimster the affairs of Armeniat Nikhor 
expressed himself favourable to the acceptance of these 
terms; and, after an exchange of hostages, Vahan 
visited his camp and made arrangements with him for 
the solemn ratification of peace on the aforesaid condi- 
tions, An edict of toleration was issued, and it was 
formally declared that ‘ every one should be at liberty to 
adhere to his own religion, and that no one should be 
driven to apostatise.’? Upon these terms peace was 
concluded between Vahan and Nikhor,® and it was 
only necessary that the Persian monarch should ratify 
the terms for them to become formally binding. 

While matters were in this state, and the consent of 
Balas to the terms agreed upon had not yet been 
positively signified, an important revolution took place 
at the court of Persia. Zareh, a son of Porozes, 
preferred a claim to the crown, and was supported 
in his attempt by a considerable section of the 
people! A civil war followed; and among the officers 
employed to suppress it was Nikhor, the governor of 
Armenia. On his appointment he suggested to Vahan 
that it would lend great furce to the Armenian claims, 
if under the existing circumstances the Armenians 

, would furnish effective aid to Balas, and so enable 
him to suppress the rebellion. Vahan saw the im- 





1 Seo Lazare Parbo, pp. 88-89, | on the testimony of the Armenian 

2 Patkanian (Journal siatique, | writers, who, however, can hardly 
1868, p. 178), haye been mistaken in the matter. 

: Lavaye Parbe, p. 89. (Sea Lazare Parhe, p. 42; and cam= 

4 Tho revolt of Zeroh, and his | pare Patkanian, wé supra, p. 176.) 
relationship to Perozes, rest wholly 
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portance of the conjuncture, and immediaicly sent to 

Nikhor’s aid a powerful body of cavalry under the 

command of his own nephew, Gregory. Zareh was 

defeated, mainly in consequence of the great valour 

and excellent conduct of the Armenian contingent. He + 
fled. to the mountains, but was pursued, and was very 

shortly afterwards made prisoner and slain. 

Soon after this, Kobad, son of Perozes, regarding the 
crown as rightfully his, put forward a claim to it, but, 
meeting with no success, was compelled to quit Persia 
and throw himself upon the kind protection of the 
Ephthalites,? who were always glad to count among 
their refugees a Persian pretender. The Ephthalites, 
however, made no immediate stir—it would seem that 
so long as Balas paid his tribute they were content, 
and felt no inclination to disturb what seemed to them 
a satisfactory arrangement, 

The death of Zareh and the flight of Kobad left 
Balas at liberty to resume the work which their rebel- 
Hons had interrupted—the complete pacification of 
Armenia. Kuowing how much depended upon Vahan, 
he summoned him to his court, received him with the 
highest honours, listened attentively to his represen- 
tations, and finally agreed to the terms which Vahan 
had formulated? At the same time he replaced Nikhor 
by a governor named Antegan, a worthy successor, 
‘mild, prudent, and equitable;* and, to show his 
confidence in the Mamigonian prince, appointed him 
to the high office of Commander-in-Chief, or ‘ Sparapet.’ 
This arrangement did not, however, last long, Antegan, 
after ruling Armenia for a few months, represented to 


T Pptkanian, p. 176. 5 See above, pp. 833-4, 
3 Tabari, vol. ii, p. 145; Mir~] * Lazare Parbe, p. 44. 
khond, p. 852, 
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his royal master that it would be the wisest course to 
entrust Vahan with the government! that the same 
head which had conceived the terms of the pacification 
might watch ‘over and ensure their execution. Ante- 
gan’s recommendation approved itself’ to the Persian 
monarch, who proceeded to recall his sell-lenying 
councilor, and to install Yahan in the vacant ollice. 
The post of Sparapet was assigned to Vart, Vahan’s 
brother, Christianity was then formally re-established 
as the State religion of Armenia; the fire-altars wore 
destroyed; the churches reclaimed anid purified ; the 
hieraichy restored to its"former position and powers. 
A reconversion of almost the whole nation to the 
Christian faith was the immediate result; the apostate 
Armenians recanted their errors, and abjured Zoroas- 
trianism; Armenia, and with it Iberia, were pacified 7 
and the two provinces which had been so long a cause 
of wenkness to Persia grew rapidly into main sources 
of her strength and prosperity. 

The new arrangement had not heen long completed 
when Balas died (a.p. 487), It is agreed on all hands 
that he held the throne for no more than four year's,? and 
generally allowed that he died peaccably by a natural 
death.* Ie was a wiseand justprince,! mild in histemper,! 





1 Tiavare Parbo, p, 46, 
2 Thid p. 46, 
8 Agathins, iy. 27; p 188, A; 


(lsc), and Apathias (1.0.,), speale 
of Balas as dying anatual death, 
Lazme Paibe makes him dethiotiod 


Entych, in, p. 127; Syncelins, p. 
860, D; Tabau, vol ai p, Idd: 
Maukhond, p. 862; Magoudi, vol it, 
p. 106; Larme Pmbo, p, 46; Pat 
kanian, p. 176, te. The fom yeus 
wee mobably not complete, Balas 
ascending the thone in a.D. 484, 
and dymg before the termination of 
A.D, 487, 

4 There is not the sume universal 
agreement here, Tahmi_(p. 144), 
Mukhond (p, 852), Eutychius 





by hig subjects as too pencotul (p, 
40), Procopius (4. P. i. 5 and 0) 
and othors (Ihoophan, p, 100, A; 
Cedrenus, p. 866, 0) confound alas 
with Zamaspos, aud any that he 
was dethioned and blinded by 
Wobad. 

5 Mukhond, p. 861; T'abari, ii, 
p. 1d4, 

® Agathias, iv, 27: Mpgoy rody 
rpdrovy aut wring, 
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averse to military énterprises,! and inclined to expect 
better results from, pacific arrangements’than from wars 
ei expeditions. His internal adminisivation of the 
pire gave general satisfaction to his subjects; he 
ciel and relieved the poor, extended cultivation, ‘ 

ancl punished governors who allowed any men in their 
sanivhies to fall into indigente,? His prudence and 
oderation are especially conspicuous in his arrange- 
s wie Armenian difficulty, whereby he healed a 
nite wOto that had long drained the resources of his 
eoyiiity:” His submission to pay tribute to the ph- 
thalites may be thought to indicate a want of courage 
or of patriotism ; but there are times when the pur- 
chase of a peace is a necessity ; and it is not clear hat 
Balas was minded {o bear the obligation imposed on 
him a moment longer than was necessary. The wiiters 
who record the fact that Persia submitted for a time to 
pay a tribute limit the interval dwing which the obli- 
gation held to a couple of yeas? It would seem, 
therefore, that Balas, who reigned four years, must, a 
year at lcast before his demise, have shaken off the 
Ephthalite yoke and ceased to make any acknowledg- 
ment of dependence. Probably it was owing to the 
now altiiude assumed by him, that the Ephthalites, 
after refusing to give Kobad any material support for 
the space of "three years, adopted a new policy in the 
year of Balas’ death (a.p, 487), and lent, the pretender 
a force* with which he was about to attack his uncle 
when news reached him that attack was needless, since 
Balas was dead and his own claim to the succession 





1 Agathias, iv, 27, Sco the pas-} ® See above, p. 882, note *, 
sng Dietzed to this chapte, * As Tabmi Gi p. 146) and 
Tabor, Lec Maurkhond, p.| Mirkhond (Lac) relate, 
362, . 
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undisputed. Balas nominated no successor upon hi 
death-bed, thus giving in his last moments an additional ‘ 
proof of that moderation and love of peace which hiitl * 
characterised his reign. : : 

Coins, which possess several points of interest, sre 
assigned to Balas by the best authorities! Thoy, bear 
on the obverse the head of the king with thefusual 
mural crown surmounted by a crescent and nflaird., 
ball. The beard is short and curled, The hair falls 
behind the head, also in gurls. 
The earring, wherewith the eur 
is ornamented, has a double 
pendant. Flames issue from the 
loft shoulder, an exceptional pe- 
culiarity in the Sassanian series, 
but one which is found also 
among the Indo-Scythian kings 
with whom Balas was so closely 
connected. The full legend upon 
the coins appears to be JZur 
Kadi Valakashi, ‘ Volagases, the 
Fire King.’ The reverse ex- 
hibits the usual fire-altar, but 
with the king’s head in the 
flames, and with the star and crescent on either side, 
as introduced by Perozes. It bears commonly the 
legend, Valakashi, with 1 mint-mark. The mints em- 
ployed are those of Iran, Kerman, Ispahan, Nisa, 
Ledan, Shiz, Zadracarta, and one or two others, 





COIN OF RALAS, 





1 Longpérior, Wédaitles des Sussa- | Thomas, Num, Chron, 8 ; 
aides, p, U5, and ph is, fig, &; | 228-9, 3, Num. Chron, 1878, pp. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


First Reign of Kobad, His Favourites, Sufrat and Sapor. THis Khasar 
War, Rise, Teaching, and Influence of Mazak, His Claim to Mi- 
aaeulous Powers, Kobad adopts the New Religion, and attempts to 
impose tt on the Armenians, Revolt of Arimenta under Vahan, success- 
Sul. Kobad yields. General Rebellion in Persia, and Deposition of 
Kobad, Escape of Masdak, Short Reign of Zamasp. Lis Coins. 


KaBdbns dt 5 rod Mepdfou Soraros vids, ris PartAelas Spatdwevos, mk rd Praidre- 
poy rH daxf expire Kal xowds rds yovairas evonotérqrey exev, J 
Cnprenvs, p. 356, B, C. 


Wuen Kobad fled to the Ephthalites on the failure of 
his attempt to seize the crown, he was received, we 
* ave told, with open arms ; but no material aid was 
given to him for the space of three years. However, 
in the fourth year of his exile, a change came over the 
Ephthalite policy, and he returned to his capital at the 
head of an army, with which Khush-newaz had furnished. 
him. The change is reasonably connected with the 
» withholding of his tribute by Balas;? and it is difficult 
to suppose that Kobad, when he accepted Ephthalite 
aid, did not pledge himself to resume the subordinate 
position which his uncle had been content to hold for 
two years. It scems certain that he was accompanied 
to his capital by an Ephthalite contingent,’ which he 
» richly rewarded before dismissing it. Owing his throne 
to the aid thus afforded him, he can scarcely have re- 
fused to make the expected acknowledgment. Distinct 


1 Tabari, vol, ii, p, 140; Mirkhond, p. 852, * Seo above, p. 837. 
: i 5 Tahari if 6, 
iy 18,0, 
Z2 
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evidence on the point is wanting; but there can ho 
little doubt that for some years Kobad held the Persian 
throne on the condition of paying tribule to Khush- 
newaz, and recognising him as his lord paramount. 
During the early portion of his first reign, which 
extended from a.p. 487 to 498, we are told that he 
entrusted the entire administration of affairs to Sukhra, 
or Sufrai! who had been the chief minister of his 
uncle, Sufrai’s son, Zer-Mihr, had faithfully adheved 
to him throughout the whole period of his exile ;? and 
Kobad did not regard it as a crime that the father had 
opposed his ambition, and thrown the weight of his 
authority into the scale against him. He recognised 
fidelity as‘ a quality that desorved reward, and was 
sufficiently magnanimous to forgive an opposition that 
had sprung from a virtuous motive, and, moreover, had 
not succeeded, Sufrai accordingly governed Porsia 
for some years; the army obeyed him, and the civil 
administration was completely in his hands, Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that Kobacd afler 
awhile grew jealous of his subordinate, and was anxious 
to strip him of the quasi-regal authority which he exer- 
cised and assert his own ght to direct affnirs, But, 
alone, he felt unequal to such a task. Ile therefore 
called in the assistance of an officer who bore the name 
of Sapor, and had command in the district of Rhages.® 
Sapor undertook to rid his sovereign of the incubus 
whereof he complained, and, with the tacit sanction of 
the monarch, he contrived to fasten a quazrel on 
Sufrai, which he pushed to such an extremity that, at 
the end of it, he dragged the minister from the royal 


1 Sufra is the form used by the | * Tabari, vol, i pp. 15-6; 
Persians, Sulhra that employed ; Mirkhond, p. 362. 
by the Arabs (Mirlhond, p. 853). 5 Labari, p. 147, 
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apartment to a prison, had him heavily ironed, and in 
a few days caused him to be put to death. Sapor, 
upon this, took the place previously occupied by 
Sufrai; he was recognised at once as Prime Minister, 
and Sipehbed, or commander-in-chief of the troops. 
Kobad, content to have vindicated his royal power by 
the removal of Sulfrai, conceded to the second favourite 
as much as he had allowed to the first, and once more 
suffered the management of affairs to pass wholly into 
the hands of a subject. . 

The only war in which Persia seems to have been 
engaged during the first reigh of Kobad was one with 
the Khazars. This important people, now heard of for 
the first time in Persian history, appears to have occu- 
pied, in the reign of Kobad, the steppe country between 
the Wolga and the Don,? whence they made raids 
through the passes of the Caucasus into the fertile 
provinces of Iberia, Albania, and Armenia. Whether 
they were Turks, as is generally believed,’ or Circas- 
sians, as has been ingeniously argued by a living writer,* 
is doubtful; but we cannot be mistaken in regarding 
them. as ab this time a race of fierce and terrible barba- 
vias, nomadic in their habits, ruthless in their wars, 
cruel and uncivilised in their customs, a fearful curse to 
the regions which they overran and desolated. We 
shall mect with them again, more than once, in the 
later history, and shall have to trace to their hostility 


1 Tabari, p. 148, 

28co Fiahn, De Chasaris, Ev- 
eerpia ea: Hist. Avab, 5 and compare 
St. Martin's Notes to the £as- 
Empire of Le Bean, tom. xi. p. 
115; Theophanes, Chronoyraph. p. 
208, By; Zouas, Die Deutschen und 
die Nachbaratinme, pp. 721-742 ; 
Noumann, Die Vother des siidlichen 
Russlands, p. 09; &e, 


8 Thooph. Chron, p. 268, C: 
rode ‘Lotpsovg dd rijg sag, ode 
Xatdpovg dvopdtovow, Prichard, 
Physical History of Mankind, yol. 
iv, p. 822; Smith’sNotes on Gibdbon’s 
Deetine and Fall, vol. y.p. 407 ; &e, 

4 See a paper by Mx. IL I, 
Toworth in hig Ethnologicul Journal 
for 1870, vol. ii, pp. 182-102, 
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some of the worst disasters that befel the Persian arms. 
On this occasion it is remarkable that they were re- 
pulsed with apparent ease, Kobad marched against 
their Khan in person, at the head of a hundred thousand 
men, defeated him in a battle, destroyed the greater 
portion of his army, and returned to his capital with an 
enormous booty! To check their incursions, he is 
said to have built on the Armenian frontier a town 
called Amid,? by which we are probably to understand, 
not the ancient Amida (or Diarbekr), but a second 
city of the name, further to the cast and also further to 
the north, on the border fine which separated Armenia 
from Iberia. 

The triumphant return of Kobad from his Khazar 
war might have scemed likely to secure him a long 
and prosperous reign; but at the moment when fortune 
appeared most to smile upon him, an insidious evil, 
which had been gradually but secretly sapping the * 
vitals of his empire, made itself apparent, and, dvawing 
the monarch within the sphere of its influence, involved 
him speedily in difficulties which led to the loss of’ his 
crown. Mazdak, a native of Persepolis,’ or, according to 
others, of Nishapur, in Khorassan,’ and an Axchimagus, 
or High Priest of the Zoroastrian religion, announced , 
himself, early in the reign of Kobad, as a reformer of 
Zoroastrianism, and began to make proselytes to the 
new doctrines which he declared himself commissioned 
to unfold, All men, he said, were, by God’s providence, 
born equal—none brought into the world any property, 
or any natural right lo possess more than another, 


1 Tahari, vol, ii p. 148, 4 Tabari, vol. ii, p, 148; Alodjmel- 
9 Thid. al-Tewarikh, quoted by St. Martin 


* So Mirkhond (p. 358), who is] in his notes to Le Boau, yo) vil, p. 
followed by Asiow (mig, of Per | 392, ial: 
aia, vol, i, p, 182), 
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Property and marriage were mere human inventions, 
contrary 10 the will of God, which required an equal 
division of the good things of this world among all, and 
forbade the appropriation of particular-women by indi- 
vidual men. In communities based upon property and 
marriage, men might lawfully vindicate their natural 
rights by wking their fair share of the good things 
wrongfully appropriated by their fellows. Adultery, 
incest, theft, were not really crimes, but necessary steps 
, towards re-establishing the laws of nature in such so- 
cieties.! To these communistic views, which seem to 
have been the original speculations of his own mind, 
the Magian reformer added tenets borrowed from the 
Brahmins or from some other Oriental ascetics, such 
as the sacredness of animal life, the necessity of ab- 
staining from animal food, other than milk, cheese, or 
eggs, the propriety of simplicity in apparel, and the 
need of abstemiousness and devotion.” He thus pre- 
sented the spectacle of an enthusiast who preached a 
doctrine of laxity and self-indulgence, not from any 
base or selfish motive, but simply from a conviction of 
its truth? We learn without surprise that the doctrines 
of the new teacher were embraced with ardour by 
large classes among the Persians, by the young of all 
ranks, by the lovers of pleasure, by the great bulk of 
the lower orders.' But it naturally moves ow: wonder 





‘ Tor the teaching of Mazdal, seo 
Tubari, vol. ii, pp. 148-0; Mir- 
khond, pp. 868-4; Agathias, iv, 27; 

». 188, 3; Procop, Bell, Pera, i. 6; 
Meophan: Chronograph, p. 106, A; 
Oodrenus, List, Compend, p, 856, C. 
Among modern writers who have 
treated of the subject are Gibbon 
(Decline and Fall, vol, v, pp. 181-2), 
Malcolm (Hist, of Persia, vol. i, p. 
182), and St, Martin (Notes to Le 


Beau, vol. vii, PP 822-388), 

ee especially Mixkhond, p, 
854, 
5 Compare the caso of Eudoxus, 
the predecessor of Epicurus, as re- 
pored by Aristotle (2th, Nie, x. 2, 
§1), 
> pabaxt vol, ii, p. 140: ‘Cette 
doctrine plut AUX jounes gons, AUX 
déhauchés of & 1a populace,’ 
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that among tlie proselytes to the new religion was the 
king. Kobad, who had nothing to gain from embracing 
a creed which levelled him with his subjects, and was 
searcely compatible with the continuance of monarchi- 
cal rule, must have been sincere in his profession; and 
we inquire with interest, what were the circumstances 
which enabled Mazdak to attach to his cause so impor- 
tant and so unlikely a convert. ; 

The explanation wherewith we are furnished by our 
authorities is, that Mazdak claimed to authenticate his 
mission by the possession and exhibition of miraculous 
powers. In order to impose on the weak mind of 
Kobad, he arranged and carried into act an claborate 
and clever imposture) He excavated a cave below the 
fire-allar, on which he was in the habit of offering, and 
contrived to pass a tube from the cavern to the upper 
surface of the altar, where the sacred flame-was main- 
tained perpetually. Tlaving then placed a confederate 


in the cavern, he invited the attendance of Kobad, and - 


in his presence appeared to hold converse with the fire 
itself, which the Persians viewed as the symbol and 
embodiment of divinity. The king accepted:the miracle 
as an absolute proof of the divine authority of the new 
teacher, and became thenceforth his zealous adherent 
and follower. 

Tt may be readily imagined that the conversion. of 
the monarch to such a creed was, under a despotic go- 
vernment, the prelude to disorders which soon became 
intolerable, Not content with establishing community 
of property and of women among themselves, the 
sectaries claimed the right to plunder the rich at their 
pleasure, and to carry olf for the gratification of their 


1 Mirkhond, p, 854, 
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own passions the inmates of the most illustrious 
harems,! In vain did the Mobeds declare that the new 
religion was false, was monstrous, ought not to be tole- 
rated for an hour. The followers of Mazdak had the 
support of the monarch, and this protection secured 
them complete impunity. Each day they grew bolder 
an more numerous. Persia became too narrow a field 
for their ambition, and they insisted on spreading their 
doctrines into the neighbouring countries, We find 
traces of the acceptance of their views in the distant 
West;? and the historians of Armenia relate that in 
that unhappy country they go pressed their religion 
upon the people that an insurrection broke out,’ and 
Persin was in danger of losing, by intolerance, one of 
her most valued dependencies. Vahan, the Mamigo- 
nian, who had been superseded in his office by a fresh 
Marzpan, bent on forcing the Armenians to adopt the 
“new creed, once more put himself forward as his 
country’s champion, took arms in defence of the Chris- 
tian faith, and endeavoured to induce the Greck 
emperor, Anastasius, to accept the sovereignty of Pers- 
armenia, together with the duty of protecting it against 
ils late masters. Tear of the consequences, if he pro- 
voked the hostility of Persia, caused Anastasius to 
hesitate ; and things might have gone hardly with the 
unfortunate Armenians,* had not affairs in Persia itself 
come about this time to a crisis. 

The Mobeds and the principal nobles had in vain 


' 
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1 Tabariy vol, ii, p. 149; Mir- 


" Ichond, p. 864, 


2 See St. Martin's Notes to Le 
Beau's Bas-Lmpira, vol, vil. p. 888 ; 
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protested against the spread of the new religion and 
the patronage lent it by the Court, At length appeal 
was made to the chief Mobed, and he was requested to 
devise a remedy for the existing evils, which were 
generally felt to have passed the limits of endurance. 
The chief Mober decided that, under the circumstances 
of the time, no remedy could be effectual but the depo- 
silion of the head of the State, through whose culpable 
connivance the disorders had attained their height.! 
His decision was received with general acquiescence. 
The Persian nobles agreed with absolute unanimity to 
depose Kobad, and to place upon the throne another 
member of the royal house. Their choice fell upon 
Zamasp,? a brother of Kobad, who was noted for his 
love of justice and for the mildness of his disposi- 
tion® The necessary arrangements having becn made, 
they broke out into universal insurrection, arrested 
Kobad, and committed him to safe custody in the 
‘ Castle of Oblivion,’* proclaimed Zamasp, and crowned 
him king with all the usual formalities. 

An attempt was then made to deal the new religion 
a fatal blow by the seizure and execution of the he- 
restarch, Mazdak. But here the counter-revolution 
failed. Mazdak was seized indeed and imprisoned; but 
his followers rose at once, broke open his prison doors, 
and set him’at liberty, The government [elt itself too 
weak to insist on its intended policy of coercion, 


(vol. ii, p, 140), have Djamasp ; 


* Tabari, vol, it, 
Butychins, corruptly, Ramasph (vol, 


, 149, 
2 Apathins {iv. BB; p 138, 0) 


calls him Zamasphes, and so Theo- 
phones (Chronograph. p. 117, O; 
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(Mordtmann in the Zeitschrift, vol. 
viii, p. 78). Magoudi (vol. ii, p, 
105), Mirlchond (p. 855), and Tabari 


ii, p. 176), 


(Ci, XVIEL | 


3 So Agathing: mpgiryrdy re eat : 


Susanabvy, dpora Eye duxodera 
(18.0), _‘Tabari, howwevor, notes 
that ho did not adminiater jnatico 
satisfactorily (p, 161), 

* Procop, Bell, Pers. i 65 p, 16, 
B; Agathina, Ls. 
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Mazdak was allowed to live in retirement unmolested, 
and to increase the number of his disciples. 

The reign of Zamasp appears to have lasted from a.p, 
498 to a.p. 501, or between two and three years.’ He 
was urged by the army to put Kobad to death,’ but 
hesitated to adopt so extreme a course, and preferred 
retaining his rival as a prisoner. The ‘ Castle of Obli- 
vion’ was regarded as a place of safe custody ; but the 
ex-king contrived in s short time to put a cheat on his 
guards ® and effect his escape from confinement. Like 
other claimants of the Persian throne,* he at once took 
refuge with the Ephthalites,and sought to persuade 
the Great Khan to embrace his cause and place an 
army «t his disposal. The Khan showed himself more 
than ordinarily complaisant. He can scarcely have 
sympathised with the religious leanings of his suppliant ; 
but he remembered that he had placed him upon the 
throne, and had found him a faithful feudatory and a 
quiet neighbour, He therefore received him with 


4 fai ig assigned ¢wo years | a deed which a little while hence 
only by Magoudi (vol, ii, p, 00), not twenty thousand armed men 
by Procopius, who, however, calls | will be uble to manage.’ (Bell, Pers, 
him Blasos (2, P, 1,2), and by most | i. 6; p, 15, B), Tis meaning was 
of the Avmonian writera (Patkanian | understood, but the advice implied 
in the Jounal dsiatigue for 1860, 
p. 178) ; but, fom yoara by Agethlas 
(p. 180, A), Theophanos (p 117, C), 


was not adopted. 
8 'Tho story is told with cortain 
variations; but all the accounts 


Syncellus (Lac.), and some of the 
Armenians, ‘Tho coins have a 
notices of the tid rogual yenr 
(Mordtmann in the Zeitschrift, vol. 
xii, p. 18). 

4 ‘Tubari, vol, ii, p, 160, — Pro- 
copius tells us that whon the fate of 
Kobad was being debated, an officer 
nemed Gusanastades drow out the 
knife with which he was accustomed 
to cut his nails, and, showing it to 
the assembled chiels, exclaimed— 
* You avo how small thie knife is; 
yot il ia big enough to accomplish 





agree in attributing the eseape of 
tho king to tho assistance lent him 
by his wife. According to some, 
she changed clothes with him, and 
took his place in the prison (Pro- 
cop. Rell, Pers, i, O; p 18, B); 
according to others, she carried him 
out of the prison concealed im a 
bundle of bedelothes and coyeilets 
(Mirkhond, p. 866; Tabari, vol, ii. 


p. 161). 

above, p. 812, Othor 
instances will occur in the later 
history. 
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every mark of honour, betrothed him to one of his own 
daughters,’ and lent him an army of 30,000 men? With 
this force Kobad returned to Persia, and offered battle 
to Zamasp. Zamasp declined the conflict, Ile had 
not succeeded in making himself popular with his sub- 
jects, and knew that a large party desired the return of 
his brother? It is probable that he did not greatly 
desire a throne. At any rate, when his brother 
reached the neighbourhood of the capital, at the head 
of the 80,000 Ephthalites and of a strong body of 
Persian adherents, Zamasp determined upon submis- 
sion. He vacated the throne 
in favour of Kobad, without 
risking the chance of a battle, 
and descended voluntarily into a 
private station.t Different stories 
are told of his ireatment by the 
restored monarch, According 
to Procopius,? he was blinded 
afier a crucl method long cata- 
blished among the Persians ; but 
Mirkhond declares that he was 
pardoned, and even received from 
his brother marked signs of al- 
fection and favour! 

The coins of Zamasp have the 
usual inflated ball and mural crown, but with a creseent 





COIN OF ZAMASP, 


1 Procop, Bell. Pers. i, Gs > 18, | Aefan, 
D; Agathins, iv. 28; p. 188, D, 5 Bell. Pers, i.03 p, 10,0, 
.,? Mirkhond, p, 866; Tabari, vol. | © Zistoive des Sassanides, p, 857: 
ii, p, 161, ‘Kobad pardonna & son frdve of 
Tabari, lsc. Gissipn toutes soa craintea on lui 
* Agathias, iv, 28; p, 180, A: | prodiguant lea marques do sa ton- 
8 Zandorny indy orésry rod Miwov | diesse’ (Do Sacy's translation), 
kal peGeivae paddoy Eyvu rie Baa 
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in place of the front limb of the crown The ends of 
the diadem appear over the two shoulders, On cither 
side of the head there is a star, and over either shoulder 
a crescent. Outside the encircling ring, or ‘pearl 
border,’ we see, almosi for the first time,? three stars 
with crescenis. The reverse bears the usual fire-altar, 
with a star and crescent on either side of the flame. 
The legend is extremely brief, being either Zamasp or 
Bag Zamasp, 4.¢.‘ Zamaspes, or ‘the divine Zamaspes.’ 


1 Sea Longpsrior, Médailles des 
Sassanides, pp, 70-715 Mordtmann 
in the Zedschrift, vol. vili, p. 78; 
xii, p. 18, 

9 Qoins of Kobnd, dated in his 
eleventh year, which havo this de- 
vioo (un, Chron, for 1873, p. 281), 


are perhaps earlier than those of 
Ztmasp, who, however, ascended 
the throne this same year (A.D. 
408), The device was continned on 
most of the later coins, and was 
adopted by the Arabs, 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


Second Reign of Kobad, Ils Chanyo of Attitude towards the Followers of 
Mazdak, Tis Cause of Quarrel with Rome. TAvst Roman War of 
Kobad, Peace made an, 605, Rome fortifies Davas and Theodo- 
siopolis, Complaint made by Persia. Negotiations of Kubad with 
Justin: Proposed Adoption of Chosrovs by the latter, Internal Lraubles 
in Porsia. Second Roman Wek of Kobad, a.v. 624-681, Death of 
Kobad. Ils Character, ILis Coins, 


KaBdéns 6 Mepégov, rdy Mepoudy mpayudrwy xparioas, moAdobs. wey Kark 
"Pepaloy worguous Sifweyte, ToAAd BE nord BapBdowy rAy npocouodvrwr 
Lorne rpdraic, nat xpdvov oddéva mapiixe Tapaxais re kal xwBdyois eytadiy- 
Sovpevos,~AGarHiag, 1V. 27; p. 188, B 


Tux second reign of Kobad covered a period of thirty 
years,! extending from 4.D. 501 to A.D, 581.2 Ile was 
contemporary, during this space, with the Roman empe- 
rors Anastasius, Justin, and Justinian, with Theodoric, 
king of Italy, with Cassiodorus, Symmachus, Boithius, 
Procopius, and Belisarius, The Oriental writers tell us 
but little of this portion of his history, Their silence, 
however, is fortunately compensated by the wnustal 
copiousness of the Byzantines, who deliver, at consider- 
able length, the entire series of transactions in which 
Kobad was engaged with the Constantinopolilan em- 
perors, and furnish some interesting notices of other 


1So Agathins, in divect terms 
(iv, 28), _Eutychius (ral ii, pp. 
181, 176), Magondi (vol. ii. p. 196), 
Mirkhond (. 368), and ‘fabari 
(vol, ii, p, 161) make his two iigns, 
topether with that of Zamasp, 
coyer forty-threo years, This num~ 


bor involves a socond rwign of 
twenty-nino or thirty yens, sines 
the fat avign of Kobad laated 
eleven years, and that of Aamasp 
botwoen to and threo yenrs, 

2 See Clinton, 2 vol. i pp. 
716 and 752, 


(Cu, XIX, 5 e 


" 
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matters which occupied him. Procopius especially, 
the eminent rhetorician and secretary of Belisarius, who 
was born about the time of Kobad’s restoration to the 
Persian throne,! and became secretary to the great 
general four years before Kobad’s death,? is ample in 
his details of the chief occurrences, and deserves a con- 
fidence which the Byzantincs can rarely claim, from 
being at ouce a contemporary and a man of remarkable 
intelligence. ‘His facts,’ as Gibbon well observes,’ ‘are 
collected from the personal experience and free conver- 
sation of a soldier, a statesman, and a traveller; his 
style continually aspires, and Often attains, to the merit 
of strength and elegance; his reflections, more espe- 
cially in the speeches, which he too frequently inserts, 
contain 2 rich fund of political knowledge; and the 
historian, excited by the gencrous ambition of pleasing 
and instructing posterity, appears to disdain the preju- 
dices of the people and the flattery of courts,’ 

The first question which Kobad had to decide, when, 
by the voluntary cession of his brother, Zamasp, he 
remottnted his throne, was the attitude which he should 
assume towards Mazdak and hig followers. By openly 
favouring the new religion and encouraging the disor- 
’ ders of its votaries, he had so disgusted the more power- 

ful qlasses of his subjects that he had lost his crown 

and been forced to become a fugitive in a foreign 

country. IIc was not prepared to affront this danger a 

second time, Still, his attachment to the new doctrine 

was not shaken ; he held the views propounded to be 
* true, and was not ashamed to confess himself an un- 
wavering adherent of the communistic prophet.* Ile 


= 


4 


1 Goo Smith's Dict. of Gh. and | Dict. of Gk, and Rom, Biogr, ac. 
Rom, Biography, vol. iil. p. 530, 8 Decline and Fall, vol. v, p. 40. 
9 Olinton, 2. 2, vols p. 7455} 4 Tabor, vol. ii. p. 152, 
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contrived, however, to reconcile his‘belief with his fn 
terests by separating the individual from the king 
As a man, he held the views of Mazdak; but, a8 a king 
he let is be known that he did not intend to maintait 
or support the sectaries in any extreme or violent mea: 
sures, The result was that the new doctrine languished 
Mazdak escaped persecution and continued to propa: 
gate his views; but, practically, the progress of the 
new opinions was checked; they had ceased to com- 
mand royal advocacy, and had consequently ceased tc 
endanger the State; they still fermented among the 
masses, and might cause trouble in the future ; but for 
the present they were the harmless speculations of a 
certain number of enthusiasts who did not venture any 
more to carry their theories into practice. 

Kohbad had not enjoyed the throne for more than a 
year before his relations with the great empire on his 
western frontier became troubled, and, after some futile 
negotiations, hostilities once more broke out. It appears 

_ that among the terms of the peace concluded in a.p, 
442 between Isdigerd IT. and the younger Theodosius,! 
the Romans had undertaken to pay annually a certain’ 

$ sum of money as a contribution towards the expenses 
of a fortified post which the two powers undertouk to 
maintain in the pass of Derbend,’ between the last spurs 
of the Caucasus and the Caspian. This fortress, known 
as Juroipach or Biraparach,? commanded the usual 





1 The main authority for the} * So Gibbon, Decline and Full, 
statements in the text is Johannes | vol. v. p. 87. “It is exhiaps not 
Lydus (Do Magistrat, iii. MEET an] quilo clear whothor tho Derbond 
emlier and oven more painstaling | pass or that of Mozdok is intended 
writer than Procopius, Ifo lived | by Lydus, 
from AD, 401 to about a.p, 653,|  ® Jmoipach is tho form usoil by 
Procoplus from about s.D, 600 to | Prisens Cis 81 and 87); Bira- 
Ap 660, He is confimed in tho parach, that givon hy Lydua (ili, 
matter by Prisous Panites, who | 62), ‘Tho initin) clomond ie plainly 
‘wiote about u.0, 470, tho Bir or Vora, which was tho 


? 
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\ passage by which the hordes of the north were accus- 
‘tomed to issue from their vast arid steppes upon the 
drich and populous regions of the south for the pur- 
{pose of plundering raids, if not of actual conquesis. 

“their incursions threatened almost equally Roman and 
Persian territory,' and it was felt that the two nations 
{hve alike interested in preventing them. The ori- 

y ginalugreement was that both parties should contribute 
equally, alike to the building and to the maintaining of 
the fortress ; but the Romans were so occupied in other 
wars that the entire burden actually fell upon the 
Persians, These latter, as was natural, made from time 
to time demands upon the Romans for the payment of 

their share of the expenses;? but it seems that these 

\ ellos were ineffectual, and the debt accumulated, It 

was under these circumstances that Kobad, finding 
himself in want of money to reward adequately his 

: Tphthalite allies,’ sent an embassy to Anastasius, the 
Ronan emperor, with a peremptory demand for a 
vemiblance, The reply of Anastasius was a refusal. 
According 10 one authority + he declined absolutely to 
make any payment ; according to another,’ he expressed 
his willingness to dend his Persian brother a sum of 
ryoney on receiving the customary acknowledgment, 
4 


4 


” common Pasian word for “castle, 
and which probably passed fiom 
Pasian into Ilebtew, becoming 
biral (AA) 

LAL fy bnBiddorreg rod re mad, 
Nipow Tidpaaiy rad re apdg Bonrav 
“Pwpet org crhropra téyour, (Lydus, 
lsc.) 

2 Soe tho domand made on Leo 
in An. 404 (Drigene, Ty, 31), 22+ 
peated in Ap, 466 Gy, 87). Ono 
nymont saems to have been mado 
y Theodosius IL (Cf Lydus, 


De Magistrat, iii, 58, where I con- 
coivo that we ought to read juxpod 
for piZorae.) ‘ 

3 The statement of Procopius to 
this cllect (Bell. Pers. i, 7, ad init.) 
ia quite compatible with thes ac- 
count given by Lydus, and explains 
why the demand was pressed juat 
at this time, 

+ Procopius, Le.c, 

5 Theophanes, Chronograph. yp 
124, 0, 


AA 
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but refused an advance on any other terms. Such a 
* response was a simple repudiation of obligations volun- 
tarily contracted, and could scarcely fail to rouse the 4 
indignation of the Persian monarch. If he learned fur- 
ther that the real cause of the’ refusal was a desire toi 
embroil Persia with the Ephthalites, and 10 advince 
the interests of Rome by leading her enemies to waste 
each other’s strength in an internecine conilict,’ hej 
may have admired the cunning of his rival, but can 
scarcely have felt the more amicably disposed towards 
him. . . . 
The natural result followed. Kobad at once do- 
clared war, The two empires had now been uninter- 
ruptedly at peace for sixty, and, with the exception of 
a single campaign (that of a.p, 441), for cighty years. * 
They had ceased to feel that respect for cach. other's 
arms and valour which experience gives, and which is 
the best preservative against wanton hostilities, Kobad. 
was confident in his strength, since he was able to bring 
into the field, besides the entire force of Persia, a largo 
Ephthalite contingent, and also a number of Arabs, . 
Anastasius, perhaps, scarccly thought that Persia would # 
go to war on account of a pecuniary claim which shey 
had allowed to be disregarded for above half a century. 
The resolve of Kobad evidently took him by surprise ;4 
but he had gone too far to recede, Tho Roman prid 
would not allow him to yield to a display of force wha 
he had refused when demanded peacefully; and ho wac¥ 
thus compelled to maintain by arms the position which} 
he had assumed without anticipating its consequences, 
The war began by a sudden inroad of the host o. 


sie 










1 These grounds are stated by Procopius as determining tho con 
duct of Annstasina, em 
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Persia into Roman Armenia, where Theodosiopolis 
was still the chief stronghoid and the main support of 
the Roman ‘power? Unprepared for resistance, this 
city was surtendored after a short siege by its com- 
mandant, Constantine, afier which the greater part of 
Armenia was dyerrtm and ravaged.5 From Armenia 
Kobad conducted his army into Northen Mesopota- 
mia, and formed the siege of Amida about the com- 
mencement of the winter.* The great strength of 
Ainida has been already noticed in this volume.5 
Kobad found it ungarrisoned, and only protected by a 
small force, cantoned in its nefghbourhood, under the 
philosopher, Alypius.® But the resolution of the towns- 
men, and particularly of the monks, was great; and 
a most strenuous resistance met all his efforts to take 
the place, At first his hope was to effect a breach in 
the defences by means of the rams but the besieged 
employed the customary means of destroying his 
engines, and, where these failed, the strength and 
thickness of the walls was found to be such that no 
serious impression could be made on them by the 
Persian battering train, It was necessary to have 
recourse to some other device; and Kobad proceeded 
to erect a mound in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the wall, with a view of dominating the town, driving 
the defenders from the battlements, and then taking 
the place by escalade. He raised an immense work ; 
but it was undermined by the enemy, and at last fell 
in with a terfible crash, involving hundreds in its ruin,” 
Tt is said that alter this failure Kobad despaired of suc- 





1Procop, B Pi 75 p 20; A} bd Procop. B. P, 118.0, 
Thoophan. Chronograph, 18.0, 4 Tid, 

5 On the foundation and stength | ° Supra, p. 175. 
of Theodosiopolis, see above, pp.| * © heap, p. 124, D. 
a 7 Procop. Bell, Pasi. 7; p.2,B. 
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cess, and determined to draw of his army; but the 
taunts and insults of the besieged, or confidence in the 
prophecies of the Magi, who saw an omen of victory in 
the grossest of all the insults, caused him to change 
his intention and still continue the siege, TIis perseve- 
rance was soon afterwards rewarded. A soldicr dis- 
covered in the wall the outlet of a drain or sewer im- 
perfectly blocked up with rubble, and, removing this 
during the night, found himself able to pass through 
the wall into the town. He communicated his dis- 
covery to Kobad, who took his measures accordingly. 
Sending, the next night; a few picked men through the 
drain, to seize the nearest tower, which happened to be 
slackly guarded by some sleepy monks, who the day 
before had been keeping festival,! he brought the bulk 
of his troops with scaling ladders to the adjoining por- 
tion of the wall, and by his presence, exhortations, and 
threats,? compelled them to force their way into the 
place. The inhabitants resisted strenuously, but were 
overpowered by numbers, and the camage in the 
streets was great. Ab last an aged priest, shocked at 
the indiscriminate massacre, made bold to address the 
monarch himsclf and tell him that it was no kingly 
act to slaughter captives. ‘Why, then, did you elect 
to fight ?’ said the angry prince. ‘It was God's doing,’ 
voplied the priest, astutely; ‘IIe willed that thou 
shouldest owe thy conquest of Amida, not fo our 
weakness, but to thy own valour.’ The flattery pleased 
Kobad, and induced him to stop the effusion of blood; # 


* Procop. B. P. p. 21, D. Inj  * According to Procopius, ho 
Jnter trmeg the mona were accused | drew his soimotar, and thioatoned 
of trenchoiously sunendering their} with inatant death overy suldiar 
trust (Theophan. Chronograph. p.} who hesitated to mount tho sealing 
125, A; Mareollin. Cia onto, p. 48); | Inddois, 
but Crocopiua imputes to thom no} * Procop. p. 22, 0, 

‘woise crimo than remissnozs, 


’ 
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but the sack was allowed to continue ; the whole town 
was pillaged ;1 and the bulk of the inhabilants were 
carried olf as slaves. 

The siege of Amida lasted cighty days,? and the year 
AD, 5603 had commenced before it was overt Anasta- 
sius, on learning the danger of his frontier town, imme- 
diately despatched to its aid a considerable force, which 
he placed under four commanders >—Areobindus, the 
grandson of the Gothic officer of the same naine who 
distinguished himself in the Persian war of Theodosius ;° 
Celer, captain of the imperial guard; Patricius, the 
Phrygian; and Iypatius, one of his own nephews, The 
army, collectively, is said to have been more numerous 
than any that Rome had ever brought into the field 
Against the Persians ;? but it was weakened by the di- 
vided command, and it was moreover broken up into 
detachments which acted independently of each other. 
Its advent also was tardy. Not only did it arrive too 
late to save Amida, but it in no way interfered with 
the after-movements of Kobad, who, leaving a small 
garrison to maintain his new conquest, carried off the 
whole of his rich booty to his city of Nisibis, and 
placed the bulk of his troops in a good position upon 
lis own fronticr.8 When Areobindus, at the head of 


5 Procop. 2. P. i, 8; p. 28, A 


‘ pdophan, Chronograph, p. 125, 
Act "Kaw rijg médeug yeyovdrey Ayt- 
Savor mitoay xai gal atpoter sal whudror 
Nap Bevavar madd, 

2 Procop. lsc, Of theso Kobad 
afterwards released a large number 

Abid. p, 22, D). 

8 Thad, p, 28, B. Theophanes 
calls tho time ‘thie months,’ which 
ig apenking roundly. Marcellinus 
apealss of the city aa isken ‘in the 
Mth month, which is clearly in- 
curred, 

* Seo Clinton, F. 2. vol. i, p. 718, 


Celer, who mauiived on the scene 
the latest of the four, is omitted 
fiom the let of commandas by 
some writers, (Johann, Lydus, Da 
Meagist, tii, 68; Marcellin, Chron. p. 
48; Johann. Malal, xvi. p. 114, B.) 

© See abose, pp. 288-9, 

7 Procop. B. V3 i. 8; p. 23, C2 
Erpdreyie towdrd pace obre mpurepor 
obre Uarepow dri Tiiprag ‘Pupatovg 
Loria 

® Theophan. Cironcgreph. p. 125, 
B; Procop. B, PL, p, 28, D. 
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the first division, reached Amida and heard that the 
Persians had fallen back, he declined the comparatively 
inglorious work of a siege, and pressed forward, anxious 
to carry the war into Persian territory. IIe seems 
actually to have crossed the border and invaded the 
district of Arzanene,! when news reached him that 
Kobad was marching upon him with all his troops, 
whereupon he instantly fled, and threw himself into 
Constantia, lcaving his camp and stores to be taken by 
the enemy. Meanwhile another division of the Roman 
army, under Patricius and Ilypatius, had followed in 
the steps of Arcobindus, and meeting with the advance- 
guard of Kobad, which consisted of cight hundred 
Ephthalites, had destroyed it almost to a man? Tgno- 
rant, however, of the neay presence of the main Per- 
sian army, this body of troops allowed itself soou after- 
wards to be surprised on the banks of a stream, while 
some of the men were bathing and others were taking 
their breakfast, and was completely cut to pieces by 
Kobad, scmecly any but the generals escaping? 

Thus far success had been wholly on the sido of the 
Persians ; and if circumstances had permitted Kobad to 
remain ab the seat of war and continue to divect the 
operations of his troops in person, there is every reason 
to believe that he would have gained still greater ad- 
vantuges, The Roman generals were incompetent; 
they were ab variance among themselves; and they 
were unable to control the troops undor their command, 
The soldiers were insubordinate, without confidence in 
their officers, and inclined to grumble at such an w- 
wonted hardship as a campaign prolonged into the 








1 The phiago used by Procopius | that Arzanone is here intended, 
is lorparomidsiaavra iv yw ‘Ap-| 9 Procop, BP. p. 24, 1 
fapévuy (py, Ql, A). t suspect’ § hid. p, 24, D, 
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winter! Thus all the conditions of the war were in 
favour of Persia. Bul, unfortunately for Kobad, it 
happened thal, at the moment when his prospects were 
the fnirest,? a danger in another quarter demanded his 
presence, and required him to leave the conduct of the 
Roman war to others, An Ephthalite invasion called 
him to the defence of his north-eastern frontier before 
the year A.D. 508 was over, and from this time the 
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j operations in Mesopotamia were directed, not by the 


= 


king in person, but by his generals. A change is at 
once apparent, In A.p. 504, Celer invaded Arzanene, 
destroyed a number of forts,and ravaged the whole 
province with firo and sword,*. Thence marching south- 
ward, he threatened Nisibis, which is said to have been 
within a little of yielding itself’ Towards winter 
Patricius and Typatius took heart, and, collecting 
an army, commenced the siege of Amida, which they 
attempled to storm on several occasions, but without 
success? After a while they turned the siege into a 
blockade, entrapped the commander of the Persian 
garrison, Glones, by a stratageni,’ and reduced the de- 
fenders of the place to such distress thal it would have 
been impossible to hold out much longer, It seems to 
have becn when matters were at this point,’ that an 


1 Procop, .B. P, i, 9; p. 26, B, for the Ephthalites, 


2 ‘Thoophanos tells us that, aftor 
capturing Amite, Kobad sent out 
plundering oxpeditions which 1- 
vaged all Mesopotanjin as far aa 
Syria (Chronogiaph, ps 128, B). 
Hdesea was thientoned (Procop, 
B, P. ii, 18; p, 120, B); Constantia 
aubmittod (i id), 

5 Provop, B.D. i, 85 p. 24, D, 
‘Thoophanes speaks of tho invadas 
as‘ Cadusians and others’ (Chron. p. 
127,23), But Procopius calle thom 
‘ILuns,’ which is his ordinary name 


4 Theophan. Chron. p. 127, A; 
Procop, 2. Bp. 25, Ay Marcellin. 
Chron p. 49. 

§ Theophan, Ls.c, 

® Procop. B. P. p, 25, B, 

7 The eaptme of Glones is 1e- 
lated at length by Procopius (B. P. 
i. 9; pp. 25-6); alluded to by 
‘Lheophanes (Chron. p. 126, B). 

® From Procopius alone we should 
have concluded that the surrender 
of Amida and the conclusion of the 
aeven yenis’ peace wele two sept- 
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ambassador of high rank! arrived from Kobad, em- 
powered to conclude a peace, and instructed to declare 
his master’s willingness to surrender all his conquests, 
including Amida, on the payment of a considerublo 
sum of money, The Roman generals, regarding Amida 
as impregnable, and not aware of the exhaustion of 
its stores, gladly consented, They handed over to 
the Persians a thousand pounds’ weight of gold, and 
received in exchange the captured city and territory. 
A treaty was signed by which the contracting powers 
undertook to remain at peace and respect each other’s 
dominions for the space of seven years? No definite 
arrangement seems to have beon made with respoct to 
the yearly payment on account of the fortress, Birapa- 
rach, the demand for which had occasioned the war. 
This claim remained in abeyance, to be pressed or nog- 
lected, as Persia might consider her interests Lo require. 

The Ephthalite war, which compelled Kobad to make 
peace with Anastasius, appears to have occupied him 
uninterruptedly for ten years* During its continuance 
Rome took advantage of her rival's difficulties to con- 
tinue the system (introduced under the younger 'Theo- 
dosius®) of augmenting her own power, and crippling 


that of Persia, by establishing strongly fortified posis 


rato tranaactions, (Seo the Dell, to Kobad, and was tho mothor of 
Perai 95 p27.) But Theophanes | C (Procop, 2. Pi, 11; 





Shosradg, 
distinetly regards the two mattors 
as paris of a single arrangomont 
(Chron, p, 127, B,C); and proba- 
bility is on his side, 
+ Procopius gives ‘Aspebodes’ 
as tho name of the ambassador. 


But apepebades is clearly the modorn | B,D. 
” 


Espebad, a title of allico, corre 
sponding to tho Armenian Spara- 
pet (or Spahapot), ‘commandor-in- 
chief’ (Seo Paikanian in tho 
Tournal Asiatique for 1866, p, 114.) 
The tunbassadoy's sister was marricd 





p. 80, A.) 

* Procop. BP. i, 

§ Ibid. p, 27, D. : 

* Soo the expression of Procopiua 
(lsc): rox mpiy Obs vous aodgpenr 
pasvvoptvoy, and compare p 20, 

» D, whonce it ay pons that Ko- 
bad complained ot. tho condueb of 
the Romans as goon as his war 
with the TTune waa ondod, and 
that almost immediately afterwards 
Anastasius diod, 

® Seo above, pp, 287 and 808, 


05 p, 26,0. 
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upon her border in the immediate vicinity of Persian 
territory. Not content with restoring Theodosiopolis 
and greatly strengthening its defences,! Anastasius 
erected an entirely new fortress at Daras,2 on the 
southern skirts of the Mons Masius, within twelve miles 
of Nisibis, at the edge of the great Mesopotamian plain. 
This place was not a mere fort, but a city ; it contained 
churches, baths, porticocs, large granaries, and exten- 
sive cisterns.’ .It constituted a standing menace to 
Porsia ;* and its erection was in direct violation of the 
treaty made by Theodosius with Isdigerd II.,° which 
was regarded as still in force by both nations. 

We cannot be surprised that Kobad, when his Eph- 
thalite war was over, made formal complaint at Con- 
stantinople (ab, A.D, 517) of the infraction of the treaty. 
Anastasius was unable to deny the charge. He endea- 

nvoured at first to meet it by a mixture of bluster with 
“professions of friendship; but when this method did 
not appear effectual, he had recourse ta an argument 
whercof the Persians on most occasions acknowledged 
the force, By the expenditure of a large sum of 
monoy he cither corrupted the ambassadors of Kobad, 
or made them honestly doubt whether the sum paid 
would not satisfy their master.’ 

In ap, 518, Anastasius died, and the imperial au- 
thority was assumed by the Captain of the Guard, 
the ‘ Dacian peasant,’ ® Justin. With him Kobad very 
shortly entered into negotiations, He had not, it is 


1 Procop, BB, i10; p. 20,0, | and Theodosiopolis, taireryiapara 
be ae p, 20, A; Johann, Maitl. rH abrév (se. ray Mepaiin) dpe 
xvi, p, 41, 03 "Johann, Lydue, De yeyouew dpgw, Goi i, 10, ad fin. 


Magistrat, hii a7 ad jin, ; Theo: phan. See above, 
p, 129, A, iol : 0 Pecan By 20, B, 
5 Johunn, Malal, Lac. ; Evagring, | 7 Ibid. p. 29, C. 
ID, Ee. iii, 87, ® Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol, 


4 Pvocopius well says of Daras! y. p. 86, 
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clear, accepted the pecuniary sacrifice of Anastasius as 
a complete satisfaction. Tle felt that he had many 
grounds of quarrel with the Ttomans. There was the 
‘old matter of the annual payment due on account 
of the fortress of Biraparach; there was the recent 
strengthening of Theodosiopolis, and building of Daras ; 
there was moreover an interference ol Rome at this 
time in the region about the Caucasus which was very 
galling to Persia and was naturally vesented by her 
monarch, One of the first proceedings of Justin after 
he ascended the throne was to send an embassy with 
rich gifts to the court ofta certain Tunnic chief of 
these parts, called Ziligdes or Zilgibis,' and to conclude 
a treaty with him by which the IIun bound himself to 
assist the Romans against the Persians, Soon afterwards 
a Lazic prince, named ‘lvath, whose country way a Per 
sian dependency, instead of sceking inauguration from 
Kobad, proceeded on the death of his father * to the 
court of Constantinople, and expressed his wish to be- 
come a Christian, and to hold his crown as one of Rome's 
vassal monarchs. Justin gave this person a warm 
welcome, had him baptized, married him to a Roman 
lady of rank, and sent him back to Lazica adorned 
with a diadem and robes that sufliciently indicates! his 
dependent position.® The friendly relations established 
between Rome and Persin by the treaty of av, 606 
were, under these circumstances, greatly disturbed, and 
on both sides it would seom that war was oxpected to 





1 Zilgibis is tho form usod by 
J, Malalas (Chronoyr. xvi, p. 48, 
0, D); Ziligdes that found in 
‘Thoophanos (Chron, p. 148, A), 

2 So the contomporary, J. Ma- 
Ines (xvii. p. 47, 0, D).  Thoo- 
Phanes makes ‘Lvath recvive his 
crown fiom Kobad and thon desert 


to the Romane (p, 144, BY. Tho 
Paschal Chronicls followa Wi, Mu+ 
Jelas (vol. i, p. 882, A), 

§ Tho figuro of Instin was om« 
hnoideied upon ‘vath’s robos, Lis 
diadem was of Ttoman fashion, 
(Soo J, Malal. p, 47, 1D, 35) 
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break out, But neither Justin nor Kobad was desirous 
ofa rupture. Both were advanced in years,? and both 
had domestic troubles to occupy them. Kobad was 
at this time especially anxious about the succession. 
He had four sons,? Kates, Zames, Phthasuarsas, and 
Chosrods, of whom Kaises was the eldest. This prince, 
however, did not please him. His affections were fixed 
on his fourth son, Chosrods, and he had no object more 
at heart than to secure the crown for this favourite 
child. The Roman writers tell us* that instead of 
resenting the proceedings of Justin in the years A.D. 
520-522, Kobad made thé strange proposal to him 
about this time that he should adopt Chosroés, in order 
that that prince might have the aid of the Romans 
against his countrymen, if his right of succession should 
be disputed. It is, no doubt, difficult to believe that 
such a proposition should have been made; but the 
cirdéumstantial manner in which Procopius, writing not 
forty years after, relates the matter, renders it almost 
impossible for us io reject the story as a pure fabrica- 
tion, There must have been some foundation for it. 
In the negotiations between Justin and Kobad during 
the carly years of the former, the idea of Rome pledging 
herself to acknowledge Chosroés as his father’s succes- 
sor must have been brought forward. The proposal, 
whatever its exact terms, led however to no result. 
Rome declined to do as Kobad desired ;® and thus 


1 Theophan p, 148, A, 

9 Justin was sixty~vight at his 
accession (an. 518), and would 
sontaquenuy bo soventy-two in 
AD, 622, If Kobad was oighty- 
two at his death in awn, 681, as 
John of Malala declares (xviii. 
p. 211, D), he would be seventy- 
thyee in A.D, 522, Tauspect that 
ho was really oldor, since he is 


called an old man in A.D. 602 by 
J, Lydus (De Magistrat, ili, 68). 

8 So the Roman wiitess (Procop. 
B. P. i, 11; p. 80, Aj compared 
with ‘Theophan, Chron, p. 145, 0). 
Tabari gives him ton sona (Chro- 
nique, vol. ii, p. 148), 

4 Procop, B, Pi. 11; pp. 80-82 ; 
Theophan, Chron, p. 148, 0,D. 

® Tho ground of the refusal is 
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another ground of estrangement was added to those 
which had previously made the renewal of the Roman 
war a mere question of time, 

It is probable that the rupture would have occurred 
earlier than it did had not Persia about the yenr AD. 
523 become once more the scene of religious discord 
and conspiracy. The followers of Mazdak had been 
hitherto protected by Kobad, and had lived in peace and 
multiplied throughout all the provinces of the empire.! 
Content with the toleration which they enjoyed, they 
had for above twenty years created no disturbance, 
and their name had almost disappeared from the re- 
cords of history. But as time went on they began to 
feel that their position was insecure” Their happiness, 
their very safety, depended upon a single life; and as 
Kobad advanced in years they grew to dread more 
and more the prospect which his death would open. 
Among his sons there was but one who had embraced 
their doctrine; and this prince, Phthasuarsas, had but 
little chance of being chosen to be his father’s successor. 
Kadses enjoyed the claim of natural righ; Chosroiis 
was his father’s favourite; Zamos had tho respect and 
good wishes of the great mass of the people ;® Phtha- 
suarsas was disliked by the Magi,* and, if the choice lay 
with them, was cerlain to be passed over, ‘The sec- 
taries therefore determined not to wait the natural 
course of events, but to shape them to their own 


anid to havo been, that, aa Justin 
had no uatmal son, a son by adop- 
tion might havo claimed to be hia 
heiy, and therefore to inherit from 
him the Roman Empire! 

1 Soe above, p. 862, 

.” The only ancient writer who 
gives this history at length, Theo- 
planes, calls the sectaries ‘ Mani- 


chees;’ but there can bo little 
doubt that tho Maadalites aie in« 
tonded. (See Vx, Piate’s article on 
the Sassanrnaz in Sinith'’s Died 
Gk, and Rom, Biography, vol, iit, 


p. 710) 


® Procop, 2B. P1115 p, 80, A. 
4 As a Mazdakito (Choophan. 
Chron, p. 146, C), 
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purposes, They promised Phthasnarsas io obtain by 
their prayers his father’s abdication and his own ap- 
pointment to succeed him, and asked him to pledge 
himself to establish their religion as that of the State 
when he became king. The prince consented; and 
the Mazdakites proceeded to arrange their plans, when, 
unfortunately for them, Kobad discovered, or suspected, 
that a scheme was on foot to deprive him of his crown. 
Whether the designs of the sectaries were really trea- 
sonable or not is uncertain; but whatever they were, 
an oriental monarch was not likely to view them with 
favour. In the East it is an offence even to speculate on 
the death of the king; and Kobad saw in the intrigne 
which had been set on foot a criminal and dangerous 
conspiracy. He determined at once to crush the 
movement. Inviting the Mazdakites to a solemn as- 
sembly, at which he was to confer the royal dignity on 
Phthasuarsas, he caused his army to surround the un- 
armed multitude and massacre the entire number? 
Relieved from this peril, Kobad would at once have 
declared war against Justin, ang have marched an 
army into Roman territory, had not troubles broken 
out in Theria, which made it necessary for him to 
stand on the defensive.? Adopting the intolerant policy 
so frequently pursued, and generally with such ill re- 
sults, by the Persian kings, Kobad had commanded 
Gurgenes, the Iberian monarch, to renounce Chris- 
tinuily and profess the Zoroastrian religion, Tspecially 
he had requived that the Iberian custom of burying 
the dead should be velinquished, and that the Persian 
practice of exposing corpses to be devoured by dogs 


' John of Atalate., pines al in A.D, 629, {Soo Chronogra- 
doatruction of tho Mazdakites (Ma- | piia, xviii, p. >, 
nichges) somowhat lator, apparently | * Procop. BB 12; p, 83, B, 
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and.birds of prey? should supersede the Christian rite 
of sepulture. Gurgenes was too deeply attached to his 
faith to entertain these propositions for a moment. Tle 
at once shook off the Persian yoke, and, declaring himself 
a vassal of Rome, obtained a promise from Justin that 
he would never desert the Tberian cause. Rome, how- 
ever, was not prepared to send her own armies into this 
distant and inhospitable region ; her hope was to obtain 
aid from the Tatars of the Crimea,’ and to play off these 
barbavians against the forces wherewith Kobad might 
be expected shortly to vindicate his authority, An 
attempt to engage the Crtmeans generally in this ser- 
vice was made, but it was not successiul A small 
foree was enrolled and sent to the assistance of 
Gurgeucs, But now the Persians took the field in 
strength. A large army was sent into Iberia by Kobad, 
under a general named Bots, Gurgenes saw resistance 
to be impossible, He therefore fled the country, and 
threw himself into Lazica, where the diffieulé nature of 
the ground, the favour of the ‘natives, and the assist- 
ance of the Romans enabled him to maintain himself. 
Iberia, however, was lost, and passed once more under 
the Persians, who even penetrated into Lazic territory 
and oecupied some forts which commanded the passes 
between Lazica and Theria.® 

Rome, .on her part, endeavoured to retaliate (A.n, 
526) by invading Persarmenia and Mesopotamia, ‘The 
campaign is remarkable as that in which the greatest 
general of the age, the renowned and unfortunate 
Belisarius, first held a command and thus commenced 


1 Seo Tforad, i, 140; Strab. xv. |i 12; p, 88,1; Joh, Malal, xviti 
8, § 20; Agnthias, ti, p, 0. Come |p. G6, A), who however uso tho 
paro Vendiddd, Farg. v. to Farg, viii, | term too vaguely for us to le ane 

2 hose people are enlled ‘Lita’ } that rent Huns are intendod. 

By the Byzantinos (Procop. 2. P.|  ® Procop, 2. 2p. dl, O. 
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the work of learning by experience the duties of a 
mililary leader, Hitherto a mere guardsman, and 
suill quite a youth,! trammelled moreover by association 
with a colleague, he did not on this occasion reap any 
laurels, A Persian force under two generals, Narses 
and Aratius, defended Persarmenia, and, engaging the 
Romans under Sitias and Belisarius, succeeded in de- 
feating them. At the same time, Licelarius, a Thracian 
in the Roman service, made an incursion into the tract 
about Nisibis, but grew alarmed without cause and 
beat a speedy retreat. Herenpon Justin recalled him 
as incompetent, and the further conduct of the war in 
Mesopotamia was entrusted to Belisarius, who took up 
his head-quarters at Daras. 

‘The year ,D. 527 seems to have been one in which 
nothing of importance was attempted on cither side. 
At Constantinople the Emperor Justin had fallen into 
ill health, and, after associating his nephew Justinian 
on the 1st of April, had departed this life on the 1st of 
August? About the same time® Kobad found his 
strength insufficient for active warfare, and put the 
command of his armies into the hands of his sons. 
The struggle continued in Lazica, but with no decisive 
result. At Daas, Belisarius, apparently, stood on the 
defensive, Tt was not till Ap, 528 had set in that 
he resumed operations in the open field, and prepared 
once hore Lo measure his strength against that of Persia. 

Belisarins was stirred from his repose by an order 
from court, Desirous of carrying further the policy of 

1 Procap. B, 2 p. 84) Ds Chron, Paschale, vol. i, p. 885, 

3 Clinton, 7 2, vol. 1. p, 746, and Theophanes, p, 149, A. The 

§ Seo Joh, Malal, Chronog:aph. | Roman genorals quarrelfed among 
xvii, p, 60, B. themselves, and finally the Roman 

4 Jo the Tazic war of this| troops were withdrawn fiom the 


period scom to belong tho notices } country. 
in Johann, Malal. xviii, p, 158, 0; 
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gaining ground by means of fortified posts,’ Justinian, 
who had vecently restored and strengthened the fron- 
tier city of Martyropolis,? on the Nymphius, sent in- 
structions to Belisarius, early in A.p, 528, to the effect 
that he was to build a new fort at a place called 
Mindon, on the Persian border, a little to the left of 
Nisibis.2 The work was commenced, but the Persians 
would not allow it to proceed, An army which num- 
bered 80,006 men, commanded by Xerxes,* son of 
Kobad, and Perozes, the Mihran,® attacked the Roman 
workmen; and when Belisarins, reinforced by fresh 
troops from Syria and Plicenicia, ventured an engage- 
ment, he was completely defeated and forced to seok 
safety in flight. The attempted fortification was, upon 
this, razed to the ground; and the Mihran returned, 
with numerous prisoners of importance, into Persia.? 

It is creditable to Justinian that he did not allow 
the ill-success of his lieutenant to lead to his recall or 
disgrace. On the contrary, he chose exactly the time 
of his greatest depression to give him the title of 
“General of the Fast.’” Belisarius upon this assembled 
al Daras an imposing force, composed of Romans and 
allies, the latter being chiclly Massagelm. ‘The ontive 
number amounted to 25,000 men ; 8 and with this army 
he would probably have assumed the offensive, had not 
the Persian general of the last campaign, Perozes the 
Mihran,’ again appeared in the field, at the head of 





1 See above, p. 460, § Johann, Malal, xviii, p. UO, 0; 

2 Joh. Malal. aviil, p, 64, B, Procop, B. Pi 185 pod, OC, D, 

5 Procop, B. Pi, 18; p. 36, Be! 9 Procop. 2B LP. p. 36, ), 

For tho position of Murtyropolis,| 7 Ibid. 
ace ibid, i, 215 p. 02, C. 8 Lhid. p. 87, A. 

+ John of Malala puppies hore] _—® Tho namo Perozes i given by 
many faets not noted by Procupius, | Procopins only C2. 2D. po 86, 0), 
hut quite consistent with his narra-/ Tho tille Mihran is given, as af « 
tive (Chronograph. xviii, p. 60,! proper name, by Joln of Mafala 
(Chronograph, xviii, p, 60, C), 
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40,000 Persians, and declated his intention of besieg- 
ing and taking Davas. With the insolence of an 
Oriental he sont a message to Belisarins, requiring him 
to have his bath prepared for the morrow, as after 
taking the town he would need that kind of refresh- 
ment.” Bolisarius contented himself, in reply, with 
drawing out his oops in front of Daras in a position 
carefully prepared beforehand,where both his centre and 
his flanks would be protected by a deep ditch, outside 
of which there would be room to act for his cavalry. 
Perozes, having reconnoitred the position, hesitated to 
altock it without a greater advantage of numbers, and 
sont hastily to Nisibis for 10,000 more soldiers, while he 
allowed the day to pass without anything more serious 
than a demonstration of his cavalry against the Roman 
left, and some insignificant single combats. 

The next morning his reinforcement arrived ;* and 
afiur some exchange of messages with Belisarius,® 

ge 


1 Procop, FB. P. p. 87, Ay 

2 Thid, p. 86, 0, 

3 Seo the narative of Procopius 
(B, 2, pp. 87-8), 

* Procop. i. 14, ad inti. 

4 ho Collowing ware tho lotters 
which passed between tho two 
Jondors, if wo may trust Procopina, 
Hiolismius wroto: ‘It is admitted 
by ull thoso who havo oven tho 
smallest shas of wisdom, that 
penes ia a good which excels all 
others, Wherefore, if a man bea 
disturber of peace, ho will causo 
evil not only to neighbouring na~ 
tions, but also to his own kith and 
kin, And ho uuly is the best 
gonoral who proves himself capable 
of ringing penco out of war, But 
thou, when Romo and Porsia were 
on tho boat of torma, didat force upon 
us war for which there was no tea~ 
son, sinco our respective kings wore 
peacenbly disposed towprds each 
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other, andambassadurs hadcomeand 
weroatno greatdistance, empowered 
to reconcile our differences+~-nmbas- 
andoia, I any, who will even now 
avrange terma of peace between us, 
if no insurmountable impediment 
miso from this invasion, I pray 
thee, withdraw thy foreo instantly 
into Persian territory, and be not 
an obstacle to the prosperity of 
thy country, lest peradventure thy’ 
countrymen shall cast on thee the 
blame of what they may hereafter 
suffer,’ DPerozos replied ; ‘I would 
haye done that which is requested 
of me, convinced by what thou 
hadst written, if I had not be- 
thought myself that the letter camo 
from Romans, who are always ready 
to promise, but little incnod to 
perform thoir promises, oven whon 
they haye sworn to thom, It is 
on account of tho deceits which 
you have practised upon us that 
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which led to no result, he commenced active opera- 
tions. Placing his infantry in the centre, and his horse 
upon either wing, as ihe Romans had likewise done, 
and arranging his infantry so that one half should from 
time to time relieve the other,! jhe assaulted the 
Roman line with a storm of darts and arrows, ‘The 
Tomans replied with their missile weapons ; but the 
Persians had the advantage of numbers; they were 
protected by huge wattled shiclds; and they wore move 
accustomed to this style of warfare than their adversa- 
vies, Still the Romans held out; but it was a relief to 
them when the missile ‘weapons were exhausted on 
both sides, and a closer fight began along the whole 
line with swords and spears, After awhile the Roman 
left was in difliculties, Ifere the Cadigeni (Cadusians ?) 
ander Pituazes routed their opponents, and were pur- 
suing them hastily when the Massagetic horse, com- 
manded by Sunicas and Aigan, and three hundred 
Fleruli under a chief called Pharas, charged them on 
their right flank, and at once threw them into disorder. 


we Haye boon compelled to talro wp | that God is on our sida, ‘Wo have 


arm; therefors, my Roman fricnda, 
you may be suro that you will haya 
to meot tho Vorsiaus in battle 
Our resolution is taken oither to 
cofipel you to do us justice, or 
elao to hokl our present position 
till death or old ago disable us,’ 
Bolisarits made the following re- 
joinder :—‘It is wrong, most ox~ 
cellent Mirrhanvs, to indulgo in 
yain boasting, and wrong, movo- 
over, 10 tax. one's neighbours with 
crimes to which they aro strangers, 
We anid with ‘auth that Rulinus 
was near at hand, and had brought 
with him torma of poneo— you 
yourself will not. ba ablo to deny 
this much longor, If, howover, 
you are bent on fighting, wo shall 
meet you confidently in the bolief 





conciliatad Hid favour by tho fair 
ness of atu praceadings, while your 
arrogance and rejootion of Lhe cou= 
ditions of penco which wo offired 
muet have oflonded im, Io marie 
tho justice of our cauao, wo shell 
atlach to our sinndarda, ora wo 
onyago, tho documents which wo 
have exchangad recently.’ Porozex 
answered to this: ‘Wo too belivve 
that wa have not bogun this war 
without the sannelion of ow own 
gods; under their protection wo 
shall attack you; and wo trust 
that thoir aid will enable wi to 
{nko Daras to-morrow. Wayo my 
bath and my breakfast in readiness 
for mo within tho walls.’ (Heo 
Procop, B. Poi, 145 py 88-0." 
' Progop, p. 40, D, 
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Three thousand fell, and the rest were driven back upon 

their main body, which still continued to fight bravely. 

The Romans did not push their advantage, but were 

satisfied 10 reoccupy the ground from which they had’ 
been driven. 

Scarcely was the battle re-established in this quarter 
when the Romans found themselves in still greater 
difficulties upon their right. Tere Perozes had deter- 

_ mined to deliver his main attack. The corps of Lm- 
mortals, which he had kept in reserve, and such troops 
as he could spare from his centre, were secretly massed. 
upon his own left,” and charged the Roman right with 
such fury that it was broken and began a hasty retreat, 
The Persians pursued in a long column, and were 
carrying all before them, when once more an impetuous 
flank charge of the barbarian cavalry, which now formed 

- an important clement in the Roman armies, changed 
the face of affhirs, and indeed decided the fortune of 
the day. ‘The Persian column was actually cut in two 
by the Massagetic horse ; those who had advanced the 
furthest wore completely separated from their friends, 
and were ab once surrounded and slain, Among them 
was the standard-bearer of Baresmancs, who com- 
munded the Persian left, The fall of this man in- 
erensorl the general confusion, In vain did the Persian 
column, checked in its advance, attempt an orderly 
retreat. The Romans assaulted it in front and on both 
flanks, and a terrible carnage ensued. The crowning 
disaster was the death of Baresmanes, who was slain by 
Sunicas, the Massa-Goth ; whereupon the whole Per- 
sian army broke and fled without offering any further 
resistance, Tere fell 5,000, including numbers of the 

1 Procop. B. P. p, 41, B, O, D. 4 Thid. p. 42, A, 
BBa 
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‘Immortals.’ The slaughter would have been still 
greater, had not Belisarius and. his licutenunt, MTermo- 
genes, with wise cautiott restrained the Roman troops 
and recalled them quickly from the pursuit of the 
enemy, content with the success which they had 
achieved. It was so long since a Roman army had 
defeated a Persian one in the open field, thal the vie- 
tory had an extraordinary valuc, and it would lave 
been foolish to risk a reverse in the attempt to give it 
greater completeness,* 

While these events took place in Mesopotamia, the ° 
Persian arms wore also unsuccessful in the Armenian 
highlands, whither Kobad had sent a second army to 
act offensively against Rome, under the’conduct of a 
certain Mermerées, The Roman commanders in this 
region wore Sittas, the former colleague of Belisuvius,” 
and Dorotheus, a general of experience, Their troops 
did not amount to more than half the number of the 
enemy,’ yet they contrived to inflict on the Persians 
two defeats, one in their own territory, the other in 
Roman Armenia, The superiority thus exhibited by the 
Romans encouraged desertions to their side; and in 
some instances the deserters were able to curry over 
with them to their new friends small portions of 
Persian territory." 

In the yoar 4.p, 531, after a vain allempl at nego. 
liating terms of peace with Rome, the Persians made an 


A 'Teavdy adrote xaregutvera ri | from ‘Thoodosiopolis, aud a dialyiot 
vieyy dxpagyl daadioushus parged | called Pharangium, which lay ho» 
yap xpdvou Pupalor ry padyy éxeivy | twoou Porsarmonia and '[aanta, and 
rH ping jooOnany Mépoat, (Procop, | had gold minea in it, avo the gains 
BPA, sub jn) * mentionod (ibid. p, 44, U5 p. 46, 0), 

* Seo above, p. 367, 5 Thid. pp. 40-7, Koha wo 
; 5 ‘The Poysians aro estimated at | quired that vithor Daras should bo 
30,000, the Romans at less then | evacuated and destroyed, or thal 
half that number (Procop, i, 16; | tho trouble and oxpenge of defends 
p. 48, D), ing tho pasa af Dorhend should bo 

* A fort named Bélon, not far | shared butwoon the dwo nationa 
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eflort to recover their laurels by carrying the war into 
@ new quarter and effecting a new combination. Ala- 
mandarus, sheikh of the Saracenic Arabs, had long been 
a bidter enemy of the Romans, and from his safe retreat 
in the desert had been accustomed for fifty years to 
yevage, almost at his will, the eastern provinces of 
the empire Two years previously he had carried 
five and sword through the regions of Upper Syria, 
had burned the suburbs of Chalcis? and threatened 
he Roman capital of the East, the rich and luxurious 
Antioch. He owed, it would seem, some sort of 
allegiance to Persia,’ although practically he was in- 
ependent, and made his expeditions when and where 
he pleased, ’ However, in a.p, 581, he put himself 
ub the disposal of Persia, proposed a joint expedition, 
and suggested a new plan of campaign. ‘Mesopo- 
tamia and Osrhoénd, he said, “on which the Persians 
were accustomed to make their attacks, could better 
yesist them than almost any other part of the Roman 
territory, In these provinces were the strongest of 
the Roman cities, fortified according to the atest rules 
of art, and plentifully supplied with every appliance 
of defensive warfare. There, too, wore the best and 
bravest of the Roman troops, and an army more 
numerous than Rome had ever employed against Per- 
sin before. Tb would be most perilous to risk an 
encounter on this ground. Let Persia, however, in- 
vade the country beyond the Euphrates, and she 
would find but few obstacles. In that region there 
were no strong fortresses, nor was there any army 
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1 Procap, BL. 4,17; p. 0, D, | Q.a.c.), bué probably moans ‘ Chal- 
and p. BAY Johann, Malal, xviii, | cis,’ since thore was no ‘Chalcedon’ 
» 0, Bs Lheophan vol. i, p. [in Syria, 

Hl, 1). ® Procop, B. P. p. 50, Aj p. 

* Thoophanes enys ‘ Obeleedon’ | 61, B 
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worth mention. Antioch itself, the richest and most 
populous city of the Roman Hast, was without 2 gar- 
rison, and, if it were suddenly assaulted, could pro- 
bably be taken. ‘The incursion might be made, An- 
tioch sacked, and the booty carried off into Persian 
territory before the Romans in Mesopotamia recvived 
intelligence of what was happening” TKobad listened 
with approval, and determined to adopt the bold 
course suggested to him, IIe levied a foree of 15,000 
cavalry,! and, placing it under the command of wv 
general named Azarethes,? desired him to take Ala- 
mandarus for his guide’and make a joint expedition 
with him across the Euphrates. It was understood 
that the great object of the expedition was the cupture 
of Antioch. : 

The allied army crossed the Euphrates below Cir- 
cesium, and ascended the right bank of the river till 
they neared the latitude of Antioch, when they struck 
westward and reached Gabbula4 (the modern Jubu/), 
on the north shore of the salt lake now known as the 
Sabakhah.® Hore they learned. to their surprise that 


the movement, which they had intended to be wholly 


1 Procop. B,D. 4.18, ad init, 
2 So Procopius (1.8.c.), John of 
+ Malola calla him Vxaiath (aviji, 
p. 60, B). 

3 John of Malala speaks of the 
Poisian army as possing ted roi 
Ktpanowr, which in classical Groak 
would moan ‘through Circesium ;’ 
but hjs Ianguago is so impure that 
we may understand him to mean 
‘passing by it,’ on tho ather side of 
the Huphrates, Sotho Latin trans- 
lator renders tho passage ‘ Circosium 
pratergrossus,’ 

‘Procop, BP. p. 62, 0; Jo- 
hann, Mal, Lac, Itis curious thet 
Provopius speaks of the country in- 
vaded as Commagene, Commagono 
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was proporly tho amall tract at tho 
oxtiome NJ, of Syria, having Sa 
miosate for ita capital, and nob ox« 
tending further south than lat, 87% 
Tho tract invaded by Avnrothos 
was ovidently Chalybonitis, all the 
towns that are mentioned (Ilion 
polis, Batuw, Barbaliaina, Gabhuln, 
Xa) lying in that yegion, ‘the 
line of the Persian maruh is given 
best by J. Malalas, who unmes 
suceossively Circesium, Cullinigus, 
and Gabbula, and places Roman 
troops in Tivrapolis and Barba« 
lissus, 

5 Soo the Author's Anotoné Afon« 
avehies, val, li, p. 408, 2ad edition 
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unknown to the Romans, had come to the ears of Belisa- 
rius,' who had at once quitted Daras, and proceeded by 
forced marches to the defence of Syria, into which he 
had thrown himself with an army of 20,000 men? 
Romans, Isaurians, Lycaonians,? and Arabs. His 
troops were already interposed between the Persians 
and their longed-for prey, Belisarius having fixed his 
head-quarters at Chalcis,* half a degree to the west 
of Gabbula, and twenty-five miles nearer to Antioch. 
Thus baulked of their purpose, and despairing of any 
greater success than they had already achieved, the 
allies became anxious to return to Persia with the 
plunder of the Syrian towns and villages which they 
had sacked on their advance. Belisarius was quite 
content that they should carry off their spoil, and 
would have considered it a sufficient victory to have 
frustvaled the expedition without striking a blow. 
But his army was otherwise minded; they were eager 
for battle, aud hoped doubtless to strip the flying foe of 
his rich booty. Belisarins was at last forced, against 
his better judgment, to indulge their desires and allow 
an cngagement, which was fought on the banks of 
the Euphrates, nearly opposite Callinicus® Here the 
conduct of the Roman troops in action corresponded but 
ill to their anxiety for a conflict. The infantry indeed 
stood firm, notwithstanding that they fought fasting ; 7 
but the Saracenic Arabs, of whom a portion were on 


1 Tt apponrs from John of Malala ) Tho latter places Belisarius at Bm~ 
that tho oapeditionary foree was] baliseus, thirty miles east pf Gab- 
weon 8 ii passed Callinicus, and| bula, . 
that intolligence was at onco con-) ° Procop. p. 68, A. 


voyed to Belismins er ee Pye Compare Jo, Malal, xviii. 
+ Procop. B. LP. p. 62, B, p. 70, C, 2 
5 Thid. : 56, ro , an ‘Tho battle was fought upon 


t So Procopins (p. 62, ©), whose | Easter Eve, whon the Christians 
authority on suche point must be | of tho sixth century fasted till 
prelerrod to that of J, Malnlas, | afler nightfall (Proeop. p. 58, B), 
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the Roman side, and the Tsanvian and Tyeaonian horse, 
who had been among the most cager for the fray, 
offered scarcely any resistance; and, the right wing of 
the Romans being left exposed by their flight, Belisa- 
rius was compelled to make his troops turn their fices 
to the enemy, and their backs to the Euphrates, and in 
this position, where defval would have been ruin, lo mect 
and resist all the assaults of the foc until the shudes 
of evening fell, and he was xble to transport his troops 
in boats across the river. The honomrs of vielory rested 
with the Persians, but they had gained no substantial 
advantage ; and when Azgrethos retumed to his master 
he was not unjustly reproached with having sacrificed 
many lives for no appreciable result!’ The raid into 
Syria had failed of its chief object; and Belisarius, 
though defeated, had retwned, with the main strength 
of his army intact, into Mesopotamia. 

The battle of Callinicns was fought on Easter Nve, 
April 19, Azarethes probably reached Ctesiphon and 
made his report to Kobad towards the end of the 
month, Dissatisfied with what Azarcthes had achieved, 
and feeling that the season was not too far advanced 
for a second campaign, Kobad despatched an anny, 
under three chicls, into Mesopotamia, where Sittas was 
now the principal commander on the Roman side, as 
Belisatius had been hastily summoned to Byzantiun in 
order to be employed againsi.the Vandals in A frie. 
This foree found no one to resist it in the open field, 
aud was therefore able to invade Sophénd and lay 
siege to the Roman fortress of Martyropolis.2 Marty- 
ropolis was ill provisioned, and ils walls were out of 
repair, The Persians must soon have taken it, had not 





1 Procop. p. 66, D. 
5 Thid, p. te 0, Compare Jp, Malni, xviii, p. 73, A, 3B, 
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Sitlas contrived to spread reports of a diversion which 
the Ifuns were about to make as Roman allies, Fear 
of being caught between two fires paralysed the Per-, 
sian commanders ; and before evenis undéceived them, 
nows arrived in the camp that Kobad was dead, and 
that a new prince sat upon the throne, Under these 
circumstances, Chanaranges, the chief of the Persian 
commanders, yielded to representations made by Sittas, 
that peace would now probably be made between 
the contending powers, and withdrew his army into 
Persian territory, 

Kobad had, in fact, been seized with paralysis on 
the 8th of September? and, after an illness which 
lasted. only five days, had expired. Before dying, he 
had communicated to his chief minister, Mebodes, his 
curnest desire that Chosroés should succeed him upon 
the throne, and, acting under the advice of Mebodes, had 
formally left the crown to him by will duly executed.® 
Tle is suid by a contemporary to have been eighty-two 
years old at his death,t an age very seldom attained by 
an Oriental monarch, His long life was more than 
ustially eventful, and he cannot be denied the praise of 
activity, perseverance, fertility of resource, and general 
military capacity, But he was cruel and fickle; he 
disgraced his ministers and his gcherals on insufficient 
grounds; he allowed himself, from considerations of 
policy, to smother his religious convictions; and he 
risked subjecting Persia to the horrors of a civil war, 
in ovder to gratify a favouritism which, however justi- 
fied. by the event, scems to have rested. on no worthy 
motive. Chosrots was preferred on account of his 
Dennty, and because he was the son of Kobad’s best- 





1 Procop, p. 64, B, 2 Jo, Mall, xviii, p. 78, C. 
3» Procop. p. 68, By Mirkhond, p. 860, * Jo, Malal, Lec. 
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loved wife,’ rather than, for aay good qualities 5 and 
inherited the kingdom, not so much because he had 
shown any capacity to govern as bevause he wits 
his father’s darling, 

The coins of Kobad are, as might be expected from 
the length of his reign, very numerous, In their gene- 
ral appearance they resemble those of Zamasp, Int do 
not exhibit quite so many stars and ereseenta. Tho 
legend on the obverse is either *Kavdé? ov ¢ Nawit 
afzut, te, ‘Kobad, or ‘May Kobad be ineveased.’ ? 
The reverse shows the regnal year, which ranges from 
eleven to forty-three? together with a mint-mark, 
The mint-marks, which are nearly forty In number, 
comprise almost all thoso of Perozes, together with 
about thirteen others.+ 





COIN OF KOBAD, 


' Procop, i, 11}; p. 90, Ay Mir- 
khond, p, Ha, Eva har? 

2 Soo Mordtmann in tho Zeit 
sohvift, vol, viii. pp. 78-83; vol. xii, 
pp. 18-10; and Thomas in’ tho 
Nunismatio Chronicle for 1878, pp, 
280-232, Both authorities apres 
ay to tho meaning of afzut or afzt 
(See Zeitsehy, viii, p. 70; Mum. 
Chron, p. 281, note a) 

5 Kobad, it is ovident, counted 
to his reign tho two yoars during 


which Zumasp was Ting, as woll as 
thoso dering whieh ho actually 
voignod. THis two reigns (11 +80) 
comprised really but forty-one 
years, Torly-three, howevar, ia 
tho numbor” usually assigned to 
him, (Seo Laburi, vol, tip. 161; 
Mirkhond, p. 868; Jo, ‘Mate: xviii 
p. 73, Ds utych. vol. di, p. 170. 
4 Mordimann in tho Hoitechy iy, 
vol, viii, pp. 78-83; ‘Thomas in. 
Num, Chron, for 1873, pi. 232, 
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TWryxdros rob Kafddov, Xoopdns & wdyu b Kab! Auls Badéxerar thy watpyav 
dpxhy, wor wémpaxe wretora boa Kal péytore,—Agarumas, iv, 29; p. 140, A. 


‘Tima accession of Chosroés was not altogether undis- 
puted. Kaises, the eldest of the sons of Kobad, re- 
garding himself as entitled to the crown by right of 
birth, assumed the insignia of royalty on the death of 
his father, and claimed to be acknowledged as mo- 
narch. But Mebodes, the Grand Vizier, interposed 
with the assertion of a constitutional axiom; that no 
ono had the right of taking the Persian crown until it 
was assigned to him by the assembly of the nobles.* 
Kadses, who thought he might count on the goodwill 
of the nobles, acquiesced; and, the assembly being 
convened, his claims were submitted to it. Hereupon 
Mebodes brought forward the formal testament of 
Kobad, which he had hitherto concealed, and, sub- 
initting it to the nobles, exhorted them to accept as 
king the brave prince designated by a brave and suc- 
cessful father. Lis eloquence and authority prevailed ; 





1 Procop, BP. i 21; p. 63,0. [adrdparoy ly rly Basear leva, 
9 Ibid,” ddccwy obdeva xpitvae| ddd Pip Mepowy rev Aoyruw 
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the claims of Kadses and of a6 least ong other yon of 
Kobad! were seb aside; and, in accordance with lis 
father’s will, Chosrods was proclaimed lawful monarch 
of Persia, 

But a party among the nobles were dissatisfied with 
the decision to which the majority had come, ‘They 
dreaded the restlessness? and probably feared the 
eruclly, of Chosrods, Tt might have ‘been expected 
that they would have espoused the cause of the dis- 
appointed Katses, which had a solid basis of legality 
to rest upon; but, apparently, the personal character 
of Kadses was unsatislactory, or, at any rato, there was 
another prince whose qualities concilinted more regard 
and aroused more enthusiasm, “ames, the second. son 
of Kobad, had distinguished himself repeatedly in the 
field,® and was the idol of a considerable seetion of the 
nation, who had long desired that he should govern 
them. Unfortunately, however, he possessed a dis- 
qualification fatal in the eyes of Orientals ; he had, hy 
disease or mischance, lost one of his eyes, and this 
physical blemish mado it impossible that he should 
oecupy the Persian throne? Under these cireuwn- 
stances an ingenious plan was hit upon. Th order to 
combine respect for law and usage with the practical 
advantage of being governed by the man of their 
choice, the discontented nobles conceived the iden of 
conferring the crown on a son of Zaumes, a boy named 
alter his grandfather Kobad, on whose behalf Zgmus 
would naturally be regent. Zames readily came into 


1 Zames (seo p. 86 0. It isun-| * Ibid, p. 80, A, 
cortain what had become of Phila} 4 Lid. "Erepdadadpov } addy rod 
suaisns, 7 AdBy eydpevor od Chay Mipang Bam 
® Procop, BP, i238; p. 00, B. | ake wadioraada, Compuro Iorad, 
Xeoping 6 Kapadou draarég re hy rie | ili, 78, 
Sidvorav kal vewrkpuy mpaypdror | © Procop, 1, 23; p, 06, O, 
dromog lpnarijg, 
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the plot ; “deveral of his brothers, and, what is most ‘ 
sluunge, Chosrots’ matemal uncle, the Aspebed, sup- 
porled him ; the conspiracy’seemed nearly sure of suc- 
ccss, When, by some accident, it was discovered, and 
the occupant of the throne took prompt and effectual 
Measures Lo crush i. Zames, Kaéses, and all the other 
sous of Kobad were seized by order of Chosrots, and, 
logether with their entire male offspring, were con- 
denned to death. The Aspebed, and the other nobles 
found to have been accessory to the conspiracy, were, 
at the same lime, executed, One prince alone, the in- 
tended puppet-king, Kobad, e’caped, through the com- 
passion of the Persian who had charge of him, and, 
wlier passing many years in concealment, became a 
refugee abl the Court of Constantinople, where he was 
kiidly treated by Justinian.’ 
When Chosroés had by these means secured himself 
agninst the claims of pretenders, he proceeded 1o em- 
* ploy equal severity in repressing the disorders, punish- 
ing the crimes, and compelling the abject submission of 
his subjects. The heresiarch Mazdak, who had escaped 
the persecution instituted in his later years by Kobad, 
and the sect of the Mazdakites, which, despite that 
persecution, was still strong and vigorous, were the 
fivsb to experience the oppressive weight of his resent- 
ment; and the corpses of a hundred thousand martyrs 
blackening upon gibbets proved the determination of 
the new monarch to make his will law, whatever the 
consequences? In a similar spirit, the hesitation of 
Mebodes to obey instantaneously an order sent him by 
« the king was punished capitally, and with circum- 








1 Pracop, p. 66, D. 3 Mirkhond, pp, 62-3; Tabari, 
9 Ibid. pp. 67-8, vol, ii. p. 169, : 
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stances of peculiar harsliness,! by the stern prince, who 
did not allow gratitude for old benefits to affect the 
judgments which he passed ‘on recent offences, Nor 
did signal services in the field avail Lo save Chanaranyges, 
the nobleman who preserved the young Wobad, from his 
master’s vengeance, ‘Che conqueror of twelve nations, 
betrayed by an unworthy son. was treacherously ev- 
trapped and put to death on account of & single Iunane 
act which Nad in no way harmed ov endangered the 
jealous monarch.” : ; 

The fame of Chosrotis rests especially on his military 
exploits and successes, On first ascending the throne, 
he seems, however, to have distrusted his eapacity for 
wat; and it was wilh much readiness that he accepted 
the overtures for peace made by Justinian, who was 
anxious to bring the Eastern war (o a close, in order 
that he might. employ the tnlents of Helisurius in the 
reduction of Africa and Tlaly. A truce was made be- 
tween Persia and Rome® carly in AD. 582; and the 
truce was followed after a short interval by a treaty— 
known as ‘the endless peace’ 4— whereby Rome and 
Porsia made up their differences and arranged to be 
friends on the following conditions :—(1) Lome was 
to pay over to Persia the sum of cleven thousand 
pounds of gold, or about half a inillion of om money, 
as her ‘contribution towards the maintonance of the 
Caucasian defences, the actual defence being under- 
taken by Persian; (2) Daras was to remain a fortified 








* Mohodos was ‘comutanded to} Full, vol, v. p. 189; and compare 
roprir to the iron tripod which | Procop. i, 28; p. GB, D,) 
stood bofore tho gato of Lho palace, } 3 Procop, p, 48, B, 
whero it was death to rolievo or} * J, Mala xvili, pe 215, ceed inte, 
approach the vielim, and languished {4 Pine dartpar ron sedavprany apie 
thera several days before his sontenco | yy. (Procop. 2. Pi, 223 p, 06,1. 
was pronounced by the son of Compare ii. re p04, B,D 2h ath. 
Kobad,’ (Sco Gibbon, Destine and | iy. 14; p, 607, B,) 
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posl, but was not to be made the Roman head-quarters 
in Mesopotamia, which were to be fixed at Constantia ; 
(3) the district of Pharangium and the castle of Bolon, 
which Nome hat recently takerf from Persia, were to be 
restored, and Persia on her part wag to surrender the 
forts which she had captured in Lazica; (4) Rome and 
Porsin were to be eternal friends and allies, and were 
10 Wd each other whenever required with supplies of 
men and money Thus was terminated the thirty 
yoars’ war, which, commencing in A.D, 602 by the 
allack of Kobad on Anastasius was brought to a close 
in ap, 532, and vatified by Justinian in the year ’ 
following? 

When Chosrots consented to substitute close relations 
of wmity with Rome for the hereditary enmity which 
had been the normal policy of his house, he probably 
expected that no very siziking or remarkable results 
would follow. Tle supposed that the barbarian neigh~ 
hours of the empire gn the north and on the west 
would give her arms sufficient employment, and that the 
balance of power in Eastern Europe and Western Asia 
would remain much as before. But in these expecta- 
tions he was disappointed. Justinian no sooner found 
his eastern frontier secure than he directed the whole 
force of the empire upon his enemics in the regiqus of 
the west, and in the course of half a dozen years (A.D. 
538.589), by the aid'of his great general, Belisarius, 
ho destroyed the kingdom of the Vandals in the region 
about Carthage and Tunis,* subdued the Moors,® and 
brought to its last gasp the power of the Ostrogoths in 





1 Hop the torms of tho pence,| * Marcellin, Chron. p. 64, 
compare J, Malal, xviii, p, 210) 4 See Gibhon, Decline and Fall, 
with Procop. 2. 2. i, 225 pp. G5-G, | vol. v. pp. 101-L1d, 

* Suo ahova, p. dd, 5 Ibid. pp, 121-128, 
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Ttaly| The territorial extent of his kingdom was 
nearly doubled by these victories; his resourues were 
vastly increased ; the prestige of his arms way cnor- 
mously raised ; Veleran*armics hac been formed which 
despised danger, and only desired to be lod against 
fresh enemies ; anc officers had been trained enpable 
of conducting operations of every kind, and confident, 
under all cixeumstances, of suceess. Tt must have been 
with (clings of dissatisfaction and alarm nob cusily to 
be disyembled that the Great King heard of his brother's 
long series of victories and conquests? cach stop in 
which constituted a freshf danger to Persia by agyran- 
dising the power whom she had chiéfly to four, AL 
first his aunoyance found # vent in insglent demands 
for a share of the Loman spoils, which Justinian 
thought it prudent to humour ;? but, as time went on, 
and the tide of victory flowed more and more strongly 
in one direction, he became less and less able to con- 
tain himself, and more and more determined to re- 
nounce his treaty with Rome and renew the old 
struggle for supremacy. TIlis own inclination, a aul 
ficiently strong motive in itself, way seconded and 
intensified by applications made to him from without 
on the part of those who had especial reasons for 
dreading the advance of Rome, and for expecting to 
be among her next victims, Witiges, the Ostroyoth 
king of Ttaly, and Bassaces, an Armenian chief, were 
the most important of these applicants. [émbassies from. 
these opposile quarters * reached Chosrois in the same 


1 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol, v. ; masle of facatiousucaa; bub it can 

pp. 182-164, Z semeely have been tho loss oflen+ 
* Seo Procop, B. P. i: 20, ad} sivo on that account, 
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year, A.D. 589, and urged him for his own security to 
declare war against Justinian bdfore it was too late, 
‘Justinian, the ambassadors said, ‘aimed at universal 
empire, Ils aspirations had for a while been kept in 
check by Persia, and by Persia alone, the’ sole power 
in the world that he feared. Since the “ endless 
peace” was mado, he had felt himself free to give full 
veut to his ambitious greed, had commenced a course’ 
of aggression upon all the other conterminous nations, 
and had spread war and confusion on all sides. He 
had destroyed the kingdom of the Vandals in Africa, 
conquered the Moors, deceivell the Goths of Italy by 
professions of friendship, and then fallen upon them 
witlt all his forces, violated the rights of Armenia and 
dviven it to rebellion, enslaved the Tzani and the Lazi, 
seized the Greek city of Bosporus, and the “Isle of 
Palms” on the shores of the Red Sea, solicited the 
alliance of barbarous IIuns and Ethiopians, striven to 
sow discord between the Persian monarch and his 
vassels,! and in every part of the world shown him- 
self aqually grasping and restless. What would be the 
consequence if Persia continued to hold aloof? Simply 
that all the other nations would in turn be destroyed, 
an she would find herself face to face with their 
destroyor, and would enjoy the poor satisfaction of 
being devoured Jast, But did she fear to be re- 
proached with breaking the treaty and forfeiting her 
pledged word? Rome had already broken it by her 
intrigues with the Iuns, the Ethiopians, and the 
Saracens; aud Persia would therefore be free from 





1 ‘Pho allusion hore waa to cartain | at the instigation of Chosroes, had 
tpansagtions betwoon Justinian and | commenced hostilities ugainst one 
Alamundarus, tho eheilh of the | of the Roman vassal-kings, about 
Saracens depondont on Persia, who, | A.D, 588 (Procop. B. P, i, 1). 
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reproach if.she treated the peace as no longer existing. 
The treaty-broaker is not he who first draws the sword, 
but he who’ sets the example of seeking the ollier's 
hurt. Or did Persia feay the result of declaring war ? 
Such {fear was unreasonable, for Rome had neither 
troops nor generals to oppose to a sudden Persian 
attack. Sittas was dead ;+ Belisarius and the best of 
the Roman forces were in Italy. If Justinian recalled 
Belisarius, i was nob certain that he would obey ; and, 
jin the worst case, ib would be in favour of Persia that 
the Goths of Ttaly, and the Armenians who for con- 
turies had been subject& of Rome, were now ready to 
make common cause with her? ‘hus urged, the 
Persian king determined on openly deckuing war an 
making an attack in force on Lhe castern provinces of 
the empire. 

The scene of contest in the wars between Rome and 
Persia had been usually either Mesopotamia or Armenia, 
On rare occasions only had the traditional palicy been 
departed from, and aliempls made to penetrate into the 
richer parts of the Roman East, and to intties serious 
injury on the empire by carrying fire and sword into 
peaceful and settled provinces, Kobad, however, ud 
in his later years ventured to introduce & new system, 
and had sent troops across the Muphrates into Syria ® 
in the hope of ravaging that fertile region and capturing 
its wealthy metropolis, Antioch. This example Chosracs 
now determined to follow. Crossing the great stroatt 
in the lower portion of ils course, he led his troops up 
its right bank, past Cirecsium, Zonobia,’ and Callinions, 
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(o Surén,! a Roman town on the west side of the river. 
As this small place ventured to resist him, Chosroes, 
hent upon (errifying the other towns into submission, 
resolved to tike asignal revenge. Though the garrison, 
after losing their commandant, made overtures for a 
surrender, he insisied on entering forojbly at one of the 
gaics, and then, upon the strength of this violent en- 
trance, proceeded to treat the city as one taken by 
storm, pillaged the houses, massavred a large portion 
of the inhabitants, onslaved the others, and in con- 
clusion set the place on fire and burned it to the ground.” 
Li-was perhaps in a fit of remorse, though possibly only 
under the influence of greed,? that shortly afterwards he 
allowed the neighboming bishop of Sergiopolis to ran- 
som, these unfortunate captives, twelve thousand in 
number, for the modest sun of two hundred pounds of 
gold, \ 

I'vom Surén the invading army advanced to Hierapo- 
lis,' without encountering the enemy, who did not dare 
to make any resistance in the open field, but sought 
the protection of walls and strongholds, The defences 
of Llionpolis wore in tolerable order; its garrison was 
tuirly strong; and the Great King therefore prudently 
resolved to allow the citizens to ransom themselves and 
theiv city ab a moderate price. Two thousand pounds 
of silver was the amount fixed upon ; and this sum. was 
paid without any complaint by the Iherapolites. Plun- 
der, not conquest, was already distinctly set before the 
invaders mind as his aim; and it is said that he even 
oflerod at this period to evacuate the Roman territory 


1 C{ibbon tuna Swdninto Dua, | in Agathias, Prafat, p. 9, A. 
Hr Dura was on tho ‘Figris, Smén |? Procop, 2. Pi 5; pp. 98-9, 
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altogether upon receiving a thousand pounds of gold. 
But the Romans were not yet brought so low us to 
purchase a peace ; it was thought that Antioch and the 
other important towns might successfully defy the 
Persian arms, and hoped that Justinian woul? soon 
send into the field an army strong cnough to cope with 
that of his adversary. ‘Lhe tevms, therefore, which 
Chosrots offered by the mouth of Megas, bishop of 
Borhea, were rejected ; the Antiochenes were oxharted 
io remain firm; Ephraim, the bishop, was denounced 
to the authorities for counselling submission; and ib 
was determined to make no pacific arrangement, but 
to allow Chosroés to do his worst? The Persian, on 
his side, was not slack or remiss, No sooner had ho 
received the ransom of ILicrapolis than he advanced 
upon Berheea (now Aleppo), which he reached in four 
days. Observing that the defences were weak, ho 
here demanded twice the ransom that he had accepted 
from the Hierapolites, and was only induced to forego 
the claim by the tears and entreaties of the good bishop, 
who convinced him at length that the Berhooans could 
not pay so large a sum, and induced him to accept the 
half of it. A few more days’ march brought him from 
Aleppo to the outskirts of Antioch ; and after an inter 
val of nearly three centuries + the ‘Queen of tho Mast,’ 
the richest and most magnificent of Orient] cities, was 
onee more invested by Persian troops and threatened 
by a Sassanian monarch, 

A great calamity had fillen upon Antioch only fowr- 
teen years previously, ‘The entire Lown had been ruined 
by a succession of terrible enrthquakes, whieh com- 
menced in October, A.D. 525, and terminated in August 
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of the onsuing year.! Al for a time was havoc and 
disorder, A landslip had covered a portion of the 
cily,* and in the remainder almost every house was 
overthrown, But the liberality of Justinian,? the spirit 
of the inhabitants, and the efforts of the governor,’ had 
aflucedl these disasters ; and the city, when the Persians 
appeared before it, was in most respects grander and 
more magnificent than ever, The defences were, how- 
over, ib would sccm, imperfect. The citadel especially, 
which was on the high ground south of the city, had 
been constructed with small attention to the rules of 
onginecring art, and was dominated by a height at a 
Vttle distance, which ought to have been included 
within the walls. Nor was this deficiency compensated 
by auy strength in the garrison, or any weight of au- 
thority or talent among those with whom vested the 
command, Justinian had originally sent his nephew, 
Cermanus, to conduet the defence of the Syrian capital,’ 
while Buzes, an officer who had gained some repute in 
the Armenian war,’ was entrusted with the general 
protection of the Bast until Belisarius should arrive 
from Italy ;® but Gormanus, alter a brief stay, with- 
drow from Antioch into Cilicia,® and Buzes disappeared 
without anyone knowing whither he had betaken him- 
wl Antioch was left almost without a garrison ; and 


1 J. Mnlal, xvit, p, 1485 Procop. | The dofect was observed by Ger. 
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had not Theoctistus and Molatzes, two officers who 
commanded in the Lebanon, come to the reseue and 
brought with them a body of six thousand disciplined 
troops, it is scarcely possible thal any resistance should 
have been made. As it was, the resistance was bricl 
and ineffectual. Chosrots at once discerned the weal 
point in the defences, and, having given a general order 
to the less trusty of his troops to make attacks upon the 
lower town in various places, himself with the flower of 
the army undertook the assault upon the citadel. Tero 
the commanding position so unaccountably left outside 
the walls, enabled the ‘Persians 10 engage the defon- 
ders almost on a level, and their superior skill in the 
use of missile weapons soon brought the garrison into 
difficulties, The assailants, however, might perhaps 
still have been repulsed, hac not an unlucky accident 
supervencd, which, creating a panic, put ib in the power 
of the Persians by a bold movement to enter the place. 
The Romans, cramped for room upon the walls, had 
extemporised some wooden stages between the towers, 
which they hung outside by means of ropes. It hap- 
pened that, in the crush and tumult, one of these stages 
gave way; the ropes broke, and the beams fell with 
crash to the carth, carrying with them a number of tha 
defenders, ‘The noise made by the fall was great, and 
produced a goneral impression that the wall ilself had 
been broken down; the towers aud battlements wore at 
once deserted ; the Roman soldiers rushed to the gales 
and began to quit the town; while the Persians took 
advantage of the panic lo advance their sealing laddora, 
to mount the walls, and to make themselves masters of 


ly ‘Ixparddce ‘Poyatow obre 5 ray | (Procop. B. P. ii, 0; p. 101, A) 
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the citadel! Thus Antioch was taken. The prudence 
4 of Chosrats was shown in his quictly allowing the 
armed foree to withdraw ; his resolve to trample down 
all resistance appoared in his slaughter of the Antio- 
chene youth, who with a noble recklessness continued 
+ the contlict after the soldiers had fled; his wish to in- 
spive terror fav and wide made him deliver the entire 
city, wilh few exeeptions, to the flames;? while his 
avarico caused him to plunder the churches, and to 
claim as his own the works of art, the marbles, bronzes, 
tablets, and pictures, with which the Queen of the 
Roman Mast was at this time abundantly provided, But, 
while thus gratifying his most powerful passions, he 
did not lose sight of the opportunity to conelude an ad- 
vantagcous peace, Justinian’s ambassadors had long 
boon, prossing him (o come to terms with their master, 
Tle now consented to declare the conditions on which 
he was ready to make peace and withdraw his army. 
Rome must pay him, as an indemnity for the cost of 
the war, the sum of five thousand pounds of gold, and 
must also contract to make a further payment of five 
hundred pounds of gold annually, not as a tribute, but 
asa fiir contribution towards the expense of maintain- 
ing the Caspian Gates and keoping out the Ituns? If 
hostages were given him, he would consent to abstain 
from further acts of hostilily while Justinian was con- 
sulted on these proposals, and would even begin at once 
to withdraw his army. The ambassudors readily agreed 
to these terms, and it was understood that o lruco 
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would be observed until Justinian’s answer should le 
delivered to Chosrois. 

But the Great King, in thus fonnulating the terms 
on which he would bo content to make pence, did not 


intend to tic his own hands, or to allow the Syrian cilies 


before which he had not yel appeared to be quit of + 


him without the payment of ransom. After visiting 
Seleucia, the part of Antioch at the mouth of the Ovontes, 
bathing in the blue waters of the Mediterranean, and 
offering sacrifice to the (setting ?) stun upon the shore, 
he announced his intention of proceeding to Apameta, a 
city on the middle Orontes, which was celebrated for 
its wealth, and particularly for its possession of a frag- 
ment of the ‘truc cross,’ onshrined in a case which 
the pious zeal of the faithful had enriched with gold 
and jewels of extraordinary value? Reovived pence 
fully into the city by the submissive inhabitants, instead 
of fixing their ransom at a dofinite sum, he demanded 
and obtained all the valuables of the sacred treasury,! 
including the precious relic which the Apamaans re- 
garded as the most important of their possessions. As, 
however, it was the case, and not ils contents, that he 
coveted, while he carried off the former, he readily re- 
stored the latter to the prayers of the bishop and in- 
habitants, 
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Trom Apameia Chosroés returned to Antioch, and 
after witnessing the games of the amphitheatre and se- 
curing victory to the green champion because Justinian 
preferred the ddve,* he seb out at last on his return to 
Persia, taking care to visit, upon his way lo the Iuphra- 

+ tes, the city of Chaleis,? the only important place in 
Northern Syria that had hitherto escaped him. ‘The 
Chaleidians were required not only to ransom them- 
selves by a sum of money, but to give up to Chosrods the 
Toman. soldiers who garrisoned their town. By a por- 
jury that may well be forgiven them, they avoided the 
more important concession, but they had to satisfy the 
‘avarice of the conqueror by the payment of two hun- 
dred pounds of gold, ‘he Persian host then continued 
its march, and reaching the Euphrates al Obbane, in 
the neighbourhood of Barbalissus,? crossed by a bridge 
of boats in three days. The object of Chosroiis in thus 
changing his return line of march was to continue in 
Roman Mesopotamia the course which he had adopted in 
Syria since the conclusion of the ruce—z2.e, to increase 
his spoil by making each important city ransom itsel!, 
Hidessa,* Constuntina,? and Deras were successively 
visilad, and purchased their safety by a contribution. 
According ‘to Procopius,® the proceedings before Daras 
wore exceptional, Although Chosrois, before he quitted 
Hdessa, had received a communication from Justinian 
accepting the toms arranged with the Roman envoys 
at Antioch,’ yet, whon he reached Daras, he at once 
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resolved upon its siege. The city was dofended by two 
walls, an. outer one of moderate strength, and an inner 
one sixty fect high, with towors at intervals, whose 
height was a hundred feet, Chosroits, having invested 
the place, endeavoured to penctvate within the defonves 
by means ofa mince; bul, his design having been be- 
irayed, the Romans met him with a counter-mine, end 
completely foiled his enterprise. Unwilling to spend 
any more lime on the siege, the Persian monarch upon 
this desisted from his attempt, and accepted the coniri- 
bution of a thousand pounds of silver as a sullicient re- 
demplion for the great fortress,+ 

Such is the account of the matier given io us by 
Procopius, who is our only extant authority for the 
details of this war. But the account is violently im- 
probable. IL represents Chosrots as openly flying in 
the face of a treaty the moment that he had conchued 
it, and as departing in a single instance from the gene- 
ral tenor of his proceedings in all other cases, Jn view 
of the great improbability of such a course of action, it 
is perhaps allowable to suppose that Procoprus has becn * 
for once carried away by partisunship, and that the veul 
difference between the cuse of Daras and the other 
towns consisted in this, that Daras alone refused bo pay 
its ransom, and Chosroiis had, in consequence, bo resort 
to hostilities in order to enforce ib. 

Still, no doubt, the whole eondueb of Chosrots in en 
forcing ransoms from the towns after tho conclusion of 
the truee was open to serious question, and Justinian 
was quite justified in troaling his proceedings as a vio- 
lation of his vecent cngagemonts, It is not unlikely 
that, evon without any such excuse, he would shortly 
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have renewed the struggle, since the return of Belisarius 
in triumph from the Lilian war had placed at his per- 
vies for employment in the Hast a general from whose 
abilities much was natually oxpected. As ib was, 
Justinian was able, on receiving intelligence of the fines 
levied on Apameia, Chalcis, dessa, Constantina, and 
Davas, and of the hostile acts commilicd against the 
Tast-named place, with great show of reason. and justice, 
to renounce the veeently concluded peace, and to throw 
on the ill faith of Chosrods the blame of the rupiure.t 
‘The Persian, prince scoms to have paid but little heed 
to tho denunciation. Tle passed the winter in. building 
and bewalifying a Persian Antioch® in the neighbour- 
hood of Ctosiphon, assigning it as a residence to his 
Syrian captives, for whose use he constructed public 
baths and a spacious hippodrome, where the entertuin- 
ments fumiliar to them from their youth were repro- 
duced by Syrian artists? The new city was exempt 
from the jurisdiction. of Persian satraps, and was made 
directly dependent upon the king, who supplied it 
with corn gratuitously, and allowed it to become an 
jnvioluble asylum. for all such Creek slaves as should 
take shelter in i, and be acknowledged as their kins 
mon by auy of the inhabitants. A: modal of Greek ci- 
vilisation was thus brought into close contact with the 
Persian court, which could amuse itself with the con- 
wasts, if 16 did not learn much from tho comparison, of 
European and Asiatic manners and modes of thought. 
The campaign of a.p. 540 was followed by one of a 
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very different character in.a.n. 541, An unexpectedoltor 
suddenly made to the Persian king drew him from his 
capital, together with the bulk of his troops, to one of 
the remotest portions of the Persian territory, and 
allowed the Romans, instead of standing on their do- 
fonce, to assume an aggressive attitude in Mesopotunin, 
and even to retaliate the invasion which the year before 
Chosrots had conducted into the heart of their empire. 
The hostile operations of an, 541 had thus tivo dis- 
tineb and far-distant scones ; in the one set the Porsians, 
in the other the Romans, took the offensive; the two 
wars, for such they in reality were, scarecly allvctod 
one another; and it will therefore be convenient to 
keep the accounts of them distinct and separate, To 
commence with 

L The Lazic War.—Lazica had been a dependency 
of Rome from the time when Tzath, upon his conversion 
to Christianity, professed himself the vassal of Justin,! 
and received. the insignia of royalty from his new patron 
(A.D. 522), The terms of the connection had been ab 
the first honourable to tho weaker nation, which paid no 
tribute, admitted no oman garrison, and was troubled 
by no Roman governor? As time went on, however, 
the Romans gradually encronched upon the rights of 
their dependants; they seized and fortified w strong, 
post, called Petra, upon the const,’ appointed a com- 
mandant who claimed an authority as great as that of 
the Lazic king, and established a commercial monopoly 
which pressed with great severity upon the poorer classes 
of the Lazi.t Under these circumstances, the nation 
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determined on revolt; and in the winter of ap, 640-1 
Tanzie ambassadors visiled the court of Persia, exposed 
the grievances of their countrymen, and besought Chos- 
rots to accept their submission, and extend to them the 
protection of his government.! The province was dis-, 
tant, and possessed fow attractions; whatever the tales 
told of ils ancient wealth, or glories, or wade,? in the 
lime of Chosros it was poor and wproduelive, 
dependent on ils neighbours for some of the neces- 
sarics and all the conveniences of life,’ and capa- 
ble of exporting nothing but limber, slaves, and skins, 
Tt might have been expected, under such circumstances, 
that the burden of the protectorate would have been 
rofused ; but there was an advantage, apparent or real, 
in the position of the country, discovered by the saga- 
cily of Chosroiis or suggested to him by the interested 
zeal of the envoys,’ which made its possession seem to 
the Persian king a matter of the highest importance, 
and induced him to accept the offer made him without 
a moment's delay. Lazica, tho ancient Colchis and 
the modern Mingrelia and Tmoritia, bordered upon the 
Black Sea, which the Persian dominions did not as yet 
touch, Once in possession of this tract, Choszods con- 
evived that he might launch a fleet upon the Luxine, 
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command its commerce, threaten or ravage its shores, 
and even sail against Constantinople and besiege the 
Roman emperor in his capital, The Persian king, 
therefore, acceded to the request of the envoys, aud, 
pretending to be called inio Iberia by a threatened in- 
yasion of the luns led a large army to the Lazic 
border, was conducted into the heart of the cowry by 
the envoys, reccived the submission of Gubazes, ie 
king, and then, pressing on to Lhe coast, formed the 
siege of Petra, where the Roman forces were collectod.? 
Peira offered a stout resistance, and repulsed more than 
one Persian assault; but it was impossible for the small 
garrison to cope with the numbers, the engincering 
skill, and the ardour of the assailanis. After the loss 
of their commandant, Johannes, and the fall of one of 
the principal towers, the soldiers capitulated ; Petra was 
made over to the Persians, who restored and strength- 
ened iis defonces, and Lazica beeame for the time a 
Persian province. 

I, The War iw MusovoramrA,—Belisarius, on 
reaching the eastern frontier, fixed his head-quarters wb 
Daras,’ and, linding that the Persians had no intention 
of invading Syria or Roman Mesopotunia, resolved to 
lead his troops into the enemy's tevrilory. As his forees 
were weak in imunbers, il-armed, and iil-supplied, he 
could scarcely hope to accomplish any grout enterprises 
bul it was important to recover the Romun prestige 
alter the occurrences of the preeeding year, and to show 
that ome was willing to cneowtler in the open field 
any foree that the Persians could bring against her, 
Tle therefore crossed the frontier and advanced in the 
direction of Nisibis,* loss with the intention of aullucking 
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the Lown than of distinctly offering battle to the troops 
collected within it. IIis scheme sueceeded ; a small 
fovee, which he threw out in advance, drew the enemy 
from the walls; and their pursuit of this detachment 
brought them into contact with the main army of Leli- 
siius, whieh repulsed them and sent them flying into . 
the town! Lfaving thus established his superiority in 
the field, the Roman general, though he could not 
attack Nisibis with any prospect of success, was able to 
adopt other offensive measures, IIe advanced in per- 
son a day's march beyond Nisibis, and captured the 
fort of Sisaurandn? Tight hundred Persian cavalry of 
the first class were made prisoners, and sent by Belisa- 
vins Lo Byzantium, whenee they were despaiched by 
Justinian to Taty, where they served against the Goths, 
Arcthas, the chief of the Saracens who fought on the 
side of Rome, was sent still further in advance, The 
orders given him were to cross the Tigris into Assyria, 
and begin to ravage it, but to return within a short 
time to the camp, and bring a report of the strength 
of the Persians beyond the river, If the report was 
favourable, Belisarius intended bo quit Mesopotamian, and. 
tuke the whole Roman force with him into Assyria, 
His plans, however, were frustvled by the selfish Arab, 
who, wishing (o oblain the whole Assyrian spoil for 
himself, dismissed his Roman troops, proceeded to 
plunder the rich province on his own account, and sent 
Belisarius no intelligence of what he was doing. After 
wailing at Sisaurandn till Lhe heats of summer had deci- 
mated his army, the Roman general was compelled to 
retreat by the discontent of the soldiery and the repre- 
sentations of bis principal ollicers, Le withdrew his 
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forces within the Roman frontier without molestation 
from the encmy, and was shortly afterwards sum- 
moned to Constantinople to confer on Lhe state of 
affairs with the emperor. 

The military operations of the next year (A.). 643) 
were comparatively unimportant. Chosrots collectod 
a large army, and, repeating the movement of 4.n, 540, 
mado his appearance in Commagene early in the 
year,’ intending to press forward through Syria into 
Palestine? and hoping to make himsolf master of the 
sacred treasures which he knew to be accmnulated in 
the Holy City of Jerusalem. He found the provincial, 
commanders, Buzes and Justus, despondent and wien- 
terprising, disinclined to meet him in the field, and con- 
tent to remain shut up within the walls of Tlicrapolis, 
Had these been his only opponents, the campaign would 
prohkably have proved a success; but, at the first news 
of his invasion, Justinian despatched Belisarius to the 
East for the second time, and this able general, by his 
arts or by his reputation, succeeded in arresting the 
steps of Chosroés and frustrating his expedition, Leli- 
sarius took up his head-quarters at uvopus, on the 
Euphrates, a little to the south of Zeugma, andy spread 
ing his troops on both banks of tho river, appenred 
both to protect the Roman province and to threaten 
the return of the enemy. Chosrot'y having sont an 
emissary to the Roman camp under the pretence of 
negotiating, but really to act the part of a spy,* was 
so impressed (if we may believe Procopins) by the 
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accounty which he received of the ability of the gone- 
ral and the warlike qualities of his soldiers, that he 
pave up the idea of advancing further, and was content 
to retire through Roman Mesopotainia into his own 
territories, Te is said even (o have made a convention, 
that he would commit no hostile act as ho passed 
through the Roman province; but if so, he did not 
keep the engagement. ‘Che city of Callinicus lay in his 
way ; its defences were undergoing repairs, and there 
was actually a gap inone place where the old wall had 
been pulled down and the new one had not yob been 
built. The Persian king could hot resist the temptation 
of seizing this casy prey; he entered the undefended 
(own, enslaved all whom he found in it, and then razed 
the place to the ground.! 

Such is the account which the Byzantine historian 
gives of the third campaign of Chosrots against: the 
Romans, and of the motive and manner of his retreat, 
Without taxing him with falschood, we may suspect 
that, for the glorification of his favourite hero, he has 
kopt back » portion of the truth. ‘The retreat of Chos- 
rots may be useribed with much probability to the 
advance of another danger, more formidable than Beli- 
snvius, which exactly at this tine made its appearance 
in the country whereto he was hastening. Lt was in 
the summer of a.d, 542 that wm PLaduu broke out 
ab Polusium,? and spread from that contro rapidly into 
the rest of Tgypl and also into Palestine. Chosrotis 
may well have hesitated to confront this terrible foe. 
He did nob ultimately escape it; but he might hope to 
do so, and it would clearly have been the height of im- 
prudence to have carried out his intention of invading 
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Palestine when the plague was known ‘to be raging 
there, ; 
The fourth year of the Roman war (A.D. 643) opened 
with a movement of the Versian troops towards the 
Armenian frontier? consequent upon the desertion of 
the Persian cause by the Roman Armenians in the 
course of the winter? Chosrots in person once more 
led the attack, and proceeded as far as Azerbijan 5 but, 
the pestilence breaking out in his army, he hastily re- 
treated,® afler some futile attempts at negotiation with 
the Roman officers opposed to him, Belisarius had 
this year been sont lo ‘Llaly, and the Roman army of 
the East, amounting to thirty thousand mon,* was com- 
manded by as many as fifteen generals, almost of equal 
rank, among whom there was little concert or ayree- 
ment. Induced to take the offensive by the retirement 
of the Persian king, these incapable officers invaded 
Persarmenia with all their troops, and proceeded to 
plunder its rich plains and fertile valleys, Wncounter- 
ing suddenly and unexpectedly the Persian general, 
Nabedes, who, with a small force, was strongly posted 
al a village called Anglon,® they were compelled to 
engage at disadvantage; their troops, cutangled in ditt. 
cult ground, found themselves attacked in their rear by 
an ambush; Narses, the bravest of them, fell; and, a 
general panic seizing the entire multibude, they fled in 
the extremes disorder, casting away Uieit arms, and 
pressing their horses till they sank and expired.® The 
Persians pursued, but with caution, and the carnage 
was not so great as might have been expected 3 bub vast 
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nuinbors of the disarmed fugitives were overtaken and 
made prisoners by the enemy; and the arms, anhnals, 
and camp equipment which fell into the hands of the 
Persians amply compensated all previous losses, and left 
Porsarmenia the richer for the inroad, 

‘The ravages of the pestilence having ecased, Chosrois, 
in the following year (1.0, 544), aguin murched west- 
ward in person, and laid siege to the city of Hdessat 
it would seom that he had now-resolved not to he 
content with plundering raids, but to attempt al any 
rate the permanent conquest of some portion of the 
Roman territory, Edessa and Daras were the two 
towns on which the Roman possession of Western 
Mesopotamia at this time mainly depended, As the 
passing of Nisibis, in Ap. 863, from Roman into Per- 
sii hauds,? had given ta Pevsia a secure hold on the 
eastern portion of the country between the rivers, so 
the occupation of Edessa and Daras, could it have been 
effected, would have carried with it dominion over the 
more weslern regions, ‘Lhe Roman frontier would in 
this way have beon thrown back to the Huphrates, 
Chosrods must he understood as aiming ab this grand 
restlt in the siege which he so pertinacionsly pressed, 
and which Telessa so yllantly resisted, during the sum- 
mer of AD. BAL. The elaborate account which Proco- 
pity gives of the siege® may be due lo a sense of its 
importance. Chosrois tried, not force only, but every 
art known to the engineering science of the period ; he 
repeated his assaulls day alter day; he allowed the 
defenders 10 repose 5 yel ho was conrpelled ab last to 
own himself balled by the valour of the small Roman 
garrison and the spirit of tho nalive inhabitants, to 
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burn his works, and to return home, The five hundred 
pounds of gold! which he extorted at Inst from Marti- 
nus, the commandant of the place, may have been a 
salve to his wounded pride; but it was a poor set-off 
againsl the loss of men, of stores, and of prestige, 
which he had incurred by his enterprise. 

Ti was, perhaps, his repulse from the walls of Edessa 
that induced Chosroiis, in s.D. 548, seriously to entertain 
the proposals for an arrangement which were mada to 
him by the ambassadors of Justinian, Throughout tho 
war there had been continual negotiations; but hitherto 
the Persian king had trifled with his antagonist, and 
had amused himself with discussing forms of accommo- 
dation without any serious purpose, Now at last, aller 
five years of incessant hostilities, in which he had gained 
much glory but little profit, he seems to have desired 
a breathing-space. Justinian’s envoys visiled him at 
Ctesiphon,? and set forth their master’s desive to con- 
clude a regular peace. Chosrots professed to think 
that the way for a final arrangement would be best 
prepared by the conclusion, in the first instance, of a 
truce, Ile proposed, in Ticu of a pence, a cessution of 
hostilities for five years, during the course of whieh 
the causes of quarrel belweon the two nations might 
be considered, and « good understanding ostablished, 
It shows the weakness of the Thnpire, that Justinian 
not only accepted this proposal, but war content to pay 
for the boon granted him. Chosrots received ws the 
price of the five years’ truce the services of a Greek 
physician and two thousand pounds of gold 

The five yours’ {ruce seems to have been observed, 
With better faith by the Persian. than by the Reman 
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monarch. Alamundarus indeed, though a Porsian vas- 
sal, regarded himself ay entitled, despite the trneo, to 
pursue his quarrel with his natural enemy, Arcthas,! 
who acknowledged the suzerainty of Rome; but 
Chosrois is not even accused of instigating his proceed- 
ings ; and the war between the vassals was carried on 
without dragging either of the two lords-paramount 
into its vortex, ‘hus far, then, neither side had any 
cuuse of complaint againsb the other, If we were 
bound to accept the Roman story of a project formed by 
Chosrotis Jor the surprise and seizure of Daras,? we 
should have to admit that civeumstances rather than 
Is own will saved. the Persian monarch from the guilt 
of being the first to break the agreement. But the 
tale told by Procopius is improbable ;° and the Loman 
belief of it can have rested at best only upon suspicion. 
Ghosrois, ib is allowed, commiticd no hostile act ; and 
it may well be doubted whether he really entertained 
the design ascribed to him, At any rate, the design 
*vas nob executed, nor even attempted; and the peace 
was thus not broken on his part. It was reserved for 
Rome in the fourth year of the truce (ap, 549) ox- 
pressly lo break its provisions by accepting the Lazi 
into alliance and sending them a body of eight thou- 
send men lo help them against the Persians. 

Very soon after theiy submission Lo Persia, the Lazi 
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had repented of their rash and hasty action, They 
found that they had gained nothing, while in sone re- 
spects they had lost, by their change of masters. ‘Phe 
general sysicm of the Persian administration was as 
arbitrary and oppressive us the Roman. If the com- 
mercial monopoly, whereof they so bitterly com- 
plained, had been swept away, commerce itself had 
gone with it, mud they could neither find a market for 
their own products, nor oblain the commodities which 
they required! ‘The Persian manners and cnstoms 
introduced into their country, if not imposed upon 
themselves, were detestable to the asi, who were » 
zealous and devout Christians, and possessed by the 
spirit of intolerance.” Chosvoi's, after holding the ter- 
ritory for a few years, became convinced that Persia 
could not retain it unless the disallveted population 
were removed and replaced by faithful subjects. To 
designed therefore, we are told, to deport the entire 
Lazic nation, and to plant the territory with colonies + 
of Persians and others, on whoso fidelity he could place 
full reliance? As a preliminary step, he suggested to 
his lieutenant in Laziew that he should contrive the 
assassination of Gubazes, the Dazic king, in whom he 
saw an obstacle to his project. Phabrizus, however, 
failed in his attempt to execute this commission) and 
his failure naturally produced the immediate revolt of + 
the provinee, which threw itself once more into the 
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arms of Rome, and, despite the existing treaty with the 
Persians, was laken by Justinian under his protection. 
The Lazie war, which commenced in consequence 
jor this act of Justinian’s, continued almost withous in- 
(tormission for nine years--from ap. 549 to 557, Lts 
i details are related at greab length by Lrosopins aud. 
; Agathins,t who view the struggle as one which vitally 
| concerned the interests of their country. According to 
‘them, Chosrots was bent upon holding Lazica in order 
to construct at the mouth of the Phasis a great naval 
‘station and arsenal, from which his flects might issue 
‘to command the commerce on ravage the shores of the 
‘ Black Sea? There is no doubt that the country was 
eminently fitted for such a purpose. ‘The soil is for 
the most part richly fertile ; the hills ave everywhere 
covered with forests of noble trees ;* the Rion (Phasis) 
is deep and broad towards its mouth ;5 tnd there are 
other streams also which are navigable? Tf Chosrots 
entertained the intentions ascribed to him, and had 
even begun the collection of timber for ship-building ? 
al Petra on the Tiuxine as early as Ad. 549, we cannot 
be surprised ab the attitude assumed by Rome, or at 
her persistent efforts to recover possession of the Lazic 
territory. 
The war was opened by an attack upon the great 
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centre of the Persian power, Petra, This place, which 
was strongly situated on a craggy rook projecting into 
the sea, had been carefully fortified by Justinian! be- 
fore Lazica passed into the possession of Choasvaits, 
and had sinco received important additions to its do- 
fences at the hands of the Persians? TL was suff- . 
ciently provisioned,’ and was defended by a body of 
fifteen hundred men.* Dagistheus, the Roman com- 
mander, besieged it with his entire force of eight thou- 
sand men, and succeeded by his constant attacks in 
reducing the garrison to little more than a forth of its 
original number. Baffled in one attempt to cllech a» 
breach by means of a mine, he had contrived to cou- 
struct another, and might have withdrawn bis props, 
destroyed the wall, and entered the place, had he not 
conceived the idea of bargaining with the emperor for 
a specific reward in case he effected the capture! 
Whilst he waited for his messenger to bring a reply, 
the Persian general, Mermerois, forced the pusses , 
from Theria into Lazica, and descended the valley of 
the Phasis with an army of 30,000 men? — Dagisthwus 
in alarm withdrew, and Petra was relieved and re- 
victualled, The walls were repaired hastily with send 
bags,’ and the further defence was entrusted to a fresh 
gerrison of 8,000 picked soldiers? Mermeratis then, 
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finding it difficult to obtain supplies for his large army, 
retired into Persarmenia, leaving only five thousand 
Porsians in the country besides the garvison of Petra. 
This small force was soon afterwards surprised by the 
combined Romans and Lazi, who completely defeated 
it, destroying or making prisoners almost the entire 
number? 

Tn the ensuing year, AD, 550, the Persians took the 
field under a fresh general, Chorianes,? who brought 
with him a considerable army, composed of Persians 
and Alans. Tho allied Romans aud Lazi, under Dagi- 
stheus and Gubazes, gave battle to this new foe on the 
banks of the Iippis (the Tschenikal ?) ; and though the 
Lazi, who had insisted on taking the lead and fighting 
separately, were ab the first encounter routed by the 
Persian horse, yet in the end Roman discipline and 
stubbornness triumphed, ‘Their solid line of footmen, 
bristling with spears, offered an impervious barrier to 
the cavalry of the enemy, which did not dare to 
charge, but had recourse to volleys of missiles, The 
Romanus responded with the sume; and the batile raged 
for a while on something like even terms, the superior 
rapidity of the Asiatics being counterbalanced by tho 
betler protection which their shields gave to the Muro- 
peaus, until al last, by a stroke of forte, Rome ob- 
tained the victory. A. chance arrow killed Chorianes, 
and his army instantly fled. There was a short struggle 
at the Persian camp ; but the Romans and Luzi cap- 
tured it. Most of the Persians were here pul to the 
swords the few who escaped quitted Lazica and returned 
to their own country? 

Soon afterwards Dagisthwus was superseded by 
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Bessas,! and the siege of Petra was recommenced, The 
strength of the place had been considerably increased 
since the former atlack upon i, A new wall of great 
height and solidity had been built upon a framework 
of wood in the place which Dagisthwus lad so newly 
breached ; the Roman mines had been filled up with 
gravel ;? arms, offensive and defensive, hud been col- 
lected in extraordinary abundance; a stock of flour 
and of salled meat had been Jad in suflicient bo sup- 
port the garrison of 3,000 mon for five years; anda 


store of vinegar, and of the pulse from which it wes: 


made, had likewise beer accumulated’ ‘The Roman 
gencral began by attempting to repeat the device of 
his predecessor, attacking the defences in the same 
place and by the same mews; but, just ay his mine 
was completed, the new wall with ils femowork of 
wood sank quietly into the excavation, withortt sufler- 
ing any disturbance of its parts, while enough of it still 
remained above the surface to offer an effectual bir to 
the assailants.4 It seemed hopeless to reeommence the 
mine in this place, and elsewhere the nature of the 
ground made mining impossible ; some other mode of 
allack had therefore to be adopted, or the siege must 
have been abandonal. Rome generally took towns by 
the batiering-ram ; bub the engines tn use were of such 
heavy construction that they could not be dragyod up 
an ascent like that upon whieh Petra stood, — Bessna 
was in oxtveme perplexity, when some [hunni allics, 
who happened to be in his camp, suggested © mode of 
constructing ram, as elective as the ovdinary one, 
which should nevertheless be so light that ib could be 
carried on the shoulders of forty men. Three such 
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machines were quickly made; and under their blows 
the wall would soon have given way, had not the 
defenders employed against them the terrible agency 
of fire, showering upon them from the walls lighted 
casks of sulphur, bitumen, and naphtha, which last. was 
known lo the Greeks of Colehis as ‘Medaw’s oil? 4 
Uncertain of succeeding in this attack, the Roman 
general gallantly led a scaling party to another portion 
of the walls, and, mounting at the head of his men, 
atlemplul to make good his footing on the buttle- 
monts.? ‘Thrown headlong to the ground, but unde- 
torred by his fall, he was about to repeat his atlempt, 
when he found it needless. Almost simultancously, 
his troops had in to other places penetrated into the 
town, One band had obtained an entrance by sealing 
the rocks in a place supposed to be inaccessible ;° a 
second owed its success to a combination of accidents. 
First, it had happened that a gap had shown itself in 
the piece of the wall which sank into the Roman mine, 
and a violent struggle had ensued between the assuilants 
and defenders at this place Then, while this fight 
was voing on, the fire which the Persians were using 
against the Roman batlering-rams had been by a shift 
of wind blown back upon themselves, and the wooden 
structure from which they fought had been ignited, 
und ina short time entirely consumed, together with 
{ts inmates’ At sight of the conflagration, the Por- 
sians who stood in the gap had lost heart, and had 
lowed the Roman troops to foree their way through 
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formed of solid beams, in the now] * Theao wero Armenian moun- 
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it into Petra, Thus fell the great Tazic fortrossy, aftov a 
resistance which is among the most memorable in his- 
tory. Of the three thousand defenders, seven hundred 
had been killed in the siege ; one thousnad and seventy 
were destroyed in the last assault, Only seyen hundred 
and thirty were made prisoners ; and of these no fewer 
than seven hundred and twelve were found ta be 
wounded, ‘The remaining five Iundred threw them- 
selves into the ciladel, and there resisted to the Inst 
oxtremity, refusing all terms of capitulation, and main- 
taining themselves against an overwhelming foree, until 
at last by sword and firedhey perished to a man? 

The siege of Pelwa was prolonged far inte the wiuter, 
and the year AD, 651 had begun ere the resistance 
ceased.’ Could the gallant defenders have maintuined 
themselves for a few more weeks, thoy wighb nob in 
probably have triumphed. Mermerods, the Persian 
commander of tivo years previously," took the field 
with the commencement of spring, and, at the head of 
a large body of cavalry, supported by cight clephauts,! 
began his march to the coast, hoping to relieve the 
beleaguered garrison, Unfortmately he was too late, 
On his march he heard of the capture of Petra, and of 
ils complete destruction by Bossas,® who foured lest the 
Persians should again occupy the dangerous post, Mer 
merots had no difficulty in establishing Persian rule 
through almost the whole of Laziea, ‘he Romans did 
not dare to meet him in the field. Arehwopolis, in- 


1 Procop. 2, @. iv. 125 pp. 607-8, | Lazien practicnblo, not only far 
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deed, repulsed his atluck;! but no other important 
place in the entire country remained subject to the 
Empire. Gubazes and his followers had to hide them- 
selves in the recesses of the mountains? Quartering 
his troops chiefly on the upper Phasis, about Tutais ® 
and its neighbourhood, Mermerods strengthened his 
hold on the country by’ building forts or receiving 
their submission, and even extended the Persian domi- 
nion beyond Lazica into Scymnia and Suania* Still 
Rome, with her usual tenacity, maintained a hold upon 
certain tracts ; and Gubazes, frithful to his allies even 
in the extremity of their deptession, maintained a gue- 
rilla war, and hoped that some day fortune would ccase 
to frown on him? 

Meunwhile, at Byzantium, fresh negotiations were 
in progress, and hopes were enteriained of an arrange- 
meut by which all the differences between the two 
great powers would be satisfactorily adjusted.  Isci- 
guns again represented his master at the Byzantine 
court, and conducted the diplomatic contest with slill 
and ability, Taxing Justinian with move than one 
infraction of the truce® concluded in Aww. 545, he de- 
manded the payment of a lump sun of bvo thousand. 
six hundred pounds of gold,’ and expressed tho wil- 


1 Procop. 2. iv. 145 Agath, 
Mist i. 19, ae init, 
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lingness of Chosrot’s to conclude on these terms a fresh 
truce for five years, to take eflvet from the delivery of 
the money. With regard to the extent of country 
whereto the truce should apply, he agreed lo an ex- 
press limitation of its range—the settled provinces of 
both empires should be protected by it, but Lazien and 
the country of the Saracens should be excluded froin 
its operation! Justinian consented to these lore, 
despite the opposition of many of his subjects, who 
thought that Rome degraded herself by her repeated 
payments of moncy to Persia, and accepted a position 
little better than that of a Persian tributary.” 

Thus the peace of av, 55L did nothing towards 
ending the Lazic war, which, after languishing through 
the whole of a.v. 552, burst out again with renewed 
vigour in the spring of a.p, 5538. Mermeroi's in that 
year advanced from Kulaiy against Telephis," a strony 
fort in the possession of Rome, expelled the command- 
ant, Martinus, by a stratagem, pressed forward against 
the combined Roman forces, which fled before him 
from Ollaria,* and finally drove them to the coast and 
cooped them up in’ the Island,® a small tract near 
the mouth of the Phasis between that strewn und the 
Docdnus, On his return, he was wble to veinfores a 
garrison which he had gstablished ab Onogturis in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Archwopolis, as a iments 
of aunoying and weakening that important station! 
Tle may naturally have hoped in one or two more 


1 Compare Procop. hace with | yére demote, dagl i rv Kodyida 
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campaiyns to have driven the last Roman out of the 
country and to have attached Lazica permanently to 
the empire of the great king, 

Unluckily, however, for Persia, the ftigues which 
the gallant veluran had undergone in the campaign of 
Av. 6538 proved more than his aged frame could en- 
dure, and he had scarcely reached Kutais when he 
was scized with a fatal malady, to which he succumbed 
in the course of the winter! Chosroiis appointed as 
his successor a certain Nachoragan, who is suid to have 
been a general of repute? but who proved himself 
quite unequal to the position which he was called upon 
to fill, and in the course of two years ruined the Per- 
sian cause in Lazica, ‘The failure was the more signal 
from the fact that exactly at the time of his appoint- 
ment circumstances occurred which seriously shook 
the Roman influence over the Tiazi, and opened a pro- 
speet to Persia transcending aught that she could rea- 
sonibly have hoped, ‘This was nothing less than a 
most serious quareel between Gubazes, the Lazic king, 
and some of the principal Roman commanders—a 
quarrel which involved consequences fatal lo both 
partios. Gubazes, disgusted with the negligence or 
incapacity of the Roman chiefs, had mado complaint of 
them to dustiniun ;" they had retaliated by accusing 
him of meditating desertion, and had obtained the 
emperor's consent to his arrest, and to the use of 
violence if he offered resistance.’ Armed with this 
mandate, they contrived in a little time to fasten a 
quarrel upon him ; and, when he declined to do as 
they required, they dvew their swords upon him and 


1 Agath, ii, 225 p. 00, 3B. 73, 0.) 5 
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slew him!) The Lnazic nation was, naturally enough, 
alienated by this outrage, and manifested an inclination 
to throw itself absolutely into the arms of Pursia? 
The Romans, dispirited at the altitude of their allies, 
and? at variance among themselves, could for some 
months afier Gubazes’ death have offered Dut little 
resistance to an enterprising onemy. So demoralised 
were they that an army of 50,000 is said to have fled 
in dismay when attacked by a force of Povsians less 
than a twelfth of their number,® and to have allowed 
their camp to be captured and plundered, During 
this critical time Nachoragan remained inactive in 
Iberia, and contented himself with sending messengers 
into Lazica to announce his near approach and to ani- 
mate and encourage his party? The result was such 
as might have been expected. The Lagi, finding that 
Persia, mace no effort to take advantage of their abs- 
tention, and that Rome despite of it maintained pos 
session of the greater portion of their country, came to 
the conclusion that it would be unwise to desert their 
natural allics on account of a single outrage, however 
monstrous, and agreed to renew their close alliance 
with Rome on condition that the murderers of Gubazes 
should be punished, and his brother, Tzathes, appointed 
king in his place? Justinian readily gave his eon. 
sent; and the year A.D, 555 sw the quarrel andled, 
and the Lazi once more heartily in accord with their 
Roman protectors. 

It was when afhirs were in this state, and he had 
exactly missed his opportunity, that Nechorugin took 
the field, and, advancing from Uberia into the region 


' Agath iii, 45 p. 70, B, 4 Tbid. Hi, Oy py. 78, 1, 
2 Tid, iil, 0-11, ® Thid. iii. J dy pe 40, 0. 
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about Kutais with an army amounting to 60,000 
inen,! made preparations for carrying on the war with 
vigow. Tle was opposed by Martinus, Justin, and 
Buabus, the two former of whom with the bulk of the 
Roman forces occupied the region on the lower Phasis, 
known as ‘the Island, while Babas held the more 
central position of Archwopolis.” Nachoragan, alter 
losing about 2,000 of his best troops in the vicinity of 
this last-neaned place," resolved to challenge the Romans 
to a decisive encounter by attacking the imporiant 
post of Phasis at the mouth of the river, With some 
“Skill he succeded in passing the Roman camp on the 
islind, and in establishing himself in the plain directly 
south of Phasis before tlic Roman generals guessed. his 
purpose.* ‘They, however, were able by a quick 
movement to throw themselves into the town, and the 
strugele became one between fairly balanced forces, 
and was conducted with great obstinacy, The town 
was defended on the south by an outer palisade, a 
broad ditch protected by sharp stakes and full of 
water, and an hiner bulwark of considerable height 
Dut cousiructed wholly of wood.? ‘Tho Phasis guarded 
it on tho north; and here a Roman flect was stationed 
which Jont its aid to the defenders at the two extremi- 
ties of their line, The yards. of the ships were manned 
with soldiers, and boats were hung from thom contain- 
ing slingors, archers, and even workers of catapults, who 
delivered their weapons from an elevation exceeding 
that of the lowers.® Bul Nachoragan had the advan- 
tage of numbers ; his men soon succeeded in filling up 
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part of the ditch ;+ and the wooden bulwark could 
scarcely have long resisted his attacks, if tho contest 
had continued to be wholly one of bruto strength. 
But the Roman commander, Martinus, finding himvelf 


inferior in force, brought finesse and stratagem to his — 


aid, Pretending to receive intelligence of the sudden 
arrival of a fresh Roman army from Byzantiun, he 
contrived that the report should reach Nachoragan 
and thereby cause him to divide his troops, and send 
half of them to meet the supposed reinforcements,” 
Then, when the Persian general nevertheless venewad 
his assault, Martinus sent secretly 5,000 men under 
Justin to a short distance from Phasis 38 and this de- 
tachment, appearing suddenly when the content was 
going on at the wall, was naturally tuken for the 
newly arrived army, and caused a general panic. The 
Persians, one and all, took to flight; a general sally 
was made by the Romans in Thasis; a rout and a 
carnage followed, which completely disheartened the 
Persian leader, and Jed him to give up his enterprise 
Having lost nearly one-fourth of his army,® Nachora- 
gan drew off to Kutais, and shovtly aflerwards, leaving 
the command of the Persians in Laziea to Vaphrizes, 
retired to winter quitters in Iberia! 

The failure of Nachoragun, following closely upon 
the decision of the TLazi to maintain their allimea with 
Rome in spite of the murder of Cubazes, sco to have 
convinced the Persian monarch that, in endeavouring 


1 Agath. iil, 28, ad date, 4 Agath, tii, 26-27, 
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to annex Tinzica, he had engaged in a hopeless enter- 
prise, and that it would be the most prudent and judi- 
cious course to yield to the inevitable, and gradually 
withdraw from o position which was untenable. Tlaving 
meted out to Nachoragan the punishment usually as- 
signed {0 unsuccesslil commanders in Persia, he sent 
an wnbassador (o Byzantium ? in the spring of A.D. 586, 
and comuenced negotiations which he intended to be 
serious Diplomacy seems to have been as averse in 
the days of Chosrois as in our own to an undignified 
rapidity of proceeding. Ience, though there could be 
little to dcbute where both paftics were substantially 
at onc, the negoliations begun in May ap. 556 were 
not concluded till altor the commencement of the fol- 
lowing year? A. complete suspension of hostilities was 
then agreed upon, to extend to Lazica no less than to 
the other dominions of the two monarchs,* In Lazica 
each parly was lo keep what it possessed, territory, 
cilics, and castles5 As this joint occupation was 
searecly suilable for a permanent arrangement, it was 
provided that the two belligerents should, during the 
continuance of the truce, proceed to settle the terms 
on which a lasting peace might be established.! 

An interval of five years clapsed before the happy 
result, fov which both partics had expressed themselves 
auxious, was accomplished”? Tt is uncertain how 
Chosrots was occupied during this period; but there 
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are some grounds for believing that ho was engaged 
in the series of Oricntal wars! whereof wo shall have 
to speak presently. Success appears lo have crowned 
his arms wherever he dirceted them ; but he remained 
undazzled by his victories, and still yelained the spirit 
of moderation which had Jed him in ap. 557 to con 
clude the general truce, Tle was even prepared, aller five 
years of consideration, to go further in tho line of 
pacific policy on which he had then entered, and, in 
order to secure the continuance of his good relations 
with Rome, was willing to relinquish all claim to the 
sovereignty of Lazica? Under these circumstances, 
ambassadors of the highest rank, representing the two 
powers, met on the frontier between Daras and Nisibis, 
proclaimed the power and explained the matives of 
their respective sovercigns, and after a lengthy con- 
ference formulated a treaty of peace, The terms, which 
are given at length by a writer of the succeeding gene- 
ration,? may be briefly expressed as follows: ®—(1) The 
Persians were to withdraw from Lazica, to give up all 
claim to it, and to hand over its possession to the 
Romans; (2) they were in return to receive [rom Rome 
an annual sum of 80,000 pieces of gold, the amount 
due for the first seven years being paid in advance 34 
(3) the Christians in Persian were guaranteed the full 
and free exercise of their religion, but were forbidden 
to mako converts from the disciples of Zoroaster ; 


a pee, 
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(4) commercial intercourse was to be allowed hetweon 
the two empires, bul. the merchants were restricted to 
the use of certain roads and certain emporia; (5) di- 
plomatic intereourse was to be wholly free, and the 
goods of ambassadors were to be exempt from duty ; 
(6) Daras was to continue a fortified town, hut no new 
fortresses were Lo be built upon the frontier by either 
nation, and Daras itself was not to be made the head- 
quarters of the Prefect of the Enst, or to be held by 
an unnecessarily large garrison ; (7) all disputes arising 
between the two nations were to be determined by 
courts of arbitration; (8) the dllies of the two nations 
were to be included in the treaty, and to participate in 
its benefits and obligations; (9) Persia was fo under- 
tuko the sole charge of maintaining the Caspian Gates 
against tho Iuns and Alans; (10) the peace was mace 
for a period of fifty years. 

It has beon held that by this treaty Justinian con- 
sonted to become a tributary of the Persian Empire ; ! 
and undoubtedly it was possible for Oriental vanity to 
represent the arrahgement made in this light? But 
the inillion and a half, which Rome undertook. to pay 
in the course of the next fifty years, might well be 
viewed by the Romans as un outlay for which they 
received an ample return in the cession to them of the 
Povsian part of Lazica, and in the termination of their 
obligation to contribute towards the maintenance of 
the Caspian Gatos, Tf there was any real danger of 
those resulis following from the Persian occupation of 
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Tazien which both nations anticipated! the sum ninst 
be considered (o have been one of the best investincnts 
ever made by a State. ven if we believe the dangers 
apprehended to have been visionary, yeb it ennnot be 
viewed as an exorbitant price to have paid fora con- 
siderable tract of fertile country, a number of strong 
fortresses, and the redemption of an obligation which 
could not with honour be disowned. 

To Chosroiis the advantage secured hy the troaty 
was similar to that which Rome had obtained * hy the 
peace of aD, 882. Being no longer under any neces- 
sity of employing his forees against the Romans in the 
north-west, he found himself free to act with greatly 
increased effect against his enemies in the east and in 
the south, Already, in the interval between the con- 
clusion of the general truce and of the fifty years’ 
peace, he had, as it seems, invaded the territories of 
the Ephthalites,® and, with the help of the Great Khan 
of the Turks, inflicted upon this people, so long one al 
Persia’s most formidable enemies, a severe delont. 
According to Tabari, he actully slew the Mplulutile 
monarch, ravaged his territory, and pillayod his trea- 
surest About the sume time he had also had a war 
with the Khazars, had overran their country, wasted 
it with fire and sword, and miesacred thousuids of the 
inhabitants.® Tle now entertained designs agninst 
Arabia and perhaps India, countries on whieh he vould 
not hope to make au impression without earnest und 
concentrated effort. It was doubtless with the view of 
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extending his influcnce into these quarters that the Per- 
sian inonarch evacnaled Lazica, and bound his country 
to maintain peace with Rome for the next hall-century, 

The position of affairs in Arabia was at the time 
abnormal and interesting. For the most part that 
vas bub sterile region has been the home of almost 
countless tribes, living independently of one another, 
each under its own sheikh or chief, in wild and unre- 
strained freedom. Native princes have scldom ob- 
tained any widely extended dominion ovor the scat- 
tered population ; and foreign powers have still more 
nurcly exercised authority for.any considerable period 
over the [reedom-loving descendants of Ishmacl. But 
towards tho beginning of the sixth century of our era 
the Abyssinians of Axum, a Christian people, ‘raised’ 
fur ‘above the ordinary level of African barbarism ’* 
by their veliglon and by their constant intercourse 
with Rome, succeeded in attaching to their empire a 
large portion of the Lappy Arabia, and ruled it at first 
fron their African capital, but afierwards by means of 
a viceroy, whose dependence on the Negus of Abys- 
sini was lite more than nominal, Abraha, an Abys- 
sinian of high rank,? being deputed by the Negus to 
re-eslablish the wuthorily of Abyssinia over the Yemen 
whon it was shaken by a greab revoll, made himself 
master of the country, assumed the crown, established 
Abyssinians in all the chief cities, built numerous 
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churches, especially one of great Deanty at Suna,! and 
at his death left the kingdom Lo his eldest son, Yaksoum,? 
An important Christian slate was thus established in 
the Great Peninsula ; and it was natural that Justinian 
should sco with satisfaction, and Chosrots with some 
alarm, the growth of a power in this quarter whieh was 
sure to side with Rome and against Persia, if their 
rivalry should extend into these parts, Justinian had 
hailed with pleasure the original Abyssinian conquest, 
and had entered into amicable relations with both the 
Axumites and their colonists in the Yemen Chosvoiis 
now resolved upon a counter movement, Tle would 
employ the-quict secured to him by tho peace of A.D. 
562 in a greab attack upon the Abyssiniun power in 
Arabia, Te would drive the audacious Africwus from 
the soil of Asia, and would carn the eternal gratitude 
of the nmnerous tribes of the desort, Tle would oxtend 
Persian influence to the shores of the Arabian Gulf, and 
so confront the Romans along the whole line of their 
eastern boundary. Ile would destroy the point @apput 
which Rome had acquired in South-western Asia, ancl 
so at once diminish her power and augment the slonytht 
and glory of Persia, 

‘The interference of Chosroi's in the affairs ofa country 
so disinnt as Western Arabia involved considerable 
difficulties; but his expedition was Jacilitated by an ap- 
plication which he received from a native of the dis- 
trict in question, Saif, the son of Dsn-Yezm, descended 
from the race of the old Momerite kings whom the 
Abyssinians had conquered, grow up ab the court of 
Abraha in the belief thab that prince, who had marriod 
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his mother, was not his step-father, but his father Un- 
deceived by an insult which Masrouq, the true son of 
Abraha and successor of Yaksoum, olfered him,? Saif 
hesame a refugee abt the court of Chosrotis, and im- 
portuned the Great King to embrace his quarrel and 
reinstate bim 6n the throne of his fathers, TIe repre- 
sented the ILomerite population of Yemen as groming 
under the yoke of their oppressors and only waiting for 
an opportunity Lo rise in revolt and shake it off. A few 
thousand Porgian troops, cnough to form the nucleus of 
an army, would suffice; they might be sent by sca to 
the port of Aden, near the mouth of the Arabian Gulf, 
where the Tomerites would join them in large numbers; 
the combined forces might then engage in combat with 
the Abyssinians, and destroy them or drive them from 
the land. Chosrots took the advice tendered him, so 
fur al any rate as to make his expedition by sca. ITig 
ships were assembled in the Persian Gulf; a certain 
munber of Persian troops® were embarked on board 
{thom ; and the flotilla proceeded, under the conduct of 
/ Saif, first to the mouth of the Gulf, and then along the 
i southern coash of Arabia to Adon. Tucouraged by 
their presence, the Lomoriles rose against their forcign 
oppressors 3 u war followed, of which the particulars 
have been disfigured by romance; ® but the result is 
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undoubted—the Abyssinian strangers wore driven from 
the soil of Arabia; the native race recovered its supro~ 
macy; and Snif, the descendant of the old Llomevite 
kings, was established, as Uhe vassal or vicoroy of Chas- 
rods, on the throne of his ancestors! ‘This arrangement, 
however, was not lasting, Saif, aller a short reign, was 
murdered by his body-guavd ;” and Chosrotiy then con- 
ferred the government of Yemen upon a Vorsian ollicer, 
who scems to have borne the usual tile of Marzpn,! 
and io have been in no way dislinguished above 
other rulers of provinces. Thus the Lomerites in tho 
end gained nothing by their revolt but a change of 
masters. They may, however, have regarded the 
change as one worth making, since it gave them the 
mild sway of a tolerant heathen in lien of the porsn- 
culing rule of Christian bigots, 

According to some writers,’ Chosrots also, in his 
later years, sent au expedition by sca against some por- 
tion of Hindustan, and received a cession of territory 
from an Indian monarch. Bub the country of the 
monarch is too remote for belief, and the ceded pro- 
vinces scem to have belonged to Persia previously. Lt is 
therefore, perhaps, most probable that (ricudly inter- 
‘course has been oxaggerated into conquest, and the 
reeeption of presents from an Indian potentale" mati 
morphosed into the gain of territory. Some authorities 
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do not assign to Chosroiis any Indian dominion ;! and 
it ig at least doubt whether he made any expedition 
in this direction, 

A. war, howevor, appears cerlainly to have occupied 
Chosrois about this period on his north-castern frontier, 
The Turks had recently been advancing in strength and 
drawing nearer to the confines of Persia, They had 
extended their dominion over the great Ephthalite 
kingdom, partly by force of arms,? partly through the 
treachery of Katulphus, an Tphthalite chieftain ; ? they 
had raccived the submission of the Sogdians, and pro- 
bably of other tribes of the Lransoxianian region, pro- 
viously held in subjection by the Bphthalites; and they 
aspired to be acknowledged as a great power, Lhe second, 
if not the first, in this part of Asia. It was perhaps 
rather with the view of picking a quarrel than in the 
hope of any valuable pacific result, that, about. the close 
of AD. 507, Dizabul, the’Turkish Khan, sent ambassadors 
to Chosrois* with proposals for the establishment of free 
commercial intercourse between the Turks and Porsians, 
axl even for the conclusion of a weaty of friendship 
uid alliance between the two nations, Chosroiis sus- 
pected the motive for the overture, but was afraid 
openly lo reject it, Te desired to discourage intercourse 
belween his own nation and the Turks, but could devise 
no better mode of eflecting his purpose than by burn- 
ing the Turkish merchandise offered to him after he 
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had bought it, and by poisoning the ambassador and 
giving oul thal they had fallen viclima to the elbnate, 
His conduct exasperated the Turkish Khan, and created 
a deep and bitter hostility between the Turks and Pev- 
sians.! It was at once resolved to scnd an embassy to 
Constantinople and offer to the Greek emperor the 
friendship which Chosrods had scorned, he embassy 
reached the Byzantine court early in Ap, 668, and was 
graciously reecived by Justin, the nephow of Justinian, 
who had suceceded his uncle on the imperial throne 
between three and four years previously, A treaty of 
alliance was made between the two nations; and a 
Roman embassy, empowered to ratify it, visiled the 
Turkish court in the Allei mountains? during the 
course of the next year (A.D. 569), and dvew closer the 
bonds of friendship between the high contracting 
powers, 

But meanwhile Dizabul, confident in his own strength, 
had determined on an expedition into Persia, The 
Roman ambassador, Zomarchus, accompanied him on 
a portion of his march,’ and witnessed his insulting treat 
ment of a Persian envoy, sent by Chosroiy to moot him 
and deprecate his attack. Beyond this point exact iu- 
formation fails us; bub we may suspect that this is the 
expedition commemorated by Mirkhond,! wherein the 
Great Khan, having invaded the Persian terriiory in 
force, made himself master of Shash, Merghuna, Samar- 
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kand, Bokhara, Kesh, and Nesf, but, hearing that Tor- 
misdas, son of Chosrots, was advancing against him at 
the head of a numerous army, suddenly fled, evacuating 
all the country that he had occupied, and retiring to 
the most distant portion of Turkestan, At any rate the 
expedition camiot have had any great sucecss; for 
shortly afterwards (A.D. 571) we find Turkish ambas- 
sadors once more visiting the Byzantine court, and 
entveuting Justin to renounce the fifty years’ peace and 
unile with them ina grand atlack upon the common 
enemy, which, if assaulted simullancously on cither 
sile, might (they argued) be almost certainly crushed. 
Justin gave the ambassadors no definite reply, but re- 
newed the alliance with Dizabul, and took seriously 
inlo consideration the question whether he should not 
yield to the representations made to him, and renew 
the war which Justinian had. terminated nine years pre- 
viously, . 

There were many circumstances which urged him 
towurds a rupture. The payments to be made under 
the fifty years’ pence had. in his eyes the appearance of 
a wibule rendered by Rome to Persia, which was, he 
thought, wn intolerable disgrace.? A. subsidy, not very 
dissiinilar, which Justinian had allowed the Saracenic 
Arabs tnder Persian rule, he had already discontinued ;8 
and. hostilities had, in consequence, already commenced 
between the Persian and the Roman Saracens. The 
suceessed of Chosrots in Western Arabia had at once 
provoked his jealousy, and secured to Rome, in that 
quarter, an important ally in the great Christian king- 
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dom of Abyssinia. ‘The Turks of Contral Asia had 
sought his friendship and offered to combine their 
attacks with his, if he would consent to go to wart 
Moreover, there was once more discontent and even re- 
bellion in Armonia, where the proselytising zeal of the 
Persian governors had again driven the natives to fake 
up arms and raise the standard of independence? Above 
all, the Great King, who had warved with such, success 
for twenty years againsb his uncle, was now in advance 
age,? and scomed to have given signs of fecbleness, 
inasmuch as in his recent expeditions he had individu- 
ally taken no part, but had entrusted the command 
of his troops to others? Under these circumstances, 
Justin, in the year A.D. 672, determined to renounee 
the peace made ten years earlier with the Persians, 
and to recommence the old struggle, Accordingly 
he atonce dismissed the Persian envoy, Sebocthes, with 
contempt, refused wholly to make the stipulated pay- 
‘ment, proclaimed his intention of receiving the Aimie- 
nian insurgents under his protection, and bade Chosrats 
lay a finger on them at his peril.’ He then appointed 
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Marcian to the prefecture of the East, and gave him 
the conduct of the war which was now inevitable. 

No sooner did the Persian monarch find his kingdom 
seriously menaced than, despite his advanced aye, he 
immediately took the field in perso. Giving the com- 
mand of a flying column of 6,000 men to Adarman,? a 
skilful general, he marched himself against the Romans, 
who under Mercian ® had defeated a Porsian force, and 
were besieging Nisibis, forced them to raise the siege, 
and, pressing forward as they retired, compelled them 
to seck shelter within the walls of Darvas,’ which he 
proceeded to invest with hisomain army. Meanwhile 
Adarman, at the head of the troops entrusted to him, 
svossed. the Tuphrates near Circesium, and, having 
entured Syria, carried fire and sword far and wide over 
that fertile province.’ Repulsed from Antioch, where, 
however, he burnt the suburbs of the town, he invaded 
Coolesyria, took and destroyed Apamea, and then, re- 
crossing tho great river, rejoined Chosroiis before Daras. 
‘the renowned fortress mace a bravo defence. For 
above five months it resisted,’ without oblaining any 
relief, the entire force of Chosrots, who is said® to have 
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besieged it with 40,000 horse and 100,000 foot, At 
last, on the approach of wmier, it could no longor hold 
out; enclosed within lines of ciremnvallation, and de- 
prived of water by the diversion of its streams into new 
channels, it found itself reduced to extremity, and 
forced to submit towards the close of av. 5738. ‘Mhus 
the great Roman fortress in these pavis was lost in the 
first year of the renewed war ; and Justin, alarmed at his 
own temerity, and recognising his weaknoss, felt it ne- 
cessary 10 retine from the conduct of aftitirs, and do- 
liver the reins of empire to stronger hands, TTu chose 
as*his coadjutor and suceessor the Count Tiborius, a 
Thracian by birth, who had long stood high in his con- 
fidence ; and this prince, in conjunction with the Ku- 
press Sophia, now took the direction of tho wax” 

The first need was to obtain a breathing-spaece. Tho 
Persian king having given an opening for negotintions," 
advantage was taken of it by the joint rulers* to send 
an onvoy, furnished with an autograph letter from the 
empress, and well provided with the best persuasives 
of peace, who was to stiggest an armistice for a yur, 
during which a satisfactory arrangement of the whole 
quarrel might be agréed upon, Tiberius thought that 
within this space he might collect an army suliciently 
powerful to re-establish the superiority of the Romun 
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arms in the cast; Chosrods belicved himself strong 
cnough to defeat any force that Rome could now bring 
into the ficld+ A truce for a ycar was therefore con- 
eluded, at the cost to Rome of 45,000 aurei 3? and im- 
mense efforts were ab once made by Tiberius to lovy 
troops from his more distant provinces, or hire them 
from the lands beyond his borders. An army of 
150,000 men was, it is said, collected from the banks 
of the Danube and the Rhino, from Scythia, Pannonia, 
Mosia, Llyricuin, and Isauria;® a general of repute, 
Justinian, the son of Germanus, was selected to com- 
mand them; and the whole force was concentrated 
upon the eastern frontior ;* but, after all these propa- 
rations, the Cesar's heart failed him, and, instead of 
offering battle to the enemy, Tiberius sent a second 
ombassy to the Persian head-quarters, carly in 4.0, 575, 
and besought an extension of the truce.? The Romans 
desired a short term of peace only, but wished for a 
general suspension of hostilities between the nations; 
the Porsians advocated a longer interval, but insisted 
that the truce should not extend to Armenia.’ The dis- 
pule continued till the armistice for a year had run 
oub;* and the Persians had resumed hostilities and 
threatened Constantina,® before the Romans would give 
way. At length it was agreed that thore should be 
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ponce for three years, but that Armenia should he 
exempt from its operation. Tome was Lo pay to Por- 
sia, during the continuance of the truce, tho sum of 
30,000 aurei annually. 

No sooner was the peace concluded than Chosroiis 
put himself at the head of his army, and, ontoving Ar- 
menia Proper, proceeded to crush the vevoll, and to 

. re-establish the Persian authority throughout the entire 
region.’ No resistance was offered to him; and. he was 
able, before the close of the year, to carry his army into 
the Roman territory of Armenia Minor, and even to 
threaten Cappadocia, deve Justinian opposed his pro- 
gress; and in a partial engagement, Kurs (or Cursus), a 
leader of Scythians in the Roman service, obtained an 
advantage over the Persian rear-gaard, enptuved the 
camp and the baggage, bub did not succeed in doing 
any serious damage.* Chosroiis soon aflerwards xe- 
venged himself by surprising and destroying a Roman 
camp during the night; he then took and bunt the 
city of Mclitenc (Malatiyeh); after which, as winter was 
approaching, he retired across the Tuphrates, and re 
turned into his own country. Mereupon Justinian seams 
to have invaded Persian Armenia, and (o have enriched 
his troops with its plunder; according lo some writers, 
he even penetrated as fax as the Caspian Sea, and em 
barked upon its waters 3% he continned on Persian soil 
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during the whole of the winter, and it was not till the 
apring camo that he re-entered Roman territory 
(an. 576)4 . 

The campaign of Av. 676 is somewhat obscure, The 
Romans scom to have gained cerlain advantages in 
Northern Armenia and Tberia,? while, Chosroiis on his 
part carried the war once more into Armenia Minor, 
and laid siege to Theodosiopolis, which, however, he 
was unnble to take? Negotiations were upon this re- 
sumed, and had progressed favourably to a certain 
point, when news arrived of a great disaster to the 
Roman arms in Armenia, which changed the face of 
alfairs and caused the Persian negotiators to. break 
up the conference. Tamchosro, Persian goneral, had 
completely defeated the Roman army under Justinian.* 
Arment had retumed to ils allegiance, There seemed 
every reson to belicve that more was to be gained by 
arms than by diplomacy, and that, when the three 
years’ peace had run out, the Great King might renew 
the general war with a prospect of obtaining important 
SUCCESSES, 

There ave no mililary events which can be referred 
to the year 4.0, 677, The Romans and Persians amused 
ench other with allernate embassies during its course, 
and with negotiations that were nob intended to have 
any result. The two monarchs mace vast preparations; 
and with the spring of a.p. 578 hostilities recommenced. 
Chosrois is accused of having anticipated the expira- 
tion of the Wwuee by 4 period of forty days ;* but it is 
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more probable that he and tho Romans estimated the 
date of its expiration differontly. TTowever tiv was, 
it is cortain that his gonerals, Mebodes and Sapois, 
took the field in carly spring with 20,000 horva,! aud 
entering the Roman Armenia laid waste the country, 
at the same time threatening Constantina and endo. 
siopolis.2 Simultancously Tamchosvo,® quilting Porsay. 
menia, marched westward and plundered the country 
about Amida (Diarbokr). The Roman commander 
Maurico, who had succeeded Justinian, possessed con- 
siderable military ability, On this occasion, instead of 
following the ordinary pilan of simply standing on the 
defensive and endeavouring to repulse the invaders, be 
took the bolder course of making a counter movement, 
Entering Persarmonia, which he found denuded of 
troops, he carricd all before him, destroying the foris, 
and plundering the country Though the summer 
heats brought on him an attack of fever, he continued 
without pause his destructive march; invaded and 
occupied Arzancne, with its stronghold, Aplnandn, 
carried off the population to the mumnber of 10,090, 
and, pressing forwards from Arzanene into Hustorn 
Mesopotamia, took Singara, and crvried fire und. sword 
over the entire region as far as the Tigris, Tle oven von- 
tured fo throw a body of skirmishers across the river 
into Cordyén¢é (Kurdistan); and these ravayers, who 
were commanded by Kurs, the Seythian, spread dovas- 
tation over a district where no Roman soldier had set 


4 ‘Twolvo thouaond of tho lwonty 4 Our dnowledgo of this cam 
woe nalive Parsiana; tho reat con paign ia dorived almont whally 
sixted af Saracona and Ihorians, | fiom Phaophylact (iti, 16, U6), 


(Monaond. Prot, Lac.) Whoss tecounk konmE worthy of 
2 Pheaphytuct, Lava, feeoplance, Homo conllrmation is 
* Monand, Viot. J'r, 62; 'Theo-| finished by Mengnder (Sy. 66; 
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foot since its cession by Jovian! Agathias tells us that 
Chosvois was at the time enjoying his summer villeggia- 
éura in the Kurdish hills, and saw from his residence 
the smoke of the hamlets which the Roman troops had 
fired? Ife hastily fled from the danger, and shut him- 
self up within the walls of Ctesiphon, where he was 
soon allerwards seized with the illness which brought 
his life to a close. 

Meanwhile Kurs, unconscious probably of the prize 
that had been so near his grasp, recrossed the Tigris 
with his booty and rejoincd Maurice, who on the 
approach of winter withdrew into Roman territory, 
evacuating all his conquests excepting Arzancne.’ The 
dull time of winter was, as usual, spent in negotiations; 
and it was thought that a peace might have been 
concluded had Chosrods lived.t Tiberius was anxious 
to recover Daras, and was willing to withdraw the 
Roman forces wholly from Persarmenia and Iberia, 
and to surrender Arzancne and Aphwmdn, if Daras 
wore restored to him.’ THe would probably have been 
content even to pay in addition a sum of money.’ 
Chosrot’s might porhaps have accepted these lorms ; 
bul while the envoys empowered to propose them 
were on their way to his court, early? in the year A.D. 
H79, the aged monarch died in his palace al Clesiphon. 
alter a reign of forly-cight years.® 





1 Soo aboyo, p, 285, T Npog dpxopévov (Theophylact, 
9 Agathiag, iy. 20. Tt is curious! p. 84, D). In Mmech. (Clinton, 
thot by nono of tho tator writors is | £ 2. vol. i. p, 842), ; 
this statement ropentod. 5 So Agathias (La.c.), Mikhond 


4 'theaphylact, iil, 16. Re 887), and Tabari (vol, it, p. 282), 
4 Monand, Prot. I'r, 66, ad frit, | Tho ezact duration of his reign was 
5 Ibid, Ly 54, forty-sevon years and six months 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Adminisivation of Po aia undor Chosrois T. Fourfold Division of tho 
Empire, Caroful Surveillance of thoso entrusted with Powers Severo 
Punishment of Abuse of Trust. New Systom of Laration introdwed, 
Correction of Abuses connected with the Mihtary Sormice,  Tnaourages 
mont of Agrioulture and Marriage. Retiof of Doverty, Care for 
Travellers, Encouragement of Leaning, Practice of Toloration within 
cortain Limits, Domestic Tifo of Chosrodx, Lis Wives, Reval and 
Death of his Son, Nushivad, Coins of Chosroes, Livtimato of his Chia» 
racter, 


“Bywye roy kvBpa pelCova Oclny ray MAdwy BapBdpov.-—-Acaaritas, tt, 28, 


A amneran consensus of the Oriental writers! marks 
the reign of the first Chosrots as a period not only of 
great military activity, but also of improved domestic 
administration, Chosrots found the empire in a dis- 
ordered and ill-regulated condition, taxation arranged 
on @ bad system, the people oppressed by unjust and 
tyrannical governors, the military sorvice a prey to the 
most scandalous abuses, religious fanaticism rampant, 
class at variance with class, extortion and ‘wrong 
winked at, crime unpunished, agriculture languishing, 
and the masses throughout almost the whole of the 
country sullon and discontented, Ttwas his resolve from 
the first? to carry outa sorics of reforms to secure 
the administration of cven-hunded justice, to pub the 


* Sco sapocially Tabari, vol. il. | Pibiothera, tom. tit, pp, 401-410, 
pp. 100, 222-282; Mirlhond, pp. | * Mirkhond anakos hime oxpresa 
BOR4 | Magoudi, Drairves @Or,| his intontions in hia yory that 
fom, it pp. 20-5; and Assumnn, | spoech to his nobles (p. 40). 
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finances on a betler footing, to encourage agriculture, 
to.relicve the poor and the distressed, to root ont the 
abuses that destroyed the efficiency of the army, and 
to excise the gangrene of fanaticism which was cating 
into the heart of the nation, ILow he effected the last- 
named object by his wholesale destruction of the 
followers of Mazdak, has been alrcady related ;! but it 
appeared unadvisable to interrupt the mililary history 
of tho reign by combining with it any account of the 
numerous other reforms which he accomplished, It 
remains therefore to consider them in this place, since 
they are certainly not the leas{, remarkable among the 
many achicvements of this great monarch. 

Persia, until the time of Anushirwan, had been 
divided inlo a mullitude of provinces, the satraps or 
governors of which held their office directly under the 
crown, Jb was difficult for the monarch to exercise a 
suflicient superintendence over so large a number of 
rulers, many of them remote from the court, and all 
united by a common interest. Chosrois conceived the 
plan of forming four great governments, and entrust- 
ing them to four persons in whom he had confidence, 
whose duty it should be to watch the conduet, of the 
provincial satraps, to control them, direct them, or 
veporl their misconduet to the crown, The four great 
govermnents were those of the cast, the north, the 
south, and the west. The east comprised Khorassan, 
Seistan, and Kirman; the north, Armenia, Azerbijan, 
Ghilan, Koum, and Isfahan; the south, Fats and 
Aliwaz; the west, Irak, or Babylonia, Assyria, and 
Mesopotamia2®  * 

It was not the intention of the monarch, however, 


4 Supra, p. 981. 9 Mirkhond, p. 864, 
pra, p 
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to put a blind trust in his instruments, Ife made per. 
sonal progresses through his empire from time to 
time, visiting each province in turn and inquiring inte 
the condition of the inhabitants. [Te employed con- 
tinually an army of inspectors and. spies, who reported 
to him from all quarters the sullerings or complaints of 
the oppressed, and the neglects or misdoings of those 
in authority.? On the occurrence of my specially sus- 
pictous circumstance, he appointed extraordinary com- 
missions of inquiry, which, armed with all the power 
of the crown, proceeded to the suspected quarter, took 
evidence, and made a. carefil report of whatever 
wrongs or malpractices they discovered,! 

When guilt was brought home to incriminated per- 
sons or parties, the punishment with which they were 
visited was swift and signal, Wo have seen how harsh 
wore the sentences passed by Chosrots upon those 
whose offences attacked his own person or dignity.’ 
An equal severity appears in his judgments, where 
there was no question of his own wrongs, but only of 
the interests of his subjects® On one occasion ho is 
said to have exceuted no fewer than cighty collectors 
of taxes on the report of a connniasion charging them 
with extortion. 

Among the principal reforms which Chosvots is said 
to have introdueed was his fresh arrangement of Une 
taxation, — Titherto all Jands had paid to the state 
a certain proportion of their produce, a proportion 


1 Gibbon, Decline and Jal, yol. y. | Soo Minkhond, pp, 48-2, 
p. Lad, 4 Supra, pp. agleg, 

? Mirkhond (p. 881) moutiona} > Mennud, Proto Ty ds Mie 
this among his jrinciplos of go-} khond, pp. 808, 470; ‘Palm, p. 
vornment, I was an ald practica | 2205 &e, 
of Pasian monarchs, (New dnetené} —¢ Mirkhond, p, 982, 

Monarehics, vol. fil, p. 213.) 
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which varicd, according to the estimated richness of the 
soil, from a tenth to one-half! The effect was to dis- 
courage all improved cultivation, since it was quite 
possible that the whole profit of any increased outlay 
might be absorbed by the State, and also to cramp and 
check the lberty of the cultivators in various ways, 
since the produce could not be touched until the 
revenue official made his appearance and carricd off 
the shave of the crop which he hada right to take.* 
Chosrots resolved to substitute a lend-tax for the pro- 
portionate payments in kind, and thus at once to set 
the cultivator at liberty with+respect to harvesting his 
crops and to allow him the entixe advantage of any 
auginented production which might be secured by 
better methods of farming his land. Fis tax consisted in 
part of @ moncy payment, in part of a payment in 
kind; but both payments were fixed and invariable, 
cach measure of ground being rated in the king’s 
hooks at one dirhem and one measure of the produce? 
Uncullivated Iand, and land lying fallow at the time, 
were oxempé;4 and thus the scheme involved, not one 
survey alone, bub a recurring (annual) survey,® and an. 
ann rovistration of all cultivators, with the quantity 
of land wider cultivation held by cach, and the nature 
of the crop or crops to be grown by them, The 
system was one of nuch complication, and may have 


1 Mivlhond, p. 872, Tabari 
malos tho highest rate of taxation 
ono-fifth (i, p, 222), 

3 Seo tho story told of Kobad by 
Tabari (it, pp, 142, 168), whe 


what bolongs to him,’ 

5 Tabari, ii, p, 928, Pho dirhom 
is ostimated ty M. Barbier do 
Moynard at fiom 65 to 70 centimes. 
(Heo his notico of Ibn Khordadbah 
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pressed somowhat hardly upon the poorer and less 
productive soils ; but it was an immense improvement 
_ upon the previously oxisting practice, which hed all 

the disadvantages of the modern. tithe system, azeru- 
vated by the high rates exacted + and by tho cortuinty 
that, in any dispuled casa, the subject would have had 
a poor chance, of establishing hia right agains the 
crown. It isnot suprising that the Caliphs, when thoy 
conquered Persia, maintained unaltered the land system 
of Chosroiis? which they found established, regarding 
it as, if not perfect, at any rate not readily acinitling of 
much improvement. + 

Besides the tax upon arable lands, of which we have 
hitherto spoken, Chosrods introduced into Persia vari- 
ous other imposts, ‘Lhe fruit wees were everywhere 
counted, and a sinall payment required for cach? The 
personalty af the citizens was valued, and a graduated 
property-lax established, which, however, in tho case 
of the most opulent, did not exceed the moderate sum 
of forty-cight dirhems* (about twenty-seven shillings), 
A. poll-tax was required of Jews and Christians,’ 
whereof we do not know the amount, rem all these 
burdens liberal exemptions were made on account of 
age and sex; no femulo paid anything ;° and males 


1 On lands whore tho cultivator 
was tho ownor, half tho prodneo 
night bo paid, as it was by tho 
holot to hia Spartan mastor, (Soo 
the Author's Tevodatus, vol. til, p, 
270.) But where tho cultivator 
had aluo to pay aw vont, suoh a tax 
would have boon cruelly oppres- 
sive, Dorhaps ‘labari is right in 
maling tho highvat rato paid to 
tho ‘stata one-fifth, (Soo above, 
p. 441, noto 4)! 

2 Yahari, fi, p 226, 

5 Thid, p. 228, Magondi gives 
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above fifty years of age or under twenty wore also free 
of charge, Due notice was given to each individual 
of the sum for which he was liable, by the publication 
in cach province, town, and village, of a tax table, 
in which cach citizen or alien could seo against his’ 
name the amount about to be claimed of him, with 
the ground upon which it was regarded as due.! Pay- 
ment had to be made by instalments, three times each 
year, ab the end of every four months.? 

Inu order to prevent the unfair extortion, which in 
the ancicnt world was always, with reason or without, 
charged upon collectors of revenue, Chosroés, by the 
advice of the Grand Mobed, authorised the Magian 
priests evorywhere to exercise a supervision over the 
reecivers of taxes, ind lo hinder them from exacting 
more than their due." The pricsis were only too happy 
to discharge this popular function; and extortion must 
lawe become rave under a system which comprised so 
officient a safeguard, 

Another change ascribed to Chosrois i isa reform of 
the administration of the army. Under the system pre- 
viously oxisting, Chosroits found that the resources of 
the state were lavishly wasted, and the result was a 
military foree inefficient and badly accoutred, No so- 
curily was taken. that the soldiers possessed their proper 
equipments or could discharge the duties appropriate 
to their several grades, Persons came before the pay- 
mastcr, claiming the wages of a cavalry soldicr, who 
possessed no horse, and had never even learned to ride. 
Some, who called themselves soldiers, had no know- 
ledge of the use of any woapon at all; others claimed 
for higher grades of the service than those whereto 


. 
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they really belonged ; those who drow the pay of eui- 
rassiers were destitulc of a coat of mail; those who 
professed themselves archers were ublerly competent 
to draw the bow. ‘The established rates of pay varied 
between a hundred dirhems a year and four thousand, 
and persons entitled to the lowest rate often reocived 
an amount not much short of the highest! The evil 
was not only that the treasury was vobbed by un« 
fair claims and unfounded pretences, but that artifice 
and false sceming were encouraged, while at the samo 
timo the army was brought into such a condition that 
no dependence could beeplaced upon it, Tf the wum- 
ber who actually served corresponded to that upon 
the rolls, which is wncortain,? al any rate all the superior 
arms of the service fell jelow their nominal strength, 
and the lower grades were crowded with men who 
were only soldiers in nama. 

Asa romedy against these evils, Chosroi’s appointed 
asingle paymaster-general, and insisted on his carefully 
inspecting and. reviewing cach body of troops before 
he allowed it to draw ils pay = Fach man was to 
appear before him fully equipped and to show his pro- 
ficiency with his weapon or wenpons; horse soldiers 
were (o bring their horses, and to oshibit: their mastery 
over the animals by pulling them through their paces, 
mounting and dismounting, and performing the other 
usual exercises, Lf any clumsiness were noted, ov any 
deficiency in the equipment, the pay was to be with- 
held until the defect observed had been made good, 
Special cure was to be taken that no one drew the pay 


! Tabari, it, p. 287, cheating (he goverment in the 
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of a class superior io that whereto he really bolonged— 
of an archer, for instance, when he was in uth a com- 
mon soldier, or of a trooper when he served. not in 
the horse, but in the foot, 

A curious ancedote is related in connection with 
these military reforms. When Babek, the new pay- 
master, was about io hold his first review, he issued an 
order that all persons belonging to the army then pre- 
sent in the capital should appear before him on a cer- 
tain day. The troops came; but Babek dismissed 
them, on the ground that a certain person whose pre- 
sence was indispensable had not made his appearance, 
Another day was appointed, with the same result, 
excopt that Babek on this occasion plainly intimated 
thal it was the king whom he expected to attend. 
Upon this Chosrots, when a third summons was issued, 
took care to be present, and came fully equipped, as he 
thought, for battle. But the critical eye of the review- 
ing officer detected an omission, which he refused to 
overlook—~the king had neglected to bring with him 
two extra bow-strings. Chosrots was required to go 
back to his palace and remedy the defect, afler which 
he was allowed to pass muster, and then summoned to 
receive his pay. Babek affected lo consider seriously 
what the pay of the commander-in-chief onght to be, 
and decided that it ought to execed that of any other 
person in the army. 11e then, in the sight of all, pre- 
sented the king with four thousand and one dirhems, 
which Chosrais received and carried home ‘Thus two 
important principles were thought to be established— 
that no defect of equipment whatsoever should be 
overlooked in any oflicer, however high his rank, and 
-- a 


1 Tobari, ii, pp. 220-280; Mirkhond, p. 373. 
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that none should draw from the treasury a larger 
amount of pay than 4,000 dirhems (1/22 of our 
money). 

The encouragement of agriculdure was an essential 
element in the system of Zorouster 3! and Chosvots, tn 
devoting his attention to it, was at once porforming a 
religions duty and incrensing the resources of the 
Hala: Tt was his earnest dowd to Dring inte culliva- 
tion all the soil which was capable of its and with this 
object he not only issued edicts commanding the reel 
mation of waste lands, but advanced from tho treasury 
the price of the necessary seed-corn, implemenis, and 
beasls to all poor persons willing to carry out his 
orders? Other poor persons, especially the infira and 
those disabled by bodily deleet, wore relieved Crom 
his privy purse ; mendicancy was forbidden, and idle- 
ness made an offence? ‘The Tends forfeited by the fol- 
lowers of Mazdak were distributed to necessitous culti+ 
vators.4 The water system was carefully allended to ; 
river and torrent courses ware cleaved af alatructions 
and straightened ; the superfluous water of the rainy 
season was stored, and meted out with a wise economy 
to those who billed the soil, in Che spring aud sunminer,® 

The prosperity of a country depends in park upon 
the Jaborious industry of the inhabitants, in park upan 
their numbers, Chosrots regarded Porsia ny insult. 
ciently peopled, and nade eforis to nereaso the popu- 
lation by encouraging and indeed compelling marviage,7 
AM marvingeablo females were required to provide 
themselves with husbands; if they hewlected this duty, 


1 Soa tho Author's clactone Alon- ; Miskduoud, ye Ba 
avehie, vol. ii, pp, 887-8, © (ibhon, Ductine ant Mill vol. 
2 Tobari, ii, p. 100, y Jt. 
3 Ibid. T Babar, j ii, p, 100, 
4 Mirkhond, p. 868; Taba, Lac. 
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the government interfered, and united them to un- 
married mon. of their own class, ‘The pill was gilt 1o 
these latter by the atlvance of a sufficient dowry from the 
public treasury, and by the prospect that, if children re- 
sulted from the union, their edueation and establishment 
in life would be underiaken by the state, Another 
method of increasing the population, adopted by Chos- 
rots Lo a cerlain extent, was the settlement within his 
own territories of the captives whom he’ carried off 
from forcign countries in the course of his military ex- 
peditions, Tho most notorious instance of this policy 
was the Greck settlement, known as Rumia (Rome), 
established by Chosrois after his capture of Antioch 
(a.p, 540), in the near vicinity of Ctesiphon.t 

Oriental monarchs, in many respects civilised and 
enlightened, have often shown a narrow and unworthy 
jealousy of foreigners. Chosroes had a mind which 
soared above this petty prejudice. Ile encouraged the 
visits of all foreigners, excepting only the barbarous 
Turks," readily received them athis court, and carefully 
provided for their safety. Not only were the roads 
and bridges kept in the most perfect order throughout 
his tervitorics,® so as to facilitate locomotion, but on 
the frontiors and along the chief lines of route guard- 
houses were built and garrisons maintained for the 
express purpose of securing the safely of travellers.* 


would lead to intercourse between 
jo Asseman (JH Or, vol. tip. | his subjects and the, Turka on 
410), largo numbers of Syrian) whom ‘tho Sogdians depended, 
Ghiatinns wore enrried off by | Such intercourse he thought un- 
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The result was that the cout of Chosrois was visited 
by numbers of Europeans, who wore hospilably treated, 
and invited, or even pressed, (o prolong their visils.y 
To the proofs of wisdom and enlightenment here 
enumerated Chosroiis added another, whieh is more 
surprising than any of them. Le studied philosophy, 
and was « patron of science and learning, Very carly 
in his reign he gave a refuge at his court to a body of 
seven Greck sages whom a persecnting edict, issued by 
Justinian, had induced to quit their country mud take 
up their abode on Persian soil! Among (he rofigoes 
was the erudite Damasciys, whose work Je Prineiptis 
is woll known, and has recently sheen found to exhibit 
an intimate acquaintance with some of the mast obscure 
of‘the Oriental religions? Another of the exiles was 
the eclectic philosopher Simplicius, tthe most acute 
and judicious of the interpreters of Aristo. ® Chosrots 
gave the band of philosophers @ hospitable reception, 
entertained them wt, his table, and was wovilling that 
they should Jeave his court? They found him ae- 
quainted with the writings of AristoUle and Plato, whose 
works he had caused 10 be translated into the Parsinn 
tongue® If ho was not able to enter very deeply into 
the dialectical and metaphysieal subtaties which ehi» 
racterise alike the Platonic Dialogues und the Arigtote- 
+ Agath, ti 80, Ab, 
® ibid. ii, 28, ‘Tho branalations 
made by the Arabian conquerors of 
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lian treatises, at any rate he was ready to discuss with 
them such questions as the origin of the world, its de- 
stauctibility or indestructibility, and the derivation of 
all things Irom one Tivst Cause or from more Later 
in his reign, another Greek, a sophist named Uranius, 
acquired his especial favour,” became his instructor in 
the learning of his country, and was presenied by him 
with a large sum of money. Further, Chosrods main- 
tained at his court, for the space of a ycar, the Greek 
physician, Tribunus, and offered him any reward that 
ho pleased at his departure’ He also instituted at 
Gondi-Sapov, in the vicinity of Susa, a sort of medical 
school, which became by degrees a university, wherein 
philosophy, rhetoric, and poctry were also studied 
Nor was it Greek learning alone which attracted his 
nolice and his patronage. Under his fostering care 
the history and jurisprudence of his native Persia were 
made special objecis of study ; the laws and maxims of 
the firs) Artaxerxes, the foundor of the monarchy, 
were called forth from the obscurity which had reated 
on thom for ages, were republished and declared to be 
authoritative ;® while at tho same limo the annals of 
the monarchy were collected and arranged, and a 
‘Shah-nameh,’ ov ‘Book of the Kings,’ composed, which 
it is probable formed the basis of the great work of 
Virdausi2 Tivon the distant land of Hindustan was 





3 Soo Agathing, 11, 20, ad jin) * Thid. ii. 20, 82 
Bouveadectuevog rode Médyoue, te} % Procop, De Bell, Goth iv. 10; 
Adyaug abe xaOlarara yeriaedig te | p, 600, B, 
ad pharwy mépty sat at rode rd maiv| 4 Aesoman, Bibl, Or, vol, iv. pp. 
ceredebryroy tora, wat mérepoy juav f 
ray dardvroy dpxy vouortov. Tho} > Tabari, ii, p, 160, 
roforonce is ta 2 conforonce botween | ° So Gibbon (Decline and Fall, 
tho Magi and Uranius; but wo] vol. ¥. p. 185, nolo 4), Others 
may fairly conclude that similar | supposs that tho original ‘Book of 
discussions tole place botwoon tho | Kinga’ was composed by order of 
Magi and tho Sovon Sages. Yordogird IDL, “(See Allingon's 
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explored in the search alter varied knowledge, .and 
contributed to the learning and civilisation of the time 
tho fables of Bidpait and the game of chess.” 

Though a feree perseeutor of the deluded. followers 
of Mazdak,® Chosroés admitled and practised, to some 
extent, the principles of toleration, On becoming king, 
he laid it down as a tule of his goverment that the 
actions of men alone, and wot their thoughts, were sul. 
ject to his authority.* Ife was therefore bouud not to 
persecute opinion; and we may suppose that in his 
proceedings against, the Mazdukites he intended to 
punish their crimes rather then their tenets, ‘Towards 
tho Christians, who wbounded in his empire,® he eer 
tainly showed himself, upon the whole, mild and mode- 
rate, Tle married a Christian wile, and allowed her to 
retin her religion? When one of his sons became a 
Christian, the only punishment which he inflicted on 
him was to confine him to the palace.” Ife augmented 
the number of the Christians in his dominions by the 
colouies which he brought in from wbrond, Ue allowed 
1o his Christian subjects the free exereise of their reli- 
gion, permitted them to Duild churches, cleet bishops, 
and conduct services at their pleasure, and even sullered 
them to bury their dead,’ though such pollution of the 


Hrdausi, published by the Oriontal | 4 Mivkhond, p, 890, 


Translation Fund, Profico, ps ai; 
and compare Bunson, Pittosophy of! 
Tkistory, vol, iti, p. 120.) 

2 Qn" the fablos of” Bidpai or 
Pilpny, seo Gibbon, Lae., with the 
noto of Dona Mibum, 

? Mirkhond, » 870; Macondi, 
vol. ii. p. 208, U'TLorbolat spenka 
of tho inlroduction af another 
gome, which he calls a Icind of 
draughts or triclvac. (Jibotheque 
Orientale, vol. iv, p, 486,) 

§ Supra, p, 881. 


® Soo Monand, Prot. Mr a0; 
and compara Arsoman, Bibl Or. 
vol, ip. 2053 vol, ti, p, AO; &o, 

® Mithond, p. AO? Wag thie 
wifo tho Muphomia whom, accords 
ing lo Proeoplus (202, ii, ), he 
carried off fram Sardn and married P 

7 fhid. p. BUA, 

® Monaud, Vrot, Te, 115 pn a, 
Tt mnat bo adinittad, however, that 
this toleration waa not tho free aet 
of Chosrois, bul a concession which 
ho made in a treaty, 
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earth was acebunted sacrilegious by the Zoroastrians. 
No unworthy complizenees with the established cult 
were required of them. Proselytism, however, was not 
allowed; aud all Christian sects were perhaps not 
viewed with equal fwvour, Chosrots, at any rate, is 
acoused of pevsecuting the Catholies and the Monophy- 
sites, aud compelling them to join the Nestorians, who 
formed the predominant sect ta his dominions! Con- 
formnily, howaver, in things oulward,is compatible with a 
wide diversity of opinion; and Chosrotis, whilehe disliked 
differences of practice, scems certainly to have encou- 
raged, at least in his carlier years, a freedom of discus- 
sion in religious matters which must have tended to 
shake the hereditary faith of his subjects? He also 
gave on one occasion & very remarkeble indication of 
liberal and tolerant views. When he made his first 
peaco with Rome,’ the article on which he insisted the 
most wis one whereby the free profession of their 
known opinions and tenets in their own country was 
secured to the seven Grevian sages who had found at 
his court, in their hour of need, # yeftge from persecu- 
tion.? 

Tn his domestic relations Chosrot’s was unfortunate, 
With his chief wile, indeed, the daughter of the Great 
Bhan of the Turks, ho seems to have lived always on 
execllout terms ; and. it was his love for her which in- 
duced him to select the son whom she had borne him 
for lis successor on the throne, But the wife who 


1 Ronaudat ap, Assoman, 2201 { doctrines with the Nostorian pri- 
Or, vol, isp, 205, Aaseman him- | mate, Marabns, as related by Mar- 
self Lolioves that Ronandot ia mise | hebrmus (Assoman, 2. Q. vol. iii, 
taken, antl that Ghosrotis really } pp. 408-9). 
favoured tho orthadox ibid, vol, iil, {9 Ses Clinton, Fi 2. vals i py 
p A07), 765, 

2 Agathing, if, 20, ad yin, Com-| 4 Agath. if, 81. 
paro his disoussion of Obniaiian 
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stood next in his favour displonyed him by hor persis. 
tent velusal to renounce the veligion of Christ and adopt 
that of her husband in ita sloud ;4 and the quarrel Doe 
tween Chom must lave been aggravated by the conducs 
of their child, Nushizad, who, when he came to years 
of diseretion, deliberately preferred the faith of his 
mother to that of his father and of the nation? With 
this choice Chosrots was uituvally offended; lub he 
restrained hig anger within moderate limits, wut was 
content to punish the young princes by forbidding him 
to quit the precinets of the palace? Unhappy results 
followed. Nushizad in His confinement heard a rumour 
that his father, who had started for (he Syrinn wer, was 
struck with sickness, was nob likely to recover, was 
dead, Tt seemed to him a golden opportunity, of which 
he would be foolish not to make the most, Te ac. 
cordingly quilied his prison, spread the report of his 
father’s death, seized tho state treasure, and seatlered 
it with a liberal hand among the troops left in the 
capital, summoned the Christions throughout the om- 
pire to his aid, assumed the title and state of Ieing, was 
acknowledged by the whole of the southern province, | 
and thought himself strong enough fo take the olinsive 
and attempt tho subjugation of Leak.’ Tere, however, 
he was met by Phabrizus® (Hivuz?), one of his tithor’s 
generals, who completely defeated his army ina pitched 
batile, According to one account, Nushigudl fell in the 


1 Mirkhond, pp, 867-8, That of Crocopina is not ven 
9 Thid. p. 808, diforant, oxeapt What he onita all 


§ So Mirkhond, Lac, Procopiva | montion of tho Ohvistiiniby of 
(Bell, Goth. iv, 10) anya that Ohoa- } Nushiznd, and of his apeoial append 
toes oxiled Nushiza {eho he | to tho Ohvistians of tha umpivo. 
calla Anoluzad) to a plavo culled} & Soo above, p. HOG. Tho Pore 
Rolepatan in Vaxoina (Alwax or | sion weitors call this gonoynl Ram 
Khuaistan), Bourzin, 

4 Such is Mirkhond's accomt. 
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thick of the fight, mortally wounded by a chance 
arrow.? According to anothor, he was made prisoner, 
and cazried to Chosrots, who, instead of punishing him 
with death, destroyed his hopes of reigning by inflicting 
on him a cruel disfigurement? , 

The coins of Chosrots are very numerous, and offer 
one or tivo novel and curious types. The most remark- 
able have on the obverse the head of the king, pre- 
senting the full face, and surmounied by a mural crown. 
with « Jow cap2 The beard is close, and the hair 
arranged in masses on cither side. There are two stars 
above the crown, and two crescents, one over cither 
shoulder, with a atar and crescent on the dress in front 
of each shoulder. The king wears a necklace, from 
which hang three pendants. On the reverse these coins 
have a full-length figure of the king, standing to the 
front, with his two hands resting on the hilt of his 
siraight sword, and its point placed between his fect. 
The erown worn resembles that on the obverse ; and 
there is a slur and crescent on cither side of the head. 





cou OF crtasRots 1. 


‘The legend on the obverse is Khushedt afzun, ‘May 
Chosrot's increase ;’ the reverse has, on the left, Khus- 


1} Mirkhond, p. 8715 )'Torbelot, | vol, fi. DL, Ivifi. No, 10); by Long- 
vol. iv, p. 488, pice (Aédailles des Sassanides, 

2 Procop, 2. (othe ive 105 pe} PL x. No. 4); and by Bartholomie: 
400, 1. (Collection, ed, Doin, PL xaiy, No, 

\Qoing of this typo havo boon | 45), ‘Tho ongaving in tho’ toxt 
figuied by Ker Portor (Zravele, 1s taken from Longpérier, 
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ludi, with the regnal year; on the right, a longer legend 
which has not yet been satisfactorily interpreted. 

The more ordinary type on the coins of Chosrot's I. 
is one differing but little from those of his father, 
Kobad, and his son, Hormazd TY. The obverse has 
the king’s head in profile, and the reverse the usual 
fire-altar and supporters. The distinguishing mark of 
these coins is, in addition to the legend, that they have 
three simple crescents in the margin of the obverse, in- 
stead of three crescents with stars. 





coin or cuosrols 1 


A relic of Chosroés has come down to us, which is of 
great beauty. This is a cup composed of a number of 
small disks of coloured glass, united by a gold setting, 
and having at the bottom a crystal, engraved with » 
figure of the mouarch. As late as 1638 it was belioved 
that the disks of glass were jacynihs, garnets, ond 
emeralds, while the stone which forms tho base was 
thought to be a white sapphire. The originul owner 
of so rare a drinking-vessel could (it was supposed) 
only be Solomon ;* and the figure at the bottom was 
accordingly supposed to represent the Jewish king. 
Archeologisis are now agreed that the engraving on 
the gem, which exactly resembles the figure upon the 





+ Mr, Thomas declines the task} main Millet quoted by M. Long- 
of ilerpisting (Wen. Chron, for | périor in the Annales de I Institut 
878, p. 234), Archévlogiqua fox 1848, yal, xv, 


2 See the account of Dom Ger- | 100, 
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peculiar coins above described, represents Chosrots 
Anushirwan, and is of his age? There is no sufficient 
‘veason to doubt but that the cup itself is one out of 
which he was accustomed to drink. 

It is the great glory of Anushirwan that the title 
which his subjects gave him? was ‘the Just’ Ac- 
cording to European, and especially to modern ideas, 
this praise would scem to have been undeserved ; and 
thus the great historian of the Byzantine period has 
ot scrupled to declare that in his external policy 
Chosrots was actuated by mere ambition, and that ‘in 
his domestic administration hadeserved the appellation 
of a tyrant,’® Undoubtedly the punishments which he 
inflicted were for the nfost part severe ; but they were 
not capricious, nor uniform, nor without reference to 
the character of the offence. Plotting against his crown 
ox his person, when the conspirators were of full age, 
treasonable correspondence with the enemy, violation 
of the sanctity of the harem, and the prosclytism which 
was strictly forbidden by the laws, he punished with 
death. But, when the rebel was a mere youth, he 
was conicnt to inflict a disfigurement;® when the 
offonce was less, he could imprison,’ or confine to a 
particular spot,’ or simply banish the culprit frorn his 
presence.® Tnstances are on record of his clemency to 
offenders,® and others which show thal, when his own 


1 See Numésnatio Chronicle for 
1878, pp. 284-6, , 

,, 2 See Mirkhond, p, 887; Tabari, 
il, p, 283; D'Ifobolot, Bibl, On, 
vol, iv. p, 480, 

§ Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. v. 
p. 188. 

4 Seo Procop, B. P, i. 28; Me- 
nand, Prot, Ir. 46; Mirkhond, 
p. 370; Assoman, B26, Or, vol, ili, 
p. 400, 


5 Procop, B, Goth, iv. 10, stb fin, 

® Assoman, Bibl, Orava, ili, p. 
406, 

7 Mirkhond, p, 808, 

® Thid, p. 882, 

© On ono occhsion, Ohosroes, 
being displonsed with one of his 
ationdants, banished him fiom the 
cout, Tho man absented him- 
self, but on a cortain day? when 
all subjects had tho right of ap- 
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interests were at stake, he steadily refused to make use 
of his unlimited power for the oppression of individuals, 
It is unlikely that Anushirwan was distinguished as 
‘the Just’ without a reason; and we may safely con- 
clude from his acknowledged title that his subjects 
found his rule more fair and equitable than that of any 
previous monarch. ‘ 

That the administration of Chosroés was wise, and 
that Persia prospered under his government, is gene- 
rally admitted. His vigilance, his activity, his care for 
the poor, his efforts to prevent or check oppression, are 
notorious, and cannot .be gainsaid. Nor can it be 
doubted that he was brave, hardy, temperate, prudent, 
and liberal. Whether he possessed the softer virtues, 
compassion, kindliness, a tender and loving heart, is 
perhaps open to question. He seems, however, to have 
been a good. husband and a good father, not easily 
offended, and not over-scvere when offence was given 
him? His early severities® against his brothers and 
their followers may be regarded as caused by the 


pesring before the king, he re- 
turned to the palace, and, resum- 
ing his old duties, waited on the 
guests at the royal table. While 
thus employed, he took an oppor- 
tunity of secreting a plate of solid 
gold about his person, after which, 
quitting the guest-chambor, ho dis- 
nppeared altogether, Chosrota, 
who had seen the whole transac- 
tion, took no notice, ant, when 
the plate ‘was missed, merely anid ; 
‘The man who took it will not 
bring it back, and the man who 
saw him will not toll? A yenr 
Inter, the attendant appeared ance 
more on tho game day; whereupon 
the king called bim aside and snid ; 
‘Ta the first plate all gone that you 
aye dome again to get avother?? 





The culprit owned hie guilt and 
implored forgiveness, which he ob- 
tained, Choerotis not only par- 
doned him, but took him back 
into his eervice, (Mirkhond, pp. 
889-8,) 

1 Ohosroés was teld that ono 
of hig subjects surpassed him in 
wealth; and he replied that he 
saw no harm in the circumstance 
(Mirkhond, p, 884). Tle wished 
to clear a apace before hia palace; 
but an old Indy who owned one of 
the houses which occupied the 
ground would not part with her 
property, Ohosvots cleared the 
rest of the space, and allowed her 
house to atond (ibid, p, 888), 

3 Mirkhond, pp, 868-870, 

5 See above, p. 881, 
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* e 
advice of others, and perhaps as justified by state 
policy. In his later life, when he was his own master, 
he was content to chastise rebellion more mildly. 

Intellectually, there is no reason to belicve- that 
Chosroés rose very high above the ordinary Oricnial 
level. The Persians, and cven many Greeks, in his 
own day, exalted him above measure, as capable of 
apprehending the most subtle arguments and the 
deepest problems of philosophy ;+ but the estimate of 
‘Agathias ® is probably more just, and this reduces him 
to a standard about which there is nothing surprising, 
Tt is to his credit that although engaged in almost per- 
petual wars, and burdened moreover with the admini- 
stration of a mighty empire, he had a mind large 
enough to: entertain the consideration also of intellec- 
tual problems, and to enjoy and take pact in their dis- 
cussion ; but it could scarcely be expected that, with 
his numerous other employments, he should xeally 
sound to their wimost depths the profundities of Greek 
thought, or understand the speculative difficulties which 
separated the various schools one from another. No 
doubt his knowledge was superficial, and there may 
have been ostentation m the parade which he made of 
it;® but we must not deny him the praise of a quick 
active intellect, and a width of view rarely found in an 
Oriental, 

It was not, however, in the field of speculative 
thought, bué in that of practical effort, that Chosrois 
chiefly distinguished himself and gained his choicest 
laurels, The excellence of bis domestic administra- 
tion has been already noticed. But, great as ho 





1 Agathing, ii, 28, ‘Fall, vol. vy. p. 185: “Tho studios 
2 Ibid, ii, 82, ad fin. of Chosrats were ostontetiona and 
§ Compare Gibbon, Decline and } suporficial! 
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was in peace, he was greater in war. Engaged for 
nearly fifty years in almost uninterrupted contests, he 
triumphed in every quarter, and scarcely experienced a 
reverse. Victorious over the Romans, the Abyssinians, 
the Ephthalites, and the Turks, he extended the limits 
of his empire on all sides, pacified the discontented 
Armenia, crushed internal revolt, frustrated the most 
threatening combinations, and cstablished Persia in 
position which she had scarcely occupied since the days 
of Darius Hystaspis, Personally engaged in above a 
score of fights, by the admission of his enemies he was 
never defeated but oncey! and there are circtmstances 
which make it probable that this smgle check was of 
slight importance,’ The one real failure that can bo 
laid to his charge was in another quarter, and involved 
no military, but only a political blunder. In recoiling 
from the difficulties of the Lazic war,’ Chosrots had 
not to deplore any disgrace to his arms, but simply to 
acknowledge that he had misunderstood the temper of 
the Lazic people. In depreciation of his military talents 
it may be said that he was never opposed to any great 
general. With Belisarius it would certainly seem that 
he never actually’ crossed swords; but Justinian and 
Maurice (afterwards emperor), to whom he was opposed 
in his later years, were no contemptible antagonists. It 
may further be remarked that the collapse of Persia 
in her struggle with Rome, as soon as Chosroés was in 
his grave, is a tolerably decisive indication that she 
owed her long career of victory under his guidance to 
his possession of uncommon military ability. 


y 
* The only dofeat celebrated by | check as slight, and as compensated 
the Byzantine authors is that near | for soon aiterwmds by a victory 
Meliténé in a.p, 576, (See above, | (ist. Beol, v. 14), 
yo, 3 Supra, p, 420, 
® Evagrius, who is the wiiler| 4 Intra, pp, 462-6, 
neaiest to the time, regards the 
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Accossion of Iormisdas IV, IHis good Government tn the Earlier Por- 
tion of his Reign. Invasion of Porsia by tho Romans undor Maurico. 
Defeats of Adarman and Lam-chosro, Campaign of Johannes, Cam 
paigns of Philinpicus and Teraclius, Tyranny of Uormisdaa, He is 
aitucked by the Arabs, Khazars, and Turks, Bahram defeats the 
Tuyks, His Attack on Lazica, Io suffrs a Defeat. Disgrace of 
Bahram, Dethronement of Ilormisdas IV, and Elevation of Chosrods 
IL. Character of Hormisdas. Coin of Hormisias, 


Xogpdns xareorpéyara lov, dddoxuv xpurrqadpevas ‘Oppladay roy vldv, tripe 
af xaderdrnre Thy marpgav Smepnnovrinéra, tov tpdrov droodryra * Fy yap 
Alatds ve kat rod wActovos éparriys dudptaros,—LaKurnyzact, Sirooare, iii, 16, 


Ag the death of Chosrots the crown was assumed, with- 
out dispuie or difficulty by his son, Hormazd, who is 
known to the Greek and Latin writers as [ormisdas 
TV. Tormazd was the eldest, or perhaps the only, son 
borne to Chosroés by the Turkish princess, Fakim,' who, 
from the time of her marriage, had held the place of 
sultana, or principal wife, Ilis illustrious descent on 
both sides, added to the express appointment of his 
father, caused him to be universally accepted as king ; 
and we do not hear that oven his half-brothors, several 
of whom were older than himself,’ put forward any 
claims in opposition to his, or caused him any anxiety 
or trouble. ILe commenced his reign amid the univer- 
sal plaudits and acclunations of his subjects, whom he 
delighted by declaring that he would follow in all 
things the steps of his father, whose wisdom so much 


« 
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exceeded his own, would pursue his policy, maintain 
his officers in power, and endeavour in all respects to 
govern as he had governed.1| When tho mobeds at- 
tempted to persuade him to confine his favour to Zoro- 
astvians and persecute such of his subjects as were Jews 
or Christians, he rejected their advice with the remark ? 
that, as in an extensive territory there were sure to be 
varieties of soil, so it was fitting that 'a great empire 
should embrace men of various opinions and manners, 
In his progresses from one part of his empire to another 
‘he allowed of no injury being done to the lands or 
gardens along the route, and punished severely all who 
infringed his orders.? According to: some,* his good 
dispositions lasted only during the time that he enjoyed 
the counsel and support of Abu-zurd-mihir, one of the 
best advisers of his father; but when this venerated 
sage was compelled by the infirmities of age to quit his 
court, he fell under other influences, and soon dege- 
nerated into the*cruel tyrant which, according to all 
the authorities,® he showed himself in his later years. 
Meanwhile, however, he was engaged in important 
wars, particularly with the Roman emperors Tiberius 
and Maurice, who, now that the great Chosro’s was 
dead, pressed upon Persia with augmented force, in the 
confident hope of recovering their lost laurels. On the 
first intelligence of the great king’s death, Tiberius had 
endeavoured to negotiate a peace with his successor, 
and had offered to relinquish all claim on Armenia, and 
to exchahge Arzanenewith its strong fortvess, Aphumén, 





2 Mirkhond, p. 888, thore any mention of Abu-zurd~ 
 Tabari, ii, p, 248, mihir in connection with Tormiadas, 
5 Ibid, p, 247, 5 Seo Tabari, ii. pp. 278-4; Mir 


+ Melcolm, Zstory 2, Persia, ) khond, p. 888; Magoudi, ii, p. 211; 
vol, i, p. 161; Gibbon, Deoline and| Theophylact. Simocatt. ii, 16; 
Fall, "vol. vy. p. 867, Neithor in| D'Ilerbelot, 2i0/. Or, vol, iii p, 
‘Toba, Mirkhond, nor Magoudi is | 222; &e, 
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for Darvas; but Hormisdas had absolutely rejected his 

proposals, declared that he would surrender nothing, 

and declined to make peace on any other terms than 

the resumption by Rome of her old system of paying 

an annual subsidy.!’ The wax consequently continued ; 

and Maurice, who still held the command, proceeded, 

in the summer of A.D, 579, to take the offensive and 

invade the Persian territory. He sont a force across the’ 
Tigris under Romanus, Theodoric, and Martin, which , 
ravaged Kurdistan, and perhaps penetrated into Modia,®’, 
nowhere encountering any large body of the enemy, : 
but carrying all before them and destroying the harvest 
at their pleasure. In the next year, 4.p, 580, he formed 
amore ambitious project. Having gained over, as he 
thought, Alamundarus, the leader of the Saracens de- 
pendent on Persia, and collected a fleet 10 carry his 
stores, he marched from Circesium down the course 
of the Euphrates, intending to carry the war into 
Southern Mesopotamia,® and perhaps hoping to capture 
Ctesiphon. He expected to take the Persians un- 
awares, and may not unnaturally have looked to gain an 
important success; bul, unhappily for his plans, Ala- 
mundarus proved treacherous. The Persian king was 
informed of his enemy's march, and steps were at once 
taken to vendor it abortive. Adarman was sent, at the 
head of a large army, into Roman Mesopotamia, where 
he threatened the important city of Callinicus in Mau- 
rice’s rear, That general dared advance no further. 
On the contrary, he felt constrained to fall back, to give 
up his scheme, burn his fleot, and return hastily within 
the Roman frontier. On his arvival,he engaged Adar- 





1 Monand, Protect. I'r, 65, tile ‘ApaBiag tig rv BaBuduyylay 
? Theophylaot, Simocatt, iit, 17. | jmetyero yijy dgixtoVat, 
3 Ibid: Ard rijg tpipou rd Nourdy 
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man near the city which he was attacking, defeated 
him, and drove him back into Persia.t 

In the ensuing spring, after another vain attempt at 
negotiation,® the offensive was taken by the Persians, 
who, early in aD. 581, crossed the frontier under 
Tamchosro, and attacked the Roman city of Constan- 
tia, or Constantina.® Maurice hastened to its relief; 
and a great battle was fought in the immediate vicinity 
of the city, wherein the Persians were completely de- 
feated, and their commander lost his life. Further ad- 
vantages might have been gained ; but the prospect of 
the succession drew Maurice to Constantinople, where 
Tiberius, stricken with a mortal disease, received him 
with open arms, gave his daughter and the state into 
his care, and, dying soon after, left him the legacy of 
the empire, which he administered with success for 
above twenty years.® 

On quitting the Kast, Maurice devolved his command 
upon an officer who bore the very common name of 
Johannes, but was distinguished further by the epithet 
of Mustacon, on account of his abundant moustacho,s 
This seems to have been a bad appointment, Musta- 
con was unequal to the position. Ile gave the Per- 
sians battle at the conjunction of the Nymphins with 
the Tigris, but was defeated with considerable loss, 
partly through the misconduct of one of his captains, 
He then laid siege to Avbas,’ a strong fort on the Per- 





1 Theophylact, Simoentt. ii, 17,} 4 Evagr. Zi, EF. y, 20; Thoo- 
ad jin. This is probably the victory phylact, Simocatt, lsc, 
of Maurice over Adarman whereof Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
Evagrius speaka somowhat vaguely | vol. v. p, 845, 


in his Zist. Eccles. v, 20, * Theophyl, Sim. i. 9: Tdv 
2 See the feel account given |"Iudvvy, grep exdvupoy rd rity 
by Menander Protector, Fr, 60, drepyag xedtin, xardapor, Com~ 


5 Bheophylact, Simocntt, iii. 18, | pare Thoophan, Chronograph. p, 
ad init,; Menandex Prot, Fx, 60, | 214, B, ‘lweruyy rev Meuerdeonase 
ad Jin, 7 Theophyl. Sim, i, 12, ad duit, 
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sian side of the Nymphius, while the main body of the 
Persians ‘were attacking Aphumdn in the neighbouring 
district of Arzanenc, ‘The garrison of Arbas made sig- 
nals of distress, which speedily brought the Persian 
army to their aid; a second battle was fought at Arbas, 
and Mustacon was again defeated, and forced to retire 
across the Nymplius into Roman territory.! Tis inca- 

acity was NOW rendered so clearly evident, that Mau- 
yice recalled him, and gave the command of the army 
of the East to a new general, Philippicus, his brother- 
in-law? 

The first and second campaigns of Philippicus, in, the 
years A.D, 584 and 585, were of the most common- 
place character. Ile avoided any general engagement, 
and contented himself with plundering inroads into the 
Persian territory on cither side of the Upper Tigris, 
occasionally swfering considerably from want of water 
and provisions? The Persians on their part undertook 
no operations of importance until late in av, 585, 
when Philippicus had fallen sick. They then made 
attempts upon Monocarium and Martyropolis, which 
were unsuccessful, resulting only in the burning of a 
church and a monastery near the latter town.t Neither 
side seemed capable of making any serious impression 
upon the other; and early the next year negotiations 
were resumed,® which, however, resulied in nothing, 

In his third campaign Philippieus adopted a bolder 
line of proceeding. Commencing by an invasion of 
Eastern Mesopotamia, he met and defouted the Persians 
in a great battle near Solachon,® having first roused the 
enthusiasm of his troops by carrying along their ranks 


1 Theophylaet, Sim. i, 12, ws Thid i. 14, 7 
2 bid. 4, 18, ad nit, 5 Thid. i, 16, 
3 Thid, ad yin, ® Ibid, ii, 8, aud yin, 
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a miraculous picture of our Lord,! which no human 
hand had painted. Hanging on the rear of the fugi- 
tives, he pursued them to Daras, which declined to re- 
ceive within its walls an army that had so disgraced 
itself? The Persian commander withdrew his troops 
further inland; and Philippicus, believing that he had 
now no enemy to fear, proceeded to invade Arzanene, 
to besiege the stronghold of Chlomarén,’ and at the 
same time to throw forward troops into the more east- 
ern parts of the country. He expected them to be un- 
opposed; but the Persian general, having rallied his 
force and augmented it hy fresh recruits, had returned 
towards the frontier, and, hearing of the danger of Ar- 
zanene, had flown to its defence, Philippicus was taken 
by surprise, compelled to raise the siege of Chlomarén, 
and to fall back in disorder. The Persians pressed on 
his retreat, crossed the Nymphius after him, and did 
not desist from the pursuit until the imperial gerferal 
threw himself with his shattered army into the strong 
fortress of Amida,* Disgusted and discredited by his 
ill-success, Philippicus gave over the active prosecution 
of the war to Heraclius, and, remaining at head-quarters, 
contented himself with a general supervision, 

Heraclius, on receiving his appointment, is said to 
have at once assumed the offensive, and to have led an 
army, consisting chicfly or entirely of infantry,® into 
Persian territory, which devastated the country on both 
sides of the Tigris, and rejoined Philippicus, without 
having suffered any disaster, before the winter. Philip- 
picus was encouraged by the success of his lieutenant 


1 Theophan. Chr gnograph, . p. 216, : ibid, &. 9, sub sin, 

Aj Theophylnet, Sim. it, 8, os 'Todedetng 7d dmdirindy 
Tifeophylact, Sim, ii, 5. lanes, ar\. (Theophyl, Sim, ti, 

3 Thid, c. 7. 10, ad init.) 
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to continue him in command for another year; but, + 


through prudence or jealousy, he «was induced to 
entrust a portion only of the troops to his care, while 
he assigned to others the supreme authorily over no 
Jess than one-third of the Roman army. The result 
was, a8 might have been expected, inglorious for Rome. 
During A.D. 587 the two divisions acted separately in 
diferent quarters; and, at the end of the year, neither 
could boast of any greater success than the reduction, 
in each case, of a single fortress,’ Philippicus, however, 
seems 10 have been satisfied ; and at the approach of 
winter he withdrew from the East allogether, leaving 
Heraclius as his representative, and returned to Con- 
stantinople, 

During the earlier portion of the yer a.p, 588 the 
mutinous temper of the Roman army rendered it im- 
possible that any military operations should be under- 
taken.’ Encouraged by the disorganisation of their 
enemies, the Persians crossed the fronticr, and threat- 
ened Constantina, which was however saved by Ger- 
manus? Later in the year, the mutinous spirit having 
been quelled, a counter-expedition was made by the 
Romans into Arzanenc. Tore the Persian general, 
Maruzas, met them, and drove them from the province; 
but, following up his success too ardently, he received 
a complete defeat near Martyropolis, and lost His life in 
the battle, Ilis head was cut off by the eivilised con- 
querors, and sent as a trophy to Maurice. 

The campaign of A.D. 589 was opened by a Brilliant 
stroke on the part of the Persians, who, through the 
weachery of a cortain Sittas, a petty officer in the 
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Roman army, made themselves masters of Martyropolis,! 
It was in vain that Philippicus twice besieged the place ; 
he was unable to make any impression upon it, and 
after a time desisted from the atiempt. On the second 
oceasion the garrison was strongly reinforced by the 
Persians under Mebodes and Aphraates, who, afler de- 
feating Philippicus in a pitched battle, threw a large 
body of troops into the town. Philippicus was upon 
this deprived of his office, and replaced by Comentio- 
lus, with Heraclius as second in command.? The new 
leaders, instead of engaging in the tedious work of a 
siege, determined on reestablishing the Roman prestige 
by a bold counter-attack, They invaded the Persian 
territory in force, ravaged the country about Nisibis, 
and brought Aphraates to a pitched battle at Sisar- 
banén, near that city. Victory seemed at first to in- 
cline to the Persians; Comentiolus was defeated and 
fled; but Heraclius restored the battle, and ended by 
defeating the whole Persiat army, and driving it from 
the field, with the loss of its commander, who was 
slain in the thick of the fight. ‘The next day the Per- 
sian camp was taken, and a rich booty fell into the 
hands of the conquerors,* besides a number of stand- 
ards. The remnant of the defeated army found a 
refuge within the walls of Nisibis, Later in the year 
Comentiolus recovered to some extent his tarnished 
laurels by the siege and capture of Arbas,5 whose 
strong situation in the immediate vicinity of Martyro- 


1 Theophylact, Simocatt, iii. 6. | Martyropolis, 

Compare Evagr. H. E. vi. 14, 4 Rilpy ypureuy ridpa, re Tepawec, 
2 Theophan, p, 221, A; Theo-| sal ray Adhono\Anrovy Loy ty ay ob 
phylact. im, iii, 6, Hapyapirat rig Bapiidporg Napenbe 
Thoophylnct, Sim, lac Me-| vue. (‘Choophyluct, Sim, Lac.) 
pode$ had been previously killed in| ° Evagr, 2, ‘Ei vi. 16 Theo- 

the battle with Philippicus, near | phylact. Sim, iv, 2, ad init, 
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polis vendered the position of the Petsian gatrison in 
that city insecure, if not absolutely untenable. 

Such was the condition of affairs in the western pro- 
yinces of the Persian Empire, when a sudden danger 
arose in the cast, which had strange and most import- 
ant consequences. According to the Oriental writers, 
Hormisdas had from a just monarch gradually become 
a tyrant 5 under the plea of protecting the poor had 
grievously oppressed the rich ;-through jealousy or fear 
had put to death no lewer than thirteen thousand of 
‘the upper classes,’ and had thus completely alienated 
all the more powerful part of the nation. Aware of 
his unpopularity, the surrounding tribes and peoples 
commenced a scrics of aggressions, plundered the fron- 
tier provinces, defeated the detachments sent against 
them under commanders who were disaffected, and 
everywhere brought the empire into the greatest 
danger. The Arabs? crossed the Euphrates and spread 
themselves over Mesopotamia; the Khazars invaded 
Armenia and Azerbijan; rumour said thet the Greek 
emperor had taken the ficld and was advancing on 
the side of Syria, at the head of 80,000 men;® above 
all, i was quite cortain that the Great Khan of the 
Turks had put his hordes in motion, had passed the 
Oxus with a countless host,* occupied Balkh aud THerat, 
and was threatening lo pdnetrate into the very heart of 
Persia., The perilous character of the crisis is porhaps 





1 Mirkhond, p. 888; ‘T'abari, ii, 
p. 248; Magouds, ii, p. 211, 

2 The tribes of Kahtan and 
Madd, according to foe (ii, 
p, 212), commanded by Ll-Abbas 
the one-eyed, and Ann-ol-Afwah, 
(Compare Mirkbond, p, 889, and 
Tabor, li, p. P40.) 

‘So Mirkhond (1ac.) and Ma- 
goudi (ac), ‘Tabari (1.8.0) raised 


* 
tha number to 100,000, From tho 
Byzantine wiltors it would seom 
that thore was no truth in this 
rumour, 

4 Three hundred thousand men, 
according to ‘Tabari (p. 2438); 
400,000, according to Muagoudi 
(Lae); either $00,000 or 400,000, 
according to Mikhond. 
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exaggerated ;+ but there can be little doubt that the 
advance of the Turks constituted a real danger. Hor- 
misdas, however, did not even now quit the capital, or 
adventure his own person. He selected from among 
his generals a certain Varahran or Bahram,? a leader of 
great courage and experience, who had distinguished 
himself in the wars of Anushirwan,® and, placing all the 
resources of the empire at his disposal, assigned to him 
the entire conduct of the Turkish struggle. Bahram is 
said to have contented himself with a small force of 
picked men,* veterans between forty and fifty years of 
age? to have marched with them upon Balkh, con- 
tended with the Great Khan in several partial engage- 
ments,? and at last entirely defeated him in a great 
battle, wherein the Khan lost his life.” This victory 
was soon followed by another over the Khan’s son, 
who was made prisoner and sent to Hormisdas.2 An 
enormous booty was at the same time despatched to 
the court; ® and Bahram himself was about to return, 
when he received his master’s orders to carry his arms 
into another quarter. 





1 The Romans seem certainly to 
have made no great effort at this 
period; and the Khazar attack is 
doubtful, Noither the Armenians 
nor the Byzantines notice it, 

Gibbon evnggerates the peril 
still nore by imagining a corre- 
spondence between the Turkish and 

oman courts, and an intention on 
the parf of the two armies to oflect 
a junction (Decline and Fall, vol. v. 
pp. 868-870). Neither the Oriental 
nor the Byzantine wiiters know 
of any such conceit 01 correspond- 
ence, 

2 Vmabran is the form upon the 
coing (Mordtmann in the Zevsch: ift, 
yili. pp. 110-1), Balnam that used 
by the Orientals, both Persians 
and Arabs. Theophyiact has Be- 





pap and gomotimes Randa, 
® Theophylnct, Sim. iff, 
Tabari, if, p. 252, 

* Tho ‘ twolve thousand? of Mir 
Khond (p. 804), Tabarit (p. 260), 
and Macoudi (p, 218) sooms very 
improbably small; but their state- 
ment that quality rathor than 
number was considered, may be 
recep tod. 
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8 Tobari, ii, pp, 264-6; Mir- 
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It is supposed by some that, while the Turkish 
hordes were menacing Persia upon the north-east, a 
Roman army, intended to act in concert with them,! 
was sent by Maurice into Albania, which proceeded to 
threaten the common enemy in the north-west, But 
the Byzantine writers know of no alliance at this time 
between the Romans and Turks; nor do they toll of 
any offensive movement undertaken by Rome in aid of 
the Turkish invasion, or even simultaneously with it. 
According to them, the war in this quarter, which cer- 
tainly broke out in A.D. 689, was provoked by Hor- 
misdas himself, who, immediately after his Turkish 
victories, sent Bahram with an army to invade Colchis 
and Suania,” or in other words to resume the Laziec war, 
from which Anushirwan had desisted ® twenty-seven years 
previously, Bahram found the province unguarded, 
and was able to ravage it at his will; but a Roman 
force soon gathered to its defence, and, after some ma- 
noeuvres, @ pitched battle was fought on the Araxes, in 
which the Persian general suffered a defcat,4 The mi- 
litary results of the check were insignificant; but it led 
to an internal revolution. Hornisdas had grown jea- 
lous of his too successful licutcnant, and was glad of an 
opportunity to insult him.’ No sooner did he hear of 
Bahram’s dofeat than he sent off'a messenger to the camp 
upon the Araxes, who deprived the general of his com- 
mand, and presented to him, on the part of his master, 


1 Gibbon, Deoline and Fall, vol. y.{ p. 895, The Oriental ‘writers, hy 
. 868; Dict. of Gh. and Rom. omitting all notice of Bahram’s 
Diomanlty sv, Maurtorus, vol,| defuat on the Aiaxes, render the 


it, p. 976, acquence of events very improbable. 
* Lheophylact, Sim. iil, 6; Theo- | Theophylact, most fortunately, sup- 
phan, Chronograph, p. 221, B, lies the {rete which are needed 
5 Supra, p. 420, to make their accounts intelligible, 


4 Theophylnet, Sim. ili, 7, sub fin. | (Seo tho passage above cited: 
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a distaff, some cotton, and a complete set of women’s 
garments.’ Stung to madness by the undesorved in- 
sult, Bahram retorted with a letter, whercin ho ad. 
dressed Hormisdas, not as the son, but as the daughter 
of Chosroés.? Shortly afterwards, upon the arrival of 
a second messenger from the court, with orders to 
bring the recalcitrant commander home in chains, 
Bahram openly revolicd, caused the envoy to be 
trampled upon by an clephant,? and cither by simply 
putting before the soldiers his services and his wrongs,* 
or by misrepresenting to them the intentions of Hor- 
misdas towards themselves, induced his whole army 
with one accord to embrace his cause. 

The news of the great genoral’s revolt was received 
with acclamations by the provinces. The army of 
Mesopotamia, collected at Nisibis, made common canse 
with that of Albania: and the united force, advancing 
on the capital by way of Assyria, took wp a position 
upon the Upper Zab river.’ Tormiscas sent a genoral, 
Pherochanes, to mect and engage the rebels ; but the 
emissaries of Bahram seduced his troops from their alle- 
giance ; Pherochanes was murdered ; © and the insurgent 
army, augmented by the force sent to oppose it, drew 
daily neaver to Ctesiphon. Meanwhile Ilormisdas, dlis- 
tracted between hate and fear, suspecting every one, 





1 Theophylact mentions tho de- 
privation and the female gaements 
(ii, 8). AVabari (1s.c.) and Mir- 
khond (l.a.¢.) testily to the distaff. 
Gibbon fiom Ins own imagination 
adds a spinning-wheel (Decline and 
Fail, vol. y, P 870). 

? Theophylact “(1.8.c.); Theo- 
phan, Chr anapraph p 222, A, 

. eephy act, Sim, iti, 8, sub fen. 

4So the Orientala (Tabari, ii. 
pp. 266-7; Mirlhond, p., 805). 


The Byzantines say that Bahram 
pretended to have rocaived hntelli+ 
goneo that TYormisdas was gbout 
to diminish tho soldiers’ pay, and 
ta punish them for having allowed 
themselves to be doferted on the 
Araxes (Theophyleet, Sim, iti, 18, 
ad fins Theophan. Chronograph. 
p. 293, B 

5 Theophylaet, Sim. ly, 2. 
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trusting no one, confined himself within the walls of 
the capital, where he continued to exercise the severities 
which had lost him the affections of his subjects. Ac- 
cording to some, he suspected his son, Chosroés, of col- 
lusion with the enemy, and drove him into banishment, 
imprisoning at the same time his own brothers-in-law, 
Bindo#s and Bostam,? who would be likely, he thought, 
to give their support to their nephew. These violent 
measures precipilated the evils which he feared; a 
general revolt broke out in the palace; Bostam and 
Bindoés, released from prison, put themsclves at the 
head of the malcontents, and, npshing into the presence- 
chamber, dragged the tyrant from his throne, stripped 
him of the diadem, and committed him to the dungeon 
from which they had themselves escaped, The Byzantine 
historians believed® that, after this, Hormisdas was per- 
mitted to plead his cause before an assembly of Persian 
nobles, to glorify his own. reign, vituperate his eldest 
son, Chosrods, and express his willingness to abdicate 
in favour of another son, who had never offended him. 
They supposed that this ill-judged oration had sealed 
the fate of the youth recommended and of his mother, 
who were cut to picces before the fallen monareh’s 


4 Tho tale thai Bahram, in ordor 
to sow jealousy betweon ILormiadas 
and his aon Chosioiis, issuod coins 
with the tmaga and supersoription of 
the latter, Ua TToumisdas in con- 
sequence suspected Ohosrods, and 
that to esoapo deuth the young 

ninco had to botalke himself to 
Panishment, being told only by the 
Onental writers, and unsuppatted 
by any known Sacts, scareoly de- 
serves our xeceptance, Thora mo 
no coins of Ohosrods LI, unlike the 
rest, or presonting any appearance 
of having been issued under ab- 


normal circunistaness, On the 





othor hand, there sre coins of 
Bahram, issued in his own name, 
which may well be those that ho 
put into circulation before he be- 
camo king, (Seo Thomas in Nu- 
mismaita Chronicle for 1878, vol. li, 
pp. 286-240.) * 

? Mirkhond makes both the 
brothers suffer imprisonment (p. 
805). So Macondi (ii, p. 216) 
and Tabari (i, p, 269). Theo- 
phylact (iv, 8) and ‘heophanca 
i 222, D) 1oprosent Bindoos as the 
only suflorer, 2 

* Seo ee ae Sim. iv, 8-6; 
Theophen, Chron, p. 228, A, B, 
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eyes, while at the same time the rage of the assembly 
was vented in part upon Hormisdas himself, who was 
blinded, to make his restoration impossible. But a 
judicious critic will doubt the likelihood of rebels, com- 
mitted as were Bindoés and Bostam, consenting to 
allow such an appeal as is described by Theophylact ; 
and a perusal of the specches assigned to the occasion 
will certainly not diminish his scepticism. The proba- 
bility would seem to be that Horniisdas was blinded as 
soon as committed to prison, and that shortly afterwards 
he suffered the general fate of deposed sovereigns, being 
assassinated in his place of confinement.* 

The deposition of Hormisdas was followed almost 
immediately by the proclamation of his eldest son, 
Chosroés, the prince known in history as ‘Eberwiz’ or 
‘Parviz,’ the last great Persian monarch. The rebels at 
Ctesiphon had perhaps acted from first to last with his 
copnisance ; at any rate, they calculated on his pardon- 
ing proceedings which had given him actual possession 
of a throne whereto, without their aid, he might never 
have succeeded. They accordingly declared him king 
of Persia withcut binding him by conditions, and with- 
out negotiating with Bahram, who was still in arms 
and at no great distance, 

Before passing to the consideration of the eventful 
reign with which we shall now have to occupy our- 
selves, a glance at the personal character of the deceased 
monarch will perhaps be expected by the reader. Hor- 
muzd is pronounced by the concurrent voice of the 





1 Denn Milman woll observes, in | to Bindoés and Bostam_ by tho 
the notes appended to Smith's} Orientuls (Tabari, ii. p. 270; Mir- 
Gibbon (vol. y. p. 871), that the | kbond, p. 896; Magoutli, ii. p, 219), 
ovations in Theophylact ‘read | 10 Ohosroes Th, by tha Byzantine 
rathef like those of a Grecian so- | writers (Theophylact, Sim, iv, 7 
phist than of gn Eastern assembly,’ | Theophan, p. 03, Cc). 

“ ®The gssnssination is ascribed 
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Greeks and the Orientals one of the worst princes that 
ever ruled over Persia! ‘The fair promise of his carly 
years was quickly clouded over ; and during the greater 
portion of his reign he was a jealous and capricious 
tyrant, influenced by unworthy favourites, and stimu- 
lated to ever-increasing severitios by his fears. Tmi- 
nence of whatsoever kind roused his suspicions; and 
among his victims were included, besides the noble and 
the great, a large number of philosophers and men of 
science? THis treatment of Bahram was at once a folly 
and a crime—an act of black ingratitude, and a rash 
step, whereof he had not counted the consequences. 
To his other vices he added those of indolence and effe- 
minacy. ~ From the time that he became king, nothing 
could drag him from the soft life of the palace ; in no 
single instance did he take the field, either against his 
country’s enemies or his own. Miserable as was his 
end, we can scarcely deem him worthy of our pity, 
since there never lived a man whose misfortunes were 
more truly brought on him by his own conduct. 

The coins of Hormisdas IV. are in no respect ro- 
markable, The head scems modelled on that, of Chos- 
rots, his father, but is younger. The field of the coin 
within the border is somewhat unduly crowded with 
stars and crescents, Stars and crescents also occur out- 
side the border, replacing the simple crescents of Chos- 
rots, and reproducing the combined stars and crescents 
of Zamasp." The legend on the obverse is Auhpamazdi 
afeud, or sometimes Auhramazi afzun;* on the 1everse 


* See Thoophylnct, Sim, iii, 16;{ ® See abovo, p, 454. 
Eyagr. Il ky vi 385 ‘Theophan. 4 * Supra, p. 848, 
Chronograph, p, 222, "B; Tabari,; > That te to say, ‘Tormisdas, 
ii, p. 278 Mit! Hevond, pe des Ma- | increase (be his),’ or ‘ TIorraisdas, 
goudi ii. p. 211, (may ho be) grenter’ 
2 Mirlhond, | Jaa, 
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are commonly fond, besides the usual fire-altar and 
supporters, a regnal year and a mint-mark, The regnal 
years range from one tg thirteen ;! the number of the 
mint-marks is about thirty.’ ‘ 
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Accession of Chosrods II, (Eberwiz), Bahram rejects his Terms, Con- 
test Letween Chosrods and Balsam, Flight of Chosrecs. Short Reign 
of Bahram (Varahran TL). Campaign of dd, 601, Recovery of the 
Throne by Chosrots, Coins of Bahram, 


‘Eyxadiordow fol Wépoar} Parirda Xoopdny ., . xed’ ob Bdpapos émarpareder 
gerd Tay dud? abrdy.—Evaar, Hist, Beales. vie 11. 


Tu position of Chosrots II. on his accession was one 
of great difficulty, Whether actually guilty of parri- 
cide or not, he was at any rate suspected by the 
greater part of his subjects of complicity in his father’s 
murder, <A rebel, who was tho greatest Persian gene- 
ral of the time, at the head of a veteran army, stood 
arrayed against his authority. Tle had no established 
character to fall back upan, no merits to plead, nothing 
in fact to urge on his behalf but that he was the eldest 
son of his‘father, the legitimate representative of the 
ancient line of the Sassanidm, A revolution had placed 
him on the throne ina hasty and irregular manner ; 
nor is it clear that he had ventured on tho usual for- 
mality of asking the consent of the general assembly of 
the nobles to his coronation.2 Thus perils surrounded 
him on every sides but the most pressing danger of all, 


1 On tho doubt, sco above, p.{ the disordorly and low-boin’ (sre 
472, noto 2, ray ebyevtay Kat AEoddywr ouprhi pur 

7 'That ho had wot dona ao Lj yevupévay roty draxrarésag eat 
gather from the statement of Bah- | ducyersaréooy dx Opirar), Cibbon 
ram (infva, p, 477), that ‘the noble} scems to suppose that this is a 
and respectable took no part inj mete thetosjenl flourish (Destine 
the vote, whioh was carried by | and Fall, vol, vy, p. 872), 
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that which required to be immediately met and con- 
tronted, was the threatening attitude of Bahram, who 
had advanced from Adiabénd to Holwan,! and occupied 
a strong position not a hundred and fifty miles from 
the capital. Unless Bahram could be conciliated or 
defeated, the young king could not hope to maintain 
himself in power, or feel that he had any firm grasp of 
, the sceptre, * 

Under these circumstances, he took the resolution to 
try first the method of conciliation. There seemed to 
be a fair opening for such a course, It was not he, 
but his father, who had given the offence which drove 
Bahram into rebellion, and almost forced him to vindi- 
cate his manhood by challenging his detractor to a 
trial of strength, Bahram could have no personal 
ground of quarrel with him. Indeed that general had 
at the first, if we may believe the Oriental writers,? 
proclaimed Chosrots as king, and given out that he 
took up arms in order to place him upon the throne, 
It was thought, moreover, that the rebel might feel 
himself sufficiently avenged by the death of his enemy, 
and might be favourably disposed towards those who had 
first blinded Hormisdas and then despatched him by the 
bowstring.? Chosro¢s therefore composed a letter in 
which he invited Bahram to his court, and offered him 
the second place in the kingdom, if he would come in 
and make his submission. The message was accom- 
panied by rich presents, and by an offer that if the 
terms proposed were accepted they should be confirmed 
by oath,* 


t Tabarl, ii, p. 276. elubs seems to be a climsy in- 

2 Thid. p. 208; Magoudi, ii, p. | vention of the Byzantine writers 
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The reply of Bahram was as follows :—‘ Bahram, 
friend of the gods, conqueror, illustrious, enemy of 
tyrants, satrap of satraps, general of the Persian host, 
wise, apt for command, god-fearing, without reproach, 
noble, fortunate, successful, venerable, thrifty, provi- 
dent, genile, humane, to Chosroés the son of Hormisdas 
(sends greeting). I have received the letter which you 
wrote with such little wisdom, but have rejected the 
presents which you sent with such excessive boldness, 
It had been better that you should have nbstained from 
sending either, more especially considering the izregu- 
larity of your appointment, and the fact that the noble 
and respectable took no part in the vote, which was 
carried by the disorderly and Jow-born. If then it is 
your wish to escape your father’s fate, strip off the 
diadem which you have assumed and depositit in some 
holy place, quit the palace, and restore to their prisons 
the criminals whom you have set at liberty,! and whom 
you had no right to release until they had undergone 
trial for their crimes. When you have done all this, 
come hither, and I will give you the government of a 
province, Be well advised, and so farewell. Ilse, be 
sure you will perish like your father.’ So insolent a 
missive might well have provoked the young prince to 
some hasty act or some unworthy show of temper. I¢ 
is to the credit of Chosroés that he restrained him- 
self, and even made .another attempt 10 terminate the 
quarrel by a reconciliation, While striving to outdo 
Bahram in the grandeur of his titles,” he still Addressed 


1 Ghosroéa had emptied tho| of kings, lord of lords, master of 
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him as his friend. He complimented him on his cou- 
rage, and felicitated him on his excellent health. ‘There 
were certain expressions,’ he said, ‘in the letter that he 
had received, which he was sure did not speak his 
friend’s‘ real feelings. The amanuensis had evidently 
drunk more wine than he ought, and, being half asleep 
when he wrote, had put down things that were foolish 
and indeed monstrous. But he was not disturbed by 
them. He must decline, however, to send back to 
their prisons those whom he had released, since favours 
granted by royalty could not with, propriety be with- 
drawn; and he must protest that in the ceremony of 
his coronation all due formalities had been observed. 
As for stripping himself of his diadem, he was so far 
from contemplating it, that he looked forward rather to 
extending his dominion over new worlds. As Bahram 
had invited him, he would certainly pay him a visit ; 
but he would be obliged to come as a king, and if 
his persuasions did not produce submission he would 
have to compel it by force of arms. He hoped that 
Bahram would be wise in time, and would consent to 
be his friend and helper.’ 

This second overture produced no reply ; and it be- 
came tolerably evident that the quarrel could only be 
decided by the arbitrament of battle. Chosrots accord- 
ingly put himself at the head of such troops as he could 
collect, and marched against his antagonist, whom he 
found encamped on the Holwan river,’ The place was 


\ 
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favourable for an engagement; but Chosroés had no 
confidence in his soldiers, He sought a personal inter- 
view with Bahram, and renewed his offers of pardon 
and favour; but the conference only led to mutual re- 
criminations,+ and at its close both sides appealed to 
arms. During six days the two armics merely skirv 
yished, since ‘Chosrots bent all his efforts towards 
avoiding a general engagement; bul on the seventh 
day Bahram surprised him by an attack altor night had 
fallen, threw his troops into confusion, and then, by a 
skilful appeal 1o their feclings, induced them to desert 
their leader and come over to, his side. Chosro’s was 
forced to fly. He fell back on Ctesiphon ;® but de- 
spairing of making a successful defence, with the few 
troops that remained faithful to him, against the over- 
whelming force which Bahram had at his disposal, he 
resolved to evacuate the capital, to quit, Persia, and to 
throw himself on the generosity of some one of his 
neighbours, It is said that his choice was long mde- 
termined between the Turks, the Arabs, the Khazars 
of the Caucasian region, and the Romans.* According 
to some writers, after leaving Clesiphon, with his wives 
and children, his two uncles, and an escort of thirty 
men, he laid his reins on his horse’s neck, and left it to’ 
the instinct of the animal to determine in what divec- 
tion he should flee.® The sagacious beast took the 
way to the Euphrates; and Chosroiis, finding himselt’ 


1 Tubatt (pp, 206-7) gives the 
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on its ‘banks, crossed the river, and, following up its 
course,’ reached with much difficulty the well-known 
Roman station of Circesium.2 He was not unmolested 
in his retreat. Bahram no sooner heard of his flight 
than he sent off a body of 4,000 horse, with orders to 
pursue and capture the fugitive They would have 
succeeded, had not Bindoés devoted himself on behalf 
of his nephew, and, by tricking the officer in command,* 
enabled Chosroés to place such a distance between 
himself and his pursuers that the chase had to be 
given up, and the detachment to return, with no more 
valuable capture than Bindoés, to Ctesiphon. 

Chosroés was received with all honour by Probus, 
the governor of Circesium,® who the next day commu- 
nicated. intelligence of what had happened to Comen- 
tiolus, Prefect of the East, then resident at Hicrapolis. 
At the same time he sent to Comentiolus a letter which 
Chosrots had addressed to Maurice, imploring his aid 
against his enemies. Comentiolus approved what had 
been done, despatched a courier to bear the royal mis- 
sive to Constantinople, and shortly afterwards, by the 
direction of the court, invited the illustrious refugee to 
remove to Hierapolis,° and there take up his abode, till 
his cause should be determined by the emperor. Mean- 
while, at Constantinople, after the letter of Chosrots had 
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been read, a serious debate arose as to what was fittest to 
be done! While some urged with much show of reason 
that it was for the intovest of the empire that the civil 
war should be prolonged, that Persia should be allowed 
to waste her strength and exliaust her resources in the 
contest, at the end of which it would be easy to conquer 
her, there were others whose views were less selfish or 
more far-sighted. The prospect of uniting the East 
and West into a single mouarchy, which had been 
brought to the test of experiment by Alexander and 
had failed, did not present itself in a very tempting 
light to these minds, They doubted the ability of the 
- declining empire to sway at once the sceptre of Europe 
and of Asia, They feared that if the appeal of Chosrots 
were rejected, the Hast would simply fall into anarchy, 
and the way would perhaps be prepared for some 
new power to rise up, more formidable than the king- 
dom of the Sassanide. The inclination of Maurice, 
who liked to think himself magnanimous,’ coincided 
with the views of these persons: their counsels were 
accepted; and the reply was made to Chosrots, that the 
Roman. emperor accepted him as his, guest and son? 
undertook his quarrel, and would aid him with all the 
forces of the empire to recover his throne. At the 
same time Maurice sent him some magnificent presents,* 
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and releasing the Persian prisoners in confinement at 
Constantinople,! bade them accompany the envoys of 
Chosroés and resume the service of their master. Soon 
afterwards more substantial tokens of the Imperial 
friendship made their appearance, An army of 70,000 

“ men? arrived under Narses ; and a subsidy was advanced 
by the Imperial treasury, amounting (according to one 
writer) ° to above two millions sterling. 

But this valuable support to his cause was no free 
gift of a generous friend ; on the contrary, it had to be 
purchased by great sacrifices. Chosroés had perhaps 
at first hoped that aid would be given him gratuitously, 
and had even regarded the cession of a single city as 
one that -he might avoid making* But he learnt 
by degrees that nothing was to be got from Rome with- 
out paying for it; and it was only by ceding Persar- 
menia and Kastern Mesopotamia, with its strong towns 
of Martyropolis and Daras,® that he obtained the men 
and money that were requisite, 

Meanwhile Bahram, having occupied Ctesiphon, had 
proclaimed himself king," and sent out messengers on 
all sides to acquaint the provinces with the change of 
rulers. The news was received without enthusiasm, 
but with a general acquiescence ; and, had Maurice re- 
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jected the application of Chosroés, it is probable that 
the usurper might have enjoyed a long and quite reign. 
As soon, however, as it came to be known that the 
Greek emperor had espoused the cause of his rival, 
Bahram found himself in difficulties: conspiracy arose 
in his own court, and had to be suppressed by execu- 
tions ;* murmurs were heard in some of the more dis- 
tant provinces; Armenia openly revolted and declared 
for Chosrods ; ? and it soon appeared that in places the 
fidelity of the Persian troops was doubtful. This was 
especially the case in Mesopotamia,’ which would have 
to bear the brunt of the attack when the Romans ad- 
vanced. Bahram therefore thought it necessary, though 
it was now the depth of winter, to strengthen his hold 
on the wavering province, and sent out two detach- 
ments, under commanders upon whom he could rely, to 
oceupy respectively Anatho and Nisibis, the two 
strongholds of greatest importance in,-the suspected 
region, Mir-aduris succeeded in entering and occu- 
pying Anatho.* Zadesprates was less fortunate; before 
he reached the neighbourhood of Nisibis, the garrison 
which held that place had deserted the cause of the 
usurper and given in its adhesion to Chosrotis; and, 
when he approached 10 reconnoitre, he was made the 
victim of a stratagem and killed by an officer named 
Rosas? Miraduris did not long survive him; the 
troops which he had introduced into Anatho caught 
she contagion of revolt, rose up against him, slew him, 
wd sent his head'to Chosrots.® 
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The spring was now approaching,' and the time for 
military operations on a grand scale drew near. Chos- 
rots, besides his supporters in Mesopotamia, Roman and 
Persian, had a second army in Azerbijan, raised by his 
uncles Bindoés and Bostam,? which was strengthened 
by an Armenian contingent.? The plan of campaign 
involved the co-operation of these two forces. With , 
this object Chosroés proceeded, carly in the spring, from 
Hierapolis to Constantina,* from Constantina to Daras,§ 
and thence by way of Ammodion ° to the Tigris, across 
which he sent a detachment, probably in the neighbour- 
hood of Mosul. This {prce fell in with Bryzacius, who 
commanded in these parts for Bahram, and surprising 
him in the first watch of the night, defeated bis army 
and took Bryzacius himself prisoner. The sequel, 
which Theophylact appears to relate from the informa- 
tion of an eye-witness, furnishes a remarkable evidence 
of the barbarity of the times. Those who captured 
Bryzacius cut off his nose and his ears, and in this 
condition sent him to Chosroés, The Persian prince 
was overjoyed at the success, which no doubt he 
accepteil as a good omen; he at once led his whole 
army across the river, and having encamped for the 
night at a place called Dinabadén, entertained the 
chief Persian and Roman nobles at a banquet. When 
the festivity was at its height, the unfortunate prisoner | 
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was brought in loaded with felters, and was made 
sport of by the guests for a time, after which, at a sig- 
nal from the king, the guards phinged their swords 
into his body, and despatched him in the sight of the 
feasters. Ilaving amused his guests with this delect- 
able interlude, the amiable monarch concluded the 
whole by anointing them with perfumed ointment, 
crowning them with flowers, and bidding them drink 
to his success in the war. ‘The guests,’ says Theo- 
phylact, ‘returned to their tenis, delighted with the 
completeness of their entertainment, and told their 
friends how handsomely they had been treated, but 
the crown of all (they said) was the episode of 
Bryzacius,’ 

Chosrées next day advanced across the Greater 
Zab, and, after marching four days, reached Alex- 
andriana,® a position probably not far from Arbela, 
after which, in two days more, he ‘arrived at Chna- 
thas,® which was a district upon the Zab Asfal, or 
Lesser Zab river, Here he found himself in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Bahram, who had taken up his, 
position on the Lesser Zab, with the intention probably 
of blocking the route up its valley,* by which he 
expected that the Armenian army would ondeavour to 
effect a junction with the army of Chosroés, Here 
the two forces watched each other for some days, and 
varions manoeuvres were exceuted, which it is impossible 
to follow, since Theophylact, our only authority, is not 
a good military historian. The result, however, is 
certain, Bahyam was out-mancuvred by Chosrots 
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and his Roman allies; the fords of the Zab were 
seized ; and, after five days of marching and counter- 
marching, the longed-for junction took place.! Chos- 
roés had the satisfaction of embracing his uncles Bindoés 
and Bostam, and of securing such a reinforcement as 
gave him a great superiority in numbers over his an- 
tagonist.* 

About the same time he received intelligence of 
another most important success. Before quitting Daras, 
he had despatched Mebodes, at the head of a small 
body of Romans,’ to create a diversion on the Meso- 
potamian side of the Tigris by a demonstration from 
Singara against Seleucia and Ctesiphon. He can hardly 
have expected to do more than distract his enemy and 
perhaps make him divide his forces. Bahram, however, 
was either indifferent as to the fate of the capital, or 
determined not to weaken the small army, which was 
all that he could muster, and on which his whole de- 


, pendence was placed. He left Seleucia and Ctesiphon 


’ 


to their fate. Mcbodes and his small force marched 
southward without meeting an enemy, obiained posses- 
sion of Seleucia without a blow after the withdrawal of 
the garrison, received the unconditional surrender of 
Ctesiphon, made themselves masters of the royal palace 
and treasures, proclaimed Chosroé#s king, and sent to him 
in his camp the most precious emblems of the Persian 
sovereignty. Thus, before engaging with his anta- 
gonist, Chosroés recovered his capital and found his 
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authority once more recognised in the seat of govern- 
ment. 

The great contest had, however, to be decided, not 
by the loss and gain of cities, nor by the fickle mood of 
a populace, but by trial of arms in the open ficld. 
Bahram was not of a temper to surrender his sove- 
reignty unless compelled by defeat. He was one of 
the greatest generals of the age, and, though com- 
pelled to fight under every disadvantage, greatly out- 
numbered by the enemy, and with troops that were to a 
large extent disaffected, he was bent on resisting to the 
utmost, and doing his best to maintain his own rights. 
He secs to have fought two pitched battles with the 
combined Romans and Persians,? and not to have suc- 
cumbed until treachery and desertion disheartened him 
and ruined his cause. The first battle was in the plain 
country of Adiabénd, at the foot of the Zagyos range, 
Here the opposing armics were dvawn out in the open 
field, each divided into a centre and two wings, In 
the army of Chosroiis the Romans were in the middle, 
on the right the Persians, and the Armenians on the 
left, Narses, together’ with Chosrods, held the central 
position: Bahram was directly opposed to them. 
When the conflict began the Romans charged with 
such fierceness that Bahram’s centre al once gave way ; 
he was obliged 10 retreat to the foot of the hills, and 
take up a position on thei slope. Here, the Romans 
refused to atlack him’; and Chosrots very imprudently 
ordered the Persians who fought on his side to advance 
up the ascent. They wore repulsed, and thrown into 
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complete confusion ; and the battle would infallibly have 
been lost, had not Narses come’to their aid, and with 
his steady and solid battalions protected their retreat 
and restored the fight. Yet the day terminated with a 
feeling on both sides that Bahram had on the whole 
had the advantage in the engagement; the king de 
facto congratulated himself; the king de jure had to 
pear the insulting pity of his allies, and the reproaches 
of his own countrymen for occasioning them such a 
disaster? 

But though Bahram might feel that the glory of 
the day was his, he was not elated by his success, nor 
rendered blind to the difficulties of his position. Fight- 
ing with his back to the mountains, he was liable, if 
he suffered defeat, to be entangled in their defiles and 
lose his entire foree. Moreover, now that Ctesiphon 
was no longer his, he had neither resources nor point 
@appui inthe low country, and by falling back he 
would at once be approaching nearer to the main 
source of his own supplies, which was the , country 
about Rei,? south of the Caspian, and drawing his 
enemies to a greater distance from the sources of 
theirs. He may even have thought there was a chance 
of his being unpursued if he retired, since the Romans 
might not like to venture into the mountain region, 
and Chosroés might be impatient to make a triumphal 
cntry into his capital. Agcortlingly, the use which 
Bahram made of his victory was quietly to evacuate 
his camp; to leave the low plain region, rapidly pass 
the mountains, aud take up his quarters in the fertile 
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Bahram was born at Rei, of ¢ noblo | whence he issued his coins (Tabari, 
family, We was Marzpan of Rei) ii. p, 268), and whence he marche 
when chosen general against the | against Chosrods, 
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upland beyond them, the district where, the Lesser Zab 
rises, south of Lake Urumiyeh, 

If he had hoped that his enemies would not pursue 
him, Bahram was disappointed, Chosroés himself, and 
the whole of the mixed army which supported his 
cause, soon followed on his footsteps, and pressing for- 
ward to Canzaca, or Shiz,? near which he had pitched 
his camp, offered him battle for the second time. Bah- 
ram declined the offer, and retreated to a position on 
the Balarathus, where, however, after a short time, he 
was forced to come to an engagement. He had re- 
ceived, it would seem, a reinforcement of elephants 
from the provinces bordering on India,® and hoped for 
some advantage from the employment of this new arm, 
He had perhaps augmented his forces,* though it must 
be doubled whether he really on this occasion out- 
numbered his antagonist, At any rate, the time 

_seemed to have come when he must abide the issue of 
his appeal to arms, and secure or lose his crown by a 
supreme effort. Once more the armies were drawn up 
in three distinct bodies ;* and once more the leaders 
held the established central position.® The engagement 
began along the whole line, and continued for a while 
without marked result. Bahram then strongthened his 


1 Theaphylact, Sim. y, 10, sub] 4 Bahvam’s army at thia time is 
init, Onneaen is probably’ the' rockoned bY Tabati at 100,000— 
modem Takht-i-Suloiman, which ie {the combinod Romans, Porsians, 
strongly situated nemyvrthe sources | and Armenians at 00,000 (ii, pp. 

@ Jo, 


of the Jaghetu, 201-2), 
(i. p, 902). ‘On 


2 See Tnbari . ‘Foooplylast, Sim, ¥ 10: rot 


the identity of Shiz with Canznca, 
and of both with Tekht-i-Suleiman, 
see a papor by Sir II, Rawlinson in 
the Journal of tha Geographical 
Society, vol, x. mt, 1. 

5 Theophylact. Sim. p. 188, D. 
No elephants are mentioned pre- 
ylously, 


Adyou—ry ToUAT yddayye 

° From the earliest times the 
Persian commander-in-chiof had 
always occupied a central position 
in the line of battle. (Seo Anetont 
Monarehies, yol, iti, p. 186, 8nd 
adition,) a 
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left, and transferring himself to this part of the field, 
made an impression on the Roman right. But Narses 
brought up supports to their aid, and checked the re- 
treat, which had already begun, and which might soon 
have become general. Hereupon Bahram suddenly 
fell upon the Roman centre and endeavoured to break 
it and drive it from the field; but Narses was again a 
match for him, and met his assault without flinching, 
‘after which, charging in his turn, he threw the Persian 
centre into confusion. Seeing this, the wings also broke, 
and a general flight began,’ whereupon 6,000 of Bah- 


* yam’s troops deserted, and, drawing aside, allowed them- 


selves to be captured.” The retreat then became a rout, 
Bahram himself fled with 4,000 men.’ His camp, with 
all its rich furniture, and his wives and children, were 
iaken.4 The elephant corps still held out and fought 
valiantly ; but it was surrounded and forced to sur- 
render. The battle was utterly lost; and the unfor- 
tunate chief, feeling that all hope was gone, gave the 
reins to his horse and fled for his life. Chosroés sent 
ten thousand men in pursuit, under Bostam, his uncle ; 
and this detachment overtook the fugitives, but was 
repulsed? and returned. Bahram continued his flight, 
and, passing through Rei and Damaghan,® reached the 
Oxus and placed himself under the protection of the 
Turks. Chosroés, having dismissed his Roman allies, 


1 Theophan. p. 224, 0. ‘0 Napaf, | 4 Thoophylact, Sim, v. 11, ad dutt, 

ny pioyy trav BapBdpwy seduce] > "Tbid. 

gddayyu' robrou d& yevopévov xaiat| % Hight hundred, according to 

Aouad rot Baptye HoOivyay oudrayyts, ‘tabari (1.8.0.) 3 but the ten thousand 

kat yiverat rod rupdwvov peyddy guyi | of Theophylact (p, 184, B) is more 

Compare Theophylact, Sim. p, 138, probable. 

B : 7 $o Tabari (1s.c.). Theophy-, 

7 ‘Theophylact. lac.; Theophan, | lact says nothing of the repulse, 

224, D, § Tabmi, ii, p. 207, 

5 Tabari, ii, p. 296, 
* 
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re-entered Ctesiphon after a year’s absence, and for the 
second time took his place upon the throne of his 
ancestors, 

The coins of Bahram possess a peculiar interest. 
While there is no numismatic cvidence which confirms 
the statement that he struck money in the name of 
the younger Chosroiis, there are extant three types 
of his coins, two of which appear to belong to the time 
before he seated himself upon the throne, while one— 
the last—belongs to, the period of his actual sove-" 
reignty.! In his pre-regnal coins, he copied the de- 
vices of the last sovercign of <chis name who had ruled 
over Persia.? He adopted the mural crown in a de- 
cided form, omitted the stars and crescents, and placed 
his own head amid the flames of the fire-altar. Ilis 
legends were cither Varahran Chub, ‘Bahram of ihe 
Mace,’® or Varahran, malkan malka, mazdisn, bagi, 
ramashtrt, ‘Bahram, king of kings, Ormazd-worship- 
ping, divine, peaceful,’ . 





4 
FARLY GOIN OF VYARAHRAN Vi, 


a 
‘dry wood;? and they commonly 
any that it was applied to him on 
account of a certain dryness in his 


1 See Thomias in tho Wemrsmatio 
Chrontele for 1878, pp. 286-9, 
2 Varabran V, See above, p, 290, 


® This ia tho rendering of My, 

Thomea, andis comewhat uncertain, 

Obubin, which, accordin 

Onientals, was tho actual epithet 

of this monarch, is said to mean 
4 


to ihe }i 


appearanco, (See Malcolm, Zistory 
of Persia, vol.i.p, 120, who translates 
it oF ‘ the atick-like, and compare 
D'Hlorbelot, Bibl, Or, voi iit, p, 46, 
ad yoo, GiovBIN.) 
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The later coins follow closely the type of his prede- 
cessor, Hormisdas IV., differing only in the legend, 
which is, on the obverse, Varahrdn afzun, or ‘ Varah- 
ran, (may he be) greater ;’ and on the reverse the 
tegnal year, with a mint-mark. The regnal year is 
uniformly ‘ one ;’ the mint-marks are Zadracarta, Iran, 
and Nihach, an unknown locality. 





LATB COIN OF YARAIRAN VI, 
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OHAPTER XXIV. 


Second Reign of Chosrods IZ, (Rberwiz), Mis Rule at first Unpopular. 
His Treatment of his Uneles, Bindoés and Bostam, His vindictive 
Proceedings against Bahram, Eis supposed Leantng towards Chris- 
tianty, Ilis Wives, Shirin and Kurdiych, His early Wars. Is 
Relations with the Emperor Maurice, lis Attitude towards Phocas. 
Great War of Chosrovs with Phocas, a,v, 608-610, War continued 
with Weraclius, Immense Succusses of Chosroés, A.D, 611-620, Ay 
gressive taken by EHeraclius, AD, 622, His Campaigns in Persian 
Territory, A.D, 622-G28, Bfurder of Chosreés, His Character, His 
Coins, 


‘Rognum orgd oceupayit Ceska, filius Hormozi, qui Aporwiz coguominatus est, 
annod triginte novem.'—Rurxenius, Annales, vol. 31. p. 207. 


Tr second reign of Chosroés IT, who is commonly 
known as Chosrods Eberwiz or Parwiz!, lasted little 
short of thirty-seven years*—from the summer of A.D. 
591 to the February of s.p, 628. Externally con- 
sidered, it is the most remarkable reign in the entire 
Sassanian series, embracing as it docs the cxtremes of 
elevation and depression. Never at any other time did” 
the Neo-Persian kingdom extend itself so far, or so 
distinguish itself by military achievements, as in the 
twonly years intervening between a.p. 602 and ap, 


1 Vartous explanations are given 
of thie title, Mirkhond (p, 401) 
explains it oa either ‘powerful 
iting)’ or elge ' victoriona,’ Gibbon 
anys ‘the epithet of Parvis alludes 
to the charms’ of Obosrots (De- 


oline and Fall, vol, v. 8 3876). 
2 See Clinton, 2 22, vol. ii, pp. 


153 and 160, Writers who regard 
Chosrode as having one reign only, 


which thoy date fom his father's 
denth (September, a.D, 690), give 
him commonly thirty-eight years, 
(See Mirkhond, p, 407; ‘abari, 
vol. ii, p 804; Eutychins, Annales, 
vol. ii, p. 262; Olinton, # 2B. vol, 
ii, p. 201; &e.) Tho oxrat time 
was thirty-soyen years and five 
months, , ce 
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622. Seldom was it brought so low as in the years 
immediately anterior and immediately subsequent to 
this space, in the earlier and in the Jater portions of 
the reign whose central period was so glorious. 
Victorious by the help of Rome, Chosro#s began 
his second reign amid the scarcely-disguised hostility 
of his subjects. So greatly did he mistrust their senti- 
ments towards him, that he begged and obtained of 
Maurice the support of a Roman body-guard,! to whom 
he committed ‘the custody of his person. ‘To the odimn 
always attaching in the minds of a spirited people to 
the ruler whose yoke ig imposed upon them by a 
foreign power, he added further the stain of a crime 
which is happily rare at all times, and of which (ac- 
cording to the general belief of his subjects) no Per- 
sian monarch had eyer previously been guilty. It was 
in vain that he protested his innocence: the popular 
belicf held him an accomplice in his father’s murder, 
and branded the young prince with the horrible name 
of ‘ parricide,’ 
It was no doubt mainly inthe hope of purging 
himself from this imputation, that after putling to 
- death the subordinate instruments? by whom his 
father’s life had been actually taken, he went on’ io 
institute proceedings against the chief contrivers of the 
outrage—the two uncles who had ordered, and pro- 
bably witnessed, the execution. So long as the success 
of his arms was doubtful, he had been happy to avail 
himself of their support, and to employ their talents 
“in the struggle against his enemies. At one moment 


? Theophylact. Sim. vy. 11, ad fin, | phones, was one thousand. . 
and v, 18, ad jai; Theophan.|  % Theophylact. Sim, vy, 16, sub 
Chronograph. p. 225, ‘The number | dit. 
of the guards, according to Theo- [- 
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in his flight he had owed his life to the self-devotion 
of Bindoés ;4 and both the brothers had merited well 
of him by the efforts which they had made to bring 
Armenia over to his cause, and to levy a powerful 
army for him in that region.2 But ‘to clear his own 
character it was necessary that he should forget the 
ties both of blood and gratitude, that he should sink 
the kinsman in the sovereign, and the debtor in the 
stern avenger of blood. Accordingly, he seized Bin- 
dads, who resided at the court, and had him drowned 
in the Tigris.2 To Bostam, whom he had appointed 
governor of Rei and Khorassan,* he sent an order of 
recall, and would undoubtedly have executed him, had 
he obeyed; but Bostam, suspecting his intentions, 
deemed it the wisest course to revolt,’ and proclaim 
himself independent monarch of the north country. 
Tere he established himself: in authority for some time, * 
and is even said to have enlarged his territory a} the 
expense of some of the border chieftains ;° but the 
vengeance of his nephew pursucd him mnrelentingly, 
and ere long accomplished his destruction, According 
to the best aiuthority,’ the instrument employed was 
Bostam’s wife, the sister of Bahram, whom Chosrois 
induced to murder her husband by a’ promise to make 
her the partner of his bed. : 

‘Intrigues not very Aissimilar in their character had 


* 





1 Supra, p, 480, 

> Supra, p. 484, note % 

§ Theophylect, laa. ‘The deaths 
of Bindoas and Bostam atthe hands 


. of Chosroes are witnessed to by the 


Oriental writers gonevally (‘Taebari, 
vol. il, pp, 808, 882; Magoudi, 
vol. ii, ps bea; Minichond, p. 40) ; 
but tho mannor of tlie doath of 
Bindoes rests-on the sole authority 
of Theophylact, 


4 Tahari, val. it, p, 801, 

5 Thid. p. 882, 

6 Tho Armeninn writera say that 
Bostam, whom they call Ustum, 
conquered two Koushan kings, 
Shog and Paridk, and made himaelf 
vory poworful. (Patkanian in tho 
Journal Asiatique for 1866, p, 106). 

7 Tabari, vol. ii, p. 308 Tho 
Armenians ascribe tho assassination 
to Pariék, (Patkanian, 1.s,c.) 


xuu 2 Ra MUU Lvl. OALV, 
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been previously employed to remove Bahram, whom 
“the Persian. monarch had not ceased to fear, notwith- 
standing that he was a fugitive and an exile. The 
. Khan of the Turks had received him with honour on 
the occasion of his flight, and, according to some 
authors, had given him his daughter in marriage, 
Chosroés lived in dread of the day when the great 
general might reappear in Persia, at the head of the 
Turkish hordes, and challenge him to renew the lately- 
terminated contest.? Ife therefore sent an envoy into 
Turkestan, well supplied with rich gifts, whose instruc- 
tions were to procure by sorne means or other the death 
of Bahram. Having sounded the Khan upon the busi- 
ness and met with a rebuif, the envoy addressed him- 
self to the Khatin, the Khan’s wife, and by liberal 
presents induced her to come into his views. A slave 
was easily found who undertook to carry out his mis- 
tress’s wishes, and Bahram was despatched the same 
day by means of g poisoned dagger. + 
Tt is painful to fd that one thus ungrafeful to his 
friends and telentless to his enemies made, to a certain 
extent, profession of Christianity. Little as his heart 
can have been penetrated by its spirit, Chosrots seoms 
certainly, in the earlier part of his reign, to have given 
occasion for the suspicion, which his subjects are said 
to have entertained,* that he designed to change his 
religion, and confess himself a convert to the creed of 
the Greeks, During the period of his exile, he was, it 
“would. seem, impréssed by what he saw and heard of 
, the Christign worship and faith; he learnt to feel or 


« 





1 Milman in Smith’s Gibbon, agréca but enters into fewer detaila 
vol, a . 874, note 802 p, dab ee 1 
‘abort, vol, di, Pp. fabari, vol. ii, p.209, 
The pp. 302-8,  Mirkhond_ : : 


ee 
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profess a high veneration for the Virgin;+ and he 
adopted the practice, common at the time, of address- 
ing his. prayers and vows to the saints and martyrs, who 
were practically the principal objects of the Oricntal 
Christians’ devotions. Sergius, a martyr held in high 
repute by the Christians of Osrhoéné and Mesopotamia, 
was adopted by the superstitious prince as a sort of 
patron-saint ; and it became his habit, in circumstances 
of difficulty, to vow some gift or other to the shrine of St. 
Sergius at Sergiopolis,” in case of the event correspond- 
ing to his wishes, Two occasions are zecorded where, 
on sending his gift, he accompanied it with a letter 
explaining the circumstances of his vow and its fulfil- 
ment; and even the letters themselves have come down 
to us,? but ina Greek version. In one, Chosrois as- 
cribes the success of his arms on a particular occasion 
to the influence of his self-chosen patron ; in the other, 
he credits him with having procured by his prayers the 
pregnancy of Sira (Shirin), the most beautiful and 
best beloved of his wives.* It appears that Siva was a 


1 Theophylact relates that, when 
Probus, Bishop of Chalcedon, was 
sant by Maurice ag ambassador ta 
Otesiphon, Chosrods requested to 
he allowed a sight of tho portrait 
of the Virgin, which ho know to bo 
in the ambassador's possession. 
THs request being gianted, he 
adored the ptoture, and anid. that ho 
had seen the original in a vision, 
and had been promised by her the 

lories of Alexander the Great, 
Theophylact, Sim. v, 15.) 

4 The city called Razappa by 
the Agsyrinus and Reseph ot Ra- 
aaphé by the later Syrians, recotved 
tho hqnourable appellation of Ser- 
giopolis in the couse of the fifth 
or sixth century, fiom the* fact 
that its principal church wna dedi- 
cated to St, Sergius, 





3 Seo vagy, IL FE, vi, 21, and 
‘Theophytnet Sim, v, 18, 14, 

* Ag tho reader may porliaps 
desire 4 spocimon of Ohosroes’ 
style, the opening passage of the 
second lettor is hore subjoined :—~ 
‘OChosroga, king of ‘ings to the 
Brent mamtyr Sergius, J) Chosvons, 

ing of Jk 8) gon of Hormisdas, 
haye sent this alms-dish (?) and 
theso other gifts, uot for, mon to 
admire them, nor to the intent 
that by my words shonld be made 
imown the greatness of thy all- 
yenorable name, but that the 
tuth of that which has beon dono 
should be proclaimed, and the many 
moroles and fayouis witich I have 
received of thee. For I holdit as 
a piece of good fortune that my 
name should be inserthod: upon thy 


KK 
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Christian, and that in marrying her Chosrots had con- 
travened the laws of his country, which forbade the 
king to have a Christian wife.) Her influence over 
him was considerable,? and she is said to have been 
allowed to build numerous churches and monasteries 
in and about Ctesiphon.® When she died, Chosrods 
called in the aid of sculpture to perpetuate her image, 
and seni her statue to the Roman Emperor, to the 
Turkish Khan, and to various other potentates,* 
Chosroés is said to have maintained an enormous 
seraglio;® but-of these secondary wives, none is known 
to us even by name, except Kurdiyeh, the sister of Bah- 
ram and widow of Bostam, whom she murdered at 
Chosroés’s suggestion,® , 
During the earlier portion of his reign Chosrods 
seems to have been engaged in but few wars, and those 
of no great importance. According to the Armenian 
writers,’ he formed a design of depopulating that part 
of Armenia which he had not ceded to the Romans, by 
making a general levy of all the males, and marching 
them off to the East, to fight against the Bphthalites; 
but the design did not prosper, since the Armenians 
carried all before them, and under their native leader, 
Smbat, the Bagratunian, conquered Hyrcania and Ta- 
baristan, defeated repeatedly the Koushans and the 
Ephthalites, and even engaged with success the Great 


vessels, . When I waa at Bernmm,} 4 Tabmi, vol. i, p, 804, The 
I besought thee, O saint, that thou| stoies of the loves of Shirin and 
wwouldest come to my aid, and caues | Ferbad, in which the Persian posts 
Sina to conceive in her womb,’ indulge, are scarecly to be ac- 
1'O ipérepoy vipog ddaay juiv ob | counted as history. ‘Tabari has one 
rapixe Xoertow}y tynv yuperhy. | allusion to them (1s,c,), 
‘Theophylact. Sim, v, 14; p. 187,|  * Ibid. p, 886 ; Mivichond, p, 404, 
. ® See nbove, p. 496. 
4 Gao Tabari, vol. ti. p. 30. 7 Patkanian in the Journal Asta- 
$ Patkanian in Jown. Asiasique | tique for 1866, p. 194, : 
for 1866, p, 194, 
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Khan of the Turks, who came to the support of his 
vassals at‘the head of an army consisting of 800,000 
men, By the valour and conduct of Smbat, the Per- 
sian dominion was re-established in the north-eastern 
mountain region, from Mount Demavend to the Hindu 
Kush; the Koushans, Turks, and Ephthalites were 
held in check; and the tide of barbarism, which had 
threatened to submerge the empire on this side, was 
effectually resisted and rolled back. 

With Rome Chosroés maintained for eleven years 
the most friendly and cordial relations, Whatever 
humiliation he may have felts when he accepted the 
terms on which alone Manrice was willing to render 
him aid, having once agreed to them, he stifled, all 
regrets, made no attempt to evade his obligations, 
abstained from every endeavour to undo by intrigue 
what he had done, unwillingly indeed, but yet with 
his eyes open. Once only during the eleven years 
did a momentary cloud arise between him and his 
benefactor. In the year A.D. 600 some of the Saracenic 
tribes dependent on Rome made an inewrsion across 
the Huphrates into Persian territory, ravaged it far and. 
wide, and returned with their booty into the desort,? 
Chosrots was justly offended, and might fairly have 
considered that a cases belli had arisen ; but he allowed 
himself to be pacified by the representations of Maurice’s 
envoy, George, and consented not to break the peace 
on account of so small a matter, George claimed the 
concession as a tribute to his own amiable qualities ; 
but itis probable that the Persian monarch acted rather 
on grounds of general policy than from any personal 
predilection, 

o 
1 Theophylact, Sim, v. 16, ® Thid, viii. 1, ad anit, 
KKQ 
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Two years later, the virtuous but perhaps over-rigid 
Maurice was deposed and murdered by the centurion, 
Phocas, who, on the strength of his popularity with the 
army, boldly usurped the throne.’ Chosroés heard with 
indignation of the execution of his ally and friend, of 
the insults offered to his remains,? and of the assassina- 
tion of his numerous sons,’ and of bis brother. One 
son, he heard, had been sent off by Maurice to implore 
aid from the Persians;® he had been overtaken and 
put to death by the emissaries of the usurper ;° but 
rumour, always busy where royal personages are con- 
cerned, asserted that he lived, that he had escaped his 
pursuers, and had reached Ctesiphon, Chosroés was 
too much interested in the acceptance of the rumour to 
deny it; he gave out that Theodosius was at his court, 
and notified that it was his intention to asserl his right 
to the succession.? When, five months after his coro- 
nation, Phocas sent an envoy to announce his occupa- 
tion of the throne, and selected the actual murderer of 
Maurice to fill the post, Chosroés determined on an 
open rupture. He seized Lilius, the envoy, threw him 
into prison,® amounced his intention of avenging his 
deceased benefactor, and openly declared war against 
Rome, 


1 See Gibbon, Decline and Fail, | init, 
vol. v, pp. 883-5. 5 Ibid. viii. 0. 

2 The body of the dead Maurice} ° Ibid. viii, 13, 
was cust into the sea by order of | 7 Theophan. p. 244, OC, The 
Phoens, {‘Lhoophylact, Sim, viii. | Orientals soem to have beon por- 
12, ad éntt.) Ths head was cut olf, | suaded that Theodosius actually es- 
and oxposed in a public place in | capod, and took refuge with Chos- 
Constantinople, roes, (See Patkanian in the Jounal 

5 Five sons of Maurice wero | Asiaéigue for 1840, p. 197; Tabnri, 
murdered before his eyes, One| Chronique, vol. ii, p. 806,) Mir- 
was 4 more infant, (theaphylnet, Khond, however, is aware thet Theo~ 
Sim. viii, 11; Theophan. Chrono- | dosius was killed with his father 
graph, §. 248, 0, D.) (Histoire des Sassanidos, p, 401), 

+ Theophylact, Sim. viiiy 18, ad]  * Theopbylact, Sim, viii, 15, 
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The war burst out the next year (A.D. 608). On the 
Roman side there was disagreement, and even civil 
war ; for Narses, who had held high command in the 
East ever since he restored Chosroés to the throne of 
his ancestors, on hearing of the death of Maurice, took 
up arms against Phocas, and, throwing himself into 
Edessa, defied the forces of the usurper.t Germanus, 
who commanded at Daras, was a general of small capa- 
city, and found himself quite unable to make head, 
either against Narses in Edessa, or against Chosroés, 
who led his troops‘in person into Mesopotamia. De- 
feated by Chosroés in a battle pear Daras, in which he 
received a mortal wound, Germanus withdrew to Con- 
stantia, where he died eleven days afterwards.” A cer- 
tain Leontius, a eunuch, took his place, but was equally 
unsuccessful. Chosroés defeated him at Arxamds, and 
took a great portion of his army prisoners;® whereupon 
he was recalled by Phocas, and a third leader, Doment- 
ziolus, a nephew of the emperor, was appointed to the 
command, Against him the Persian monarch thought 
it enough to employ generals. The war now languished 
for a short space; but in a.v, 605 Chosrods came up in 
person against Daras, the great Roman stronghold in 
these parts, and besieged it for the space of nine 
months,® at the end of which time it surrendered,’ The 


+ Theophan. Chronograph. p. 246, 
A. Novses afterwards retrente 
from Tdesan to Uierapolis (ib. p. 
246, ©), whenee, trusting to the 
promises of Domoniziolus, he pro- 
ceeded to Constantinople, where 
Phocas burned iim to death (rupt 
arkxcorer). 

2 Tid, p. 245, B, 

8 Chosrots beheaded a consider- 
abla number of his prisoners, pro- 
bably (as Gibbon supposes) because 


he regarded them ag implicated in 
the murder of Maurice, 

4 Theophan, p. 246, D, 

® Bar-hebresus ap, Assoman, Zib?, 
Or, vol, ii, p. 442. 

© The fall of Daras is mentioned, 
not by Bar-hebreus only, but b: 
Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 246, 
0), Cedrenue (p. 408, A and the 
Armenian writers general . (Bee 
Patkanian in the Journal Asiatique 
for 1866, pp. 107 and 211.), 
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loss was a severe blow to the Roman prestige, and was 
followed in the next year by a long series of calamities, 
Chosroés took Tur-abdin, Hesen-Cephas, Mardin, Ca- 
pher-tuta, and Amida,’ Two years aflerwards, A.D. 607, 
he captured Harran (Carrhes*), Ras-el-ain (Resaina®), and 
Edessa, the capital of Osrhodné, after which he pressed 
forward to the Euphrates, crossed with his army into 
Syria, and fell with fury on the Roman cities west of 
the river. Mabog or Ilierapolis, Kenneserin, and Be- 
rlioea (now Aleppo), were invested and taken * in the 
course of one or at most two campaigns; while at the 
same time (A.D. 609) a second Persian army, under a 
general whose name is unknown, after operating in 
Armenia, and taking Satala and Theodosiopolis,® in- 
vaded Cappadocia and threatened the great city of 
Ceesarea, Mazaca, which was the chief Roman strong- 
hold in these parts, Bands of marauders wasted the 
open country, carrying terror through the fertile dis- 
tricts of Phrygia and Galatia, which had known nothing 
of the horrors of war for centuries, and were rich with 
the accumulated products of industry. According to 
Theophanes,’ some of the ravagers even penetrated ag 
far as Chalcedon, on the opposite side of the straits 
from Constantinople ; but this is probably the anticipa- 
tion of an event belonging to a later time”? No move- 
ments of importance are assigned to a.D. 610; but in 
the May of the next year the Persians once more 
crossed the Euphrates, completely defeated and de- 
stroyed* the Roman army which protected Syria, and 
sacked the two great cities of Apameia and Antioch. 
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Meantime a change had occurred at Constantinople. 
The double revolt of Heraclius, prefect of Egypt, and 
Gregory, his lieutenant, had brought the reign of the 
brutal and incapable Phocas to an end, and placed upon. 
the imperial throne a youth of promise, imnocent of 
the blood of Maurice, and well inclined to avenge it. 
Chosrods had to consider whether he should adhere to 
his original statement, that he took up arms to punish 
the murderer of his friend and benefactor, and conse- 
quently desist from further hostilities now that Phocas 
was dead, or whether, throwing consistency to the 
winds, he should continue to prosecute the war, not- 
withstanding the change of rilers, and endeavour to 
push to the utmost the advantage which he had already 
obtained. He resolved on this latter alternative. It 
was while the young Heraclius was still insecure in his 
seat that he sent his armies into Syria, defeated the 
Roman troops, and took Antioch and Apameia, Fol- 
lowing up blow with blow, he the next year (a.p. 612) 
invaded Cappadocia a second time and captured Cxesa- 
rea Mazaca.” Two years later (A.D. 614) he sent his 
general, Shahr-Barz, into the region east of tho Anti- 
libanus, and took the ancicnt and famous city of 
Damascus? From Damascus, in the ensuing year, 
Shahr-Barz advanced against Palestine,* and, summon- 
ing the Jews to his aid, proclaimed a Holy War against 
the Christian misbelievers, whom he threatened to 
enslave or oxterminate, Twenty-six thousand of these 
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fanatics flocked to his standard ; and having occupied 
the Jordan region and Galilee, Shahr-Barz in s.p, 615 
invested Jerusalem, and after a siege of eighteen days! 
forced his way into the town, and gave it over to 
plunder and rapine. The cruel hostility of the Jews 
had free vent. The churches of Helena, of Constantine, 
of the Holy Sepulchre, of the Resurrection, and many 
others, were burnt or ruined ;? the greater part of the 
city was destroyed; the sacred treasuries were plun- 
dered ; the relics scattered or carried off; and o mas- 
sacre of the inhabitants, in which the Jews took the 
chief part, raged throughout the whole city for some 
days. As many as seventeen thousand, or, according to 
another account, ninety thousand, were slain.® ‘Thirty- 
five thousand were made prisoners. Among them 
was the aged patriarch, Zacharias, who was carried 
captive into Persia, where he remained till his death.® 
The Cross found by Helena, and believed to be ‘the 
True Cross,’ was at the same time transported to 
Ctesiphon, where it was preserved with care and duly 
venerated by the Christian wife of Chosrots.* 

A still more important success followed. In ap: 
616 Shahr-Barz proceeded from Palestine into Tgypt, 
which had enjoyed a respite from foreign war since the 
time of Julius Cmsar, surprised Pelusium, the key of 
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the country, and, pressing forward across the Delta, 
easily made himself master of the rich and prosperous 
\Alexandria? John the Merciful, who was the Patri- 
‘arch, and Nicétas the Patrician, who was the governor, 
had quitted the city before his arrival, and had fled to 
‘Cyprus? Hence scarcely any xesistance was mace. 
‘The fall of Alexandria was followed at once by the 
complete submission of the rest of Egypt.2 Bands of 
Persians advanced up the Nile valley to the very con- 
fines of Ethiopia, and established the authority of 
Chosroés over the whole country—a country in which 
no Persian had set foot since it was wrested by Alex- 
ander of Macedon from Darius Codomannus. 

While this remarkable conquesi was made in the 
south-west, in the north-west another Persian army 
under another general, Saina or Shahén,‘ starting from 
Cappadocia, marched through Asia Minor to the shores 
of the Thracian Bosphorus, and laid siege to the strong 
city of Chalcedon, which lay upon the strait, just opposite 
Constantinople, Chalcedon made a vigorous resistance ; 
and Heraclius, anxious to save il, had om interview 
with Shahén, and at his suggestion sent three of his 
highest nobles ag ambassadors to Chosrods,? with a 
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humble request for peace, The overture was ineffectual, 
Chosroés imprisoned the ambassadors and entreated 
them cruelly ;+ threatened Shahén with death for not 
bringing Heraclius in chains to the foot of his throne ; 
and declared in reply that he would grant no terms of 
peace—the empire was his, and Heraclins must descend 
from his throne. Soon afterwards (4.D. 617) Chal- 
cedon, which was besieged through the winter, fell ;* 
and the Persians established themselves in this import 
ant stronghold, within a mile of Constantinople.’ Three 
years afterwards, Ancyra (Angora), which had hitherto 
resisted the Persian arms, was taken ;*® and Rhodes, 
though inaccessible to an enemy who was without a 
naval force, submitted.” 

Thus the whole of the Roman passessions in Asia and 
Eastern Africa were lost in the space of fifteen years.® 
The empire of Persia was extended from the Tigris and 
Euphrates to the Egean and the Nile, attaining once 
more almost the same dimensions that it had reached 
under the first and had kept until the third Darius, It 
is difficult to say how far their newly acquired provinces 
were really subdued, organised, and governed from 
Ctesiphon, how far they were merely overrun, plun- 
dered, and then left to themselves. On the one hand, 
we have indications of the existence of torrible dis- 
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sorders and of something approaching to anarchy in 
iparts of the conquered territory during the time that it 
‘was held by the Persians ; on the other, we seem to see 
dan intention to retain, to govern, and even to beautify 


At. Eutychius relates! that, on the withdrawal of the 


omans from Syria, the Jews resident in Tyre, who 


‘numbered four thousand, plotted with their co-reli- 


gionists of Jerusalem, Cyprus, Damascus, and Galilee, 
a general massacre of the Tyrian Christians on a certain 
day. The plot was discovered ; and the Jews of Tyre 
were arrested and imprisoned by their fellow-citizens, 
who put the city in a state of defence ; and when the 
foreign Jews, to the number of 26,000, came at the 
appointed time, repulsed them from the walls, and 
defeated them with great slaughter. This story sug- 
gests the idea of a complete and general disorganisa- 
tion, But on the other hand we hear of an augmen- 
tation of the revenue? under Chosroés TI., which seems 
to imply the establishment in the regions conquered of 
a settled government; and the palace at Mashita, dis- 
covered by a recent traveller,® is a striking proof that 
no temporary occupation was contemplated, but that 
Chosroés regarded his conquests as permanent acquisi- 
tions, and meant to hold them and even visit them 
occasionally. 

Heraclius was now well nigh driven to despair. 
The loss of Egypt reduced Constantinople to want,* 
and its noisy populace clamoured for food. The Avars 
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overran Thrace, and continually approached nearer to 
the capital’ The glitter of the Persian arms was to be 
seen at aby moment, if he looked from his palace win- 
dows across the Bosphorus. No prospect of assistance 
or relief appeared from any quarter. The empire was 
‘reduced to the walls of Constantinople, with the 
remnant of Greece, Italy, and Africa, and some mari- 
time cities, from Tyre to Trebizond, of the Asiatic 
coast,’® It is not surprising that under the circum- 
stances, the despondent monarch determined on flight, 
and secretly made arrangements for transporting him- 
self and his treasures to the distant Carthage,’ where 
‘he might hope at least to find himself in safety. His 
ships, laden with their precious freight, had put to sea, 
and he was about to follow them, when his intention 
became known or was suspected ; the people rose; and 
the Patriarch, espousing their side, forced the reluctant 
prince to accompany him to the church of St. Sophia, 
and there make oath that, come what might, he would 
not separate his fortunes from those of the imperial 
city.“ 

Baffled in his design to escape from his difficulties by 
flight, Heraclius took a desperate resolution. He would. 
leave Constantinople to its fate, trust its safety to the 
protection afforded by its walls and by the strait which 
separated it from Asia,’ embark with such troops as he 
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could collect, and carry the war into the enemy’s 
country. The one advantage which he had over his 
adversary was his possession of an ample navy, and 
consequent command of the sea and power to strike 
his blows unexpectedly in different quarters. On 
making known his intention, it was not opposed, 
either by the people or by the Patriarch! He was 
allowed to coin the treasures of the various churches 
into money,? to collect stores, enrol troops, and, on the: 
’ Easter Monday ® of a.p. 622, to set forth on his expe- 
dition, His fleet was steered southward, and, though 
forced to contend with adverse gales,* made a speedy 
and successful voyage through the Propontis, the Hel- 
lespont, the Egean, and the Cilician Strait, to the Gulf 
of Issus,® in the angle between Asia Minor and Syria. 
The position was well chosen, as one where attack was 
difficult, where numbers would give little advantage, and 
where consequently a small but resolute force might 
easily maintain itself against a greatly superior enemy. 
At the same time it was a post from which an advance 
might conveniently be made in severdl directions, 
and which menaced almost equally Asia —! Syria, 
and Armenia, Moreover, the level tract between the 
mountains and the sea was broad enough for the ma- 
neeuvres of such an army as Heraclius commanded and 
allowed him to train his soldiers by exercises aud shain 
fights to a familiarity with the sights and sounds and 
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movements of a battle! He conjectured, rightly enough, 
that he would not long be left unmolested by the 
enemy. Shabr-Barz, the conqueror of Jerusalem and 
Egypt, was very soon sent against him;* and, after. 
various movements, which it is impossible to follow, a 
battle was fought between the two armies in the moun- 
tain country towards the Armenian frontier, in which 
the hero of a hundred fights was defeated,’ and the 
Romans, for the first time since the death of Maurice, 
obtained a victory. After this, on the approach of 
winter, Heraclius, accompanied probably by a portion 
of his army, returned by sea to Constantinople.* 

The next year the attack was made in a different 
quarter. Having concluded alliances with the Khan of 
the Khazars and some other chiefs of inferior power, 
Heraclius in the month of March embarked with 5,000 
men,’ aud proceeded from Constantinople by way of 
the Black Sea first to Trebizond,’ and then to Mingrelia 
or Lazica.® There he obtained contingents from his 
allies, which, added to the forces collected from Trebi- 
zond and the other maritime towns, may perhaps have 
raised his troops to the number of 120,000, at which 
we find them estimated.® With this army, he crossecl 
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the Araxes,! and invaded Armenia. Chosroés, on re- 
ceiving the intelligence, proceeded into Azerbijan with 
40,000 men, and occupied the strong city of Canzaca,? 
the site of which is probably marked by the ruins 
known as Takht-i-Suleiman.® At the same time he 
ordered two other armies, which he had sent on in 
advance, one of them commanded by Shahr-Barz, the 
other by Shahén, to effect a junction and oppose them- 
selves to the further progress of the emperor.* The two 
generals were, however, tardy in their movements,° or 
at any rate were outstripped by the activity of Hera- 
clius, who, pressing forward from Armenia into Azerbi- 
jan, directed his march upon Canzaca, hoping to bring 
the Great King to a battle. His advance-guard of Sara- 
cens did actually surprise the picquets of Chosroés;® but 
the king himself hastily evacuated the Median strong- 
hold, and retreated southwards through Ardelan to- 
wards the Zagros mountains, thus avoiding the en- 
gagement which was desired by his antagonist. The 
army, on witnessing the flight of their monarch, broke 
up and dispersed.’ Heraclins pressed upon the flying 
host and slew ali whom he caught, but did not suffer 
himself to be diverted from his main object, which 
was to overtake Chosroés, His pursuit, however, was 
unsuccessful, Chosroés availed himself of the rough 
and difficult country which lies between Azerbijan and 
the Mesopotamian lowland, and by moving from place 
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to place contrived to baflle his enemy.? Winter arrived, 
and Heraclins had to determine whether he would con- 
tinue his quest at the risk of having to pass the cold 
season in the enemy’s country, far from all his re- 
sources, or relinquish it and retreat to a safe position. 
Finding his soldiers divided in their wishes, he trusted 
the decision to chance, and opening the Gospel at ran- 
dom settled the doubt by applying-the first passage 
that met his eye to its solution. The passage suggesled 
retreat; and Heraclius, retracing his steps, recrossed 
the Araxes, and wintered in Albania? 

The return of Heraclius was not unmolested. THe 
had excited the fanaticism of the Persians by destroy- 
ing, wherever he went, the temples of the Magians, 
and extinguishing the sacred fire, which it was a part 
of their religion to keep continually burning. He had 
also everywhere delivered the cities and villages to the 

- flames, and carried off many thousands of the popula- 
tion, The exasperated enemy consequently hung upon 
his rear, impeded his march, and no doubt caused him 
considerable loss, though, when it came to fighting, 
Heraclius always gained the victory.* He reached 
Albania without sustaining any serious disaster, ‘and 
even brought with him 50,000 captives; but motives 
of pity, or of self-interest, caused him soon afterwards 
to set these prisoners free.® It would have been difi- 
cult to feed and house them through thelong and severe 
winter, and disgraceful to sell or massacre them. 
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In the year a.v. 624 Chosroés took the offensive, 
and, before Heraclius had quitted his winter quarters, 
sent a general, at the head of a force of picked troops, 
into Albania,’ with the view of detaining him in that 


_remote province during the season of military operations, 


But Sarablagas feared his adversary too much to be 
able very effectually to check his movements; he was 
content to guard the passes, and hold the high ground, 
without hazarding an engagement. Heraclius contrived 
after a time to avoid him, and penetrated into Persia 
through a series of plains, probably those along the 
course and about the mouth of the Araxes, It was 
now his wish to push rapidly southward; but the auxili- 
aries on whom he greatly depended ® were unwilling ;' 
and, while he doubted what course to take, three Per- 
sian armies, under commanders of note,® closed in upon 
him, and thyeatened his small force with destruction. 
Heraclius feigned a disordered flight, and drew on him 
an attack from two out of the three chiefs, which he 
easily repelled. Then he fell wpon the third, Shahén, 
and completely defeated him. A way seemed to be thus 
opened for him into the heart of Persia, and he once 
more set off to seek Chosrods; but now his allies began 
to desert his standard, and return to their homes ;* the 
defeated Persians rallied and impeded his march; he 
was obliged to content himself with a third victory, at 
a place which Theophanes calls Salban,® where he sur- 
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prised Shahr-Barz in the dead of the night, massacred 
his troops, his wives, his officers, and the mass of the 
population, which fought from the flat roofs of the 
houses, took the general’s arms and equipage, and was 
within a little of capturing Shahr-Barz himself! The 
remnant of the Persian army fled in disorder, and wag 
hunted down by Heraclius, who pursued the fugitives 
unceasingly till the cold season approached, and he had 
to retire into cantonments. The half-burnt Salban 
afforded a welcome shelter to his troops during the 
snows and storms of an Armenian winter,? 

Early in the ensuing spring the indefatigable empe- 
ror again set his troops in motion, and, passing the lofty 
range® which separates the basin of Lake Van from 
the streams that flow into the Upper Tigris, struck that 
river, or rather its large affluent, the Bitlis Chai,* in 
seven days from Salban, crossed into Arzanene, and pro- 
ceeding westward recovered Martyropolis and Amida,® 
which had now been in the possession of the Per- 
sians for twenty years. At Amida he made a halt, 
and wrote to inform the Senate of Constantinople of 
his position and his victories, intelligence which they 
must have received gladly afler having lost sight of 
him for above a twelvemonth. But he was not allowed 
to remain long undisturbed. Before the end of March 
Shahr-Barz had again taken the field in force, had 
occupied the usual passage of the Euphrates, and 
threatened the line of retreat which Heraclius had 


is written Buana by Ptolemy, and | Mukus in the month of August 
Iban by Cedrenus; the title of (Nineveh and Babylon, p. 418), 
Salban being, thus, literally the| 4 This is the conjecture of Sir 


city of Van. TL. Rawlinson (Journal of Geo- 
iy g 
Theophan. p, 261, A, graph, Society, vol, x. p, 91). 
2 Tid, p. 261, B, * Theophan, p, 261, D, 


* Mx, Laymid found snow on the} * See above, p, 602, 
mountain-rangs between Van and 
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looked upon as open to him. Unable to cross the 
Euphrates by the bridge, which Shahr-Barz had broken,! 
the emperor descended the stream till he found a ford, 
when he transported his army to the other bank, and 
hastened by way of Samosate and Germa-nicssn? into 
Cilicia. Here he was once more in his own territory, 
with the sea close at hand, ready to bring him supplies 
or afford him a safe retreat, in a position with whose 
pvantages he was familiar’ where broad plains gave 
pn opportunity for skilful mancewvres, and deep rapid 
‘rivers rendered defence easy, Hevraclius took up a 
position on the right bank of the Sarus (Syhwn), in the 
immediate vicinity of the forlified bridge by which 
alone the stream could be crossed.* Shahr-Barz fol- 
Jowed, and ranged his troops along the left bank, 
placing the archers in the front line, while he made 
preparations to draw the enemy from the defonce of 
the bridge into the plain on the other side. He was so 
far successful that the Roman occupation of the bridge 
was endangered ; but Heraclius, by his personal valour 
and by almost superhuman exertions,® restored the 
day; with his own hand he struck down a Persidn of 
gigantic stature and fhimg him from the bridge into the 
river; then pushing on with a few companions, he 
charged the Persian host in the plain, receiving un- 
daunted a shower of blows, while he dealt destruction 
on. all sides? The fight was prolonged until the even- 


1 Theophan. p, 262, A. 4 Theophan, p. 262, B, 

> Germa-nicrea is not often heard | ® Thid, p.262, D, dywriddeevag deep 
of; butits position is clearly marked | érApuzoy, 
by the Zéimerary of Antonine, which | ° Ibid, p. 268, A. Shahr-Barz 
shows it to have lain ahout sixty {is said to have remarked on his 
miles west of Samosata, in the} conduct to one of his officers:— 
distuict known as Commagene (pp. | ‘O Cosmas, dost thou see the em- 
$18) peror, how boldly he effgages in 

8 See above, pp, 500-510, the battle, against what a multi- 
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ing, and even then was undecided; but Shahr-Barz had 
convinced himself that he could not renew ihe combat 
with any prospect of victory. He therefore retreated 
during the night, and withdrew from Cilicia. Heraclius, 
finding himself free 1o march where he pleased, crossed 
the Taurus, and proceeded to Sebaste (Sivas), upon the 
Halys, where he wintered in the heart of Cappadocia, 
about half-way between the two scas. According to 
Theophanes,? the Persian monarch was so much enraged 
at this bold and adventurous march, and at the success 
which had attended it, that, by way of revenging him- 
self on Heraclius, he seized the treasures of all the 
Christian churches in his dominions, and compelled the 
orthodox believers to embrace the Nestorian heresy. 
The twenty-fourth year of the war had now arrived, 
and it was difficult to say on which side lay the balance 
of advantage. If Chosroés still maintained his hold on 
Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor as far as Chalcedon, if 
his troops still flaunted their banners within sight of 
Constantinople, yet on the other hand he had seen 
his hereditary dominions deeply penetrated by the 
armies of his adversary; he had had his best gene- 
rals defeated, his cilies and palaces burnt, his favourite 
provinces wasted ; Heraclins had proved himself a most 
formidable opponent ; and unless some vital blow could 
be dealt him at home, there was no forecasting the 
damage that he might not inflict on Persia by a fresh 
finvasion. Chosroés therefore made a desperate attempt 
to bring the war to a close by an efforl, the success of 
which would have changed the history of the world. 
Having enrolled as soldiers, besides Persians, a vast 


tude he contends alono, and how,| 1+ Lhoophan. p. 268, A. 
like an dnyil, he cares not for the} ? Ibid, p, 268, B. 
blows showered upon him ?’ 4 
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number of foreigners and slaves, and having concluded 
a close alliance with the Khan of the Avars, he formed 
two great armies,” one of which was intended to watch 
Heraclius in Asia Minor, while the other co-operated 
with the Avars and forced Constantinople to surrender. 
The army destined to contend with the emperor was 
placed under the command of Shabén; that which was 
to bear a part in the siege of Constantinople was com- 
mitted to Shahr-Barz, It is remarkable that Heraclius, 
though quite aware of his adversary’s plans, instead 
of seeking to baffle them, made such arrangements as 
facilitated the attempt to put them into execution, He 
divided his own troops into three bodies, one only of 
which he sent to aid in the defence of his capital? The 
second body he left with his brother Theodore, whom 
he regarded as a sufficient match for Shahén, With the 
third division he proceeded eastward to the remote 
province of Lazica,é and there engaged in operations 
which could but very slightly affect the general course 
of the war. The Khazars were once more called in as 
allies; and their Khan, Ziebel, who coveted the plunder 
of Tiflis, held an interview with the emperor in the 
sight of the Persians who guarded that town, adored 
his majesty, and received from his hands the diadem 
that adorned his own ‘brow. Richly entertained, and 
presented witlhall the plate used in the banquet, with a 
royal robe, and a pair of pearl earrings, promised more- 
over the daughter of the emperor (whose portrait he 


1 Zrparetouy Sivoug re xal wodirag ie 405); but he appente to me to 
rai aixtrag, (Theophan, 1,s.¢,) | have misunderstood Theophanes, 
This levy of slaves and foreigners| * Georgius Pisid. Bell, Avarioum, 
jaa striking indication of the ex-|1 280; Theophan, Chronograph. 
haustion of Persia. p. 268, ©. 

2 Gibbon anys ‘the new levies} 4 "Theophmn, lac, 
were divided into ¢ivee formidable} * Nicephoins, De Ribus post 
bodies’ (Decline and Fall, vol. v. | Mauricium, p. 11, D. 
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was shown) in marriage, the barbarian chief, dazzled 
and flattered, readily concluded an alliance, and asso- 
ciated his arms with those of the Romans.! A joint 
attack was made upon Tiflis,? and the town was re- 
duced to extremities ; when Sarablagas, with a thou- 
sand men, contrived to throw himself into it, and the 
allies, disheartencd thereby, raised the sioge and rotired, 

Meanwhile, in Asia Minor, Theodore engaged the 
army of Shahén ; and, a violont hailstorm raging at the 
time, which drove into the enemy's facc, while the 
Romans were, comparatively speaking, sheltered from 
its force, he succeeded in defeating his antagonist with 
great slaughter. Chosroés was infuriated; and the dis- 
pleasure of hig sovereign weighed so heavily upon the 
mind of Shahén, that he shortly afterwards sickened 
and died. The barbarous monarch gave orders that 
his corpse should be embalmed and sent to the court, 
in order that he might gratify his spleen by treating it 
with the grossest indignity. 

At Constantinople the Persian cause was equally 
unsuccessful, Shahr-Barz, from Chalcedon, entered 
into negotiations with the Khan of the Avars, and found 
but little difficulty in persuading him to make an 
attempt upon the imporial city. From their soats 
beyond the Danube a host of barbarians—<A vars, Slaves, 
Gepide, Bulgarians,* and others—advanced through the 
passes of Hamus into the plains of Thrace, destroying 
and ravaging. The population fled before them and 


1 Nicephorus, De Rebus post 
Mauricinm, p, 12, A, Compare 
Theophan. p. 264, B, 

2 This fact, and those which 
follow, aro dorived from the Ar- 
menian writers. (Seo Patkanian’s 
digest of, Armoninn history in the 
Journal Asiatique for 1866, p. 206.) 
* $ Theophan, p. 263, D. 


4 Georgius Tisid, Bell, Avar, 
1,197; 7 hoophan, p. 268, 0, Ac. 
cording to the Puschal Chroniele, 
the vanguard of the invaders num- 
bored 80,000 mon (p. 892, B). 
The ontire force is reckoned by 
George the FPisidian at 80,000 
(Bell, Avar, 1, 210), 
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sought the protection of the city walls, which had been 
carefully strengthened in expectation of the attack, and 
were in good order! The hordes forced the outer 
works ; but all their efforts, though made both by land 
and sea, were unavailing against the main defences; 
their altempt to sap the wall failed: their artillery 
was met and crushed by engines of greater power; 
a fleet of Slavonian canoes, which endeavoured to 
force an entrance by the Golden Horn,® was destroyed 
or driven ashore ;# the towers with which they sought 
to overtop the walls were burnt ;® and, after ten days 
of constantly repeated assaults,® the barbarian leader 
became convinced that he haa undertaken an impos- 
sible enterprise, and, having burnt his engines and his 
siege-works,’ he retired, The result might have been 
different had the Persians, who were experienced in 
the attack of walled places, been able to co-operate 
with him; but the narrow channel which flowed be- 
tween Chalcedon and the Golden Horn proved an in- 
suzmountable barrier; the Persians had no ships, and 
the canoes of the Slavonians were quite unable to con- 
tend with the powerful galleys of the Byzantines, so 
that the transport of a body of Persian troops from 
Asia to Europe by their aid proved impracticable? 
Shalir-Barz had the annoyance of witnessing the efforts 
and defeat of his allies, without having it in his power 
to take any active steps towards assisting the one or 
hindering the other, 

The war now approached its termination ; for the 


1 Georg, Pisid, Bell, Avar, 11, | (Theophan. Chronograph. p. 264,C), 
269-278 and 293-7. 4 Chron, Pasch, p, 896, 0. 

2 Chron, Pasohale, p, 898, D, ® Thid, p, 804, A, 

8 OL 'APdpag . .. ely asdgy yAuTrad ® Theophan, lsc, 
de qui “lorpq wAqUag daspor sail 7 Chron, Pasoh. p. 806, D, 
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last hope of the Persians had failed ; and Heraclius, with 
his mind set at rest as regarded his capital, was free to 
strike at any part of Persia that he pleased, and, having 
the prestige of victory and the assistance of the Khazars, 
was likely to carry all before him. It is not clear? 
how he employed himself during the spring and sum- 
mer of A.D, 627; but in the September of that year he 
started from Lazica? with a large Roman army and a 
contingent of 40,000 Khazar horse,’ resolved to sur- 
prise his adversary by a winter campaign, and hoping 
to take him at a disadvantage. Passing rapidly through 
Armenia and Azerbijan without meeting an enemy that 
dared to dispute his advance, swlering no loss except 
from the guerilla warfare of some bold spirits among 
the mountaineers of those regions,* he resolved, not- 
withstanding the defection of the Khazars,’ who de- 
clined to accompany him further south than Azerbijan, 
that he would cross the Zagros mountains into Assyria, 
and make a dash at the royal citics of the Mesopota- 
mian region, thus retaliating upon Chosroés for the 
Avar attack upon Constantinople of the preceding year, 
undertaken at his instigation, Chosroés himself had: 
for the last twenty-four years fixed his court at Dasta- 
gherd ® in the plain country, about seventy miles to the 
north of Ctesiphon.’ It seemed to Heraclins that this 


1 Some of the Oriontal atutho- 
rities (Mmaoin, Zfist, Saracen. pp. 
18-16; Nivkhond, Zistoire des Sas- 
sanides, p, 402) place him in Meso« 
potamia at this period; but it 
seems very improbable that, in 
that case, he would have made his 
attack from Lazica in the autumn, 

9 Theophan. p. 264, D, 

5 Thid, p. 264, B, 

+ Thid, p, 206, A. 

5 Ibid: @t dé Todpxat, réy yertdiva 
épiivreg wal réy ouvextig Emedpopide 
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of his removal from Ctesiphon ts 
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position might perhaps be: reached, and an effective 
blow struck against the Persian power. ‘He hastened, 
therefore, to cross the mountains; and the 9th of 
October saw him at Chnethas,! in the low country, not 
far from Arbela, where he refreshed his army by a 
week's rest, He might now easily have advanced along 
the great post-road which connected Arbela with Das- 
tagherd and Ctesiphon ; but he had probably by this 
time received information of the movements of the 
Persians, and was aware that by so doing he would 
place himself between two fires, and run the chance of 
being intercepted in his retreat. For Chosroés, having 
collected a large force, had sent it, under Rhazates, a 
new general, into Azerbijan ;? and this force, having 
reached Canzaca, found itself in the rear of Heraclius, 
between him and Lazica. Heraclius appears not to 
have thought it safe to leave this enemy behind him, 
and therefore he idled away above a month in the Zab 
region, waiting for Rhazates to make his appearance. 
That general had strict orders from the Great King to 
fight the Romans wherever he found them, whatever 
might be the consequence ;® and he therefore followed, 
as quickly as he could, upon Heraclius's footsteps, and 
early in December came up with him in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nineveh. Both parties were anxious for 


Soatety, vol, x.  95-B; and com- | the Armenian writers Rhodja Veh 
are Kinneir, Persian Empire, p. | (Patkanian in the Journ, Astatique, 
06, 1806, p, 207), 

1 Theophanes, according to his} * Theophan, p. 268, D, The 
wesent text, srys Chamaéthe, or|Armenjans say that Rhazates, 
hameotha (p. 266, B); but this is | having represented to Chosroés the 
probably to be corrected from ‘Theo certainty of defeat, was told in 
hylnct of Simocatin, who puis | answer that he could at ony rate 
Bunothas in about the same locality | ight and die, ‘My God,’ he ex- 
(ist. v. 85 supra poe) claimed, ‘judge between me and 

2 Theophan, p. bb, A,B, Nice- mny pitiless king!’ But he obeyed, 
phorus calls him Rhuzates (De | fought, and fell (Patkaniin, ls.c.), 
Rebus post Maurietum, p. 18, 0); 
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an immediate engagement, Rhazates to carry out his 
master’s orders, Heraclius because he had heard that 
his adversary would soon receive a reinforcement, 
The battle took place on the 12th of December,! in 
the open plain to the north of Nineveh.? It was con- 
tested from early dawn to the cleventh hour of the 
day, and was finally decided, more by the accident that 
Rhazates and the other Persian commanders were slain, 
than by any defeat of the soldiers. Heraclins is said to 
have distinguished himself personally during the fight 
by many valiant exploits ;* but he does not appear to 
have exhibited any remarkable strategy on the occa- 
sion. The Persians lost their generals, their chariots, 
and as many as twenty-eight standards ;* but they were 
not routed, nor driven from the ficld, They merely 
drew off to the distance of two bowshots,® and there 
stood firm till after nightfall, During the night they 
fell back further upon their fortified camp, collected 
their baggage, and retired to a strong position at the 
foot of the mountains. Here they were joined by the 
reinforcement which Chosroés had sent 1o their aid ;° 
and thus strengthened they ventured to approach THe- 
raclins once more, to hang on his rear, and impede his 
movements, IIe, after his victory, had resumed his 
march southward, had oceupicd Nineveh, recrossed the 
Great Zab, advanced rapidly through Adiabénd to the 
Lesser Zab, seized its bridges by a forced march of 
forty-eight (Roman) miles, and conveyed his army 


1 Theophan, p. 266, A, tainly assigns him 1 shae of the 
3 This appomis from the subsequent | honour (De Rebus post Manviciun, 
oegupation of Ninoveh by Teraelius. | p, 18, Di but even he gives the 
5 Theophan, p, 260, A,B. Gib- | main credit to a guardaman, 

hon makes Ierasliug Icill Rhazatoea| 4 Theophan. p, 266, B, 

himself (Decline and Fall, vol, v.} > Ibid. p, 206, 0. 
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safely to its left bank, where he pitched his camp at a 
place called Yesdom,! and once more allowed his sol- 
diers a brief repose for the purpose of keeping Christ- 
mas, -Chosrots had by this time heard of the defeat 
and death of Rhazates, and was ina state of extreme 
alarm. Hastily recalling Shehr-Barz from Chalcedon,? 
and ordering the troops lately commanded by Rhazates 
to outstrip the Romans, if possible, and interpose them- 
selves between Heraclius and Dastagherd,? he took up a 
strong position near that place with his own army and 
a number of elephants, and expressed an intention of 
there awaiting his antagonist. A broad and deep 
river, or rather canal, known as the Baras-roth or la- 
razrud,* protected his front; while at some distance 
further in advance was the Torna, probably another 
canal,’ where he expected that the army of Rhazates 
would make a stand. But that force, demoralised 
by its recent defeat, fell back from the line of the 
Torna, without even destroying the bridge over it; ® 
and Chosroés, finding the foe advancing on him, lost 
heart, and secretly fled from Dastagherd to Ctesiphon,” 
whence he crossed the Tigris to Guedeseer or Seleu- 
cia, with his treasure and the best-loved of his wives 
and children,® The army lately under Rhazates rallied 


1 Theaphan, p, 267, A, Compare 
Chron, Pasoh, p. 890, 0. 

2 Theophan, p. 260, D, 

5 Thid, p, 267, B, 

4 On the Barazrud, seo the re- 
marks of Sir II, Rawlinson in the 
Jounal of the Gaograph. Sootety, 
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river, 
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CGeopraph, Jown, vol, x. p. 98), 

7 ‘Thoophan, 267, 0, 

7 Tie is said to have quitted 
Dastagherd by horinga hole through 
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(Theophian. p, 268, D), 
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upon the line of the Nahr-wan?! canal, three miles from 
Ctesiphon ; and here it vas largely reinforced, though 
with a mere worthless mob of slaves and domestics,” It 
made however a. formidable show, supported. by its ele- 
phants, which numbered two hundred; it had a deep 
and wide cpiting in its front; and, this time, it had 
taken care to destroy all the bridges by which the 
cutting might have been crossed. Heraclius, having 
plundered the rich palace of Dastagherd,® together with 
several Jess splendid royal residences, and having on 
the 10th of January encamped within twelve miles of 
the Nahy-wan,* and leant from the commander of the 
Armenian contingent, whom he sent forward to recon- 
noitre, that the canal was impassable, came to the con- 
clusion that his expedition had reached its extreme 
limit, and that prudence required him {o commence his 
retreat. The season had been, it would scem, excep- 
tionally mild,® and the passes of the mountains were 
still open; but it was to be expected that in a few 
weeks they would be closed by the snow, which always 
falls heavily during some portion of the winter, Tlera- 
clius, therefore, like Julian,® having come within sight 
of Ctesiphon, shrank from the idea of besioging it, and, 





1 That the ‘River Arba’ of 
Theophanes represents the Nahr 
wan canal is sufficiently cloar: 1, 
from the letter of Heiaclius in the 
Paschal Chronicle, whore tho form 
given is Nap@dv (p. 400, A); and 
2, from Magondi fral. ii, p, 227), 
whore the invading army is said to 
have penotrated to Nahrewdn. 

2 Theophan. p, 270, A. 

§ Among the trensmes of the 
palace aro enumerated aloes, raw 
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bioidered coverlets, and bullion. 
Most of these things were burnt 





ns being too heavy to enry off, 
Tn tho paradise attached to the 
passe ware found lions and tigers, 
kept for the purpose of being hunted, 
ostriches, gazelles, wild nasoa, pen- 
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4 Theophan, p. 270, B, 
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® Seo above, pp, 217 et sega, 
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content with the punishment that he had inflicted on 
his enemy by wasting and devastation, desisted from 
his expedition, and retraced his steps. In his retreat 
he was more fortunate than his great predecessor. The 
defeat which he had inflicted on the main army of the 
Persians paralysed their energies, and it would seem 
that his retum march was unmolested. We reached 
Siazurus (Shehrizur) early in February,! Barzan (Bero- 
zeh) probably on the ist of March,? and on the 11th 
of March Canzaca,® where he remained during the rest 
of the winter. 

Chosroés had escaped ® great danger, but he had 
incurred a terrible disgrace. He had fled before his 
adversary without venturing to give him battle. He 
had seen palace after palace destroyed, and had lost 
tho magnificent, residence where he had held his court 
for the last four-and-twenty years. The Romans had 
recovered 300 standards,‘ trophies gained in the nume- 
rous victories of his early years, They had shown 
themselves able to penetrate into the heart of his 
empire, and to retire without suffering any loss. Suill, 
had he possessed a moderate amount of prudence, Chos- 
rots might even now have surmounted the perils of his 
position, and have terminated his reign in tranquillity, if 
not in glory. Heraclius was anxious for peace,’ and 
willing Lo grant il on reasonable conditions, He did not 
aim at conquests, and would have been contented at 


1 Theophon. p. 270, O, for it was March when he reached 
9 Tleraclius ort Shebrizur on} Berozeh. (rg Mapripy poet iby 
February 24 (Chron. Pasch, p. 400, | ste xwpiov Aeydpevoy Baphiv. Theo- 
©), The distenos from Shebrigur } phan. 1s.c.) 
to Berozoh (or Banneh) is usually | % Chron, Pasch, p. 401, O, D, 
reokoned at four days’ much (Geo-| 4 Theywere found in'the palaceat 
graph, Journal, vol. x. p. 08); but | Dastagherd (Thenphan. ?. 268, B), 
Horaclius appears to have occupied | * Ibid. p. 270, A. 
five days in traversing the distance, 
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any time with the restoration of Egypt, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, The Persians generally were weary of 
the war, and would have hailed with joy almost any, 
terms of accommodation.’ But Chosroés was obstinate; 
he did not know how to bear the frowns of fortune ; 
the disasters of the late campaign, instead of bending 
his spirit, had simply exasperated him, and he vented 
upon his own subjects the ill-humour which the suc- 
cesses of his enemies had provoked. ‘Lending a too 
ready car lo a whispered slander, he ordered the exe- 
cution of Shahy-Barz, and thus mortally offended that 
general, to whom the despatch was communicated by 
the Romans.” He imprisoned the officers who had been 
defeated by, or had fled before Heraclius! Several 
other tyrannical acts are alleged against him;* and it 
is said® that he was contemplating the setting aside of 
his legitimate successor, Sirods, in favour of a younger 
son, Merdasas, his offspring by his favourite wife, the 
Christian Shivin,? when a rebellion broke out against 
his authority. Gurdanaspa,’ who was in command 
of the Persian troops at Ctesiphon, and twenty-two 
nobles of importance,’ including two sons of Shahr- 


1 Theophan., p, 270, A. 


obtains no support fiom the Oriontal 
2 Thid. p. 260, 0, D. 


writers, Tabari makes Sivods tho 


8 Mivkhond, p, 407; Tabaii, vol. 
ii, p. 828, 

+ Tie is said to have put man 
of the imprisoned officors to death 
(Tabari, 1.8.¢,), to have imprisoned 
his sons axd forbidden them to 
marry (ibid.), to have mutilated 
Meidanshah, governor of Zabulistan 
Gibid. p. 881), &e, Compare also 
Magoudi, vol. ti, pp, 226-6, 

* Theophan, p. 270, 0, 

® Gibbon speaks of Sirces as 
‘glo ying in the rankc_and morit of 
his mother? Sha’ (Shirin); but 
this contradicts Theophanes, and 





son of Main, daughter of the Bm- 
poror Maurico (vol. ii, p. 882), 
whom he distinguishes from Shinn 
(pp. 804, 828, &e.), Mirkhond says 
that Sirods, after tho death of his 
father, foll in Jove with Shixin, and 
roams certainly not to regard her 
as his mother (p. 406). 

7 This is the form of the name 
found in the letter of Ifornclius 
(Chron, Pasoh, p 398, D),  ‘Theo- 
phanes changes £ into Gundabunas 
(p. 270, O, D), 

8 Theophan, p, 271, B. 
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Barz,' embraced the cause of Siro#s, and seizing Chos- 
rots, who meditated flight,? committed him to ‘the 
House of Darkness,’ a strong place where he kept his 
money Here he was confined for four days, his 
gaolers allowing him daily a morsel of bread and a 
small quantity of water; when he complained of hun- 
ger, they told him, by his son’s orders, that he was 
welcome io satisfy his appetite by feasting upon his 
treasures. The oflicers whom he had confined were 
allowed free access to his prison, where they insulted 
him and spat upon him. Merdasas, the son whom 
he preferred, and several of his other children, were 
brought into his presence and put to death before his 
eyes. After suffering in this way for four days, he was 
at last, on the fifth day from his arrest (February 28), 
put to death in some cruel fashion, perhaps, like St. 
Sebastian, by being transfixed with arrows.t Thus 
perished miserably the second Chosrots, after having 
reigned thirty-seven years® (A.D, 591-628), a just but 
tardy Nemesis overtaking the parricide. 

The Oriental writers represent the second Chosroés 
as amonarch whose character was originally admirable, 
but whose good disposition was gradually corrupted by 
the possession of sovercign power. ‘Parviz,’ says 
Mirkhond,’ ‘holds a distinguished rank among the 
kings of Persia through the majesty and firmness of 


1 Theophan, 1c. jails us ws 272, A) that he had 

2 Gon, Pasal, lac. $ Theophan, | b hy ar.ows, Cafdeucey 
p. 271, D, De as ae a reas 

§ Lladyuuow adriv de roy olkay | IL. is generally given 
roi audrovg, dv abrig dytpwory tx thirty mnie years Etnbat, yol, ii, 
vtou ertrag ig dadbeaiy xpnpdrwy, | p. 882; Mirkhond, 1B 407 Euty~ 
(Theophan, Lee) 4 chius, vol ii, p 2 23 oudi, 

4 Tleraclius says (Pasch, Chron, | vol. it, p, 282) ; but this ae er 1g 

309, A) that Sirots destroyed | reached by rec! oning tohimthoreign 
thie futher by a most cruel death | of Bahram Chobin (Vafubran VL). 
(woordry baviry), Theophanes| ° Histoire des Sesuniten p- 401, 
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‘his government, the wisdom of his views, and his 
intrepidity in carrying them out, the size of his army, 
the amount of his treasure, the flourishing condition 
of the provinces during his reign, the security of the 
highways, the prompt and exuct obedience which he 
enforced, and his unaltcrable adherence to the plans 
which he once formed.’ It is impossible that these 
praises can have been altogether undeserved; and we 
are bound to assign to this monarch, on the authority 
of the Orientals, a vigour of administration, a strength 
of will, and a capacity for governing, not very com- 
monly possessed by princes born in the purple. To 
these merits we may acd a certain grandeur of soul, 
and power of appreciating the beautiful and the mag- 
nificent, which, though not uncommon in the Hast, did 
not characterise many of the Sassanian sovereigns. The 
architectural remains of Chosrois, which will be noticed 
in a future chapter, the descriptions which have come 
down to us of his palaces at Dastagherd! and Canzaca,? 
the accounts which we have of his treasures,? his court,* 


1 Theophanes, p, 268, B, OC, 
Compera above, p. 524, 

4 Tho most remarkable fontiue of 
tho palace at Canzaca was a domed 
building, the ceiling of which was 
ommmented with representations 
of the sun, moon, and stus, whilo 
below was an image of the monarch, 
seated, and attonded by mossengoia 
bearing wands of office, A ma- 
chinery was attached, by which 
yein and thuader could be imitated 
(Codronus, p. 412; Tzetzes, Chiliad. 
ili, 66), 

5 Tho treasures found by the 
Romans in the palace of Dastagherd 
have heen aleady cnumeiated 
(supia, p.524,note*), The Orientala 
say that thg palace was suppor ted, 
on forty thousand colurhns of silver, 
adorned by thirty thousand 1ich 





hangings upon tho walls, and fur- 
thor ornamented by a thousand 
glues susponded fiom the 100f 
D'tLerbolot, Bibl, Ortentale, tom, 
iii, p, 480), Among othor tronsines 
possessod by Parviz, ‘Labari notices 
a throne of gold, callod Tahdis, 
supported on feet which swore 
rubies, 2 napkin which would not 
burn, and a ciown onriched with 0 
thousand pone, each xs big as an 
°gg (Cla onigue, vol. ii, pp. 804-5), 

ecording to ‘Taba, Chosroes 
IL, maintained for the use of hia 
court 1,000  eldphants, 12,000 
white camols, 50,000 horses, mules, 
and asses, of which 8,000 were kept 
for his own iiding, and 12,000 
female domestics, of whom a con- 
siderable number were slaves (ibid. 
p, 805), Magoudi (vol, ii, p, 280-2) 
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his seraglio,! aven his seals,? transcend ail that is known 
of any other monarch of his ling. The employment of 
Byzantine sculptors and architects, which his works are 
thought to indicate, implies an appreciation of artistic 
excellence very rare among Orientals, But against these 
merits must be set a number of most serious moral de- 
fects, which may have been aggravated as time went on, 
but of which we see something move than the germ, even 
while he was still a youth, The murder of his fathey was 
perhaps a state necessity, and he may not have com- 
manded it, or have been accéssory to it before the fact ;8 
but his ingratitude towards his uncles, whom he deli- 
berately put to death, is wholly unpardonable, and 
shows him to have been cruel, selfish, and utterly with- 
out natural affection, even in the earlier portion of his 
reign. In war he exhibited neither courage nor con- 
al ee 


gives him 50,000 hmsea and 1,100 | the legend ‘ Coleiity,’ used for 
elephants, whitor than snow, some | letters sant by post.” ‘The fowth, 
of thom elevon cubits high, and all {a gold iing with a pink ruby, had 
accustomed to Imecl at tho sight of | the legond ‘Riches ‘aie the sonce 
the king! Minkhond isisea tho | of piospority,’ It was improssed 
number of the clephants to 1,200, upon letters of giace. ‘The Atth 
making the camols 12,000, and tho | soal, a rod ruby, bore tho legaud 
horses 60,000 (p, 404), ‘ Khureh va Khorvrem’ or ‘Splendour 
1 Tho numbor of his concubines | and Prosperity,’ and was impressed 
was 8,000, aceon ding 10 somo writers | upon the chests whoiem fieasme 
(Gibbon, Deoline and Fall, vol. v. | was stored, Tho sixth, made of 
Pp. 895), 12,000 according to others | Chinese hon, boro tho emblem of 
(Mitkhond, p, 404; Labari, vol. ii, | an eagle, and was used to seal 
p, 805), letters addiessed to forcign kings, 
’ Magoudi says (vol. ii, pp, | The seventh was & bézonrd, bearing 
228-0) that Parviz (berwiz) had | on it a fly, It whs impressed on 
nine seals of office, ‘Tha first was meats, medicines, and perfumes re- 
a diamond ring with o ruby conte, | saved for the king’s ‘Use. ‘The 
hening the porlinit, name, an eighth, 2 penl (1), boie the em- 
titles of the monaich, Tt was|blem of a pig’s head, and was 
used for despatches and diplomas, placed on persons condemned to 
The socond, aleo o ring, waa | death, and on death-wananis. The 
cornclian, set in gold, with tho‘l ninth was an non ing, which the 
legend ‘ KhorassaneKhurchy which ing took with him to the bath, 
wna used for the State archives,| * See above, p, 472, * 
Tho third was an onyx ring with 


MM 
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duct; all his main military successes were due to his 
generals ; and in his later years he seems never volun- 
tarily to have exposed himself to danger. In suspect- 
ing his generals, and il-using them while living, he 
only followed the traditions of his house 3 but the in- 
sults offered to the dead body of Shahén, whose only 
fault was that he had suffered a defeat, were unusual 
and outrageous. The accounts given of his seragiio 
imply cither gross sensualism or extreme ostentation ; 
perhaps we may be justified in inclining to the more 
lenient view, if we take into consideration the faithful 
attachment which he exhibited towards Shirin? The 
eruelties which disgraced his later years are wholly 
without excuse ; but in the act which deprived him of 
his throne, and brought him to a miserable end—his 
preference of Merdasas as his successor—he exhibited 
no worse fault than an amiable weakness, a partiality 
towards the son of a wife who possessed, and seems to 
have deserved,® his affection. : 

The coins of the second Chosro’s are numerous in 
the extreme,* and present several peculiarities. The 
ordinary type has, on the obverse, the king’s head in 
profile, covered by a tiara, of which the chief ornament 
is a crescent and star between two outstretched wings. 
The head ig surrounded by,a double pearl bordering, 
outside of which, in the margin, are three crescents 





1 Supra, pp. ALO, 460, &c, by Siroes after his fathor's denth, 
2 The Byzantines ngiee with tho | She mado it a condition of hor 
Onientnls in making Chosi oes faith- loo naonting, that she should be 
* ful to Shitin to tho last. Tabari, jal lowed first to visit the Lomb of 
yol,'ti, pp. 820, 880, &e. ; Magoudi, Choarots, Taving obtained _pet- 
*vol, ii, p. 2825 Theophanes, p. 270, mission, sho entered the building 
* 0, D.) _ Tabai oven represents | and olaoned hovel. 
him a3 having had no commeico 4 Soo Moidtmann in tho Zeitschr tt 
with ang other woman (p. 886), der deutschen morgentdndischon Ge- 
s. 8 Aecording to Mirkhond (p. | sellsohaft, vol. viii, pp. 111-140, 
406), Shirin was sought in marriage | and vol, ai. pp. 88-44. : 





ee Eel 
ct 
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and stars, The legend is Khusrut afzud, with a mono- 
gram of doubiful meaning! The reverse shows the 
usual fire altar and supporters, in a rude form, enclosed 
by a triple pearl bordering, In the margin, outside 
the bordering, are four crescents and stars. The legend 
is merely the regnal year anc a mint-mark, Thirty- 
four mint-marks? have been ascribed to Chosroés II. 





COIN or citosroiis 1. 


A rarer and more curious type of coin,’ belonging to 
this monarch, presents on the obverse the front face of 





RARE COIN OF CHasRors I, 


the king, surmounted by a mural crown, having the 


. .? Mordtmann conjectures that | vol, aii, p. 88 ef segg, 
the monogram xepresonts the name | ° This coin has fon represented 
of God, and connects it with tho rest | by Mordtmana (No. 723), by 
of the legend, regarding the moaning | Longpérier (ALédailles des Sasscnides, 
of the whole as‘ May Gad inerenss | pl, at, No. 8), and others, The 
Chosroes!’ (Zeitachryt, vol. xii. p. | above woodcut is taken fram Long- 

8, périer's work, 

2 Thid, vol, viii, p, 111 ef segg.; 
wud “ 


' 


\ 
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slar and crescent between outstretched wings at top. 
The legend is Khusrui malkan malka—afzud. * Chos- 
rots, king of kings—inercase (be his)’ The reverse 
has a head like that of a woman, also fronting the 
spectator, and wearing a band enriched with pearls . 
across the forehead, above which the hair gradually 
converges to a point. A head very similar to this is 
found on Indo-Sassanian coins) Otherwise we might 
have supposed that the uxorious monarch had wished 
to circulate among his subjects the portrait of his 
beloved Shirin, 


¢ 
4 Soo Thomas in Niunisnatto Chrontole for 1878, p, 242, 
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‘CHAPTER XXV. 


Accession of Strots, or Kobad, IT, Ilis Letter to Horaclius, Peuco made 
with Rome, Terms of the Peace, General Popularity of the now 
Reign, Dissatisfaction of Shahr-Barz, Kobad, by the advies of the 
Lorsian Lords, murders his Brothers, His Sisters reproach him with 
their Death, He falls into low spirits and dies, Pestilence in his 
Reign, IZis Coins. Accession of Artaverves III. Revolt of Shahr- 
Barz, Reign of Shahr-Barz, Tis Murder. Reign of Purandocht, 
Rapid Succession of Pretenders, Accession of Isdigerd IIT, 


*Kobades, regno prosfectus, justitiam pro so tulit, eb injuriam qua oppressa 
fuorat amovit’—LEoryentus, Annales, vol, ii, p. 262. 


Srroiis, or Kobad the Second, as he is more properly 
termed,! was proclaimed king on the 25th of Febru- 
ary,” A.D. 628, four days before the murder of his 
father. According to the Oriental writers,’ he was 
very unwilling to put his father to death, and only gave 
a reluctant consent to his execution on the representa- 
tions of his nobles that it was a state necessity. His 
first care, afier this urgent matter had been settled, 
was to make overtures of peace to Heraclius, who, 
having safely crossed the Zagros mountains,* was win- 
tering at Carizaca. The letter which he addressed to 
the Roman Iimperor on the occasion is partially 
extant; but the formal and officlal tone which it 


‘ Kobad (Kavat) is the form 

w found in the superscription of the 
etter, written by the king himself 
to Heraclius (Pasch, Chon, p. 402, 
B), It likewise apponrs, together 
with Firuz, upon the king's coing, 
Heraclius himself (Puseh, Chron, 
p 401, ©), Eutychius (dnpales, 
Vol, ii, p. 252), Magoudi (Prairios 
Or, vol. ii, p, 282), Mirkhond 


(Histoire des Sassanides, », 407), and 
the Armenian writers (Patkanian 
in Journal Asiatique for 1866, pp. 
216-7) have both names, Tabari 
(vol. ii, pp, 827-847) uses the 
name Siroés (Shiroui) only. 

* Paseh, Chron. p. 298, D. 

8 Tabari, vol. it, pp. 388-846 ; 
Minkhond, p. 408, 

* See above, p. 626, 
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breathes renders it a somewhat disappointing docu- 
ment. Kobad begins by addressing Ileraclius as his 
brother, and giving him the epithet of ‘most clement,’ ! 
thus assuming his pacific disposition, We then de- 
clares, that, having been elevated to the throne by the ¢ 
especial favour of God, he has resolved to do his utmost 
to benefit and serve the entire human race. Ile has 
therefore commenced his reign by throwing open the 
prison doors, and restoring liberty to all who were 
detained in custody.? With the same object in view, 
he is desirous of living in peace and friendship with 
the Roman emperor and state, as well as with all 
other neighbouring nations and kings, Assuming that 
his accession will be pleasing to the emperor, he has 
sent Phak, one of his privy councillors, to express the 
love and friendship that he feels towards his brother, 
and lear the terms upon which peace will be granted 
him? The reply of Heraclius is lost; but we are able ' 
to gather from a short summary which has been pre- 
served,* as well as from the subsequent course of 
events, that it was complimentary and favourable ; that 
it expressed the willingness of the emperor to bring 
the war to a close, and suggested terms of accommoda- 4 
tion that were moderate and equitable. The exact y 











1 VG tepwrdryy Baad ‘Popaion, 
Pasoh, Chron, p. 402, B, 

2 Compare aban vol, ii, p, 840, 
and Theophan. p. 271, D. 

$ The mnutilution of Kobad’s 
letter in the Vatican MS, renders 
tho sense of this last passage some- 
what doubtful, 

4 Nicophorus gives tho following 
as the main purport of Toaclius’ 
reply :-—Toraclius wiole bnek to 
Shods, Malling him his son, qnd 


saying that it had nover been his | B.) 


wish to deprive any ling of his 





1oyal state, not oven Chonots; 
whom, if ho had beon completely 
victorious, ho would have replaced 
upon the throno, notwithstanding 
all the haim that ho had done both 
to tho Romans and the Porsians. 
But THenvon had decided otherwise, 
and to prevent futher dieaster, hat 
punishod Chosiobs aa he dosorved, 
and opened to himself and Siroes 


the way of reconciliation.” (De- 


Rebus post Maurictum gestts, p. 14, 


y 
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formulating of the treaty seems to have been left to 
Eustathius, who, after Heraclius had entertained Pheak 
royally for nearly a week,! accompanied the ambassador 
on his return to the Persian court. 

The general principle upon which peace was con- 
cluded was evidently the status quo ante bellum. Persia 
was to surrender Iigypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Western Mesopotamia, and any other conquests that 
she might have made from Rome, to recall her troops 
from them,’ and to give them back into the possession 
of the Romans. She was also to surrender all the 
captives whom she had carried off from the conquered 
countries ;° and, above all, she was to give back to the 
Romans the precious relic which had been taken from 
Jerusalem,‘ and which was believed on all hands to be 
the veritable cross whcreon Jesus Christ suffered death, 
As Rome had merely made inroads, but not conquests, 
she did not possess any territory to surrender; but she 
doubtless set her Persian prisoners free, and she made 
arrangements for the safe conduct and honourable 
treatment of the Persians, who evacuated Syria, Egypt, 
and Asia Minor, on their way to the frontier.6 The 
evacuation was al once commenced; and the wood of 
the cross, which had been carefully preserved by the 
Persian queen, Shixin,? was restored, In the next 
year’ Feraclius mide a grand pilgrimage to Jerusa- 


1 From Apiil 8 to Apil 8, (See 


phan, 1s, 
the letter of [Teraclius to the Senate 


5 The enfe conduct ofthe Persians 


in the Paschal Chronicle, p. 401, 
O, D.) 


"2 The recall of the troops ia] O 


proved by Theophanes (p. 272, 0), 
who assigns it to the flat year of 
Siroes, The recall implies the sur- 
vender, 

§ Theophan, p, 272, B. 

4 Kenn p. 14, O; Theo- 


was entrusted to Theodore, brother 
of ITeraclius (Lheophan, p. 272, 


% So Gibbon in a note (Declme 
and Fall, vol. y. 414); but I do 
not lnow his authority. 

7 Theophan. p. 278, .B, C; Ce- 
drenus, p, 420, A. 
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lem, and replaced the holy relic in the shvine from 
which it had been taken. 

Tt is said that princes are always popular on their 
coronation day. Kobad was certainly no exception to 
the general rule.' Ilis subjects rejoiced at the termi- 
nation of a war which had always been a scrious drain 
on the population, and which latterly had brought ruin 
and desolation upon the hearths and homes of thou- 
sands. The gencral emptying of the prisons was an 
act that cannot be called statesmanlike; but it had a 
specious appearance of liberality, and was probably 
viewed with favour by the mass of the people, A still 
more popular measure must have been the complete 
remission of taxes with which Kobad inaugurated his 
reign ®—a remission which, according to one authority, 
was to have continued for three years, had the gener- 
ous prince lived so long. In addition to these some- 
what questionable procecdings, Kobad adopted also a 
more legitimate mode of securing the regard of his 
subjects by a careful administration of justice? and a 
mild treatment of those who had been the victims of 
his father's severities, Ile restored to their former 
rank the persons whom Chosrods had degraded or 
imprisoned, and compensated them for their. injuries 
by a liberal donation of money.* 

Thus far all seemed to promise well for the new 
reign, which, though it had commenced under m- 
favourable auspices, bid fair to be tranquil and pros- 
perous. In one quarter only was there any indication 
of coming troubles, Shahr-Barz, the great general, 


1 See Tatyohiue, Annales, vol. ii. | 1.8.c. 
if 252; Tahari, vol. ii, p. 846;] * Moyso do Kaghank, Lao. 
Mirkhond, 9, 409; Moyse de Kag-| { Mirkhond, p, 400; Hutych, 1.0. 
hank, 1, 12; &, 5 ‘Labari, Lac, 

2 Tabnri, 1ac.; utyoh, Ann, 
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whose life Chosrogs had attempted shortly before his 
own death,! appears to have been dissatisfied. with the 
terms on which Kobad had concluded peace with 
Rome; and there is even reason to believe that he con- 
trived to impede and delay the full execution of the 
treaty.? He held under Kobad the government of the 
western provinces,’ and was at the head of an army 
which numbered sixty thousand men? Kobad treated 
him with marked favour ; but still he occupied a position 
almost beyond that of a subject, and one which could 
not fail to render him an object of fear and suspicion, 
For the present, however, though he may have nur- 
tured ambitious thoughts, he made no movement, but 
bided his time, remaining quietly in his province, and 
cultivating friehdly relations with the Roman emperor. 

Kobad had not becn seated on the throne many 
months when he consented to a deed by which his 
character for justice and clemency was seriously com- 
promised, if not wholly lost, This was the general 
massacre of all the other sons of Chosroés II., his own 
brothers or half-brothers—a numerous body, amounting 
to forty according 1o the highest estimate, and to fif- 
teen according to the lowest. We are not told of any 


5 Nicephorus, De Rebus post 
Maurieium, p. 16, A, B. 

® Mirkhond makes the number 
fifteen (p, 400), Tabari_ sistecn 


1 See ‘Above, p. 626, 

9 Sopéds, the Armenian historinn, 
distinctly asserts that Shaby-Varaz 
(Shahr-Barz) refused to evacuate 


the Roman territory at the com- 
mand of Kobad, (See Patkanian 
in Journ, <Astatique for 1866, 
216.) The nanative of Nicephoius 
(De Rebus post Mam iciun, p. 16) 
implies that the evacuation was 
not complete till Shahy-Baiz be- 
came king of Persia. 

$ Shals-Barz is called by Euty- 
chius ‘ prefectus limitum occiden- 
talium’ (Annales, vol, ii, p, 252), 

4 Tabaal, vol. ii, p, 847, 


(vol. ii, p, 846), the Modjmel- 
al-Tewnrikh sovonteen, Eutychius 


p. | eighteen (Annales, vot. ii. p, 252), 


Thomas of Mmaga (ap, Asseman, 
Bibl, Or, vol. iit p. bay twonty- 
four, the Armenian writes forty 
(Patkaman in Journ, Astatique for 
1866, p, 215), Thomas of Maraga 
ascribes the magsncie to a Oliris- 
tian, named Samatas, who acted 
without the knowledge of Kobad. 
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circumstances of peril to justify the deed, or even ac- 
count for it, There have been Oriental dynasties, where 
such a wholesale murder upon the accession of a sove- 
reign has been a portion of the established system of go- 
vernment, and others where the milder but little less 
revolting expedient has obtained of blinding all the 
brothers of the reigning prince; but neither practice 
was in vogue among the Sassanians ; and we look vainly 
for the reason which caused an act of the kind to be 
resorted to at this conjuncture. Mirkhond! says that 
Firuz, the chief minister of Kobad, advised the deed; 
but even he assigns no motive for the massacre, unless 
a motive is implied in the statement that the brothers 
of Kobad were ‘all of them distinguished by their talents 
and their merit.’ Politically speaking, the measure 
might have becn harmless, had Kobad enjoyed a long 
reign, and left behind him a number of sons, But as 
it was, the rash act, by almost extinguishing the race 
of Sassan, produced troubles which greatly helped to 
bring the empire into a condition of hopeless exhaustion 
and weakness. 

While thus destroying all his brothers, Kobad al- 
lowed his sisters to live. Of these there were tivo, 
still unmarried, who resided in the palace, and. had free 
access to the monarch, Their names wore Purandocht 
and Azcrmidocht, Purandocht being the elder. Bitterly 
grieved at the loss of their kindred, these two prin- 
cesses rushed into the royal presence, and reproached 
the king with words that cut him to the soul. ‘Thy 
‘ambition of ruling,’ they said? ‘has induced thee to 
‘kill thy father and thy brothers, Thou hast accom- 
‘ plished thy purpose within the space of three or four 


1 Histoire des Sussunides, p. 400, 4 See Tabari, vol. ii. p. 847. 
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‘inonths. Thou hast hoped thereby to preserve thy 
‘ power for ever. Even, however, if thou shouldst live 
‘long, thou must die at last. May God deprive thee 
‘of the enjoyment of this royalty!’ His sisters’ words 
sank deep into the king’s mind. He acknowledged 
their justice, burst into tears, and fling his crown on 
the ground.t After this he fell into a profound melan- 
choly, ceased to care for the exercise of power, and in 
a short time died. His death is ascribed by the Orien- 
tals to his mental sufferings; but the siatement of a 
Christian bishop throws some doubt on this romantic 
story. Eutychius, Patriarch of Alexandria, tells us that, 
before Kobad had reigned many months, the plague 
broke out in his country. Vast numbers of his sub- 
jects died of it; and among the victims was the king 
himself? who perished after a reign which is variously 
estimated at six, seven, eight, and eighteen months.’ 
There seems to be no doubt that a terrible pesti- 
lence did afflict Persia at this period. The Arabian 
writers are here in agreement with Eutychius of Alex- 
andria,* and declare that the malady was of the most 
aggravated character, carrying off one-half, or at any 


* rate one-third, of the inhabitants of the provinces which 


were affected, and diminishing the population. of Persia 
by several hundreds of thousands.’ Scourges of this 
kind are of no rare occurrence in the East; and the 
return of a mixed multitude to Persia, under circum- 


+ } Mirkhond, 1,6,c, 

® Qutychius, Annales, vol, ii, 
p. 262. 

5 Sépéds, the Armenian writer, 
says that Kobad II. reigned six 
months (Patkanian in J. Astatique 
foy 1866, p. 216); Tabari makes 
him reign ‘seven months in all’ 
(1.8.0); Hutychius (18.0) eight 


months; so algo Mirkhond (1.ac.) ; 
Magoudi alone gives him, in ac- 
eoidance with his coins, a reign 
exceeding a year, He makes Ko~ 
bad reign eighteon months (Prairies 
d'Or, vol, ii, p, 283), 

4 Butychius, Ls e, 

5. Magoudi, vol, ii. p. 282, 
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stances involving privation, from the cilies of Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Palestine, was well calculated to 
engender such a calamity. 

The reign of Kobad TT, appears from his coins to 
have lasted above a year+ IIe ascended the throne in 
February, a.D, 628; he probably died about July,” 
AD, 629. The coins which are attributed to him 
resemble in their principal features those of Chosrots IT. 
and Artaxerxes TII., but are without wings, and have 
the legend Kavat-Firuz, The bordering of pearls is 
single on both obverse and reverse, but the king 
wears a double pearl negklace, The eye is large, and. 
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‘A COIN OF ARTAXHRXES II, 


the hair more carefilly marked than had been usual 
since the lime of Sapor IZ. 





1 Thomas in Mumismatio Chront- 
ele for 1878,0p, 260; Mordtmaun 
in the Zeitechraft, vol. vill, p, 141, 

2 The eighteen months of Ma- 


gondi would not bo complete until 
Auguat 28; but they were pro- 
bably incomplete, 
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At the death of Kobad the crown fell to his son, 
Artaxerxes IIT., a child of seven,’ or (according to 
others) of one year only, The nobles who proclaimed 

“him took care to place him under the direction of a 
governor or regent, and appointed to the ollice a cer- 
tain Mihr-Hasis, who had been the chief purveyor of 
Kobad.? Mihr-Hasis is said to have ruled with justice 
and discretion; but he was not able to prevent the 
occurrence of those troubles and disorders which in 
the East almost invariably accompany the sovereignty 
of a minor, and render the task of a regent a hard one. 
Shahr-Barz, who had scarcely condescended to comport 
himself as a subj ect under Kobad, saw in the accession 
of a boy, and in the near extinction of the race of 
Sassan, an opportunity of gratifying his ambition, and 
at the same time of avenging the wrong which had 
been done him by Chosrots, Before committing 
himself, however, to the perils of rebellion, he nego- 
tiated with Heraclius, and secured his alliance and, 
support by the promise of certain advantages, The 
friends met at Heraclea® on the Propontis, Shahr- 
Barz undertook to complete the evacuation of Egypt, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, which he had delayed hitherto, 
and promised, if he were successful in his enterprise, to 
pay Heraclius a large sum of money as compensation 
for Hie injuries inflicted on Rome during the recent 
war.4 Heraclius conferred on Nicetas, the son of 
Shahr-Barz, the title of ‘Patrician,’ consented to a mar- 
riage between Shahr-Barz’s daughter, Nikd, and his 


+ So Tabari (vol. ii, p. 847), | dignity of purveyors a Oriental 
Magoudi (vol. ii, R 288), and Mie | cots, soo 1 Ikings, iv, 7~10, 
khond (p, 400). ‘Tabari notes that | 8 See Patlanim - ia Journ. 
some necounts said he was only one Asiatique for 1868, yp. 2y 
year old. phorus, De Rebus post 

* Taobari, Lac On the high Maurisien, p 16, A, 
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own son, Theodosius, and accepted Gregoria, the 
daughter of Nicctas, and grand-daughter of Shahr- 
Barz, as a wife for Constantine, the heir to the em. 
piret He also, it is probable, supplicd Shahr-Barz 
with a body of troops,’ io assist him in his slruggle 
with Artaxerxes and Mihv-TIasis. 

Of the details of Shahr-Barz’s expedition we know 
nothing, He is said to have marched on Ctesiphon 
with an army of sixty thousand mon ;? to have taken 
the city, put to death Artaxerxes, Mihr-ITasis, and a 
number of the nobles,4 and then seized the throne, 
We are not told what resistance was made by the 
monarch in possession, or how ib was overcome, or 
even whether there was a battle, It would scem cer- 
tain, however, that the contest was brief, The young 
king was of course powerless; Mihr-IIasis, though 
well-meaning, must have been weak; Shahy-Barz had 
all the ryde strength of the animal whose name he 
bore,’ and had no scruples about using his strength to the 
utmost. The murder of a child of.two, or at the most 
of eight, who could have done no ill, and was legiti- 
mately in possession of the throne, must be pronounced 
a brutal act, and one which sadly tarnishes the fir 
fame, previously unsullied, of one of Persie’s greatest 
generals, , 

Tt was easy to obtain the crown, under the cireum- 
stances of the time; but it was not so easy'to keep 
what had been wrongfully gained, Shahr-barz enjoyed 
the royal “authority less than two months.’ During 


1 Nicephorus, De Rebus post, ® Bar-hebrrous eaplaing the namo 
Maun istim, p. 16, B, Shaby-Baiz as equivalont to Asie 

® So the Armenians. (Patka~ | daro, ‘wild boar,’ Mirkhond sooms 
nian, lao, to approve the derivation (22statre 
+ © Tabory 1a.c, des Savsanides, p. 410), 

4 Thid. Gompare Mirkhond, p.|  * Mirlhond (p. 411) and Tabari 
410 (vol. li, p. 849) give Shahw-Rara p 


{ 
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this period he completed the evacuation of the Roman 
provinces occupied by Chosroés IL, restored perhaps 
some portions of the true cross which had ‘been kept 
back by Kobad,! and sent an expeditionary force 
against the Khazars who had invaded Armenia, which 
was completely destroyed by the fierce barbarians,? 
He is said by the Armenians® to have married Puran- 
docht, the eldest daughter of Chosrots, for the purpose 
of strengthening his hold on the crown; but this at- 
tempt to conciliate his subjects, if it was really made, 
proved unsuccessful. Ere he had been king for two 
months, his troops mutinied, drew their swords upon 
him, and killed him in the open court before the palace,* 
Having so done, they ticd a cord to his feet and dragged. 
his corpse through the streets of Ctesiphon, making pro- 
clamation everywhere as follows:—-‘ Whoever, not being 
‘of the blood-royal, seats himsolf upon the Persian 
‘ throne, shall share the fate of Shahr-Barz.’ They then 
elevated to the royal dignity the princess Purandocht,5 
the first female who had ever sat in the seat of Cyrus. 
The rule of a woman was ill calculated to restrain 
the turbulent Persian nobles. Two instances had now 
proved that a mere noble might ascend the throne of 
the son of Babek; and a fatal fascination was exer- 
ciséd on the grandees of the kingdom by the examples 
of Bahvam-Chobin® and Shahr-Barz, Pretenders sprang 





reign of forty daya; Magondi (vol. | for 1866, p, 222, 
ii p. 288) and Lheophanes (p. 278, | * Tabnri, vol, ii, i 848, Com- 
D) of two months. Some authors ; pare Mukhond, p. 411, 
only allowed him twenty days.| > Tabari, lsc. Mirkhond, Lec, 
‘Markhond, lac.; Magoudi, lsc.) | Magoudi (vol. ii, p, 283) males 

“2 By this supposition we may | Chosioes, son of Kobad, succeed 
pest reconcile Theophanes (p. 279, | Shahr-Barz, and icign three months, 
B) with Nicephoius (p. 10, A, a¢| Neat to this Ohomocs he places 
Jin.). Bowifin (2c. Puandocht). 

* Moyso do Kaghankr, ii, 16, ° See above, pp. 472-402, 

8 Patkanian in Jovrn., Asiatique 
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up in all quarters, generally asserting some connection, 
nearer or more remote, with the royal house, but rely- 
ing on the arms of their partisans, and still more on 
the weakness of the government, Tt is uncertain who- 
ther Purandocht died a natural death ;! her sister, 
Azermidocht, who reigned soon after her, was cortainly 
murdered? The crown passed rapidly from one noble 
to another, and im the course of the four or five years 
which immediately succeeded the death of Chosvods IT, 
it was worn by nine or ten different persons, Of 
these the greater number reigned but a few days or 
a few months; no actions are ascribed to them; and it 
seems unnecessary to weary the reader with their ob- 
scure names, or with the still more obscure question 
concerning the order of their succession.® It may be 
suspected that in some cases two or more were contom- 
porary, cxercising royal functions in different portions of 
the empire at the same time, Of none does the history 
or the fate possess any interest; and the modern his- 
torical student may well be content with the general 
Imowledge that for four years and a half aficr the 
death of Chosroés IT. the government was in the highest 
degree unsettled; anarchy everywhere provailed; the 





1 Tho shortness of her reign— 
soven months, according to ‘Iheo- 
phanes (p. 278, D), sixtoon months, 
according to Tabmi (vol. ii. p. 850) 
and Mirkhond (p. 412), eightoon 
montha, according to Magoudi (vol, 
ji, p, 288)—rpises tho suspicion of 

‘a violent death; of which, how- 
ever, thore is no direct evidence. 

9 Mirkhond. p. 415; Tabari, vol, 
i, p, 862; Tutychius, dnaales, vol, 
ii. P. 256, 

Tabari_ gives the ordor_ as 
follows :—Kohad, Artaxerxes III, 
Shahr-Bayz? Purandocht, Kushen- 
sadeh, Azermidocht, Choarots IIT,, 





Khordad-Chosrobs, Tiruz, and T'e- 
aulthzad-Chosrods (val. ii, pp. 886. 
368); Magondi, as Kobad, Ar 
taxorxes ITL., Shahy-Barz, Choarats 
TIL, Bouran (Purandocht), Virus 
Koshenshideh, Azormidocht, and 
Forhad-Khusrn (vol. ti, pp, 288-4) ; 
Butychins as Kobad, Artaxerxes 
TIL, Jorhan (=Shahy-Baz), Ohos 
vods IIL, Murla, Toshnashtadah, 
Arzmandocht, and Pharachorad- 
Choshya (dnnatea, vol, ii. pp 252- 
255), Mirkhond agroes in tho 
main with Tabari, but omits Khor- 
dad-Chosrois and Firuz (pp. 408~ 
415), 
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distracted kingdom was torn in pieces by the struggles 
of pretenders; and ‘every province, and almost each 
‘ city of Persia, was the scene of independence, of dis- 
‘cord, and of bloodshed.’ 
At length, in June,? av. 632, an end was put to 
the internal commotions by the election of a young 
prince, believed to be of the true blood of Sassan, in 
whose rule the whole nation acquiesced without much 
difficulty.® Yezdigerd’(or Isdigerd) the Third was the 
son of Shahriar® and the grandson of Chosro¢s I], He 
had been early banished from the Court,! and had been 
brought up in obscurity, his reyal birth being perhaps 
concealed, since if known it might have caused his 
destruction,” The place of his residence wag Istakr,® 
the ancient capital of Persia, but at this time a city of 
no great importance. Here he had lived unnoticed to 
the age of fifteen,® when his royal rank having some- 
how been discovered, and no other scion of the stock 





1 These me the words of Gibbon 
(Deohye and Fall, vol. v. p. 412), 
who hag in his mind the following 
passage of Eutychius:— Brant an- 
tom aflectus ipsorum diversi, costus 
divisi, ot ao mutud bellis Incessentes, 
uniuscujusqne term tractus, urbis, 
aut oppidi per totum regnum inco- 
lis vicinis suis bellum inferentibus; 
mangeruntque hoc statu urhes, vide- 
licot, rebus disgolutis, populo diviso, 
1egno corrupto, hominibusque inter 
se dissenfientibus octo (P) annos.’ 
(Annales, vol, ii, p. 256,) 

2 See Clinton, Fuasti Romani, 
vol, ii. p. 172, 

8 The Armenian writers speak of 
an ‘opposition to Isdigerd in the 
early part of his reign (Patkanian 
in the Jounal Asiatigue for 1860, 
p. 227); but reither the Arabs nor 
the Persians mention any. 

4 Shahriar is clealy the ‘ Salia- 


s NN 





rus’ of Theophanes, who accom 
pales Chosio’s, when he fled 
rom Ctesiphon to Seleucia (supra,“ 
p. 528, note °), 

8 ‘hia seems to bo the taifo ac- 
count, Itis given by Tubnri (#ol. 
ii, p. 828), Mirkhond (p, 416), and 
Mucoudi (vol. ii. p, 284), Euty~ 
chius (vol, ii. p. 256), and Elmacin 
(on Paguan, vol, ii, p, 799) make 

sdigerd III. the son of Oliosroes II, 

9 Tabmi, vol. ii. p. 880, 

7 Kobad II. would probably 
have put him to death, had he 
known of his existence, Chosrdes 
a. bckereeeareitt life on account 
of a‘prophecy (‘abari, p.°829), 

8 Fat, vol. it, as st) Mi- 
khond, p. 416, 

9 Rutychius, Annales, vol. ii. p. 
256; Taobari + (lac) mgkes him 
sixteen, 
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of Chosrods being known to exist, he was drawn forth 
from his retirement and invested with the sove- 
reignty. 

But the appointment of a sovereign in whose rule 
all could acquiesce came too late. While Rome and 
Persia, engaged in deadly struggle, had no thought for 
anything but how most to injure each other, a power 
began to grow up in an adjacent country, which had 
for long ages been despised and thought incapable of 
doing any harm to its neighbours. Mohammed, half 
impostor, half enthusiast, enunciated a doctrino, and 
by degrees worked out -a religion, which proved capa- 
ble of uniting in one the scattered tribes of the Arabian 
desert, while at the same time it inspired them with o 
confidence, a contempt for death, and a fanatic valour, 
that rendered them irresistible by the surrounding 
nations, Mohammed's career as prophet began while 
Heraclius and Chosroés II. were flying at each other's 
throals;! by the year of the death of Chosrods (A.D. 
628) he had acquired a strength greater than that of 
auy other Arab chiefs? two years later he challenged 
Rome to the combat. by sending a hostile expedition into 
Syria ;8 and before his death (A.D, 682) he was able to 
take the ficld at the head of 80,000 men.* During the 


1 Mohammed made his first con- 
yeits about AD, 614-617, when 
Chosnobs was geining his_grentest 
successes, (Seo Ockloy, Lstory of 
the Saracens, pp 14-10) 

9 ¢Mohammed,'says Ockley, “was 
now (4.D, 627) so well confirmed in 
his power that ho took upon him- 
self the authority of a king’ (p, 45) 
It seems to have beon in a.d, 628 
that he addressed letters to TTora- 
cliug, Qhosrovs, and others, ar- 
nouncing himself as ‘the apostle of 
God,’ ond calling upon thom to 
embrace his igion, Ohosrods 





toro tho lotter in picces; whore- 
upon Mohammed romarked, '1fe 
has tom wp his own kingdom’ 
(Labarl, vol, ti, p, 826), 

5 Ockloy, p. 62; Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, vol, vi, pp, 257-8, 

4 (Mahomot displayed his banner 
at tho head of ton thousnnd horse 
and twonty thousand foot’ (Gibbon, 
p 268), Dr, Smith remarks that 
‘thirty thousand ja tho lowest num- 
bor assignod s’ but he adds that ‘a 
large part deserted at tho com- 
menecement of the margh’ (p, 269, 
note *), 
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time of internal trouble in Persia, he procured the sub- 
mission of the Persian governor of the Yemen ;! as well 
as that of Al Mondar,? or Alamundarus, King of Bahrein, 
on. the west coast of the Persian Gulf? Isdigerd, upon 
his accession, found himself menaced by a power which 
had already siretched out one arm towards the lower 
Tiuphrates, while with the other it was seeking to grasp 
Syria and Palestine. The danger was imminent; the 
means of mecting it- insufficient, for Persia was ex- 
hausted by foreign war and internal contention ; ‘the 
monarch himself was but ill able to cope with the Arab 
chiefs, being youthful and inexperienced: we shall 
find, however, that he made a strenuous resistance. 
Though continually defeated, he prolonged the fight 
for nearly a score of years, and only succumbed finally 
when, to the hostility of open foes, was added the trea- 
chery of pretended friends and allies. ‘ 


1 Badean, or Badham, (Seo | fishery (Int, 26°, long, 60° 35°), was 
Oslley, p, 50, formorly given to that portion of 

3 The p. 61, Ockley saya that | tho mainland which lies directly 
Al Mondar ‘afterwards routed the | west of the upper part of the Per- 
Porsians and made a giont slaughter | sian Gulf. A. remnant of this use 
of them.’ will be found in Onrsten Niebuhr 

‘Ibid, p. 00, The term Bah- Dawistion do VArabie, p, 203, 
roin, which is now applied only to ; dud amps the map opp, p, 268), 
tho island colobiated for its pearl} + See below, p. 575. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Death of Mohammed and Collapses of Mohammedanism, Recovery under 
Abu-bekr, Conquest of the Kingdom of Tira Conquest of Obolla, 
Invasion of Mesopotamia, Battle of the Bridge—tho Avabs aufor a 
Reverse. Battle of Et Boweib---Mihran defeated by El Mothanna, 
Fvesh Effort made by Persia—Batile of Cacesia~-Defeut of the Porsians, 
Pause tn tho War, March of Saad on Clesiphon. Flight of Isdigord, 
Capture of Ctesiphon. Battle of Jala, Conquest of Susiana and In 
vasion of Bersia Proper, Recall of Sa’ad, Tsdigerd assambles an Army 
at Nehawend, Battle of Nohawend. Flight of Isdiyerd, Conguest of 
tha various Persian Provinces, Isdigerd murdered, Character of 
Fsdigera, Coins of Isdigord. 


“Yazilojird, Poersarum rex... Rostamum misit oppugnatnm Saadum ... 
neque wnguam bellovum et disgontionum oxpors fuit, donec oecidorotur, 
Rognavit autem annos viginti.'~Eurvousus, Annales, vol, ii, pp. 206-6, 


THE power:which Mohammed had so rapidly built up 
fell to pieces at his decease. Isdigerd can scarcely 
have been well settled upon this throne when the 
welcome tidings musi have reached him that the Pro- 
phet was dead, that the Arabs generally were in revolt, 
that Al Mondar had renounced Islamism, and resumed 
a position of independence. For the time Moham- 
medanism was struck down, It remained to be seen 
whether the movement had derived its strength solely 
from thé genius of the Proghet, or whether minds of 





and the provinces of Arabia; the 


1 See Ocicoy History of the 
d- 90, Tlashomites alone declined the oath 


Saracens, pp. Tt ia sur 


prising that Gibbon omits all notice 
of this timo of revolt and dis- 
turbance. « ‘Afiey the simple in- 
auguration of Abubeker’ ho says, 
‘he was obeyed in Media, Mecca, 


of fidelity’ (Decline and Fall, vol. 
vi. pp. 270-1), ‘This is tho reverse 
of tho fact. ‘(Soo Tabnri, ed. Koso- 
garton, vol, i, pp. 1-60; Magoudl, 
yol, iy. pp. 180-8.) 
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inferior calibre would suffice to renew and sustain the 
impulse which hed proceeded from him, and which 
under him had proved of such wonderful force and 
efficacy. : 

The companions of Mohammed lost no time in 
appointing his successor. ‘Their choice fell upon Abu- 
bekr, his friend and father-in-law, who was a person of 
an energetic character, brave, chaste, and temperate. 
Abu*bekr proved himself quite equal to the difficulties 
of the situation, Being unfit for war himself, as he 
was above sixty years of age,| he employed able 
generals, and within a few months of his accession 
struck such a series of blows that rebellion collapsed 
everywhere,” and in a short time the whole Arab 
nation, except the tribe of Gassan, acknowledged them~- 
selves his subjects. Among the rivals against whom 
he measured himself, the most important was Mosei- 
lama. Moscilama, who affected the prophetic cha- 
racter,® had a numerots following, and was able to 
fight a pitched battle with the forces of Abu-bekr, 
which numbered’ 40,000 men4 At the first en- 
counter he even succeeded in repulsing this con- 
siderable army, which lost 1,200 warriors; but in 
a second engagement the Mohammedans were victo- 
rious—Moseilama was slain—and Kaled, ‘the Sword 
of God,’ carried back to Medina the news of his own 


1 Abu-bekr wna sixty-three at 
his decenso (Ockley, p. 141), aud 
conaequently above sixty at his 
accegsion, since he reigned only a 
little more than two years (Weil, 
Geschiohta der Chalifen, vol. i. p. 48 


and p, oe 

a Bee Pabari, vol, i, pp, 53-261 
(od, Koseparton), 

§ TIe had alloatod to treat Mo- 


hammed ag an equal, aud had ad~ 


dressed a letter to him as follows :— 
‘From Moseilama, thé Apostle of 
God, te Mohammed, the Apostle 
of God.’ Mohammed sent a reply 
with the address:— ‘From Mo- 
hammed, the Apostle of God, to 
Moseilama, the har’ (See note in 
Bohn’s edition of Ockley, p, 88.) 

4 So Ockley (p, 88), who takes 
the number from Elmacin, 
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triumph, and the spoils of the defeated enemy. Soon 
alter the fall of Moscilama, the tribes still in rebellion 
submitted themselves, and the first of the Caliphs 
found himself at liberty to enter upon schemes of 
foreign conquest. 

Distracted between the. iemptations offered to his 
arms by the East and by the West, Abu-bekr in his 
first year (A.D, 683) sont oxpeditions in both directions, 
against Syria, and against Tira, where Tyas, the Persian 
feucdatory, who had succecded Noman, son of Al 
Mondar,! held his court, on the western branch of the 
Euphrates. For this later expedition the commander 
selected was the irresistible Kaled, who marched a body 
of 2,000 men? across the desert to the branch stream,’ 
which he reached in about latitude 80°. Assisted by 


Al Mothanna, chief of the Beni Sheiban, who had been * 


a subject of Tyas, but had revolted and placed himself 
under the protection of Abu-bekr,t Kaled rapidly 
reduced the kingdom of Hira, took successively Bani- 
kiya, Barasuma, and El Lis,® descended the river to 
the capital,® and there fought an important battle 


4 Tabari gives a long account of 
the circumstances under whioh 
Tyns had boon plicod ab the hoad 
of the Arab tribes subjoct to Porsia 
in the place of Noman, tho last of 
the groat Al Mondar fino (vol, ii, 





+ Tabarl (od, Zotenborg), vol. iti, 
"s Thid, pp, R201, _Siy IE, Raw 
linson identifies V1 Tia with the 
modorn 24) Kaddor, which is on 
tho line of the Kerch Satdeh, about 


pp, 800-19, ed. Zotenborg). 

‘i ‘aes (od, Kosegarton), vol, ti, 
Ps Tho stfeam in question loft 
the Euphrates at Hit, and skirting 
tho Arabian desort, foll into the 
Persion Gulf opposite the island of 
Bubian, I was known 10 tho 
Arabs as Kerek Satdeh ox tho canal 
of Saideh, and was be}iovad to havo 
been the werk of Nebuchadnezzar. 
(Sea dnotont Monarchies, vol. iii, p. 
57, 2nd edition.) 





long. 48° 43? onst from Greonwich, 
Baniltya and Barasuma seom also 
to havo boon on tho same outity 

(Tabari, od. Kosogarton, vol, it 
p. 7) They lay, probably, north 
of Fl Lis. 

6 The sito of Iliva is tolorabl 
cortain, It lay on the gon of Nod 
Jif, south-onst of Moshnd-Ali, and 
almoat duo south of Kufa, in Jet. 
81° 60’, long. 44° 20’ nearly. (Sea 
the Map in Mr, Loftus's Chaldaa 
and Sustana, opp, p, 486.) 


We 
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with the combined Persian and Arab forces, the first 
trial of arms between the followers of Mohammed and 
those of Zoroaster. The Persian force consisted entirely 
of horse, and was commanded by a general whom the 
Arab writers call Asadsubeh ‘Their number is not 
mentioned, but was probably small, Charged furiously 
by Al Mothanna, they immediately broke and fled ; 
Hira was left with no other protection than its walls; 
and. Iyas, yielding to necessity, made his submission to 
the conqueror, and consented to pay a tribute of 
290,000 dirhems.? 

The splendid success of his pioneer induced Abu- 
bekr to support the war in this quarter with vigour. 
Reinforcements jomed Kaled from every side, and in a 
short time he found himself at the head of an army of 
18,000 men? With this force he proceeded south- 


. wards, bent on reducing the entire tract between the 


desert and the Eastern or real Euphrates. The most 
impovrtatit city of the southern region was at the time 
Obolla, which was situated on a canal or backwater 
derived from the Euphrates, not far from the modern 
Busrah.’ It was the great emporium for the Indian 
trade, and was known as the Uimes Indorum,® or ‘ fron- 
tier city towards India.’ The Persian governor was a 
certain Hormuz or Hormisdas, who held the post with 
a body of 20,000 men.® Kaled fought his second great 
battle with this antagonist, and was once more com- 


1 Tahari (ed, Kosegarton), vol, ii, 


. 7, 88, &o, 
Pr thid. p. 6; hut another ac- 


into twostreams eogr ag Journal, 
vol, xxvii, p. 188). [He conjectures 


its identity with the ancient Tere- 


count (p. 87) reduces the amount 
40 190,000 dithems, 

3 Thid, p. 11, 

4 Sir II. Rawlinson places Obolla 
‘twelve miles below Busrah,' be- 
twoon that olty and the place 
where the Shatel-Arab divides 


don or Dividotis. 
5 Tabaxi (ed. Kosegarten), vol, ii, 


» 

Ps So the Persian translator of 
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828). But in the Afabie no num- 
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pletely victorious, killmg Hormuz, according to the 
Arabian accounts, with his own hand Obolla sur- 
rendered; a vast booty was taken; and, after liberally 
rewarding his soldiers, Kaled sent the fifth part of the 
spoils, together with a captured clephant, to Abu-bekr 
at Medina. The strange animal astonished the simple 
natives, who asked one another wonderingly,? ‘Is this 
indeed one of God’s works, or did human art make 
it?? ‘ . 

The victories of Kaled over Asadsubch and Hor- 
muz were followed by a number of other successes,$ 
the entire result being that the whole of the fertile 
region on the right bank*of the Euphrates, from Hit to 
the Persian Gulf, was for the tinie reduced, made a 
portion of Abu-bekr’s dominions, and parcelled out 
among Mohammedan governors,* Persia was deprived 
of the protection which a dependent Arab kingdom to 
the west of the river had hitherto afforded her, and 
was brought into direct contact with the great Moham- 
medan monarchy along almost the whole of her western 
frontier. Henceforth she was open to attack on this 
side for a distance of above four hundred miles, with 
no better barrier than a couple of rivers interposed 
between her enemy and hor capital. 

Soon after his conquest of the kingdom of Hiva, 
Kaled was recalled from the Euphraics to the Syrian 
war,> and was employed in the siege of Damascus,! 


1 Tabari (og. Kosegarton), vol. fi. | the Euphrates, neatly in the same 
3 18, The tual single com- | parallel with Baghdad. 
ats of Kalod, in all of which ho| 4 ‘'abari (od. Kosogarton), yal, ii, 
is yictorious, seversly try the ore. |p, 67, ‘Lon distinst goverfors are 
dulity of the modern reader of | montioned, 
Tabari. 5 Thid. p. 773 Oolday, Mistory af 
2 hid. p. 16, Saracens, p, 07, 
,° Lid. PP, 19-74, The most| © Ockley, pp. 108-188; Irving, 
important ofthese was the capture | Successors of Mahomet, pp. 19-42; 
of Perisnbor or Anbar, a olty on | Labari, vol, fi, pp, 160-109, 
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while Persia enjoyed a breathing-space. Advantage 
was taken of this interval to stir up disaffection in 
the newly-conquered province. Rustam, appointed to 
the command against the Arabs by Isdigerd, sent emis- 
saries to the various towns of the Saw4d,? urging them 
to rise in revolt and promising to support such a move- 
ment with a Persian army.’ The situation was critical; 
and if the Mohammedans had been less tenacious, or 
the Persians more, skilfully handled, the whole of the 
Sawéld might have been recovered. But Rustam allowed 
his troops to be defeated in detail. Al Mothanna and 
Abu Obeidah, in three separate engagements, at Nami~ 
vik, Sakatiya, and Barusma,* overcame the Persian 
leaders, Jaban, Narses, and Jalenus, and drove their 
shattered armies back on the Tigris. The Mohamme- 
dan authority was completely re-established in the tract 
between the desert and the Euphrates; it was even ex- 
tended across the Euphrates into the tract watered by 
the Shat-el-Hie ; and it soon became a question whether 
Persia would be able to hold the Mesopotamian region, 
or whether the irrepressible Arabs would not very 
shortly wrest it from her grasp, But at this point in 
the history the Arabs experienced a severe revérse, On 
learning the defeat of his lieutenants, Rustam sent an 
army to watch the enemy, under the command of Bah- 
man-Dsul-hadjib,’ or ‘Bahman the beetle-browed,’ which 


1 Tabarl makes Rustam at this{ the Arab writers to the whole 
eriod tho gener! of Puran (or | fertile tract botweon the Euphintes 
Puxan-docht), the daughter of|and the Desert, from Tlit to the 
Ohosrods IT, (vole il, pp. 170-181); | Persian Gulf, It is divided hy 
but inexorable chronology shows | ‘Tabati into Sawid of Lira, the 
this to be impossible, As tho ‘ore | northern, and Savwid of Obolla, 
Youdigord’ was undoubtedly June | the southern province (vol, fi, p. 
16, A.p, 682 (Gibbon, Decline and | 67). 
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encamped upon the Western Euphrates at’ Koss-cn- 
natek, not far from the site of Kufa, At the same 
time, to raise the courage of the soldiers, he entrusted 
to this leader the sacred standard of Persia, the famous 
durufsh-kawant, or leathern apron of the blacksmith 
Kawah!, which was richly adorned with silk and gems, 
andl is said 10 have measured eighteen feet long by twelve 
feet broad.2 Bahman had with him, according to the 
Persian tradition, 30,000 men and thirty elephants ;® 
the Arabs under Abu Obcidah numbered no more than 
9,000, or at the most 10,000.* Bahman is reported § to 
have given his adversary, the alternative of passing the 
Euphrates or allowing the Persians to cross it, Abu 
Obeidah preferred the bolder course, and, in. spite of 
the dissuasions of his chicf officers, threw a bridge of 
boats across the stream, and so conveyed. his troops to 
the left bank. Here he found the Persian horse-archers 
covered with their scale armour,’ and drawn up in a 
solid line behind their elephants, Galled severely by 
the successive flights of arrows, the Arab cavalry 
sought to come to close quarters; but their horses, 
terrified by the unwonted sight of the huge animals, 
and further alarmed. by the tinkling of tho bells hung 
round their necks,’ refused to advance, It was found 
necessary to dismount, and assail the Porsian line on foot, 


ona of the torm, sce Zoton-| garton, vol. ii, Bs 108); in another 
g's Tabari, vol. iii, p. 876, Gol, Mi, pe 109) he “males them 
!Maleolm, History of Porsia, | 0,000, 
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A. considerable impreision had been made, and it was 
thought that the Persians would take to flight, when 
Abu Obeidah, in attacking the most conspicuous of the 
elephants, was seized by the infuriated animal and 
twampled wuder his feet.? Inspirited by this success, 
the Persians rushed typon their enemies, who, disheart- 
ened by the loss of theix commander, began a retrograde 
movement, falling back upon their newly-made bridge. 
This, however, was found to have been broken, either 
by the enemy,’ or by ® rash Arab who thought, by 
making retreat impossible, to give his own side the 
courage of despair. Before, the damage done could 
be repaired, the retreating host suffered severely. 
The Persians pressed closely upon them, slew many, 
and drove others into the stream, where they were 
downed, Out of the 9,000 or 10,000 who originally 
passed the river, only 5,000 returned, and of these 
2,000 at once dispersed to their homes.* Besides Abu 
Obeldah, the veteran Salit was slain;® and Al Mo- 
thanna, who succeeded to the command on Abu Obei- 
dah’s death, was severely wounded. ‘The last remnant 
of the defeated army might easily have been destroyed, 
had not 4 dissension arisen among the Persians, which 
induced Bahman to return to Ctesiphon. 

The Arabs, upon this repulse, retired to El Lis ;7 and 
Al Mothanna sent to Omar for reinforcements, which 
speedily arrived under the command of Jarir, son of 
Abdallah® Al Mothanne, was preparing to resume the 


1 Tabmi (p, 103), Six thou-} 4 Tebari, p. 109, 
sind Persians had fallen, he says, 5 Ind. 
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offensive when the Persians anticipated him. <A. body 
of picked troops, led by Mihran,+ a general of reputa- 
tion, crossed the Euphrates, and made a dash at Hira, 
Hastily collecting his men, who were widely dispersed, 
Al Mothanna gave the assailants battle on the canal El 
Boweib, in the near vicinity of the threatened town, and 
though the Persians fought with desperation from noon 
to sunset, succeeded in defeating them and in killing 
their commander.? The beaten army recrossed the 
Euphrates, and returned to Ctesiphon without sufforing 
further losses, since the Arabs were content to have 
baffled their attack, and.did not pursue them many 
miles from the field of battle® All Mesopotamia, 
however, was by this defeat laid open to the invaders, 
whose vavages soon oxtended to the Tigris and the near 
vicinity of the capital.* 

“The year Av. 686 now arrived, and the Persians 
resolved upon an extraortlinary effort, An army of 
120,000 men was enrolled,’ and Rustam, reekoned 
the best general of the'day, was placed at its 
head. The Euphrates was once more crossed, the 
Sawid entered, ils inhabitants invited to revolt,” 
and the Arab force, which had been concen- 
trated at Cadesia (Kadisiych), where it rested upon a 
fortified town, was sought out and challenged to the 


1 Taba, vol, ii. p, 206, On tho 
Probability that Mibvan, whoever 
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combat. The Caliph Omar had by great efforts con- 
trived to raise his troops in the Sawéd to the number of 
80,000,1 and had entrusted the command of them to 
Sa’ad, the son of Wakas, since Al Mothanna had died of 
his wound.? Sa’ad stood wholly on the defensive, 
His camp was pitched outside the walls of Cadesia, in a 
position protected on either side by a canal,® or branch 
stream, derived from the Euphrates, and flowing to the 
south-east out of the Sca of Nedjef. He himself, pre- 
vented by boils from sitting on his horse, looked down 
on his troops, and sent them directions from the Cades- 
jan ciiadel.4 Rustam, in order to come to blows, was 
obliged to fill up the mote eastern of the branch 
streams (El Atik), with reeds and earth,® and in this 
way to cross the channel. The Arabs made no at- 
tempt to hiuder the operation ; and the Persian general, 
having brought his vast army directly opposite to the 
enemy, proceeded io array his troops as he thought 
most expedient. Dividing his army into a centre and 
two wings, he took himself the position of honour in 
the mid lme® with nineteen elephants and three-fifths 
of his forces,’ while he gave the command of the 
right wing to Jalenus, and of the left to Bendsuwan ;* 
cach of whom we may suppose to have had 24,000 
troops and seven elephants. ’ The ‘Arabs, on their side, 
made no such division. Kaled, son of Orfuta, was the 
sole leader in the fight, though 8a’ad from his watch- 

1 ‘Pabari, vol, ii, p, 265. § 21-28; Arrion, Lep, Alen, ii, 8, 

9 Sa’ad was sent io supersede Al} ad fin; iii 11, 
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tower observed the battle and gave his order’, The 
engagement began ab mid-day and continued till sunset. 
At the signal of Allah akbar, ‘ God is great,’ shouted by 
Se’ad from his tower, the Arabs rushed to the attack, 
Their cavalry charged; but the Porsians advanced 
against them their line of elephants, repeating with 
excellent effect the tactics of the famous ‘ Battle of the 
Bridge’ The Arab horse fled; the foot alone re- 
mained firm; victory seemed inclining to the Persians, 
who were especially successful on either wing;* Tolcicha, 
with his ‘lions’® failed to re-establish the balance; 
and all would have been lost, had not Assem, .at the 
command of Sa’ad, sent » body of archers and other 
footmen to close with the elephants, gall them with 
missiles, cut their girths, and so precipitate their riders 
to the ground. Relieved from this danger, the Arab 
horse succeeded in repulsing the Persians, who as even- 
ing approached retired in good order to their camp. 
The chief loss on this, the ‘day of concussion,’ * was 
suffered by the Arabs, who admit that they had 500 
killed,’ and must have had a proportional number of 
wounded. 

On the morning of the second day, the sile of tho 
battle was somewhat changed, the Persians having re- 
tied a little during the night’ Reinforcements. from 
Syria kept reaching the Arab camp through most of 
the day;” and hence it is known to the Arab writers 


« 
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as the ‘the day of succours.’! The engagement seems 
for some time not to have been general, the Arabs 
waiting for more troops to reach them, while the 
Persians abstained because they had not yet repaired 
the furniture of their elephants.2 Thus the morning 
passed in light skirmishes and single combats between 
the champions of either host, who went out singly 
before the lines and challenged each other to the en- 
counter,® The result of the duels was adverse to 
the Persians, who lost in the course of them two of 
their best generals, Bendsuwin and Bahman-Dsul- 
hadjib.t After a time the Arabs, regarding themselves 
as sulliciently reinforced, attatked the Persians along 
their whole line, partly with horse, and partly with 
cainels, dvessed up to resemble elephants.’ The effect 
on the Persian cavalry was the same as had on the 
“preceding day been produced by the real elephanis on 
the horse of the Arabs; it was driven off the field 
qud dispersed, suffering considerable losses. But the in- 
fantry stood firm, and after a while the cavalry rallied ; 
Rustam, who had been in danger of suffering capture, 
was saved ;° and night closing in, defeat was avoided, 
though the advantage of the day rested clearly with 
Arabs, The Persians had lost 10,000 in killed and 
wounded, the Arabs no more than 2,000," 

In the night which followed ‘the day of succours,’ 
great efforts wore made by the Persians tg re-equip 
their elephanis, and when morning dawned they were 
enabled once more to bring the unwieldy beasts into 
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line. But the Arabs and their horses had now grown 
more familiar with the strange animals; they no longer 
shrank from meeting them ; and some Persian deserters 
gave the useful information that, in order to disable 
the brutes it was only necessary to wound them on the 
proboscis or in the cye. Thus instructed, the Arabs 
made the clephants the main object of their atlack, and 
having wounded the two which were accustomed to 
lead the rest, caused the whole body on a sudden to 
take to flight, cross the canal Il Atik, and procecd at 
full speed to Ciesiphon. The armies then came to close 
quarters; and the foot and horse contended through 
the day with swords and Spears, neither side being able 
to make any serious impression upon the other. As 
night closed in, however, the Persians once more fell 
back, crossing the canal El Atik,? and so placing that 
barrier between themselves and their adversaries, 
Their object in this mancuvre was probably to 
obtain the rest which they must have greatly needed. 
The Persians wore altogether of a frame less robust, 
and of a constitution less hardy, than the Arabs. Their 
army at Kadisiyeh was, morcover, composed to a large 
extent of raw recruils; and three consecutive days of 
severe fighting must have sorely tried its endurance. 
The Persian generals hoped, it would seem, by 
crossing the Atik to refresh their troops with a quict 
night before renewing the combat on the morrow. 
But the indefatigable Arabs, perhaps guessing their 
intention, tletermined to frustrate it, and prevented the 
tiretl host from enjoying ® moment’s respite. ‘The 
‘day of embittered war,’ as it was called,® was followed 
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oy the ‘night of snarling’—a time of horrid noise and 
umult, during which the discordant cries of the troops 
on either side were thought to resemble the yells and 
rarks of dogs and jackals, Two of the bravest of the 
Arabs, Toleicha and Amr, crossed the Atiuk with small 
yodies of troops, and under cover of the datkness cn- 
ered the Persian camp, slew numbers, and caused the 
sreatest confusion’ By degrees a general engagement 
yas brought on, which continued into the succeedmg 
lay, so that the ‘night of snarling’ can scaicely be 
eparated? from the ‘ day of cormorants’®—the last of 
he four days’ Kadisiyeh fight., 

Tt would seem that the Persians must on the fourth 
lay have had for a time the advantage, since we find 
hem once more fighting upon the old ground, in the 
ract between the two canals, with the Atik in their 
earé About noon, however, a wind arose from the 
vest, bringing with it clouds of sand, which were blown 
ato the faces and. eyes of the Persians, while the Arabs, 
waving the backs to the storm, suffered but little from 
tsfury. Under these circumstances the Moslems made 
vesh efforts, and after a while a part of the Persian 
rmy was foreed to give ground. Hormuzan, satrap 
f Susiana, and Firuzan, the general who afterwards 
omman¢ed at Nehavend,> fell batk. The lme of 
vattle was dislocated ; the, person of the commander 
recame exposed to danger; ‘and about the same time 
, sudden violent gust tore away the awning that shaded 
is seat,® and blew it into the Atik, which was not far 
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off. Rustam sought a refuge from the violence of the 
storm among his baggage mules, and was probably 
meditating flight, when the Arabs were upon him. 
Hillal, son of Alama, intent upon plunder, began to 
cut the cords of the baggage and strew it upon the 
ground. A bag in falling severely injured Rustam,! 
who threw himself into the Atik and attempted to 
swim across. Hillal, however, rushed after him, drew 
him to shore, and slew him; after which he mounted 
the vacant throne, and shouted as loudly as he could, 
‘By the lord of the Kaaba, I have killed Rustam,’ 
The words created a general panic. Everywhere the 
Persian courage fell; the most part despaired wholly, 
and at once took to flight ; a few cohorts alone stood 
firm and were cut to pieces ;° the greater number of the 
men rushed hastily to the Atik ; some swam the stream ; 
others crossed where it had been filled up; but as 
many as 80,000 perished in the waves.* Ten thousand 
had fallen on the field of battle® in the course of the 
preceding night and day, while of the Mohamme- 
dans as many as 6,000 had been slain. Thus the last 
day of the Kadisiyeh fight was stoutly contested ; and 
the Persian defeat was occasioned by no deficiency of 
courage, but by the occurrence of a sand-storm and 
by the almost accidental death of the commander. 
Among the Persian losses in the battle that of the 
national standard,® the durufsh-kawant, was reckoned 
the most, serious. 
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The retreat of the defeated army was conducted by 
Jalenus. Sa’ad, anxious to complete his victory, sent 
three bodies of troops across the Atik, to press upon 
the flying foe. One of these, commanded by Sohra, 
came up with the Persian rear-guard under Jalenus at 
Harrar, and slaughtered it, together with its leader. 
The other two seem to have retuned without effecting 
much. The bulk of the fugitives traversed Mesono- 
tamia in safety, and found a shelter behind the walls of 
Ctesiphon. 

By the defeat of Kadisiyeh all hope of recovering 
the territory on the right bank of the Euphrates was 
lost; but Persia did not as yet despair of maintaining 
her independence. It was evident, indeed, that the per- 
manent maintenance of the capital was henceforth 
precarious ; and a wise forethought would have sug- 
gested the removal of the Court from so exposed a 
situation, and its transference to some other position, 
either to Istakr, the ancient metropolis of Persia Proper, 
or to Hamadan, the capital city of Media. But prob- 
ably it was considered that to retire voluntarily from 
the Tigris would be a confession of weakness, as fatal 
to the stability of the empire, as to be driven back by 
the Arabs ; and perhaps it may have been hoped that 
the restless nomads would be content with their exist- 


. ing conquests, or that they might receive a check at 


Rind 


the hands of Rome which would put a stop to their 
aggressions elsewhere. It is remarkable that, during 
the pause of a year and a half which intervened between 
the battle of Kadisiyeh and the resumption of hostilities 
by the Arabs, nothing seems to have been done by 
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Persia in the way of preparation against her terrible 
assailants. 

In the year a.D. 637 the Arabs again took the offen- 
sive. They had employed the intervening year and 
a half in the foundation of Busrah and Kufa,! and in 
the general consolidation of their sway on the right 
bank of the Euphrates” They were now prepared for 
a further movement. The conduct of the war was once 
more entrusted to Sa’ad. Having collected an army of 
20,000 men,? this general proceeded from Kufa to 
Anbar‘ (or Perisabor), where he crossed the Euphrates, 
and entered on the Mesopotamian region. Isdigerd, ° 
learning that he had put his forces in motion, and was 
beut upon attacking Ctesiphon, called a council of war, 
and asked its advice as to the best course to be pursued 
under the circumstances.® Jt was generally agreed 
that the capital must be evacuated, and a stronger situ- 
ation in the more mountainous part of the country 
occupied; but Isdigerd was so unwilling to remove 
that he waited till the Arabian general, with a force 
now raised to 60,000, had reached Sabat,® which was 
only a day’s march from the capital, before he could 
be induced to commence his retreat. He then aban- 
doned the town hastily, without carrying off more than 
a small portion of the treasures, which his ancestors 
had during fowr centuries accumulated at the main 
seat of their power, and retired to Holwan, a strong 
place in the Zagros mountain-range,” Sa’ad, on Jearn- 


1 Tabari, pe iii. pp. 85-7, His numbers are particularly un- 
? Ibid. p. trustworthy. 


5 Taba Ft Hotenbeny , Vol. ii, | = * Ibid, 
R 414, ‘he ‘Arabi fabari of | ° Ibid, p. 415. 
Kosegaiten here fails me; and I] © Ibid, Compare Kosegarten’s 
have to rely almost entnely on the Taber, é, vol. tik, p. 71. 
Pasion translator, who 1s said fie-}) 7 Holwan was not ‘at the foot 
quently to misrepresent his oviginal, !of the Median hills,’ os Gibbon 
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ing his movement, sent a body of troops in pursuit, 
which came up with the rear-guard of the Persians, 
and cut it in picces, but effected nothing really import- 
ant, Isdigerd made good his retreat, and in a short 
time concentrated at ILolwan an army of above 100,000 
men Sa’ad, instead of pushing forward and engaging 
this forec, was irresistibly attracted by the reputed wealth 
the Great Ctesiphon, and marching thither, entered 
the unresisting city,’ with his troops, in the sixteenth 
year of the Hegira, the four hundred and eleventh 
from the foundation of the Sassanian kingdom by 
Artaxerxes, son of Babek. 

Ctesiphon was, undoubtedly, a rich prize. Its pal- 
aces and ils gardens, its opulent houses and its pleasant 
fields, its fountains and its lowers, are celebrated by 
the Arabian writers, who are never weary of rehearsing 
the beauty of its site, the elegance of the buildings, 
.the magnificence and luxury of their furniture, or the 
amount of the treasures which were continacd in them. 
The royal palace, now known as the Takht-i-Khosru,t 
especially provoked their admiration. It was built of 
polished stone, and had in front of it a portico of 
twelve marble pillars, cach 150 feet high, The length 





p. 420); but this is, I think, in- 


(Decline and Fall, val. vip. 201) 
and Washington Irving (Siceossors 
of Mahomet, p. 127) assert, It 
was situated ab Sir-pul-i Zobab, 
fox within tho mountain-egion, not 
far from the sources of the ITolwan 
rivoy, in Int, 81° 80’, long, 45° 67/ 
nearly, At a few miles’ distance 
arg the calebiated ‘Gates of Zagros,’ 
a navrow dofile, guaded by a wall 
in which is a gateway. Numerous 
Sasganian traditions clin to this 
locality, (Bee Geograph, Journ, 
vol, ix, pp. 82-85.) 

2 (ho Porsian translator of Tebari 
makos tho number 200,000 (vol. iii, 





credible, 

2 Gibbon says ‘the capital was 
taken dy assault? (1,8.c.), which is 
the reverse of the trath, See 
Tabai (vol, iii, p, 416, od. Zoten- 
borg); and compare Ockley, IListory 
of the Saracens, p. 215, mad Living, 
Successors of Mahomet, p. 128. 

§ Tho subjoined particulars aie 
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Zotenbeig), vol. iii.ch, alix, pp. 
416-7, 

4 Ox, more correctly! Tél-i-loma,? 
But I have followed fhe form com- 
monly used by our older taayelleis, 
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of the edifice was 450 feet, its breadth 180, its height 
350. In the centre was the hall of audience, a noble 
apartment, 115 feet long and 85 high,’ with a magnifi- 
cent vaulted roof, bedecked with golden stars, so 
arranged as to represent the motions of the planets 
among the twelve signs of the Zodiac,’ where the 
monarch was accustomed to sit on a golden throne, 
hearing causes and dispensing justice to his subjects. 
The treasury and the various apartments were full of 
gold and silver, of costly robes and precious stones, of 
jewelled arms and dainty carpets. The glass vases 
of the spice magazine contained an abundance of musk, 
camphor,® amber, gums, drugs, and delicious perfumes. 
In one apartment was found a carpet of white brocade, 
450 feet long and 90 broad, with a border worked in 
precious stones of various hues, to represent a garden 
of all kinds of beautiful flowers. The leaves were 
formed of emeralds, the blossoms and buds of pearls, 
rubies, sapphires, and other gems of immense value. 
Among the objects found in the treasury were a horse 
made entirely of gold, bearing a silver saddle sct with 
a countless multitude of jewels, and a camel made of 
silver, accompanied by a foal of which the material was 
gold. A coffer belonging to Isdigerd was captured at 
the bridge over the Nahrwén canal, as its guardians 
were endeavouring to carry it off. Among its contents 
were a robe of state embroidered with rubics and 
pearls, sgveral garments made of tissue of gold, the 
crown and seal of Chosrées (Anushirwan?), and ten 
pieces of silk brocade, The armoury of Chosrdes also 


1 See below, p. 501, | mixed it with thoir bread (Gibbon, 
? D'Tierbelot, Bibliotheque Ori-| Decline and Fall, vol. vi. p. 206; 
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fell into the conqueror’s hands, It contained his hel- 
met, breastplate, greaves, and arm-pieces, all of solid 
gold adorned with pearls, six ‘cuirasses of Solomon,’ 
and ten costly scimitars, The works of art, and a fifth 
part of the entire booty, were set apart for the Calipk 
Omar, and sent by trusty messengers to Medina; the 
value of the remainder was so enormous} that when 
Sa’ad divided it among his 60,000 soldiers, the share 
of each amounted to 12,000 dirhems (8122), 

Tt is said® that Sa’ad, aficr capturing Ctesiphon, was 
anxious to set out in pursuit of Isdigerd, but was 
restrained by despatches received from Omar, which 
commanded him to remain at the Persian capital, and 
to employ his brother Hashem, and the experienced 
general, Til Kakéa, in the further prosecution of the 
war, Jashem was, therefore, sent with 12,000 men, 
against the fugitive monarch, whose forces, said to 
have exceeded 100,000 men, and commanded by a 
Mihran, were drawn up at Jalula, not far from 
Holwan.® The disparity of numbers foreed Hashem 
to condescend io mancuvring ; and it was six months 
before he ventured on a general. engagement with his an- 
tagonist, Again the Mohammedans proved victorious ; 
and this time tho carnage was excessive; 100,000 
Persians are said to have lain dead on the batéle-field ; 
the commander was himself among the slain, Jalula 
at once surrendered ; and fresh treasures were obtained, 


1 Wstimating the dirhom, with! dirhema, on tho authority (as it 
M. Barbier do Maynard (Journal would seem) of the Ilaboib-nsseir, 
Asiatique, 1805, tf 263), na worth | iaises the yaluo to the inciedible 
fiom G6 to 70 French centimes, I} sum of 800,000,0002 apical 
find the ontire booty, oxclusive | Zistory, vol. i, p. 122), 
of the works of art, to have} 7% Taba (ed. Zotenborg), vol, fii. 
beon worth front 23,400,000) to | p. 418, 

26,200,000/, of our money, Major; ° Ibid. a 
Price, by substituting dinars for 
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Among other precious articles, a figure of a camel, 
with its rider, in solid gold, was found in one of the 
tents! Altogether the booty is reckoned at about 
four millions of our money—the share of each soldier 
engaged being 10,000 dirhems,? or about 2602, sterling. 

Isdigerd, on learning the result of the battle of 
Jalula, quitted Holwan, and retired to Rei, a large 
town near the Caspian sea,® at a short distance from 
the modern Teheran, thus placing the entire Zagros 
range between himself and his irresistible foes. A 
general named Khosru-sum was left behind with a large 
body of troops, and was bidden to defend Holwan to 
the last extremity. Instead of remaining, however, 
within the walls of the stronghold, Khosru-sum rashly 
led his force to meet that of El Kakfa, who defeated 
him at Kasr-i-Shirin’ and entirely dispersed his army. 
Holwan, being left without protection, surrendered ; 
the conquest of ‘Shirwan, Mah-sabadan, and Tekrit 
followed ;* and by the close of the year a.p,. 687 the 
banner of the Prophet waved over the whole tract 
west of Zagros, from Nineveh almost to Susa, or from 
the Kurnib to the Kuran river. 


1 Price, Mohammedan History, 
p. 196. 

4 Tabari, vol. iii. p. 418, 

3 Ibid, p. 419, Rei is gonerally 
identified with Rhages, one of the 
most ancient and important of the 
cities of Media. (See Ancient Mon- 
arohies, vol. ii, p. 272, 2nd edition.) 
But, while iteis quite possible that 
the name travelled westward, it 
would seem to be certain that the 
original Rhages was very much 
nearer than Rei to the Caspian 
Gates, (See Arrian, Zap. ler, 
ili, 20.) 

+ Tabaii, lsc, Kaer-i-Shirin 
retains its nofnes, It is a village 
about twenty niiles yvest of Holwan, 





on the road lending fiom Baghdad 
toHamadan. (Geographical Journal, 
vol, ix. p. 88; Rich, Kurdistan, 
vol, fi, p. 264,) The word signilies 
‘the palace of Shirin;’ and the 
place is supposed to have bean one 
where Qhosroes IL. built a residence 
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® Tabari, vol. iii, pp, 420-2, 
Accoiding to this author the Ro- 
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Another short pause in the Arabian aggressions upon 
Persia now occurred; but in the year A.D. 639 their 
attacks were resumed, and the Persians hadi to submit 
to further losses. Otba, governor of Busrah, sent an 
expedition across the Shat-el-Arab into Susiana,! and, 
supported by the Arab population of the province, 
which deserted the Persian side, engaged Hormuzan, 
the satrap, in two battles, defeated him, and forced him 
to cede a portion of his territory, including the impor- 
tant city of Ahwaz? Soon afterwards, Ala, governor 

‘of Bahrein, conducted in person an expedition into 

’ Persia Proper, crossing the Gulf in the rude vessels of 

the time, and attacking Shehrek, the Persian satrap,. 

who acknowledged the authority of Isdigerd. Here, 

the Arabs were for once unsuccessful, Shehrek col- 

. lected a force which Ala was afraid: to encounter; the 

Avab chief retreated to the coast, but found his fleet en- 

gulphed by the waves ; and it was only with great diffi- 

‘. culty that he made his escape by land from the country 

which he had ventured to invade. He owed his escape 

to Otba, who sent troops from Busrah to his aid, 

defeated Shehrek, and rescued his fellow governor 
from the peril which threatened him.® 

In the next year (A.D, 640) Hormuzan, incited by 

Isdigord, made a desperate attempt to recover the 

territory which he had been compelled to cede. As- 

sisted by Shehrek, govornor of Persia Proper, he 
attacked the Arabs unawares, but was speedily met, 
driven from Ram-Ilormuz to Shuster, and there be- 
sieged for the space of six months, As many as eighty 
engagements are said to have taken place before the 
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walls, with no decided advantage to either side. At 
length Al-Berd, son of MAlik, one of the companions of 
the Prophet, and believed by many to possess the pro- 
phetic spirit, announced that victory was about to 
incline to the Moslems, hut that he himself would be 
slain, A chance arrow having fulfilled one half of 
the prediction, the Arabs felt an assurance that the 
other half would follow, and fought with such fanatic 
ardour that their expectations were soon fulfilled. The 
town was won; but Hormuzan retired into the citadel, 
and there successfully maintained himself, till Abu- 
Sabra, the Mohammedan general, consented to spare 
his life, and send him to Medina, where his fate should 
be determined by the Caliph, Hormuzan, on obtain- 
ing an audience, pretended thirst and asked for a cup 
of water, which was given him; he then looked suspi- 
ciously around, as if he expected to be stabbed while 
drinking, ‘Tear nothing,’ said Omar; ‘your life is 
safe till you have drunk the water.’ The crafty Persian 
flung the cup to the ground, and Omar felt that he had 
been outwitted, but that he must keep his word. 
Hormuzan became an Arab pensionary, and shortly 
afterwards embraced Islamism.? His territories were 
occupied by the Moslems, whose dominions were there- 
by extended from the Kuran to the Tab river. 

The Arab conquests on the side of Persia had 
hitherto been effected and maintained by the presiding 
genius of one of the ablest of the Mohammedan com- 
manders, the victor of Kadisiyeh, Sa’ad Ibn Abi Wakas. 
From Kufa, where he built himself a magniticent palace, 
which Omar however caused to be destroyed,® this great 
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general and skilful administrator directed the move- 
ments of armies, arranged the divisions of provinces, ap- 
portioned the sums to be paid to the revenue, dealt 
out justice, and gencrally superintended affairs through- 
out the entire region conquered by the Arabs to the 
east of the desert. A man in such a position necessarily 
made himself enemies ; and complaints were frequently 
carried to Omar of his lieutenant’s pride, luxury, and 
injustice+ What foundation there may have been for 
these charges is uncertain; but it seems that Omar 
was persuaded, towards the close of a.p, 640, or very 
early in A.D, 641, that they were of sufficient weight to 
make it necessary that they should be investigated. He 
accordingly recalled Sa’ad from his government to Me- 
dina, and replaced him at Kufa by Ammar Ibn Yaser.? 

The news of this change was carried to Isdigerd at 
Rei, and caused him to conccive hopes of recovering 
his lost territory. The event shows that he attributed 
too much to the personal ability of his great antagonist ; 
but the mistake was not tnnatural ; and it was a noble 
impulse which led him to seize the first promising 
occasion, in ordor lo renew the struggle and make a 
last desperate offort to save his empire and repulse 
the barbarous nomads. The facts are not as the 
Arabian historians represent them. There was no 
intention on the part of the Mohammedans to be con- 
tent with the conquests which they had made, or to 
romain within the boundary line of the mountains 
that separate the Mesopotamian region from the high 
plateau of Ivan.? Mohammedanism had an insatiable 





1 ‘abari, p, 487 pnd pp. 472-4. | (Labari, p. 419); but it had_nover 
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ambition, and was certain to spread itself in all direc- 

, tions until its forces were expended, or a bound was 
set 1o it by resistance which it could not overcome. 
Isdigerd, by remaining quiet, might perhaps have 
prolonged the precarious existence of Persia for half-a- 
dozen years, though even this is uncertain, and it is 
perhaps as probable that the tide of conquest would 
have flowed eastward in a.p. 641 or 642, even had he 
attempted nothing. What alone we can be sure of is, 
that uo acquiescence on his part, no abstention from 
warlike enterprise, no submission short of the accept- 
ance of Islamism, would have availed to save his 
country for more than a very brief space from the 
tramp of the hordes that were bent on enriching them- 
selves with the plunder of the whole civilised world, 
and imposing on all the nations of the earth their 
dominion and their religion. 

From the citadel of Rei, Isdigerd, in 4. 641, 
sounded the call to battle with no uncertain note. 
His envoys spread themselves through Media, Azer- 
bijan, Khorassan, Gurgan, Tabaristan, Merv, Bactria, 
Seistan, Kerman, and Farsistan! (or Persia Proper), 
demanding contingents of troops, and appointing, as 
the place ‘of rendezvous, the small town of Nehavend, 
which is in the mountain region, about filly iniles 
south of Hamadan, The call was responded to with 
zeal; and in a short time there was gathered to- 
gether at the place named an army of 150,000 
men.’ Firhzan, one of the nobles who had commanded 
‘at Kadisiyeh,? was made general-in-chief. The design 
was entertained of descending on Holwan, and thence 
upon the lowland region, of re-talpg Ctosiphon, 
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crossing the great rivers, and destroying the rising 
cities of Kufa and Busrah But the Arabs were 
upon the alert, and anticipated the intended invasion, 
Noman, son of Mokarrin, who commanded at Ahwaz, 
was hastily commissioned by Omar to collect the Arab 
troops stationed in Trak, Khuzistan, and the Sawéd, 
io put himself at their head, and to prevent the out- 
break by marching at once on Nehavend. He suc- 
ecaded in uniting under his standard about 380,000 
soldiers,? and with this moderate force entered the 
mountain tract, passed Holwan and Merj, and encamped 
at Tur, where he expected the attack of the enemy.® 
But Tiruzan had now resolved to maintain the defen- 
sive, He had entrenched himself strongly in front of 
Nehavend, and was bent on wearing out the patience 
of the Arabs by a prolonged resistance. Noman, 
finding himself unmolested, advanced from Tur 10 
the immediate neighbourhood of Nehavend, and en- 
deavoured to provoke his adversary to give battle, 
but without effect. For two months the two hosts 
faced ench other without fighting. At last, the stores 
of the Arabs, as well as their patience, began to fail; 
and it was necessary to employ some device, or to 
give up the war altogether. Hereupon, Noman, by 
the advice of two of his captains, had recourse to a 
stratagem. IIe spread a report that Omar was dead, 
and breaking up from his camp began a hasty retreat. 
The plan succeeded. Tiruzan quitied his entrench- 
ments, and led hig army on the traces of the flying 
foc. It was two days before he reached them, and on 
the third day the battle began. Noman, having 
addvessed hissoldiers and made arrangements con- 
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574 
cerning the command in case of his own death 
mounted a milk-white steed,t and gave the signal for, 
the fight by thrice shouting the famous tekbir, ov 
battle-ery, ‘Allah akbar” The Arabs charged with 
fury, and for a while, amid the clouds of dust which 
rose beneath their feet, nothing was heard but the 
-clash of steel.2 At length the Persians gave way; 
but, as Noman advanced his standard and led the 
pursuit, a volley of arrows from the flying foe checked 
his movement, and at the same time terminated his 
career. A shaft had struck him in a vital part, and 
he fell at the moment of victory. For his men, 
maddened by the loss of ‘their commander, pressed on 
more furiously than before; the Persians wore unable 
to rally; and a promiscuous flight began. Then fol- 
lowed a dreadful slaughter. The numbers of the Por- 
sians must have impeded their retreat; and in the 
defiles of the mountains a rapid flight was impossible, 
Firuzan himself, who, instead of falling back on 
Nehavend, took the road leading north to Hamadan, 
was overtaken by El Kakéa in a narrow pass, and put 
to the sword. More than 100,000 Persians are said 
to have perished.® The victors, pressing onwards, 
easily took Nehavend. 
them shortly afterwards.* 
The defeat of Nehavend terminated the Sassanian 
power.® Isdigerd indeed, escaping from Rei, and 
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flying continually from place to place, prolonged an 
inglorious existence for the space of ten more years— 
from A.D. 641 to A.D. 651; but he had no longer a 
kingdom. Persia fell to pieces on the occasion of 
‘the victory of victories, and made no other united 
effort against the Arabs. Province afier province was 
occupied by the fierce invaders ;? and, at length, in 
A.D, 051, their arms penetrated to Merv, where the 
last scion of the house of Babek had for some years 
Sound a refuge. It is said that during this interval he 
hac made efforts to engage the Khan of the Turks and 
the Emperor of the Chinese to embrace his cause ;° 
but, if this were so, it was without success, Though 
they may have lent him some encouragement, no real 
effort was made by either potentate on his behalf. 
Isdigerd, al Merv, during his later years, experienced 
the usual fate of sovercigns who have lost their king- 
doms. He was alternately flattered and coerced. by 
pretended friends among his own people—induced to 
cherish vain hopes, and driven to despair, by the 
fluctuating counsels of the monarchs of neighbouring 
nations. At last he was murdered by a subjoct for 
the sake of his clothes, when he was flying from a 
combined attack of treacherous subjects and offended 
foreigners." 
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It is difficult to form a decided opinion as to the 
character of Isdigerd ITZ. [Ze was but fificen years of , 
age at his accession, twenty-four at the time of the 
battle of Nehavend, and thirty-four at his decease, a.n. 
651. It isin his favour that ‘history lays uo crimes 
to his charge ;’+ for this can be said of very few Sas- 
sanian sovereigns. It is also to his credit that he per- 
severed so long in struggling against hjs fate, and in 
endeavouring to maintain, or restore, the independence 
of his nation, But, on the other hand, it must be con- 
fessed that there is little to be admired in the measures 
which he took to meet the perils of the time, and that 
personally he appears to Rave been weak and of’ luxu- 
rious habits. During the whole of his long struggle 
with the Arabs, he seems never once to have placed 
himself at the head of his troops, much less to have 
crossed swords with the enemy. He entrusted the 
defence of Persia to generals, and cid not even seek to 
inspire his soldiers with enthusiasm by his own presence 
in their camp. Always occupying some secure fortress 
far in the rear of his army, he fled from each as the 
enemy made a step in advance, quitting Ctesiphon 
for Holwan, Holwan for Rei, and Rei for Merv, never 
venturing upon a stand, never making an appeal to the 
loyalty which was amangst the best qualities of the 
Persians, and which would have caused them to feht 
with desperation in defence of a presont king. Carry- 
ing with him in all his wanderings the miserable pa- 
geant of aif Oriental court, he suffered his movements 
to be.hampered and his resources crippled by a throng 
of 4,000 useless retainers,’ whom he could not bring 


prooms, sarang wives, concu~ 
ines, fomale attendants, chiktion, 
aud old men, 


1 Taving, Lac, 

2 Tabail, vol. jii, 504, They in- 
eluded, according to this author, 
slaves of the palace, cooks, valeta, 
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himself to dismiss, Instead of donning the armour 
which befitted one who was struggling for his crown, 
he wore to the last the silken robes, the jewelled belt, 
the rings and bracelets that were only suited for the 
quiet inmate of a palace, and by this incongruous and 
misplaced splendour he provoked, and, perhaps we may 
sty, deserved his fate. A monarch who loses his crown 
for the most part awakens interest and sympathy; but 
no historian has a word of commiseration for the last 
of the Sassanide, who is repruached with feebleness, 
» cowardice, and cffeminacy.t It must certainly be al- 
* lowed that he was no hero ; byt considering his extreme 
youth when his perils began, the efforts which he made 
to meet them, and the impossibility of an effective re- 
sistance in the offete and exhausted condition of the 
4 Persian nation, history is scarcely justified in passing 
upon the unfortunate prince a severe judgment. 
The coins assigned to Isdigerd IIL. are neither nume- 
‘vous nor very remarkable? The head is in general 





Cain o1 Ismezrn III, 


very sithilur to that of Artaxerxes ITI, The pearl bor- 
dering around it is single, and in the margin are the 
usual stars and crescents of the later Sassanian kings. 


1 Malealm, p. WA Piles, p 2 See Moidimann_in the Za%~ 
12L; Irving, pp. 152-8; Varn, | sehr yt, vol viii. p. 143; vol. xu. 
Posna' from the Earliest Petod,p.\p 44; Thomas in Nunuanatic 
177, Ohvontele for 1878, pp. 261-8, 


PP 
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The margin, however, shews also in some instances, a 
peculiar device bebind the crown, and also a legend, 
which has been read, but very doubtfully,! as ‘Ormazd,’ 
The king’s name is given as Iskart or Iskarti. Among 
the regnal years marked on the reverse have been found 
the numbers ‘nineteen’ and ‘twenty.’ Among the 
mint-marks are Azerbijan, Abiverd, and Mery. 


1 Shomas in Vum, Chron. 1878, p, 268, 
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‘ 


CHAPTER XXVII. ; 


Architecture of the Sassanians. Its Origin, Ite Pooutiaritien Oblong 
Square Plan, Arched Entrance Halls, Domes resting an Lendentivgs, 
States of Apa tments, Ornamontutton : Ertorion, by Plastor's, Cornioea, 
Str ing-cou ses, and shallow anrched Recesses, with Pilaster's between thems 
Interior, by Pillars supporting Trarisverse Ribs, or by Doorways and 
False Windows, hhe the Persepolitan, Specimen Palaces at Serbistan, 
at Fivuzabad, at Ctesiphon, at Mashita, Elaborate Decoration at the 
last-named Palace, Decoration Elsewhers, ach of Takitet-Bostan, 
Sassanian Statuny, Sassanian Bas-rbliefs, Estimate of thety Artista 
Value. Question of the Employment by the Sassanians of Byzantine 
Artists, General Summary. 


With the accession of the Sassanians, Potsin rogained much, of that powor and 
stability to which she had boen so long a stranger, . . . ‘ho improvement 
in the fine artg at home indicates returning prosperity, and a dogico of 
socunity unknown sineo tho fall of the Achsomonde,—Lanauason, History 
of Architccturo, vol 3, pp, 38142, 2nd edition, 


Wuen Persia under the Sassanian princes shook off the 
baxbarous yoke to which she had submitted for the 
space of almost five centuries, she found architecture 
and the other fine aris at almost the lowest possible 
ebb throughout the greater part of Wostern Asia.’ The 
ruins of the Achmmenian edifices, which wero still to 
be seen at Pasargade, Persepolis, and elsewhere,® bore 
witness to the prandeur of idea, and magnificence of 
construction, which: had once farmed. part of the horit- 
age of the Persian nation; but the intervening period 
was one during which the arts had well-nigh wholly 


1 See Forgusson, Prstory of Ar-| Description de PArménio, la Perso, 
rhitectw e, vol. i, 877-880, Qud | et te Aésopatamie, vol. ii, planches 
adition, i“ . 01-110; and tho Author's Anoient 

* Compare Flandin, Foyaye en | Monarohies, vol. iil, pp. 278-317 
Perse, planches, vol, ii; Texfor, | 2nd edition, ‘ 

pug 


* 
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disappeared from the Western Asiatic world; and when 
the early sovereigns of the house of Sassan felt the 
desire, common with powerful monarchs, to exhibit 
their greatness in their buildings, they found themselves 
at the first without artists to design, without artisans to 
construct, and almost without models to copy. The 
‘Parthians, who had ruled over Persia for nearly four 


hundred years, had preferred country to city life, tents ' 


to buildings, and had not themselves erected a single 
edifice of any pretention during the entire period of 
their dominion? Nor had the nations subjected to 
their sway, for the most part, exhibited any construc. 
tive genius, or been successful in supplying the- artistic 
deficiencies of their rulers. In one place alone was 
there an exception to this general paralysis of the 
artistic powers. At Hatra, in the middle Mesopota- 
mian region, an Arab dynasty, which held under the 
Parthian kings, had thought its dignity to require that 
it should be lodged in a palace,’ and had resuscitated a 
native architectuye in Mesopotamia, after centuries of 
complete neglect. When the Sassanians looked about 
for a foundation on which they might work, and ont of 
which they might form a style suitable to their needs 
and worthy of theix power and opulence, they found 
what they sought in the Hatra edifice, which was 
within the limits of their kingdom, and at no great 
distance from one of the cities where they held their 
Court. 

The édtly palaces of the Sasyanians have ceased to 





1 From na, 150 to Ad, 226.1422, Ist edition), This is true, so 
(See the Authou's Sith Aunarehy, | far ag buildings are concerned. 
p77 nm p. 407.) 3 Foran asigurt of this building, 

+ Mr. Torgusson + says broadly, | see the AuthorASiach Adarchy, 
‘the Parthians hove Jeft no mu-| pp. 874-881; and dompaie Far- 


terial traces of their existence’| gusson, Iisfory of Architectue, 
(Wist. of Architeetwe, yol, ii, p.t vol, i, pp. 878-880, 2nd edition. 
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exist. Artaxerxes, the son of Babek, Sapor the first, 
and their immediate successors, undoubtedly erected 
residences for themselves exceeding in size and richness 
the buildings which had contented the Parthians, as 
weltag those in which their own ancestors, the tribu- 
tary kings of Persia under Parthia, had passed their 
lives. But these residences have almost wholly dis- 
appeared.' The most ancient of the Sassanian build- 
ings which admit of being measured and described, are 
assigned® to the century between A.D. 350 and 450; 

“and we'are thus unable to trace the exact steps by 

‘which the Sassanian style was gradually elaborated. 
We come uponit when itis beyond the stage of infancy, 
when it has acquired a marked and decided character, 
when it no longer hesitates or falters, but knows what 
sit wants, and goes straight to its ends, Its main fea- 
tures are simple, and are uniform from first to last, 
the later buildings beg merely enlargements of the 
earlier,® by an addition to the number or io the size of 
the apartments, The principal peculiarities of the style 
are, first, that the plan of the entire building is an ob- ,. - 
Jong square, without adjuncts or projections; secondly,’ ' 
that the main entrance is into a lofty vaulted porch or 
hall by an archway of the entire width of the apart- 
ment; thirdly, that besides these oblong halls, the’ 
building contains square apartments, vatlted with 





1A ruin at Shapur, seen and 
described by M. Flandin (Voyage 
en Perse, vol. ii, pp, 280-1), may 
be a portion of one of these early 
palaces, It was built of hewn 
stone; its plan was sqypre; and its 
ornamentation recalled the Perse- 
politan adifices, bwiwaa extremely 
smude, _ (Ibid planches, vol. i, pl. 
:47,) I should incline to athibute 
its construotion to Sapor I, 


* 


? Fergusson, History of Archi 
tecture, vol, i, pp. 882-6, 

5 It is, porhnps, doubtful how 
far this can be stated positively of 
the Takht-i-Khosru, or palaco of 
ChosroasI,, at Oteaiphon, Tho exist- 
ing building is a mero fragmont 
Carusson, vol, i, pe 885), which 
different poreons will frobably bo 
inclined to complete dilierenily, 


breadth af 56° mitres ( 
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domes, which are circular at their base, and clliptical 
in their section, and which rest on pendentives of an 

‘ unusual character; fourthly, that the apartments are 

Unumerous and en suite, opening one into another, with- 
out the intervention of passages; and fifthly, that the 
palace comprises, as a matter of course, a court, placed 
towards the rear of the building, with apartments open- 
ing into it. 

The oblong square is variously proportioned. The 
depth may be a very little more than the breadth,! or 
it may be nearly twice as much.” In either case, the 
front occupies one of the shorter sides, or ends of the 
edifice. The outer wall is sometimes pierced by one 
entrance only;® but, more commonly, entrances are mul- 
tiplied beyond the limit commonly observed in modern 
buildings. The great entrance is in the exact centre of 
the front. This entrance, as already noticed, is com- 
monly by a lofty arch which (if we set aside the domes) 
is of almost the full height of the building, and consti- 
tutes one of its most striking, and to Europeans most 
extraordinary, features, From the outer air, we look, 
as it weve, straight into the heart of the edifice, in one 
instance 5 to the depth of 115 feet, a dislanéc equal to 
the length of Henry VIL.’s Chapel at Westminster, The 
effect is very strange when first seen by the inex- 
perienced traveller; but similar entrances are common in 
the mosques of Armenia and Persia, and in the palaces 
of the latter country. In the mosques ‘lofty and 


1 As in the Serbistan palace, | pl. 80). 
which is 42 matres by 87, (Soo} * This is the case nt Firuzabad 
Flandin, Voyage en Por se, planches, | and at Mashjta. 
yol, is pl, 28; and compare Fer-} 4 The Sorbjstan palaco has thir 
gusson, Histary of .Architectwo, | teen entrances the eame number | 
yol. i, pe $83). . of rooms, ‘The fragMent at Ctesi-: 
? The Sassauian palace at Firuza- | phon has fou entiancea, 
bad bas a length of 103, and aj © At the Takht-i-Khosyy, : 
Flandin, 
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deeply-vecessed portals,’.‘ unrivalled for grandeur and 
appropriateness,’ + are rather the rule than the excep- 
tion; and, in the palaces, ‘'Throne-rooms’ are com- 
monly mere deep xecesses of. this character, vaulted ov 
supported by pillars, and open at one end to the full 
width and height of the apartment.’ The height of the 
arch varies in Sassanian buildings from about fifty to 
eighty-five feet; it is generally plain, and without orna- 
ment ; butt in one case we meet with a foiling of small 
arches round the great one,* which has an effect that is 
not unpleasing. 

The domed apartments are squares of from twenty- 
five to forty fect, or a little more, The domes are cir- 
cular at their base; but a section of them would 
exhibit a half ellipse, with its longest and shortest dia- 
meters proportioned as three to two.t The height to 
which they rise from the ground is not much above 
seventy feet.5 A single building will have two or three 
domes, either of the same size, or occasionally of dif- 
ferent dimensions. It is a peculiarity of their construc- 
tion, that they rest, not on drums, but on pendentives 
of a curious charactor. A series of semi-circular arches 
is thrown across the angles of the apartment, each pro- 
jecting further into it than the preceding; and in this 
way the corners are got rid of, and the squaxe conver- 
ted into the circular shape.® A. cornice ran rotind the 
apartment, either above or below thie pendentives, or 
sometimes both above and below.’ The domes were 


1 Vergusson, Iistory of Arohi-| §& Thig is the height at Firuza- 
tecture, vol, ii, p, 487, Ist edition, | bad, If the Otesiplion palace, as 
Compare Toxier, Description do| originally built, had domes, thoir 
PArménie, vol. i, ple 5, 48, 76, height probably exceeded a hundred 

4 Fergusson, yal. ii, p. 448, let | feet, 


edition, ® Seo Fergusson, vol. i. p, 388, 
5 At the Takht-i-Khosru. (See | 2nd edition; and coniparo tho illua- 
below, p. 591, tiation, infra, p, 590. 


# See Flaidin, vol. i. pl 40, 7 As at the Serbistan palace, 
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pierced by a number of smal) holes, which admitted 
some light, and the upper part of the walls between the 
pendentives was also pierced by windows. 

There are no passages or corridors in the Sassanian 
palaces. The rooms for the most part open one into 
the other. Where this is not the case, they give upon 
a common meeting-ground, which is either an open 
court, or a large vaulted apartment. The openings-are 
in general doorways of moderate size, but sometimes 
they are arches of the full width of the subordinate 
room or apartment, As many as seventeen or eighteen 
rooms have been, found in a palace. 

There is no appearance in any Sassanian edifice of a 
yeal second story, The famous Takht-i-Khosru presents 
externally the semblance of such an arrangement; but 
this seems to have been a mere feature of the external 
ornamentation, and to have had nothing to do with 
the interior.? 

The exterior ornamentation of the Sassanian build- 
ings was by pilasters, by arched recesses, by cornices, 
and sometimes by string-courses.2 An ornamentation 
at once simple and elegant is that of the lateral faces 
of the palace at Firuzabad, where long reed-like pi- 
lasters are carried from the ground to the cornice, 
while between them are a series of tall narrow doubly 
recesse(l arches,* Far less satisfactory is the much 
more elaboraie design adopted at Ctesiphon,® where 


(See Flnndin, “pl. 29, ‘Coupe sur 
Jn Signe aR.) 

1 This is the numbor at Fhuza- 
bad, The Mashita palace seems 
to haye had forty-four rooms, 

® Wergusson, History of Archi- 
tecture, vol. i, p. 886. 

54s at the Takht-i-Khosru 
(Feigusson, Hist. of Architecture, 
ol, i, p, 886, 2nd adifion), md to 


some extent at Mashita (Tristram, 
Land of Moab, opp. p. 871), Mr 
Fergusson hag made the string- 
course a marked feature of his 
restoration of ,tho Mashita palace 
Frontispiece td Lend of Moab, md 
List, of Architect vol, i, p. 892, 
2nd edition), 

4 See the woodcut app. p, 590, 

5 See helow, p. 591, 
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six series of blind arches of different kinds are super- 
imposed the one on the other, with string-courses be- 
tween them, and with pilasters, placed singly or in 
pairs, separating the arches into groups, and nol regu- 
larly superiniposed, as pillars, whether real or seoming, 
ought to be, 

The interior ornamentation was probably, in a great 
measure, by stucco, painting, and perhaps gilding.’ 
All this, however, if it existed, has disappeared; and 
the interiors now present a bare and naked appear- 
ance, which is only slightly relieved by the occasional 
occurrence of windows, of ornamental doorways, and 
of niches, which recall well-known features at Persepo- 
lis. In some instances, however, the arrangement of 
the larger rooms was improved by means of short 


: pillars, placed at some distance from the walls, and 


supporting a sort of transverse rib, which broke the 
uniformity of the roof? The pillars were connceted | 
with the side walls by low arches. 

Such are the main peculiarities of Sassanian palace 
architecture, The general effect of the great halls is 
grand, though scarcely beautiful; and, in the best 
specimens,’ the entire palace has an, air of simple seve- 
rity, which is striking and dignified. The internal ar- 
rangements do not appear to be very convenient. Too 
much is sacrificed to regularity ; and the opening of 
each room into its neighbour must, one would think, 
have been unsatisfactory, Still, the edifices are regarded 
as ‘indicating considerable originality and power,’ 
though they ‘ point to a state of socicty when attention 


1 Fergusson, isi of’ Arehttec- | Planches Ancionnos, vol. i. pl. 29. 
ture, vol, i, p. 8864 Laid of Méab,| * As especially in the Mirurabad 
p. 884; Fl , Voyage en Popse, palace, doseribod pelow, pp. 588~- 
vol, ii, p, 847, 1, 

* Flandin, Poyaye on Perse; ‘ 
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to security hardly allowed the architect the free exer- 
cise of the more delicate ornaments of his art,’! 

From this general account of the main features of 
the architecture, it is proposed now to proceed to a 
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Grouxy Praw ov tua Saawistan Patan (after Flandin), 


N.B.—The dimonsions are given in English yards, 
AAA Porches, GO Pillared Halls, 
BB Domed Halls. D Court, 


* + 8 + ¥. 
more particular description of the principal extant 
» ™ 


. o . . 
1 Fergusson, Hist, of Architecture, vol, i, p. 982, 
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Sassanian buildings—the palaces at Serbistan, Firuza- 
bad, Ctesiphon, and Mashita. 

” The palace at Serbistan is the smallest, and probably 
the earliest of the four. It has been assigned conjec- 
turally to the middle of the fourth century,’ or the 
reign of Sapor II. The ground plan is an oblong but 
little removed from a square, the length being 42 
French métres, and the breadth nearly 87 métres.? ‘The 
building faces west, and is entered by three archways, 
between which are groups of three semi-circular pilas- 
ters, while beyond the two outer arches towards the 
angles of the building is a single similar pilaster, 
Within the archways are halls or porches of different 
depths, the central one of the threc being the shallowest, 
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Froyt View or Surnaisran Panacn, Restonup (after Flandin), 


This opens by an arched doorway into a square cham- 


« ‘ 
1 Forgusson, p. 886, note 3, en Perse'—which Mr. Forgusson 
9 All Eigorsranents and de-} rightly enlls ‘the gloat and heat 
tails of this description’ ae taken | authority on Sassanian art, (Seo 
from tlte- great work of Messre.} his coutribution to Canon ‘Tris« 
Flandin and Ooste—the § Voyaye | tram’s Land 47 Moab, p. 874, note.y 
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ber, the largest in the edifice. It is domed, and has a 
diameter of about 42 feet or, including recesses, of above 
57 feet. The interior height of the dome from the 
floor is 65 feet. Beyond the domed chamber is a court, 
which measures 45 feet by 40, and has rooms of 
various sizes opening into it. One of these is domed ; 
the others are for the most part vaulted. The great 
domed chamber opens towards the north, on a deep 
porch or hall, which was entered from without by the 
usual arched portal. On the south it communicates 
with a pillared hall, above 60 feet long by 30 broad, 
There is another somewhat similar hall on the north 
side of the building, in width about equal, but in 
length not quite 50 feet. In both halls the pillars are 
short, not exceeding six feet, They support picrs, 
which rum up perpendicularly for a considerable height, 
and then become ribs.of the vaulting, 
The Firuzabad palace has a length of above 390 and 
a width of above 180 feet. Its supposed date ? is A.D. 
- 450, or the reign of Isdigerd I, As usual the ground 
plan is an oblong square. It is remarkable that the 
entire building had but a single entrance? This was 
by a noble arch, above 50 feet in height, which faced 
north, and gave admission into a vaulted hall, nearly 
90 feet long by 43 wide, having at either side two 
lesser halls of a similar character, opening into it by 
somewhat low semicircular arches, of nearly the full 
width of the apartments, Beyond these rooms, and 





Plates 28 and 20 of the ‘ Voyage’ | wellin his Aistory of Architecture, 
prosent us with all necessary par- j vol. i, pp. 888-5, 
ticulays, 2 Lorguason, vol, i, p, 886, note, 
1 Hore again the description is| * The same fieculiarity belongs 
drawn from the Poyage. See] to the Mashita palsgg in its com- 
Planches Anciewnes, pls, 88-42, | plete state. The objedt el having 
Mx, Fergusson has abridged the | only one entrance would seem to 
acconnt of Flandin carofully and | be greater security, 
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communicating with them by narrow, but clegant : 
doorways, were three domed chambers precisely similar, 





Grounp Pray or tite Pacacn av Frrvravan (aftor Flandin), 
N.De—The dimensions ave in English yards, . 


oceupylagfogether the full width of the beilding, cach 
about 48 feet square, and crowned by clliptical domes 
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rising to the height of nearly 70 fect. The orna-— 
mentation of these chambers was by their doorways,” 

















Seerion oy Centnan Dowen Cuaatoar, Finvzapan (after Flandin), 


and by false windows, on the Persepolitan model. The 
domed chambers opened into some small apartments, 
beyond, which was a large court, about 90 feet square, 
surrounded by vaulted rooms of various sizes, which 
for the most part communicated directly with it. 
False windows, or recesses, relieved the interior of these 
apartments, but were of a less elaborate character than 
those of the domed chambers, Extetrfally the whole 
building was chastely and tastefully omamested by the -- 
tall narrow arches and reed-like pilasters already men- 
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* tioned! Its character, however, was tipon the whole 
‘simple and severe ;’ nor can we quarrel with the 
judgment which pronounces it ‘more like a gigantic 
bastile, than the palace of a gay, pavilion-loving people, 

| like the Persians,’? 

It is difficult to form any very decided opinion upon 
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Exmvarion anp Groorp Prax oF vie Paracat av Oresreion (after 
Flanthn). Senle, 1 inch tp 100 fect, 
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the architectural merits of, the third and grandest of 





1 See ghe7é, p, 584, The entire 
description of this building is 
drawn from the elaborate plans, 
elovations, snd sectionsof M, Flandin 


(Voyaga on PorsegPlanches, vol, i, 
pls. 39 to 42), 

2 Fergusson, Zdtory of Archi- 
tecture, yol, 1, p, 884, 
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the Sassanian palaces, the well known ‘ Takht-i-Khosru, 
or palace of Chosroés Anushirwan, at Ctesiphon.t What 
remains of this massive erection is a mere fragment,? 
which, to judge from the other extant Sassanian ruing, 
cannot have formed so much as one fourth part of the r 
original edifice. Nothing has come down to our day 
but a single vaulted hall on the grandest scale, 72 feet 
wide, 85 high, and 115 deep, together with the mere 
outer wall of what no doubt constituted the main facade 
of the building, The apartments, which, according to 
all analogy, must have existed at the two sides, and in, 
the rear, of the great hall, some of which should have 
been vaulted, have wholly perished. Imagination may 
supply them from the Firuzabad, or the Mashita palace; 
but not a trace, even of their foundations, is extant ; 
and the details, consequently, are uncertain, though 4 
the general plan can scarcely be doubted. At each 
side of the great hall were probably two lateral ones, 
communicating with each other, and capable of being 
entered either from the hall or from the outer anir® 
Beyond the great hall was probably a domed chamber, 
equalling it in width, and opening upon a court, round 
which were a number of moderate-sized apartments. 
The entire building was no doubt an oblong square, of 
which the shorter sides seem to have measured 370 
feet.4 It had at least three, and may not improbably 
have had a larger number of entrances, since it be- 
longs to tranquil times and # secure locality, 


1 Tradition seams to have been j tecture, vol, i. p. 885. 
light for once in attaching this; % The doorways still 1emain, 
edifice to the first Chosioes His} (See the groundaplan,) 
erection of 16 is mentioned by| 4 Thisig the dength of the pre- 
Theophylact_of Simocatta, wha] sent fagade, Tt does nob, howerer, 
says that Gisele materials andj corespond with eithwagl the two 
Gieok workmen fers employed in| mensurements given by Tabor as 
its coustiuction (Z2ist. v. 6). those of the length and brendth of 
4 See Fergusson, Jist. of Archi- | the building. (See above, p. 565.) 
+ 
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“ The ornamentation of the existing facade of the 
palace is by doorways, doubly-arched recesses, pilasters, 
and string-courses. These last divide the building, ox- 
ternally, into an appearance of three or four distinct 


A 





Grounp-rran or Pataca at Masurta (aftor Tristram), 


} = AA, Sculptured fagado, nn 1B, Pillared ontrances, c, Woll or fountain, 
v, Towor with staircase, me 2B, Moin building of Palaco. 


storeys, ‘The first and second storeys are broken into 

portions by pilasters, which in the first or basement 

storey aredi pairs, but in the second slandsingly, 1t 

is remarkable that the pilasters of the ,sccond storey 
. QQ 


s 


a 
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are not arranged with any regard to those of the first, 
and are consequently in many cases not superimposed 
upon the lower pilasters. In the third and fourth 
storeys there are no pilasters, the arched recesses being 
here continued without any interruption. Over the 
great arch of the central hall, a foiling of seventeen 
small semicircular arches constitutes a pleasing and 
unusual feature. 

The Mashita palace, which was almost certainly 
built between a.D. 614 and .p. 627, while on a smaller 











Grxrrat View or Masnua Parace (fiom a Photogtaph), 


scale than that of Clesiphon, was far more richly orna- 
mented. This construction of Chosrods II, (Parwiz) 
consisted of two distinct buildings (separated by a ' 
courl-yard, in which was a fountain), extending cach 
of them about 180 feet along the front, with a depth 
respectively of 140 and 150 feet.! The main building, 

6 


* This description is taken mainly palace in his Zand of. ‘Moab (London, 
fiom Mr, Tristram's account of the! 1878); but some points are added 
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which lay to the north, was entered from the court- 
yard by three archways, semicircular and standing 
side by side, separated only by columns of hard, white 
stone, of a quality approaching to marble. These 
columns were surmonnted by debased Corinthian capi- 
tals, of a type introduced by Justinian,’ and supported 
arches which were very richly fluted; and which are 
said to have beon ‘not unlike our own late Norman 





Ivxer Garuway or Masia Paracer (from a Photograph) 


work.’? The archways gave entrance into an oblong 
court or hall, about 80 feet long, by 60 feet wide, on 
which opened by a wide dootway the matn room of 
the building. This was a triapsal hall, built of brick, 
and surmounted by a massive domed roof of the same 


from Mr, Fergueson’s account inj} 1 Fergusson, JZigt, of Ar chitec« 
his Liston y*of Architecture, vol. i, | ture, vol. i. p. 888, ° 
pp. 887-802, 2nd edition, 2 Tristram, Land of Moab, p, 202, 
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materiel, which rested on pendentives like those em- 
ployed at Serbistan and at Firuzabad.* | The diameter 
of the hall was a little short of 60 feet, On either side 
of the triapsal hall, and ‘in its rear, and again on either 
side of the court or hall on which it opened, were 
rooms of a smaller size, generally opening into each 
other, and arranged symmetrically, each side being the 
exact counterpart of the other. The number of these 
smaller apartments was twenty-five. 

The other building, which lies towards the south, 
and is separated from the one just described by the 
whole length of the court-yard, a distance of nearly 
200 feet, appears to have been for the most part of an 
inferior character. It comprised one large hall, or inner 
court, but otherwise contained only small apartments, 
which, it is thought, may, have been ‘intended as 
guard-rooms for the soldiers.’? Although, however, 
in most respects so unpretending, this edifice was 
adorned externally with a richness and magnificence 
unparalleled in the other remains of Sassanian times, 
and scarcely exceeded in the architecture of any age or 
nation, Forming, as it did, the only entrance by which 
the palace could be approached,® and possessing the 
only front which was presented to the gaze of the outer 
world, its ornamentation was clearly an object of Chos- 
rots’ special caxe, who seems to have lavished upon it 
all the known resources of art. The outer wall was 
built of finely-dvessed hard stone ;* and on this excel- 
lent material the sculptors of the time—whether Per- 


1 See above, p. 583, , | Palnce, and prevented ingress or 
? Tristram, Ls,c. egress anywaere excopt by the 
5 An extemal wall, strengthened | great portal in front, (Seo the 

with semicirqular bastions, and! ground-plan, p. 693.) 

without gateways, was carried} 4 Tristram, pp. 202, 204, 

round the entire enclosure of the toe 
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sian or Byzantine, it iy impossible to delermine— 
proceeded to carve in the most elaborate way, first a 
bold pattern of zig-zag and voseties, and then, over the 
| enuire surface, w most delicate tracery of foliage, ant- 
famals, and fruits. The effect of the zig-zags is to d- 
( vide the wall mto a number of triangular compartments, 
* each of which 15 treated separately, covered with a de- 
| coration peculiar fo itself, a fretwork of the richest 
| kind, mw whieh animal and vegetable forms are most 
happily intermingled. Tn one a vase of un elegant 
i \shape stands midway im the triangle at its base; two 
doves are setted on il, back, to back ; from between 
them tises a vine, which spreads its luxuriant branches 
over the entire compartment, covering it with its erace- 
ful curves and wbundant fruitage ; on either side of the 
vase a lion and a wild boar confront the doves with a 
friendly air; while everywhere amid the leaves and 
grapes we see the forms of birds, half revealed, half 
hidden by the foliage. Among the birds, peacocks, 
purots, and partridges have been recognised ; among 
he beasts, beyides lions and wild boars, buflitloes. pan- 
vers, Lynxes, and gazclles. Tn another panel a winged 
ion, the ‘lineal descendant of those found at Nineveh 
nd Persepolis,’ * reflects the mythological symbolism 
of Assyria, and shows how tenacious was its hold on 
1@ West-Asian mind. Nor is the human form wholly 
vanting. In one place we pereeive a man’s head, in 
lose juxtaposition with man’s inseparable gompanion, 
f the dog; in another, the entire figure of a man, who 
carries a basket, of fruit? 
Besides the compartments within the zig-zags, the 


zig-zigs themselves and the rosettes are ornamented 
* 


eee 


Sat 








' Ferguason, Hist. of Architecture, yol, 1. p 300. 
2 Tiistiam, p. 200, ‘ 
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with a pattermng of large leaves, while the moulding 
below the zig-zags and the cornice, or stiing-course, 
above them aie covered with conventional designs, the 
interstices between them bemg filled m with vay 
beautiful adaptations of lesser vegetable forms ? 
Altogether, the ornamentation of this iagmificent 
fagade may be pronounced almost unniyalled for beauty 





Vncnrvetc ag fynatt Bosras (atrar Elandin) 


and appropnateness; and the entue palace inay well 
be called 4a marvellous example of the sumpttotsness 
aud selfishness of ancient princes,’? who expended on 
the gratification of their own taste and love of display, 
the riches which would have been begier employed in 
the defence of their kingdoms, or m the relief of them 
poorer subjdcts. 


' Pustiam, pp. 200-201. + Ibid p 107 
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The exquisite ornamentation of the Mashita palace 
exceeds anything which is found elsewhere m_ the 
Sassamian buildmgs, but it is not wholly dierent im 
kind from that of other remaius of them architecture 
in Media and Persia Proper The archwolte which 
adorns the arch of Takht-i-Bostan,' possesses almost 
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Feowrnvo Panet ar Lawti-r Bosra (utter 11 din) 


equal deheacy with the patterned cornice or string- 
course of the Mashuta building ; and its flowered panels 
may compare for beauty with the Mashita: trungula 


' This aich has been thoroughly | the present Author's description 15 
examined by M Tiandin, and 1s | wholly taken, For a remesentation 
ethaustuely remesented in his gieat} ot the arch on a amall scale, see 
work (Foyage ox Perse, Planches, | below, p. 602" 
vol. i, pls, 2 to 12), from which 
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compartments. Sassanian capitals are also In many 
instances of lovely design, sometimes delicately diaperca 
(A, B), sometimes worked with a pattern of conven- 
tional leaves and flowers (C), occasionally exhibiting the 




















Sassanran Cavcracs (after Manin). 
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human form (D, E), or a flowery patterning, like that 
of the Taklht-i-Bostan panels (F, G). In the more ela- 











Sassanran Cavrracs (aftor Flandin). + 


horate specimens,’ the four firees—for the capitals are 
square—present designs completely different ; in other 
instances, two of the four faces are alike, but on the 


7) 





1 Seo Flandin, pls, 17 bis and 27 his. 
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other two the design is vaicd,' The shafts of Sassa- 
nian columns, so far as we can judge, appear to have 
been fluted ? 

A work not exactly architectural, yet possessing ar- 
chiteetural features,—the well known arch of Chosiocs 
IZ, above alluded to,—secems to deserve description 


J Pei + 
)y i \ 
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ArcH os Cisosnors ID ar Tata 1-Bosra (after Dlandin) 


hbetore we pass to another branch of our subject, This 
isan aychway or protto cut im the rotk at Tukht-1- 





, 
1 Thad, pls 17 and 27. 
? See above, p 600, C, and compare Flandin, vol. i ple Gand 8. 
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Bostan, near Kermanshah, which is extremely curious 
aud interesting. On the limk of a pool of clear 
water, the stoping face of the rock has been cut mto, 
and a recess formed, presenting al its further end a 
perpendicular face. This face, which 15 about 34 feet 
noad, by 8L feet igh, and which 1s ornamented al 
he top by some rather rude gradines, has been pene- 
rated by an arch, cut imto the sohd stone to the 
depth of above 20 fect, and elaborately ornamented, 
both within and without Externally, the ach is in 
he fist place surmounted by the archivolte already 
spoken of, and then, m the spandrels on cither side 
are introduced flying figures of angels or Viciones, 
rolding chaplets in one hand and cups or vases im 











Tiever o1 Vierory, rrow rm Arcit av ‘Taxua 1 Bosrey (after Plandin) 


the other, which are little inferior to the best Roman 
at? Between the figues is a crescent, perhaps origi- 


tMr Fergusson considers that | of the Romans’ (Zhst of Aicu- 
these figures ‘aie evident copics of | fecéure, val 1 p 804), and appears 
those adoining the triumphal arches | to think that they mast have been 
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nally enclosing a ball,’ and thus presenting to the 
spectator, at the culminating pomt of the whole sculp- 
ture, the familiar emblems of two of the national divi- 
nities. Below the spandrels and archivolte, on either 
side of the arched entrance, are the flowered panels 
above-mentioned, alike in most respects, but varying 
in some of their details, Within the recess, its two 
sides, and ils further end, are decorated with bas-1e- 
lief, those on the sides representing Chosroés engaged 
in the chase of the wild-boar and the stag,? while those 
at the end, which are in two-lines, one over the other, 
show the monarch, above, in his robes of state, receiv~ 
ing wreaths from ideal beings ; below, in his war cos- 
tume, mounted upon his favourite charger, Sheb-Diz, 
with his spear poised in his hand, awailing the ap- 
proach of the enemy. The modern critic regardy* this 
figure as ‘original and interesting.’ We shall have 
occasion to recur to it, when we treat of the ‘Manners 
and Customs’ of the Neo-Persian people. 

The glyptic art of the Sassanians is seen chiefly in 
their bas-relicfs; but one figure ‘in the round’ has 
come down to us from their times, which seems to de- 
serve particular description. ‘This is a colossal statue 
of Sapor L., hewn (it would seem) out of the natural 
rock,® which still exists, though overthrown and muti- 
lated, in a natal grotto near the ruined city of Sha- 
pur. The original height of the figure, according to 





the work of Byzantine artists; but | 14-617. 
the correctness of this latter opinion 3 Tabari, Chronique, vol. it, p. 
may be doubted, 304; Magoudi, vol. ti. p. 215, * 
' As does the ctescent on the; * ‘ogtsson, Eat, of Arehitec- 
head of Chosroos, ana, pl.0; | dure, Re.c. 
4 infra, Le 612, &0.) 5'So M. Flandin thought, (See 
elow, 0) PB. . Gd and p,| hia Voyage on Perse, yol. ii.’ pp, 
ate; j and for a ecg ptioa see pp, | 277-8.) 
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not devoid of some aitistic excellence. This is a1¢- 
presentation of the triumph of Sapor over Valerian, 
comprising only four figures—Sapor, an attendant, and 
two Romans—of which the three principal ate boldly 
dyawn, in attitudes natural, yet effective, and in good 
proportion, The horse on which Sapor rides is of the 
usual clumsy description, reminding us of those which 
draw our brewers’ wains; and the exaggerated hair, 
floating ribbons, and uncouth head-dress of the monarch 
give an ouérd and ridiculous air to the chief figure ; but, 


. if we deduct these defects, which are common to almost 


all the Sassanian artists, the representation becomes 
pleasing and dignified, Sapor sits his horse well, and 
thinks not of himself, but of what he is doing. Cyriades, 
who is somewhat too short, receives the diadem from 
his benefactor with a calm satisfaction? But the best 
figure is that of the captive emperor, who kneels on one 
knee, and, with outstretched arms, implores the mercy 
of the conqueror. The whole icpresentahon is colus- 
sal, the figures being at least three times the size of 
life ; the execution seems to have been good; but the 
work has been considerably injured by the effects of 
time. ; 

Another bas-relief of the age of Sapor Tis on too 
large a scale, and too complicaléd, to be represented 
here ;? but a description .méy be given of it, and a 
specimen subjoined, from which the reader may judge 
of its character. On a.surface of rock at Shapur, care- 

° 


engraving that the relief is detective 
in this part, 


1 Tt is thus that Linterpret the 
bas-relief; but Iam bound to add 


that M, ‘Texier himgelf sees in the 
figure in question ‘a captive gene- 
ral who presents to Sapor hia 
matacled arma (Desoription, vol, ii, 
p. 226). It is evident from his 


Bg. 


2 Full representations will be 
.ound in Flandin ( Poyage, Planches, 
vol. i, plé 68) and Toxier (Deserip- 
Hon, vol. ii. pl. 447), They difler 
curiously in some details, 
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fully smoothed and prepared for sculpture, the second 
Sassanian monarch appears in the centre of the tablet, 
mounted on horseback, and in his usual costume, with 
a dead Roman ‘under his horse’s feet, and holding 
another (Cyriades? ), by the hand. In front of him, a 
third Roman, the representative of the defeated nation, 
makes submission; and then follow thirteen tribute- 
bearers, bringing rings of gold, shawls, bowls, and the 
_ like, and conducting also’ a horse and an elephant. 
Behind the monarch, on the same line, are thirteen 
mounted guardsmen, Directly above, and directly 
below the central group, the tablet is blank; but on 
either side the subject is continued, above in two lines, 
and below in one, the guardsmen towards the left 
amounting in all to fifty-six, and the tribute-bearers on 
the right to thirty-five: |The whole tablet comprises 
ninety-five human and sixty-three animal figures, be- 
sides a Victory floating in the sky. The annexed 
woodeut is a representation of the extreme right-hand 
portion of the second line, ; 

After the time of Sapor I, there is a manifest decline 
in Sassanian art. The reliefs of Varahran IT, and Va- 
rahran IIT, of Narses and Sapor IIL., fall considerably 
below those of Sapor, son of Artaxerxes, It js not 
till we arrive at the time of Varahran IV. (av. 388~ 
899), that we once more have works which possess real 
artistic merit. Indications have already appeared in 
an earlier chapter” of this monarch’s encouragement 
of artists, and of a kind of art really meriting the 
name. We saw that his gems were exquisitely cut, 
and embodied designs of first-rate excellence. It has 





+ 
1 Sée the woodcuts oppdsite pp. | 51, and 52; Texidr, Description 
40a, 100, and 118*and also Hiation | vol. ple, 198, 134, 140, and 148 
pei18. Compare Flandin, Poyage (numbered by mistalre 180), 

en Perse, Planches, voi, i, ple, 18,| | ? Chapter XII, p. 265, 
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M. Texier,! was 6 métres 7 centimétres, or between 19 
and 20 feet. It was well préportioned, and carefully 
wrought, representing the monarch in peaceful attire, 
but with a long sword at his lef side, wearing the 
mural crown, which characterises Hiin on the bas-reliefs,? 
and dressed, in a tunic and “trowsers of a light and 
flexible materidl, apparently either silk or muslin, The 
hair, beard, and “mustachios, were neatly arranged and 
well rendered.’ The attitude of the figure ‘was natural 
and good. + One hand, the right, rested*upon the hip ; 
the other touched, but without grasping it, the hilt of 
the long straight sword, If we may trust the represen- 
tation of M. Texict’s artist, the folds of the drapery 
were represented with much skill and delicacy ; but the 
hands and feet of the figutre,gespecially the latter, were 
somewhat roughly rendered. 

The bas-reliefs of the Sagsanians are extremely nu- 
merous,’ and though genelllly rude, and Sometimes 
even grotesque,’ ave not without a certain amount of 
merit, Some of the earlier and coarser specimens 
have been already given in this volume; and one more 
of the same class is Here appended; but we have now 
to notice some other and better examples, which seem 
to indicate that the Persians of this period attained 
a considerable proficiency it this branch of the glyp- 


a + 

1 Dosoription do VArménie, de le | hand and the two feet have the 
Perse, &e,, vol. ti. p, 288, M, | appenrance, of being delicately 
Flandin imagined that the original | carved,’ The left hand ia not seon, 
height was between seven arid | ( Pou a on PersopPlanches, vol, i, 
eight métres, i pl. b4.); 

See above, opp. pps Gdand OL | 5, Tighteen are represented by 

® (Lea chéveux,’ says M. Texigr, ft Flandin in the fet volume of 
‘sont traitéa” ay€g yin fini qui xdp- | his platesy thitteen by M. Teaier, 

elle les aculptur68 de ‘Persepolis’ | Others are’ added by Sir R, Ker 
{Detoriptin, vol, ii,,p, 284), ~L-Bonter. « 

4 Tt is curloua thp in M. Flan~} * Sea espesially Flandin, Plan- 
in’s representation: of- the atatue | ches, vol. i, pl. 40, 
am its present condition, the right : 
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tic art, The reliefs belonging to the time of Sapor | 
I. are generally poor in conception and ill executed; 
but in one instance, unless the modern artist has 







Osram, crvine THE CruwN To AgTaxrrxes L 


. greatly flattered’ 


1I dannof but atlspoct® that M, But I have no proof that my suc- * 
Texier’s engfayings are ocgasionally | picions are well founded, 
improvements on the . originals, eetsy 
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now to be observed further, that among the bas-re- 
liefs of the greatest merit which belong to Sassanian 
times, one at least must be ascribed io him; and 
that, this being so, there is considerable probability that 
.two others of the same class belong also to his reign: 
The one which must undoubtedly be his, and which 
tends to fix‘the date of the other two, exists at Nakhsh- 
i-Rustam, near Persepolis, and has frequently been 
copied by travellers.’ It represents a mounted warrior, 
with the peculiar head-dress® of Varahran IV., charging " 
another at full speed, striking him with his spear, and 
bearing both horse and rider to the ground. A stand- 
ard-bearer marches a, little behind ; and a dead warrior 
lies underneath Varahran’s horse, which is clearing the 
obstacle in his bound. The spirit of the entire compo- 
sition is admirable ; and though the stone is in a state 
of advanced decay, travellers never fail to admire the 
vigour of the design and the life and movement which 
characterise it.® 
The other similar reliefs to which referencd has been 
made exist, respectively, at Nakhsh-i-Rustam and at 
iFiruzabad. The Nakhsh-i-Rustam tablet‘ is almost a 
duplicate of the one above described and represented, 





” 
Figndin, Voyage on Perse, vol. ii, p. 
tot Toxior, Description, vol, ii, : 


1 Aa by Kor Porter Creal 
228, Ker Portor says :—-‘ The next 


vol, i. pl, 20)5 by Flandin ( Payage, 
Planedos, vol, iy.); and by Texier 
bas-relief... 


(vol, ii, pl, 182), 

> See the gem on p, 265, and the 
coin figured on p, 268, The pacu- 
lierity consista in the two wings, 
one on either side of the inflated 
ball, Two wings do not otherwise 
occur until the, time of Perozes, 
with whom the crestent, which 
does not appear on the Nakhsh-i- 
Rustam bas-relief, 1s 2 ‘distin 
guishing feature, 

5 Seo Ker Porter, vol. i, p, 887; 


represents a combat 
hotween two horsemen; and has 
heon designed with great jira, and 
executed in a style very “superior 
to the preceding one, “The pro- 
portions of the figures are good ; 
and everything proclaims it to hava 
been the work of » different hand,’ 

4 For this fables seo Toxier, 
vol, ii, Ph 181, amd Ker Porter, 
vol. i, pl, 22, 


RR 
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differing from it mainly in the omission of the prostrate 
figure, in the forms of the head-dresses borne by the 
two cavalicrs, and in the shape of the standard. It ig 
also in better preservation than the other, and presents 
some additional details, The head-dress of the Sassanian 
warrior is very remarkable, being quite unlike any 
other known example. It consists of « cap, which 
spreads as it rises, and breaks into three points, termi- 
nating in large striped balls! His adversary wears a 





HEAD-DRESB OF AN UNKNOWN x1NG (aftor Texier). 


helmet crowned with a similar ball, The standard, 
which is inthe form of a-capital T, displays also five 
balls of the same sort, three rising from the cross-bar, 
and the other two hanging from it, Were it not for 
the head-dress of the principal figure, thig sculpture 
might be confidently assigned to the monarch who set 
up the neighbouring one. As it is, the point must be 
regarded as undecided, and the ‘exact ‘date of the 
relief as doubtful, It is, however, unlikely to be either 
much earlier, or much later, than the time of Varahran 

The third specimen of » Sassanian battle-scene exists 
. ce * 

1 See the dgscription of M, | dp trois pointes, lysquelles sont ter- 
Texier:—‘ Le civaliex? vainqueur | minées par trois boules cannelées,’ 


. +. une coiffure dea plus sin- |}(Deseription, Ls.e.) 
gulidres: c'est un boanet surmontdé 
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at Firuzabad, in Persia Proper, and has been carefully 
rendered by M. Flandin.’ It is in exceedingly bad 
condition, but appears to have comprised the fignres of 
' efther five or six horsemen, of whom the two principal 
are a warrior whose helmet terminates in the head of 
a bird, and one who wears a’ crown, above whiclKrises 
a cap, surmounted by a ball. The former of these, 
who is undoubtedly a Sassanian prince,’ pierces with 
his spear the right side of the Jatter, who is represented 
in the act of falling to the ground, His horse tumbles 
at the same time, though why he does sd is not quite 
clear, since he has not been touched by the other 
charger. His attitude is extravagantly absurd, his hind 
feet being on a level with the head of his rider. Still 
more absurd seems to have been the attitude of a horse 
at the extreme right, which turns in falling, and exposes 
to the spectator the inside of the near thigh and the 
belly, But, notwithstanding these drawbacks, the re- 
presentation has great merit, The figures live and 
sbreathe—that of the dying king expresses horror and 
hélplessness, that of his pursuer determined purpose 
fond manly strength, ven the very horses ave alive, 
and manifestly rejoice in tho gtrife. The,entire work 
is full of movement, of variety, and of artisti¢ spirit. 
‘Tf we have regard to the highest qualities of glyptic 
{ art, Sassanian-sculpture must be*said here fo*culmmate. 
| There isa misorable, falling off, when about & hundred 


“? 


and fifty years latgy, the Great Chosrois (Anushirwan) 
represents himself'Ht Shapur,* seated on his throne, and 





1 Gee tho Voyage en Perso,| * 1am not awaro that tho sculp- 
‘ Planches, vol, i. pl, 4% tue in question, which is figwed 
i 4 This is shown by the stieaming | by Mandin ( Voyage, Planches, vol. i, 
} ribbons, by the baile flying fiom | pl 60) and Toaier (Desa tptron, 
‘the shoulders, and the am and] vol. ii, pl. 161)7 has over heen 
moon emblem 9% on thg caparison | assigned to Chosroea I,; but, ag he 
of the hage and the quiver, is the only Sassanian monarch who 
REQ 
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fronting to the spectator, with guards and attendants 
on one side, and soldiers bringing in prisoners, human 
heads, and booty, on the other. The style here 
recalls that of the’tamer reliefs set up by the first 
Sapor,! but js Jess pleasing. Some of the prisoners ap- 
pear to be well drawn; but the central figure, that of 
the monarch, is grotesque; the human heads are 
ghastly ; and the soldiers and attendants have little 
merit. The animal forms are better—that of the ele- 
phant especially, though as compared with the men it 
is strangely out of proportion, 

With Chosroés II. (Eberwiz or Parviz), the grand- 
*son of Anushirwan, who ascended the throne only 
twelve years after the death of his gratidfather, and 
reigned from 4.D, 591 to A.D, 628, a reaction sotin. We 
have seen the splendour and good taste of his Mashita 


\ palate, the beayty of some of his coins,” and the general 
. excellence of his ornamentation.® It remains to notice 


the character of his relicfs, found at present in one 
locality, only, “viz. at Takht-i-Bostan, where they con- 
stitute the main decorations of the gyeat triumphal 
arch of this monarch. _ 

These reliefs consist of two classes of ‘works, co- 
lossal figures, and hunting-picces, The colossal figures, 
of which some account has’ Ween alrendy given, and 
which are represented in the woodcut opposite, have 
but little merit. They are curious on account of their 
careful elaboration, and furnish important information 
with respeét to Sassanian dress and armature, but they 


represents himself upon his coins| _* Especially the one figmed by 
as facing to the spoctnton, and|Texior in ph 147 of his second 
leaning both hande upon his straight | volumo, 

sword, with itsspoint between his} 9 Supia, p. 681, 

feet (see above, p. 458), I make no} * Supra, pp. 598-608, 

doubt that tho roliof is his, 
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" are poor in‘design, being heavy, awkward, and ungainly. 
Nothing can well be less beautiful than the three over- 
stout personages, who stand with their heads nearly or 
quite touching the crown of the arch, ab its further ex- 
tremity, carefully drawn in_ detail, but in outline little 
short of hideous, The least bad is that to the left (not 
very well rendered by our engraver), whose drapery is 
tolerably well arranged, and whose face, judging by 
what remains of it, was not unpleasing. Of the other 
two it is impossible to say a word in commendation. + 

The mounted cavalier below them--Chostods him- 
self on his black + war horse, Sheli-Diz—is somewhat 
better. The pose of horse and horseman. has dignity ; 
the general proportions ave fairly correct, though (as 
usual) the horse is of # breed that recalls the modern 
dray-horse rather than the charger. The figure, being 
near the ground, has suffered much mutilation, probably 
at the hands of Moslem fanatics; the off hind leg of 
the horse is gone ; his nose and mouth. have disappeared ; 
and the horseman has lost his right*fool and a, portion 
of his lowersclothing. But nevertheless, the general 
offect is not allogether ‘destroyed. Modern travellers 
admire the repose and dignity of the composition; At 
combination of simplicity with detail, and the delicacy 
and finish of some poftions,? It may be added''that 
the relief of the figure is high; the off legs of the 
horse were wholly detached; and the remainder of 
both horse and rider was nearly, though not quite, dis- 
engaged from thé rock behind them. : 

The hunting-pieces, which ornament the interior of 
the arched recegs on either side, are far superior to the 


1 The name Shob-Dis signifies; * Flandin, Voyage en Por se, vol, is 
eri of Night? (Tabari, vol. ii, | pp. 494-6, 
p. 804). 
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colossal figures, and merit an cxact description, On 
the right, the perpendicular space below the spring of 
the arch contains the representation of a stag hunt, in 
which the monarch and about a dozen other mounted 
horsemen take part, assisted by some ten or twelve 
footmen, and by a detachment mounted on ‘elephants. 
The elephants, which are nine in number, occupy the 
extreme right of the tablet, and seem 1o be employed 
in driving the deer into certain prepared enclosures, 
Each of the beasts is guided by three riders, sitting 
along their backs, of whom the central one alone has 
the support of a saddle or howdah. ‘The enclosures 
into which the elephants drive the game are three in 
number; they are surrounded by nets; and from the 
central one alone is there an exit. “Through this 
exit, which is guarded by two footmen, the game 
passes into the central field, or main space of the svulp- 
ture, where the king awaits them. He is mounted on 
his steed, with his how passed over his head, his sword 
at his side, and’ an attendant holding the royal parasol 
over him. It is not quite clear whether he himself 
_does more than witness the chase, The game is in the 
main pursued and brought to the ground by horsemen 
without royal insignia,’ and is then passed over into a 
further compartment—the extreme one towards the 
left, where it is properly arranged and placed upon 
camels for conveyance to the royal palace. During 
the whole proceeding a band of twenty-six musicians, 
some of wh6m occupy an elevated platform, delights 





1 Yet I suspect that all the three ; day; the second, towards the middle, 
horsemen, who are on a larger! as he engngee in the hunt; the 
acale thon the others, do in fact] thind, near the bottom, as he rides 
represent the king—the first, to-| home, after having enjoyed the 
wards the top, a¢ he begins the | sport, 
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with a ‘concord of sweet sounds ’ the assembled sports- 
men. . 

On the opposite, or left-hand, side of the recess, is 
represented a boar-hunt, Here again, elephants, twelve 





Cuosnois II, From 4 REEF ag Taxnr-1-Bostan (after Flandin), 


in number, drive the game into an enclosure without 
exit. Within this space néarly a hundred boars and 
pigs may be counted. The ground being marshy, the 
monarch occties a boat in the centre, and from this 
transfixes the game with his arrows. No one else 
takes part in the sport, unless it be the riders on a 


troop of five elephants, represented in the lower middle , 


1 Tho musicians occupy the upper portion of the central compartment 
on either side of the monaroh, 
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portion of the tablet.. When the pigs fall, they .are 
carried into a second enclosure, that on the right, where 
they ave upturned, disembowelled, and placed across 
the backs of elephants, which conyey them to the 
abode of the monarch. Once more, the scence is cn- 
livened by music. Two bands of harpers oceupy boats 
on either side of that which carries the king, while 
another harper sits with him im the boat from which 
he delivers his arrows. In the water about the boats 
are scen reeds, ducks, and numerous fishes, The oars 
by which the boats are propelled have a singular re- 
semblance to those which ave represented in some of 
the earliest Assyrian sculptures.' Tivo other features 
must also be noticed. Near*the top of the tablet 
towards the left, five figures standing in a boat seom to 
be clapping their hands in order to drive the pigs 
towards the monarch; while in the right centre of the 
picture there is another boat, more highly orngmented 
than the rest, in which we seem to have a second re- 
presentation of the king, differing from the first only in 
the fact that his arrow”has flown, and that he is in the 
act of taking anofher arrow#from au attendant, In this 
second representation the king’s head is surrounded by 
a nimbus or ‘glory, Altogether there are in this tab- 
let more than seventy-five human and nearly 150 ani- 
mal forms. In the other, the human forms are ‘about 
seventy, and tho animal ones about a hundred. 

‘The merit of the two reliefs above described, which 
would require fo be engraved on a large scale, in order 
that justice should be done to them,? consists in the 





> 4 
1 Compare the Author's Ancient | boar-hunt is that given by Ker 
Monarchies, vol, i, p. 646, Qnd| Porter (vol, ii, pl. 08), which is 
edition. e at once exact and spirited, Tis 
7 The best representation of the | stag-hunt (pl, G4) has less merit, 
; ria) 
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spirit and truth of the animal forms, clephants, camels, 
stags, boars, horses, and in- the life and movement of 
the whole picture. The rush of the pigs, the bounds 
of the stags and hinds, the heavy march of the ele- 
phants, the ungainly movements of the camels, are 
well portrayed; and in one instance, the foreshortening 
of a horse, advancing diagonally, is respectably ren- 
dered. In general, Sassanian sculpture, like most 
delineative art in its infancy, affects merely the. profile; 
but here, and in the overturned horse already described,? 
and again in the Victories which ornament the spandrels 
of the arch of Chosroés, the mere profile is departed 
from with good effect, and & power is shown of draw- 
ing human and animal figures in front or at an angle, 
What is wanting in the entire Sassanian series is 
idealism, or the notion of elevating the representation 
in any respects above the object represented; the 
highest aim of the artist is to be true to nature; in this 
truthfulness is his triumph; but as he often falls short 
of his models, the whole result, even at the best, is un- 
satisfactory and disappointing. 

Such must almost necessarily’ be the sentence of 
art critics, who judge the productions of this age and 
nation according to the abstract rules, or the accepted 
standards, of artistic effort, But if circumstances of 
time and country are taken into account, if comparison 
is limited to earlier and later attempts in the same 
region, or even in neighbouring ones, a very much 
more favourable judgment. will be passed: ‘The Sassa- 
nian reliefs need not on the whole shrink from a com- 
parison with those of the Achswmenian Persians, If 
they are ruder aud more grotesque, ney are also more 





1 Seo above, p. 615. 2 Sup, p. Cll, 
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spirited, and more varied ; and thus, though they fall 
short in some repeets, still they must be prononnecd 
superior to the Achwmenian in some of the most im- 
portant artistic qualitics, Nor do they fall greatly 
behind the earlier, and in many respects admirable, 
art of the Assyrians. They are less numerous and 
cover a less varicty of subjects; they have less deli- 
cacy ; but they have equal or greater fire. Tn the judg- 
ment of a traveller not given to extravagant praise, 
they are, in some cases al any rate, ‘executed in the 
most masterly style.” ‘I never saw,’ observes Bir R. 
Ker Porter, ‘the elephant, the stag, or the boar pour- 
trayed with greater truth and spirit. The attempts at 
detailed human form are,’ he adds, ‘ far inferior.’ 
Before, however, we assign to the Sassanian monarehs, 
and to the people whom they governed, the merit of 
having produced results so worthy of admiration, it 
becomes necessary to inquire whether there is reason 
to believe that other than native artisis were employed 
in their production, It has been very confidently 
stated that Chosrots the Second ‘brought Roman artists’ 
to Takht-i-Bostan,? and by their aid eclipsed the 
glorics of his great predecessors, Artaxerxes, son of 
Babek, and the two Sapors. Byzantine forms are de- 
clared to have been reproduced in the mouldings of 
the Great Arch, and in the Victorics.® The lovely 
tracery of the Mashita Palace is regarded as in the 
main the work of Grecks and Syrians. No doubt it is 
quite possible thkt there may be some truth in these 
allegations ; but we must not forget, or let it be for- 
gotten, that they rest on conjecture and are without 


1 Travels, vol, ii, p. 178. 43 Fergusson, Hist. of <Architeo- 
? Thomas in NunPismatio Chron, | ture, vol. i. p. 804, 2nd edition, 
for 1873, p. 248, ' Thid. p. 800, 
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historical foundation. The works of the first Chosrots 
at Clesiphon, according to a respectable Greek writer,! 
were produced for him by foreign artists, sent to his 
court by Justinian, But no such statement is made 
with respect to his grandson. On the contrary, it is 
declared by the native writers,’ that a certain Ferbad, 
a Persian, was the chief designer of them ; and modern 
critics admit that his hand may perhaps be traced, not 
only at Takht-i-Bostan, but at the Mashita Palace also. 
If then the merit of the design is conceded to a native 
artist, we necd ot too curiously inquire the nationality 
of the workmen employed by him. 

At the worst, should it ‘be thought that Byzantine 
influence appears so plainly in the later Sassanian 
works, that Rome rather than Persia thust be credited 
with the buildings and sculptures of both the first 
and the second Chosrods, still it will have to be 
allowed that the earlier palaces—those at Serbistan and 
Firnzabad—and the spirited battle-scenes above de- 
scribed,! are wholly native ; since they present no trace 
ofany foreign clement, But, it is in these battle-scenes, as 

already noticed, ® thal the delincative art of the Sassa- 
nians culminates; and it may further be questioned 
whether the Firuzabad palace is not the finest speci- 
men of their architecture, severe though it be in the 
character of its ornamentation; so that, even should 
we surrender the whole of the later works, enough will 
still remain to show that the Sassaniaus, and the Per- 
sians of their day, had merit as artists and builders, a 
merit the more creditable 10 them inasmuch as for five 





a 
1 Theophylact. Simocait., v. 0; | Architecture, vol. i, pp. 390-1). 
p. 128, 0. + Supra, pp. 609-G11. 
Seo ‘Pabari, vol, fi. p, 804, 5 Supra, p61, 
5 So Mr. Vorgusson (Ziistory of 
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centuries they had had no opportunity of cultivating 
their powers, having been crushed by the ‘domination 
of a race singularly devoid of artistic aspirations, 
Even with regard to the works for which they may 
have been indebted to foreigners, it is to be remem- 
bered that, unless the monarchs had appreciattd high 
art, and admired it, they would not have hired, at great 
expense, the services of these aliens, For my own 
part, T see no reason to doubt that the Sassanian re- 
mains of every peripd are predominantly, if not exclu. 
sively, native, not excepting those of the first Chosrots, 
for I mistrust the statement of Theophylact.* 
. 


1 There was scarcely any time | A.D. 562 did not indicate any real 
when Justinian and Chosroos I, | fiondliness on the part of the 
were on such terms as to render | contracting powers; and, moreover, 
the transaction spoken of at all| soon ator its conclusion Justinian 
probable. The ‘ondless peace’ was | died, Thoophylact, it must be 
followed almost immediately by | remembered, did not write till the 
covert hostility, issuing shortly in| roign of Ieracliua, half a contury 
renewed warfare, ‘The pence of | afior the death of Justinion, 
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CHAPTER XXVIUI. 


ON THD RELIGION, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ETC. oF THE 
LATER PERSIANS. , 


Religion. of the latex Persians, Duatism of the extremest kind. Ideas en- 
tortained with respect to Ormazd and Abriman, Representations of 
them. Ormazl the special Gua diin of the Rings, Lesser Deities subject 
to Ormaxd: Mithva, Seosh, Vayu, Airyanam, Vitraha, §e. The stv 
Amshashpands ; Bahman, As dibehesht, Shahravay, Iafand-armat, Khor- 
dad, and Amerdat, Religion, how far idolatrous. Worship of Anaitis. 
Chief Evil Spirits subject to Aluiman, Ahomano, India, Gaurva, Na- 
onhattya, Tarte, and Zarie, Position of Dan between the two Worlds of 
Good and Evil, is Duties: Worship, Agrioulture, Purity, Nature 
of the Worship,  IZymns, Tavocations, the oma Ceremony, Sacriyice, 
Agricidture a part of Religion, Purity required: 1, Maal; 2, Legal, 
Nature of cwch, Man's future Prospects. Position of the Magi under 
the Sassunianas their Organisation, Dress, §e. The Fire-lemples and 
Altars, The Barsom, Tha Khyaf¢thraghna, Magnificence of the Sas- 
santan Court; the Throne-roont, the Sen raglio, the Attendants, the Ministers, 
Multitude of Palaces, Dress of the Monarch: 1, in Peaca; 2, in War. 
Favow ita Pastimes of the Kings, Iunting, ‘Maintenaneo of Par adizes, 
Stag and Boar-hunts, Music, Hawhing, Games. Character of the 
Porsian Warfare under the Sassanians, Sassemian Chariots. The 
Elephant Corps. The Cavalry, The Archers. The ordinary Infantry. 
Officers. Standards, Tactics. Private Life of the later Paorsians, 
Agricultural Employment of the Men. Non-seolusion of the Women. 
General Freedom from Oppression of all Classes eacept the highest, 


Th€poas ofa vdpator ‘rotede xpewpévovs.—Ienep, i, 181. ' 


‘Tire general character of the Persian religion, as revived 
by the founder.of the Sassanian dynasty, has been de- 


scribed in a former chapter ;1 but it is felt that the - 


° 
Paes ERR Cave SPR 
1 See above, ch, iii, pp. 54-56, 
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present work would be incomplete if it failed to furnish 
the reader with a tolerably full account of so interesting 
a matier; more especially, since the religious question 
lay at the root of the original rebellion and revolution 
which raised the Sassanide to power, and was io a 
considerable extent the basis and foundation of their 
authority. An access of religious fervour gave the 
Persians of the third century after Christ the strength 
which enabled them to throw off the yoke of their 
Parthian lords and recover the sceptre of Western Asia, 
A. strong—almost fenatical—religious spirit animated 
the greater number of the Sassanian monarchs, When 
the end of the kingdom came, the old faith was still 
flourishing ; and, though its star paled before that of 
Mohammedanism, the faith itself survived, and still 
survives at the present day,1 

Tt has been observed that Dualism constituted the 
most noticeable feature of the religion? It may now 
be added that the Dualism professed was of the most 
extreme and pronounced kind. Ormazd and Ahriman, 
the principles of Good and Evil, were expressly declared 


* to be ‘twins’? They had ‘in the beginning come to- 


gether to create Life and Death,’ and to settle ‘ how 
the world was to be.’ There was no priority of exist- 
ence of the one over the other, and no decided supe- 
viority. The two, being coeval, had contended from 
all eternity, and would, it was almost certain, continue 
to contend to all eternity, neither being able to van- 
quish the other. Thus an eternal struggle was postu- 


1 Zoronstianiam is the religion; * Supra, p. 64, 


+ of tho Parsees (Persians), who, de- | *° Gatha alunavattt, ii, 8, in 


clining to aubmit to the religion of | Inug's Gathas, vol. i. p. 7. Spiogal 
Mohammed, quitted their country, | ngrees in the translation (Avesta, 
and saught a refuge in*Westein Ia- { vol, ii, p, 160), 

dia, where they atill remain, chiefly; ‘ Taug's Gathas, vol. i, p. 9, 

in Bombay and Guzerat. | 
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lated between good and evil; and the issue was doubt- 
ful, neither side possessing any clear and manifest 
advantage. 

The two principles were Persons. Ormazd was ‘ the 
ereator of life, the earthly and the spiritual,’? he who 
‘made the celestial bodies, earth, water, and trees? He 
was, ‘good,’ ® ‘holy,’4 ‘ pure,’® ‘true,’® ‘the Holy God,’? 
‘the Holicst,’? ‘the Essence of Truth,’? ‘the father of 
all truth,’!? “the best being of all,’ ‘the master of 
pwity.’” He was supremely ‘happy,’ being possessed 
of every blessing, ‘health, wealth, virtue, wisdom, 
immortality.’ From him came every good gift enjoyed 
by man ; on the pious and the righteous he bestowed, 
not only carthly advantages, but precious spiritual gifts, 
truth, devotion, ‘the good mind,’ and everlasting 
happiness ;*6 and, as he rewarded. the good, so he also 
punished the bad,"* though this was an aspect in which 
he was but seldom represented. 

While Ormazd, thus far, would seem to be a pregen- 
tation of the Supreme Being in a form not greatly 
different, from that wherein it has pleased Him to reveal 
Himself 1o mankind through the Jewish and Christian 
scriptures, there are certain points of deficiency in the 
representation, which ave rightly viewed as placmg the 
Porsian very considerably below the Jewish and Chris- 
tian idea.’” Besides the limitation on the power and 
freedom of Ormazd implied in the eternal co-existence 


1 Tang’s Essays, p. 267. u Ibid, xlili. Qe 

2 Pagna, xxxi, 75 lh. 7 12 [hid, xxxv. L, 

§ Thid. xii, 1. 18 Thid, xxxyv. 8, 

4 Thid, xlili, 4, 5. M4 TTaug, Essays, Bae 

6 Thid. xxxv. lL. « B Yuona, sy xivii. 1,2, &, 
¢ hid. xvi, 2. 0 Thid, xiii. 4, 6 

7 Yhid, xlili, 5, 11 Goo the remarke of Dr. Puse: 

8 fhid, xlv, 6 in his Zecteros on Dantel, pp. 680-1, 

9 Thid, xxxi. 8, 8rd edition. 
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with him of another and a hostile principle, he is also 
limited by the independent existence of space, time, and 
light, which appear in the Zendavesta as ‘ self-created,’ 
or ‘without beginning,’ and must therefore be regarded 
as ‘conditioning’ the Supreme Being, who has to work, 
as best he may, under circumstances not caused by him- 
self Again, Ormazd is not a purely spiritual being, 
He is conceived of as possessing a sort of physical 
nature, The ‘light,’ which is one of his properties, 
seems to be a material radiance.? He can be spoken of 
as possessing health? The whole conception of him, 
though not grossly material, is far from being wholly 
immaterial. His nature is complex, not simple* He 
may not have a body, in the ordinary sense of the 
word ;> but he is entangled with material accidents, 
and is far from answering to the pure spirit, ‘ without 
body, parts, or passions,’ which forms the Christian 
conception of the Deity, 

Ahriman, the Evil Principle, is of course far more 
powerful and terrible than the Christian and Jewish 
Satan, He is uncaused, co-eternal with Ormazd, engaged 
in a perpetual warfare with him. Whatever good thing 
Ormazd creates, Abriman corrupis and ruins it, Moral 
and physical evils are alike at his disposal. THe blasts 
the earth with barrenness, or makes it produce thorns, 
thistles, and poisonous plants; his are the earthquake, 
the storm, the plague of hail, the thunderbolt; he 
causes disease and death, sweeps off a nation’s flocks 








1 See Spiegel’s Azesta, vol. ti. p.| Vendidad, xix. 46, &e,) Ila has 
218, note, and vol. iii, p. xxxix. also 2 soul, and, in u certain sense, 
2 Soe Lagna, xii. 1; and com-} a body, (Sea Tagnd, i, 2; Spiegel, 
pare Haug's Essays, p. 148, note. | veata, vol. ii. p, 208.) 
5 See above, p, 623, note 4, * Even this, however, is dis- 
4 Ormazd has a freeashi, which | puted. (See Pusoy's Daniel, p. 
is distinct from himsclf, and yet a} 580, note %,) 
vart of hitiself (Yaene. xxvi. 8: 
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and herds by murraiu,’or depopulates a continent by 
pestilence; ferocious wild beasts, serpents, toads, mice, 
hornets, mosquitoes, aro his creation ; he invented and 
introduced into the world the sins of witchcraft, mur- 
der, unbelief, cannibalism, sodomy; he excites wars 
and tumults, stirs tip the bad against the good, and 
labours by every possible expedient to make vice 
triumph over virtue, Ormazd can exercisé no control 
over him; the utmost that he can do is to keep a per- 
petual watch on, his xival, and seek 10 baffle and defeat 
him, This he is‘not always able todo, Despite his 
best ‘endeavours, Ahriman js not unfrequently vic- 
torious.t ; . 

In the purer times of the Zoroastrian religion it would 
seem that neither Ormazd nor Ahriman were repre- 
sented by sculptured forms? A symbolism alone was 
permitted, which none could mistake.for a real attempt 
to portray these august beings? But “by the date of: 
the Sassanian revival, the original spirit of the religion 
had suffered considerable modification ; and it was no 
longer thought impious, or perilous, to exhibit the heads ' 
of the Pantheon, in the forms regdrded as appropriate 
to them, upon public monuments, The groat Artaxerxes, 
probably goon after his accession, scl up gmomorial of his 
exploits, in which ho represented himself as receiving the 
insignia of royalty from Ormazd himself, while Ahviman, 
prostrate and seemingly, though of course not really, 
dead, lay at the. feet of the steed on which Ormazd was 


1 See oapecially the fist Fargard | the Achasmenian sculptures, ~ 
of the Vendided, translated by4 3% Ormazd was symbolised by the 
Tang, in Bunsun's Philosophy of | winged circle, of which sometimus 
Tistary, vol, tit, pp. 488-90, an inéompite human form was o 
2 Ylerodotus expressly ‘ddnies | part, Ahriman sves perhaps sym- 
that thero were any such in his | boliaéd by the» monstious figures 
day (i, 181), No representations [common on the gems ahd at Porse- 
other than symbolical are found jn | polis: 
8s , 
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mounted! In the form of Ormazd there is nothing very 
remarkable; he is attived like the king, has a long beard 
and flowing locks, and carries in his left hand a huge staff 
or baton, which he holds erect in a slanting position, 
The figure of Ahriman possesses more interest. The 
face wears an expression of pain and suffering ; but the 
features are calm, and in no way disturbed, They are 
regular, aud at least ds handsome as those of Artaxerxes 
and his divine patron. He wears a band or diadem 
across the brow, above which we see a low cap or 
crown, Jfrom this escape the heads and necks of a 
number of vipers or snakes, fit emblems of the poisonous 
and ‘ death-dealing ’? Evil One. 

Some further representations of Ormazd occur in 
the Sassanian sculptures ; but Ahriman seems hot to be 
portrayed elsewhere, Ormazd appears on “foot in a 
relief of the Great Artaxerxes, which contains tivo 
figures only, those of himself and his divine patron.? ” 
He is also to be seen in a sculptire which belongs prob- 
ably to Sapor L, and yepresents that monarch ‘in the 
act of receiving the diadem from Artaxerxes, his 
father* In the former of these two tablets the type 
exhibited in the bas-relief just desgribed is followed 
without any variation; in the latter, the type is con- 
siderably modified. Ormazd still carrics his huge baton, 
and is attired in royal fashion; but otherwise his ap- 
pearance is altogether new ‘and Singular, His head 
bears no crown, but is surrounded by a halo of sixeam- 
ing rays ; he has not much beard, but his hair, bushy 
and abundant, flows down on his two shoulders; he 





s 
* See the woodcut, p, 606, vl 27; Flandin, Voyaga en Porse, 
2 This epithet of Abriman {a pl 108 ; Texier, Description do 
gommon in the pda Sco ’ Arménie, &e, pl, "41, 
Pendidad, Porg, i. § 8, 5, 6, &e, * See above, opp, p. G4, 
3 See Ker Forter, Pravels, vol, i, 
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faces the spectator, and holds his baton in both his 
hands; finally, he stands upon a blossom, which is 
thought to be that of a sun-flower. Perhaps the con- 
jecture is allowable that here we have Ormazd exhi- 
biled to us in a solar character,! with the attributes of 
Mithra, from whom, in the olden time, he was carefully 
distinguished, , 

Ormazd seems to have been regarded by the kings 
as their special guardian and protector. No other 
deity (unless in one instance*) is brought into close 
proximity with them; no other obtains mention in 
their inscriptions; from no other do they allow that 
they receive the blessing of offspring.? Whatever the 
religion of the common people, that of the kings would 
seem to ‘have been, in the main, the worship of this 
god, whom they perhaps sometimes confused with 
Mithra, or associated with Anattis, but whom they 
never neglected, or failect openly to acknowledge.* 

Under the great Ormazd were a number of sub- 
ordinate ‘deitics, the principal of whom were Mithra 
and Serosh, Mithva, the Sun-God, had been from 4 
very early date an object of adoration in Persia, only 
second to Ormazd,® The Achemeniai kings ° joined 
him occasionally with Ormazd in their invocations, In 

‘ ; 


1 Supra, pago G5, | Thote, is. no Mithridates in the 
2 Tn the mach at Lakht-i-Bostan;*| Sassanian royal ling.” 


Chosroés IL. yopresonts himgelf as] 4 In every extant inscription the 
yecoiving thd dindem from two 
deities, one male and one female, 
‘The malo deity is probably Ormazd; 
the female one may be either 
Armaiti or Anahit, (Sea 
woodaut, opp, p, 612.) 

3 Tlovmisdates (=! given by Or- 
moad ’} is not an uncommon name 
for a Sassanign monarch to give 
to his son; but mo other name 
constructed in this manner is used, 


the 


f Pee : 


king gives himself the epithet of 
mazdisn ov; O-mazit-worshipping.’ 

® Cyius is made to swear by 
Mithra, in the Cyropmdia of Xeno-~ 
phon (vill, 8, § 53) Tle had for 
treasurer a Mithiedath (Mithrida- 
tes), whose name signifies ‘given 
by Mithra.’ (Que Ezra, i. 8) 

® As Mnemon (Loftus, Chaldea « 
and Susiena, p, 872) and Ochus 
(Beh. Ins, voli. pe $42). 


ey? ‘ 


(Ue AAVIU, 
. 


bZS ‘TIL BY Days. 
processions his chariot, drawn by milk-white horses, 
followed closely on that of Ormazd.! Tle was often 
associated with Ormazd, as if an equal,” though a real 
equality was probably not intended. IIe was ‘ great,’ 
‘pure,’ ‘imperishable,’ ‘the beneficent protector of 
all creatures,® and * the beneficent prescrver of all 
creablures.* Te hada thousand ears and ten thou- 
sund eyes.® Ilis worship was probably more widely 
extended than that of Ormazd himself, and was 
connected in general with a material representation, 
In the carly times this way a simple disk, or circle ;6 
jbut from the reign of, Artaxerxes Mnemon, a hu- 
man image seems to have been substituted.” Prayer 
was offered to Mithra threc times a day,® at dawn, at 
noon, and at sunset; and it was usual to worship him 
with sacrifice. The horse appears to have been the 
victim which he was supposed to prefer. 

Sraosha, or Serosh, was an angel of great power 
and dignity. Ile was the special messenger of Ormazd, 
and the head of his celestial army, He was ‘tall, 
well-formed, beautiful, swift, victorious, happy, siucere, 
true, the master of truth.’ It was his office to-deliver 


and 362.) It is sometimes, but 


1 Xen, Cyrop, viii. 8, § 12. i 
‘ 1arely, used by the Sassanians, who 


® As in the following passagos— 


‘Come to our help, Mithra and 
Ahura (= Ormnzd), yo gieat 
ones’ (clvesia, ii, 2); ‘Mithra and 
Aluia, the two grent, imperish- 
able, pie ones, we praise’ (ib. iii, 
12), * Wherefore may these come 
to our nid, Mitfna and Ahura, the 
great ones, yea, Mithya and Ahura, 
the ment ones’ (ib, iii. 97), 

8 Ahir Push, ba. 

4 Thid. 

® Suede, ili. 70, 

® The disk, or circle, represents 
Mithra on the tombs of the Achaw- 
menian kings, (See the Author's 
Ancitnt Monarchies, yol. iit pp, 820 


. 


in gonaral substitute for it a six. ° 
rayed altar, (See tho lator coins, 
passinu) » 

* Borosus ap. Clom, Alex, Pro 
drept. § 6, The noble figure, marked 
by its weuring a Persian or Piny~ 
plan op, stabbing the bull in the 
classical Mithiaic emblem (Lajard, 
Culte de Mithra, pl. ixxy,, xxviii, 
Ixxx,, Ixxxii, Ixaaili., &e.), prob- 
ably carries-out he ene idea. 

5 Spiegel, Trndifi Soha ift, d. Pars, 
. 186. 4 
Py Xen. Cyrop. vitt 8, § 24; Ov. 





Fast, i, 855 5 Yagua, xliv. 18, 
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evelations, to show men the paths of happiness, and 
o bring them the blessings which Ormazd had agsigned 
oeach, Ife invented the music for the five most 
neient Gathas, discovered the barsom or divining- 
‘od, and first taught its use to mankind. From his 
yalace on the highest summit of the Elburz range, he 
vatched the proceedings of the evil genii, and guarded 
he world from their attempts. The Iranians were his 
pecial care; but he lost no opportunity: of injuring the 
-owers of Darkness and lessening their dominion by 
eaching everywhere the truc religion. In the other 
vorld it was his business to conduct the souls of the 
aithful through the dangers of the middle passage, and 
o bring them before the golden thyone of Ormazd.t 
Among minor angelic powers were Vayu, ‘the 
vind,’ ? who is found also in the Vedic system ; Airy- 
nam, a god presiding over marriages ;° Vitraha, a 
‘ond. genius ;* Tistrya,® the Dog Star, &c, The num- 
ver of the minor deities was not, however, great; nor 
o they scem, as in so many other polytlicistic religions, 
2 have advanced in course of time from a subordinate 
2 a leading position. From first to last they are of 
amall account; and it seems, therefore, unnecessary to 
detain the reader by an elaborate description of them. 
From the mass, however, of the lower deities or | 
genii must be distinguished (besides Mithra and Serosh) 
the six zmesha Spentas, ot Amshashpands, who formed 
the council of Orniazd, and in a certain sense reflected 
his glory, These were Vohu-mano or Bahman, Asha- 
vahista or Ardibehesht, Khshathra-vairya or Shahravar, 





o 
1 See the Atithor’s Ancient Mon-) * Thid. p. 231, 
aries vol, 33, pp. 99, 112, and} * Ibid, p, 193, 
116, ‘| ® Spiegel, Avesta, iti, 72. 
2 "Haug’s Fisways, p. 282. 
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Spenta-Armaiti or Isfandarmat, Tfaurvatat or Khordad, 
and Ameretat or Ameidat.! Vohu-mano, ‘ the Good 
Mind, originally a mere attribute of Ormazd, came to 
be considered a distinct being, crealed by him to be hig 
attendant and his councillor. Ho was, as it were, the 
Grand Vizier of tho Almighty King, the chief of the 
heavenly conclave. QOrmazd entrusted to him espe- 
cially the care of animal life; and thus, as presiding 
over cattle, he is the patron deity of the agriculturist? 
Asha-vahista, ‘the best truth, or ‘the best purity,’ is 
the Light of the universe, subtle, pervading, omnipre- 
sent. He maintains the splendour of the various 
luminarics, and presides® over the element of fire? 
Khshathra-vairya, ‘ wealth,’ has the goods of this world 
at his disposal, and specially presides over metals, the 
conventional signs of wealth; he is sometimes idonti- 
fied with the metal which he dispenses. Sponta- 
Armaiti, ‘ Holy Armaili,’ is ab once the genius of the 
Earth, and the goddess of piety. She has the charge 
of ‘ the good creation,’ watches over it, and labours to 
convert the desolate and unptoductive portions of it 
into fruitful fields and gardens.6 Together with Vohu- 
mano, she protects the agriculturist,® blessing his land 
with increase, as Vohu-mano does hig cattle, She is 
called ‘the daughter of Ormazd,’? and is regarded as 
the agent through whom Ormazd created the earth? 
Moreover, ‘she tells men the overlasting laws, which 
on one may abolish,’® or, in other words, imparts 


° 


4 Hnug, Essays, p. 268. Compare{ 7 Ibid. xhy, 11, 
Windischmann, Zor oastrische Stu- 3 Tlaug, Eesays, ap. 11, 186, ka. 





dich, } 60, - 9 Yagna, xiii, 6 jompaio Soph. 

‘ana, xxiii, 8, aid, vi yr 897-Bdd:—vi bYirrodes, 

S Tang, p. 261.00 + a “OdupTog aariip pe gy obbé suv 

4 « Spiogl duet, vol. iii, px Ovarc gig dripwe Eriares, ode phy 
Fagna, xxxi. 8+" wore AdOa Karaxompdcets 


® Thid, xxxi, 10, 
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to them the eternal principles of morality. She is 
sometimes represented as standing next to Ormazd in 
the mythology, as in the profession of faith required of 
converts to Zoroastrianism.’ The two remaining Am- 
shashpands, Haurvatat and Ameretat, ‘Health’ and 
‘Immortality, have the charge of the vegetable cre- 
ation ; Tlaurvatat causes the flow of water, so necessary 
to the support of vegetable life in countries where little 
rain falls ; Ameretat protects orchards and gardens, 
and enables trees to bring their fruits to perfection. 

Another deity, practically perhaps as much wor- 
shipped as Ormazd and Mithra, was Anaitis or Anahit. 
Anaitis was originally an Assyrian and Babylonian? 
not a Zoroastrian goddess; but her worship spread to 
the Persians at a date anterior to Herodotus’ and be- 
came in a short time excecdingly popular. It was in 
connection with this worship that idolatry seems 
first to have crept in, Artaxerxes Mnemon (ab. 3.c. 
400) having introduced images of Anaitis into Persia, 
and set them up at Susa, the capital, at Persepolis, 
Hebatana, Bactra, Babylon, Damascus, and Sardis. 
Anaitis was the Babylonian Venus; and her rites at 
Babylon were undoubtedly of a revolting character 
Tt is to be feared that they-were introduced in all their 
grossness into Persia, and’ that this was the cause of 
Anahit's great popularity. Her cult ‘was provided 
with priests and hieroduli, and connected with myste- 
ries, feasts, and vmchaste ways.’ ? 





a 
. 


1 Yaona, xii, 1-9, by Mnemon in an inscription, (Lof- 

3 Ancient Monarchies, voly i. p. | tua, Chaldea and Susiant, p. 872.) 
188 ; vol, ii, p. 24, nd edition. ® See Herod. i, 199; Strab. xvi 

8 Torod, i, 181. * 4, § 20; Brinch, vi. 48, 

4 ‘Rerosus ap. Clem. Alex. Pro-{ ° Windischmann, Veber die Per~ 
bept, § 6. ‘Wie erection of the! siscke Anahita oder Anaitis, p. 19, 
statue at Suga was commemorated ° 
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The Persian system was further tainted with idola- 
try in respect of the worship of Mithra,' and possibly 
of Vohu-mano (Bahman), and of Amerdat;? but on 
the whole, and especially as compared with other Ori- 
ental cults, the religion, even of the later Zoroastrians, 
must be regarded as retaining a non-matcrialistic and 
anti-idolatrous character, which clevated it above other 
neighbouring religions, above Brahminism on the one 
hand and Syro-Chaldewan nature-worship on the other, 

In the Kingdom of Darkness, the principal powers, 
besides Ahriman, were Ako-mano, Indra, Caurva, 
Naonhaitya, Taric, and Zaric® These six together formed 
the Council of the Evil One, as the six Amshashpands 
formed the council of Ormazd. Ako-mano, ‘ the bad 
mind,’ or (literally) ‘the naught mind,’* was.sel over 
against Vohu-mano, ‘ the good mind,’ and was Ahri- 
man’s Grand Vizier. His special sphere was the mint 
of man, where he suggested ovil thoughts, and prompted 
to bad words and wicked deeds. Indra, identical with 
the Vedic deity, but made a demon by the Zoroastrians 
presided ovey storm and tempest, and governed the 
issues of war and battle, Caurva and Naonhaitya were 
also Vedic deitics turned into devils.® It is dilRieult tc 
assign them any distinct sphore, ‘Taric and Zaric 
‘Darkness’ and ‘Poison,’ had no doubt occupation: 
corresponding with thetr names. Basides these chie 


1 See above, p. 628, 

2 Au idolatrous worship of Bah- 
man (‘On » ), and,Ameidat (Aiu= 
farm) was established iv Western 
Asia in Strabo’a age (Staab, xi, 8, 
§ 4, and xy, 8, § 15); but it is wn- 
certain whether these corruptions 

* continued into Sassanian times, 

§ Maug, Essays, p. 230; Win- 
eechmann, Zoroastrisehe Studion, p. 
Du, 


4 Tang, pp. 142 and 268, 

> Qaurva is identified Cane 
Essays, p. 280) with the Indian Sh 
va, who hai the epithet Serva ii 
ane of the later Vedas (Pajar- Meds 
xvi, 28). Naouhaitya 1epresent 
the Aawins, whose collective nam 
in the Vedas is Nasatyas, ‘oxi 
and Zaiio ara paculiar to the Tra 
nian systent, 
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demons, a countless host of evil genii (divs) and fairies 
(pairikas) awaited the orders and executed the behests 
of Ahriman. esa 

Placed between the two contending worlds of good 
and. evil, man’s position was one of extreme danger 
and difficulty, Originally set upon the earth by Ormazd 
in order to maintain the good creation, he was liable 
to the continual temptations and seductions-of the divs 
or devas, who were ‘wicked, bad, false, untrue, the 
originators of mischief, most baneful, destructive, the 
basest of all things.’ A single act of sin gave them a 
hold upon him, and each subsequent act increased their , 
power, until ultimately he btcame their mere tool and 
slave.? It was howéver possible to resist temptation, 
to cling to the side of right, to defy and overcome the 
devas, Man might maintain his uprightness, walk ¢ 
jp the path of duty, and by the help of the asuras, or 
‘good spirits,’ attain to a blissful paradise. 

To arrive at this result, man had carefilly to 
observe three principal duties. These were worship, 
agriculture, and purity. Worship consisted in the 
acknowledgment of the One True God, Ormazd, and of 


his Holy Angels, the Amesha Spentas or Amshashpands, ¥ 28 


in the frequent offering of prayers, praises, and thanks- 
givings, in the recitation of sct hymns, the performance 
of a certain ceremony called the Homa, and in the 
‘occasional sacrifice of, animals. The set hymns form a 
a large portion of the Zendavesta, where they occur in . 
the shape of Gathds,* or Yashts,* sometirfes possessing 


} Yagua, xii, 4, form the earliest portion of the 

a Ibid. xxx. 6, 7 Zendavesta. 

5 ‘The G&ithis have been collected} 4 Several of the Yashts are trans- 
and published by Tnug, in two | lated by Tang, in his Zssayr on tha 
volumes (Leipsic, 1858-60), They | Religion of the Parsees, Bombay, 
ard matrical, and aro supposed to | 1862, 
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considerable beauty. They are sometimes general, ad- 
dressed to Ormazd and the Amesha Spentas in common, 
sometimes special, containing the praises of a particular 
deity. The Homa ceremony consisted in the oxtrac- 
tion of the juice of the Homa plant by the priests - 
during the recitation of prayers, the formal presenta- 
tion of the liquor extracted to the sacrificial fire, the 
consumption of a small portion of it by one of the offi- 
ciating priests, and the division of the remainder among 
the worshippers. As the juice was drunk immediately 
afler extraction and before fermentation had set in, it 
was not intoxicating, The ceremony scems to have 
been regarded, in part, as having a mystic force, secur- 
ing the favour of heaven ; in part, as exerting a bene- 
ficial effect upon the body of the worshipper through 
the curative power inherent in the IZoma plant.? The 
animals which might be sacrificed were the horse, the 
ox, the sheep, and the goat, the horse being the favour- 
ite victim. A priest always performed the sacrifice,® 
slaying the animal, and showing the flesh 1o the sacred 
fe by way of consecration, afler which it was eaten at 
a solemn feast by the priest and people. 


1 The following is a spocimen:— 
‘Wo woiship Ahuamazda (Ormazd) 
the pu, tho master of purity, We 
woiship the Amesha Spentas, tho 
possessms of good, the givora of 
good, We worship the whole crea- 
tion of the true spirit, both the 
sphitual and the torrestiial, all 
that supports ihe welfare ot tho 
good cieation, and*the spread of the 
good ani true religion. 

‘Wo praise all good thoughts, all 
good words, all gdod deods, which 
tre or sball be; and we Hkowise 
keep clean and pure all that is 
good, 

‘QO, Ahura-mazda, thon true, 
happy being! We atrive to think, 





to speak, and to do ovly such 
things a3 may be best Mtted to pro- 
mote tho two lives (i.e, the lite of 
tho body and tho lifo of tho soul), 

‘Wo besovch tho spirit of earth 
for the sake of these our best 
works? (ie, our labours in agricul. 
tuna), ‘to grant us beautiful and 
fortilo fields, to the believe: as well 
as to tho unbolicver, to him who 
has riches as well as to him who 
i no possessions’ (I'gua, xxv. 

mi, 

* See the tuthor's Ancient Mon- 
arehies, vol. li, p, 888, 2nd edition, 

5 Tlerod, i, 182; Amm. Mare, 
xxiii G, 
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It is one of the chief peculiarities of Zoroastrianism 
that it regarded agriculture as a religious duty. Man 
had been placed upon the earth especially ‘to maintain 
the good creation,’ and resist the endeavours of Ahri- 
man to injure, and, if possible, ruin it. This could 
only be done by careful tilling of the soil, eradication 
of thorns and weeds, and reclamation of the tracts over 
which Ahriman had spread the curse of’baxrenness. To 
cultivate the soil was thus incumbent upon all men; 
the whole community was required to be agricultural ; 
and either as proprietor, as farmer, or as labouring 
man, each Zoroastrian was bound to ‘ further the works 
of life’ by advancing tillagt.! 

The purity which was required of the Zoroastrian 
was of two kinds, moral and legal. Moral purity com- 
prised all that Christianity includes under it—tmith, jus- 
tice, chastity, and general sinlessness. It was coexten- 
sive with the whole sphere of human activity, embracing 
not only words and acts, but even the secret thoughts of 
the heart. Legal purity was to be obtained only by 
the observance of a multitude of trifling ceremonies 
and the abstinence from fen thousand acts in their 
nature wholly indifferent.’ specially, everything was 
to be avoided which could be thought to pollute the 
four clements—all of them sacred to the Zoroastrian of 
Sassanian times—fire, water, earth, and air* 

Man’s struggle after holiness and purity was sus- 
tained in the Zoroastrian system by the confident hope 
of a futurity of happiness. It was taught® that the 
soul of man was immortal, and would continue to pos- 





1 Yaena, xxxiii."3. Fag. 8-11, and 16, 17, 

2 See above, p, 681, note'; and| * MTerod, i, 180; Strab. xv. 3; § 
compu Yagna, xii, 8; xaxit, 6; | 16 and ca Agathias, ii. p. G0. 
xxxili, 25 xlvii. 1; xlix, 4; &. 5 Vendidad, Farg. 19, § 80-82; 

2 See especially the Pendidad, | Haug, Zssays, p. 160, 

7 ‘ 
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sess for ever 2 separate conscious exisience. Imme- 
diately after death the spirits of both good and bad had 
to proceed along an appointed path to ‘ the bridge of 
the gatherer’ (chinvat peretu), This was a narrow road 
conducting to heaven or paradise, over which the souls 
of the pious alone could pass, while the wicked full 
from it into the gulf below, where they found them- 
selves in the place of punishment. ‘Lhe steps of the 
good were guided and supported by the angel Scrosh— 
the ‘happy, well-formed, swift, tall Serosh ’—who con- 
ducted them across the difficult passage into the hea- 
venly region, There Bahman, rising from his throne, 
greeted them on their entkance with the salutation, 
‘Happy thou who art come here to us from the mor. 
tality to the immortality!’ Then they proceeded joy- 
fully onward to the presence of Ormazd, to the immortal 
saints, to the golden throne, to paradise. As for the 
wicked, when they fell into the gulf, they found them- 
selves in outer darkness, in the kingdom of Ahriman, 
where they were forced to remain and to feed on poi- 
soned banquets, 

The priests of the Zoroastrians, from a time not long 
subsequent to Darius Uystaspis,! wore the Magi, ‘This 
tribe, or caste, originally perhaps external to Zoroas- 
triauism, had come to he recognised as a true priestly 
order ; and was entrusted by the Sassanian princes with 
the whole control and direction of the religion of the 
state.” Its chief was a personage holding a rank but 


Ws cee 


' Tho Magi can senreoly have; (ib, i, 182). Seo the Authors 
heen tho priests of tho Vorsinns | ‘Essay on the Roligion of the An- 
when Darius Iystaspis proclaimad | ciont Porsians? iy tho first volume of 
& poner al massacre ot thom, and ea } his Woradotus (pp. 846-850, 2nd adi- 
tablished the annual Magophonia, | tion), and compare Westargaard, 
(Herod. iii, 78) ; but whan Jieodo- | ‘Preface’ to the Zendurwata, p. 
tus wrote, about seventy years; 17, 
later, they had attained the position! 9 See nbove, p. 67, 
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very little inferior to the king. He bore the title of 
Tenpet, ‘Tead of the Religion,’ or Movpetan Moupet,? 
‘ Head uf the Chief Magi.’ In times of difficulty and 
@anger he was sometimes called upon to conduct a 
revolution ;® and in the ordinary course of things he 
was always reckoned among the monarch’s chief cou- 
sellors.+ Next in rank to him were a number of Aloupeis, 
or ‘Chief Magi,’ called also destoors or ‘ vulers,’ who 
scarcely perhaps constituted an order, but still held an 
exalted position.® Under these were, finally, large 
body of ordinary Magi, dispersed throughout the empire, 
but especially congregated in the chief towns. 

The Magi officiated in @ peculiar dress, This con- 
sisted of a tall peaked cap of fell or some similar 
material, having deep lappets at the side, which con- 
cealed the jaw and even the lips,and a long white robe, or 
cloak, descending to the ankles.© They assembled often 
in large numbers, and marched in stately processions, 
impressing the multitude by a grand and striking cere- 
monial. Besides the offerings which were lavished upon 
them ly the faithful, they possessed considerable en- 
dowments in land,’ which furnished them with an 
assured subsistence. Thoy were allowed by Chosrots 
the Tinst a certain administrative power in civil matters; 
the collection of the revenue was to take place under 
their supervision ; they were empowered to interfere in 
cases of oppression, and protect the subject against the 
tax-gatherex,® 





° 
* Patkanian, in the Jounal Asi- | (De rolig, Pers, 0. 80, p, 872), 

atngue for 1806, p. 116. 5 Strabo, xv. 3, § 16; Diog. Lacrt. 

Thid. Mov-pet or Mog-pet, | Prowm. § 8, The pointed cap and 


‘Mogorum caput, becomes in the | cloak were still worn in Parthian 
times. (Seo the Author's Siath 
Oriental Monarchy, p, 808.) 
7 Amn Mave. eal 6; p, 878, 
® See above, p, 443, 


later Persian Mobed. 
3 See above, p, 846, 
4 Supra, pp. 108, 828, 324,448, &e, 
> Ilyde compares them to the 
Bishops’ of the Cluistian Church 
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The Zoroastrian worship was intimately connected 
with fire-temples+ and fire-altars, A fire-temple was 
anaintained in every important city throughout the 
empire; and in these a sacred flame, believed to have 
been lighted from heaven, was kept up perpetually, by 
the care of the priests, and was spoken of as ‘ unex- 
tinguishable,’? Fire-altars probally also existed, inde- 
pendently ef temples; and an erection of this kind 
maintained from first to last an honourable position on 
the Sassanian coins, being the main impress upon the 
reverse, It was represented with the flame rising from 
it, and sometimes with a head in the flame ;* its stem 
was ornamented with garlands or fillets; and on either 
side, as protectors or as worshippers, were represented 
two figures, sometimes watching the flame, sometimes 
turned from it, guarding it apparently from external 
enemies? 

Besides the sacerdotal, the Magi claimed to exercise 
the prophetical office. From a very early date they 
had made themselves conspicuous as omén-readers and 
dream-expounders ;° but, not content with such, occa- 


1 The statement of Ilerodotus 
that the Persians had no temples 
i, 181, ad init.) is not even trac 
of his own age, as appears from the 
Behistun inscription, where Darius 
states that he rebuilt the ‘temples’ 
(ayadand) which Gomates the 
Magician had destroyed (Beh, Ins. 
col. i. par. 14, § 6), In Snssanian 
times their fire-temnples ara fre- 

tently mentioned. (See above, p. 
ais; and compare Nicephorus, Bs 
rebus post Mauricium, p.12,4;T1yde, 
Darelig. Pers, c. 29, ». 350; Creuzer, 
Symbol. i, pp 861,719, 2nd edition; 
Patkanian, in Journ. Asiatique, 
1866, p. 112; &e.) . 

- 2 Tip daBearav tvAdrrovcw of 
Méyor (Strab, xv, 8, § 15.) 
. 


8 cee ihe ze eee on nine 

, GO, 94 1 829, 838, 848, 378 
14, Be,” pati 

4 As jn the coins given on pp, 
338 and 491. 

5 These guardians became ulti- 

mately so debased as scarcely to 
resent the appearance of human 
jgures, They are however main- 
tained, together with the fire-altar, 
to the very closs_of the empire, 
(Sea the coin of Isdigerd IL, on 
p. 677,) 

* Herod, i. 107, 108, 120; vii. 19, 
87 ; Cie. de Div. i, 28, 41, &e, That 
the Magi of Sussanian times under- 
took to expound omens, appears 
from the story of Kobad’s siege of 
Amida (supra, p, 358), 


Byposite judgetiio, 
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#8 * 
sional exhibitions of prophetic power, they ultimately 


reduced divination to a system, and, by the help of the 
barsom or bundle of divining rods, undertook to return 
a true answer on all points connected with ihe future, 
upon which they might be consulled:+ Credulity is never 
wanting among Orientals; and the power of the priest- 
hood was no doubt greatly increased by a pretention 
which was casily made, readily believed, and not gene- 
rally discredited by failures, however numerous, 

The Magian priest was commonly seen with the 
barsom in his hand; but occasionally he exchanged that 
instrument for another, known as the khrafgthraghna. 
It was among the duties of the pious Zoroastrian, and 
more especially of those who were entrusted with the 
priestly office; to wage perpetual war with Abriman, 
and to destroy his works whenever opportunity offered. 
Now among these, constituting a portion of ‘the bad 
creation,’ were all such animals as frogs, toads, snakes, 
newts, mice, lizards, flies, and the like. The Magi took 
every opportunity of killing such creatures ;8 and the 
kheafgthraghna was an implement which they invented 
for the sake of carrying out fhis pious purpose, 

The court of the Sassanian kings, especially in the 
later period of the ompire, was arranged upon a scale 
of almost unexampled grandeur and magnificence. The 
robes worn by the Great King wore beautifully dm- 
broidered, and covered with gems and pearls, which in 
some represéntations may be cotnted by hundreds.* 
The royal crown, which could not be*worn, but was 
hung from the ceiling by a gold chain exactly over the 

1 Dhho, Fr 8: Sehol. Nic, Tier, figure in the archway at ‘Takht-i- 
G18; Vondidad, Favg, xviii 1-6, Bosian, which 1epresenta Chosiads 

2 Pendidad, Lac. II, in higvobes of state, (Wandin, 

§ See Terod, i, 140, Poyage en Purse, pl, 0.) 

4 See especially the central 
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head of the kiug when he took his seat in his throne-' 
room, is said to have been adorned with a thousand 
pearls, each as large as an egg.t’ The throne itself was 
of gold, and was supported on four feet, each formed 
of a single enormous ruby. The great throne-room 
was ornamented with cnormous columns of silver, be- 
tween which were hangings of rich silk or brocade? 
The vaulted roof presented to the eye representations 
of the heavenly bodies, the sun, the moon, and the 
stars ; while globes, probably of crystal, or of burnished 
metal, hung suspended from it® at various heights, 
lighting up the dark space as with a thousand lustres, 
The state observed at the court resembled that of 
the most formal and stately of the Oriental monarchies, 
The courtiers were organised in seven ranks, Fore- 
‘most came the Ministers of the crown; next the Mo- 
beds, or chief Magi; after them, the hirbeds, or judges ; 
then the stpehbeds, or commanders-in-chief, of whom 
there were commonly four ; last of all the singers, mu- 
sicians, and men of science, arranged in three orders, 
The king sat apart even from the highest nobles, who, 
unless summoned, might not approach nearer than 
thirty fect from him. A low curtain separated him 
from them, which was under the charge of an officer, 
+ who drew it for those only with whom the king had 
expressed a desire to converse.® 
An important part of the palace was the seraglio, 
The polygamy practised by the Sassanian princes was 
on the largest scale that has ever been heard of, 
Chosroés II. having maintained, we are ‘told, three 





. 
1 Tabari, Chronique, vol. ii, p. iit, p, 480, 
805, This is, of course, an exag-| 4 Cedionns, p, 419, 
geration, re 5 D’Herbelot, 1.8.0. 
? Thid. p. 804. * See Magoudi, vol, ii, pp, 186-9, 
8 D'Hleibelot, Bibl, Orient, vol, 
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* thousand concubines! The modest requirements of so 
many secondary wives necessitated the lodging and 
sustenance of twelve thousand additional females,” 
chiefly slaves, whose office was to attend on these royal 
favourites, attire them, and obey their behests. Eunuchs 
are not mentioned as employed to any large extent ; 
but in the sculptures of the early princes they seem to 
be represented as holding offices of importance? and the 
analogy of Oriental courts does not allow us to doubt 
that the seraglio was, to some extent at any raic, under 
their superintendence. Hach Sassanian monarch had 
one sultana or principal wife, who was generally a 
princess by birth, but might legally be of any origin. 
In one or two instances the monarch sets the effigy of 
his principal wife upon his coins ;* but this is unusual ; 
‘and when, towards the close of the empire, females were 
allowed to ascend the throne, it is thought that they 
refrained from parading themselves in this way, and 
stamped their coins-with the head of a male,5 
In attendance upon the monarch were usually his 
parasol-bearer, his fan-bearcr, who appears to have 
been a eunuch,® the Senekapan,’ or ‘Lord Chamber- 
lain,’ the Afaypet, or ‘ Chief Butler,’ the Andertzapet, or 
‘Master of the Wardrobe,’ the Akhoraped, or ‘Master of 
the Horse,’ the Taharhapet, or ‘ Chief’ Cupbearer,’ the 
‘ Shahpan, or ‘Chief Falconer,’ and the Krhogpet, or 


1 So Gibbon, following certain | § See Longpérior, AZedailles des 
Oriental authorities (Decline and | Sassanides, pl, xii,, coins of Pow 
Fall, vol, v. ? 808), Other writers | ran- (docht) and “Azermi- (docht), 
(a3 Mirkhond and Tnbavi) raise the | It is however vory doubtful 
number to 12,000, (Seo nhova, p.| whether wo have any coins of 
620, note) these queons, 

® Tabari, vol, ii. p. 305. ® See the woodent, p. 606, 

§ See the woodents orp pp. 82,| 7 This and the following namca 
91, 108, and that on p, 606. are taken from Patkanian'ssummary 

* Supra, p. 108; and compnre p. | of Sassaninn history in the Journal 
81, Asiatique for 1806, pp. 114-116. 
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‘ Master of the Workmen.’ Excopt the parasol- bearer” = 


and fon-bearer. these olhicials all prosided over depart. 
ments, and had under them a numerous body of subor- 
dinates. If the royal stables contained even 8,000 
horses, which one monarch is said to have kept for lus * 
own riding, the grooms and slable-boys must have been 
counted by hundreds; and an equal or greater number 
of attendants must have been required for the camels 
and elephants, which are estimated? respectively at 
1,200 and 12,000. The ‘ workmen’ were alsg prob- 
ably a corps of considerable size, continually engaged 
in repairs, or in temporary or permanent erections, 
Other great officials, corresponding more nearly to 
the ‘ Ministers ’ of a modern sovereign, were the Vzourk. 
hramanatar,® or ‘Grand Keeper of the Royal Orders,’ 
who held the post now known as that of Grand Vizier ; * 
the Dprapet Ariais, or ‘ Chief of the Scribes of Iran,’ a 
sort of Chancellor; the Hazarapet dran Ariats, or 
‘ Chiliarch of the Gate of Iran,’a principal Minister; the 
Hamarakar, a ‘Chief Cashier’ or ‘Paymaster ;’ and 
the Khohrdean dpir, or ‘Secretary of Council,’ a sort: 
of Privy Council clerk or registrar, The native names 
of these officers are known to us chiefly through the 
Armenian writers of the fifth and seventh centuries. 
The Sassanian court, though generally held at Ctesi- * 
phon, migrated to other cities, if the king so pleased, 
and is found established, at one time in the old Persian 


z Tere again I am indebted to + 
Patkanion for the native names of 
the officers, (See p. G41, note %) 


1 Chasvoes TL (Parviz) is 
assigned this number by Tabari 
(vol. ii, p. 805), who reckons the 


cutive royal stud at 50,0001 Prob- 
ably a cipher should ‘be struck off 
both numbers. 

2 Mirkhond, Histoire des Sassa~ 
nides, p. 404, lormpare Tabari 
$$6°3), and Magoutli ,(vol. ii, pp, 


a oS 


In modern Persia the correspond~ 
ing officer jg called the Buzurh- 
Fevmander, 

* Ags Elisreus and Lazare Parbe, 
who wrote between a.p, 400 and 
500, and Sépéos, who wrote be- 
tween A.D, 600 and 700, 


™ 
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“capital, Persepolis,! at another in the comparatively 


modern city of Dastagherd.? The monarchs maintained 
from first to last numerous palaces, which they visited 
at their pleasure and made their residence for a longer 
or a shorterperiod, Four such palices have been already 
described ;? and there is reason to believe that many 
others existed in various parls of the empire. There 
was certainly one of great magnificence at Canzaca ;4 
and several are mentioned as occupied by Ieraclius in 
the country between the Lower Zab and Ctesiphon.® 
Chosrods IL, undoubtedly built one near Takht-i-Bostan ; 
and Sapor the First must have had one at Shapur, where 
he set up the greater portiowt of his monuments, The 
discovery of the Mashita palace, in a position so little 
inviting as the land of Moab, seems to imply a very 


‘ general establishment of royal residences in the remote 


provinces of the empire. 

The costume of the later Persians is known to us 
chiefly from the representations of the kings, on whose 
figures alone have the native artists bestowed much 
attention. In peace, the monarch scems to haye worn 
a sort of pelisse or long coat, partially open in front, 
and with clos¢ filting sleeves reaching to the wrist,! 
under which he had a pair of loose trowsers descending 
to the feet and sometimes even covering? them. A. 
belt or girdle encircled his waist, His fect were en- 
cased in patterned shoes,* tied with long lowing 


1 This was the chief seat of the | of Moab. (See a¥éve, pp, 690-U08,) 
court in the enrlier times—from { 4 Supra, p. 524, noto %, 
the foundation of the empiro, at} & Theophan. Chronograph. pp. 
any rate, till the time of Julian, | 268-270, 
6 Poe pore, p21) : Seo the mrnodut opp p 04, 

upra, p, 620. See especially the wood 

8 Thee e Serbistan and Firuza~ | on p, 606. , aie, eat 
bad in Persia Proper, of Ctesiphon |  ® ‘The patterning appenis in the 
in Khek, and of Mashita in the Innd | figure representing Chosrods IL, 
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ribbons. Over his pelisse he wore occasionally a jong’ 
cape or short cloak, which was fastened with a brooch 
or strings across the breast and flowed over the back 
aud shoulders.t The material composing the cloak was 
in general exceedingly light and flimsy. The head- 
dress commonly worn seems to have been a round cap, 
which was pérhaps ornamented with jewels.? The vest 
and trowsers were also in some cases richly jewelled.® 
Every king wore ear-rings,* with one, two, or three 
pendants. A collar or necklace was also commonly 
worn round the neck; and this had sometimes two or 
more pendants in front, Occasionally the beard was 
‘brought to a point and Mad a jewel hanging from it.! 
The hair seems always to have been worn long; it was 
elaborately curled, and hung down on either shoulder 
in numerous ringlets. When the monarch rode out in 
state, an attendant held the royal parasol over him.® 
In war? the monarch encased the upper part of his 
person in a cdat of mail, composed of scales or links. 
‘Over this he wore three belts; the first, which crossed 
the breast diagonally, was probably attached to his 


under thé arch at Takht-i-Bostan, 
and in the statue 6f Sapor I. In 
this latter case the pattern is a 
cross. (See above, one. p. 605.) 

1 See the figures of Sapor I, (opp. 
pp. 82 and 91); and compare that 
o ‘Artaxerxes [, (p. 606), 

4 The round cap, with its orma- 
mentation of jewels or pearls, may 
be best seen in the gem portraits of 
Sapor I. (p, 100), and ITormisdas 
IL (p. 188), It seems to be still 
worn in the time of Chosroés II, 
(p. 615), but is lower, only just co- 
yering the Seca a A "i 

3 See especial igure o! 
Chnarods mr mnder the Kole 

4 Eav-rvings we, I believe, uni- 





versal upon the coins; but in the 
sculptures thoy are not unfrequently 
omitted, (See the head of SNanses 
on p. 118, 


5 See tho coins on pp. 04, 103,” 


108, 116, &o, 

® See the bas-relief of the stag- 
hunt (opp. p, 614). 

7 The following description is 
taken almost ‘wiiolly from the 
figure representing Chosrois IL, on 
his war-horse, Sheb-Diz, in the 
lower compartment of the great 19- 
lief at Takkht-Bostan, An excel- 
lent representation of this figme is 
given by Flandin (Voyage en Perse, 
Planches Aneiennés, vol. i, pl. 10). 
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shield, which might be hung from it; the second sup- 
ported his sword ; and the third his quiver, and per- 
haps his bow-case.! A stiff embroidered trowser of 
great fulness protected the leg, while the head was 
* guarded by a helmet, and a vizor of chain mail hid, all 
the face but the eyes, The head and fore-quarters of 
the royal charger were also covered with armour, which 
descended below the animal’s knees in front, but was 


not carried back behind the rider. 


The monarch’s 


shield was round, and carried on the left arm ; his main 
: offensive weapon was a heavy spear, which he bran- 


* dished in hig right hand, 


One of the favourite pdstimes of the kings was 
hunting. The Sassanian remains show us the royal 
sportsmen engaged in the pursuit of the stag, the wild 

“boar, the ibex, the antelope, and the buffalo? To this 
catalogue of their beasts of chase the classical writers 
add the lion, the tiger, the wild ass, and the bear, 
Lions, tigers, bears, and wild asses were, it appears, 
collected for the purpose of sport, and kept in:royal 
parks or paracdises® until a hunt was determined on. 
The monarchs then engaged in the sport in person, 
either singly or in conjunction with a royal ambassador," 
or perhaps of a favourite minister, or a few friends.5 





* 1 The bow-case is not seen; but 
it may have hung on tho left sido; 
or an attendant may have handed 
the king his bow whon he requixed 


it. 

3 The chase of the stag and wild- 
boar is represented at Talcht-i-Bos- 
tan (supra, opp. PP G14 and 816) 5 
that of the wild boar, the ibex, the 

+ antelope, and the bufltlo, is seen in 
ale eeetots vase of Firuz (supra, 
Ps Lions, tigers, and wild asses 
were found by TTeraclius in the pa- 
radise attached to the Dastagherd 


t 


pelace, whero there wore also a 
mumber of antélopes (‘Theophan, 
Chronograph, p. 268, 0), Julian 
found, in paradises near Otesiphon 
liona, bears, and wild boars (supra, 
p. 212), f 

4 When Stilicho visited the 
Persian court, ho was entertained 
inthis manner, and acquired gront 
credit, if we may bolive Claudian, 
for his skill in the chase, (Seo the 
poom De genedibus Stilichonts, iv 


5 Seven horsemen recompany tho 
monarch in the great stag-hunt of 
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The lion was engaged hand to hand with sword or 
spear; the more dangerous tiger. was attacked from a 
distance with arrows. Stigs and wild boars were 
sufficiently abundant to make the keeping of them in 
paradises unnecessary. When the king desired to hunt 
them, it was only requisite to beat a certain extent of 
country in order to make sure of finding the game, 
This appears to'have been done generally by elephants, 
which entered the marshes or the woodlands, and 
spreading themselves wide, drove the animals before 
them towards an enclosed space, surrounded by a 
net or a fence, where the king was stationed with his 
friends and attendants, If the tract was a marsh, the 
monarch occupied a boat, from which he quietly took 
aim at the beasts that came within shot. Otherwise he 
pursued the game on horseback,” and. transfixed it while 
riding at full speed. In either case, he seems to have 
jomed to the pleasures of the chase the delights of 


Chosrods IL, (opp. p. 614), ‘They are | (De laud. Stilich. i. Han 

probably participators in the sport, |? The Snssanian, like the Towish 
1 This difference is marked in| kings (1 K. i, 88), sometimes 

the lines of Olaudian, condescended to ride mules, The 

Quis Sulllohone prior foiro ponetinia teones | Saddle-mule of Chosroes I, is repre- 
ommints, aut longe viagatas figoro tigres? | sonted in a bas-relief. 
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music. Bands of harpers and other musicians were 
placed near him within the enclosure, and he could 
listen to their strains while he took his pastime. 

The musical instruments which appear distinctly on 
the Sassanian sculptures are the harp, the horn, the 
drum, and the flute or pipe. ‘The harp is triangular, 
and has seven strings; it isheld in the lap, and played 
apparently by both hands. The drum is of small size, 
The horns and pipes are too rudely represented for 
their exact character to be apparent. Concerted pieces 
seem to have been sometimes played by harpers only, 
of whom as many as ten or twelve joined in the execu- 
tion, Mixed bands were ‘more numerous. In one 
instence* the number of performers amounts to twenty- 
six, of whom seven play the harp, an equal number the 
“ flute ox pipe, three the horn, one the drum, while 
eight are too slightly rendered for their instruments to 
be recognised. A portion of the musicians occupy an. 
elevated orchestra, to which there is access by a flight 
of steps. 

There is reason to believe that the Sassanian mon- 
arcis took a pleasure also in the pastimo of hawking, 
It has been already noticed that among the officers of 
the court was a ‘Head Falconer,’ who must have pre- 
, sled over this species of sport.’ Hawking was of grent 

antiquity in the East,* and appears to have been handed 
down uninterruptedly from remote times to tho pre- 


1 See the two hunting bas-reliegs 
Copp, pp. G14, and 616). 

See the representation of the 
stag-hunt (opp. p. 614). 

* The word Shahpan is somewhat 
doubtfully rendered as ‘Head Pal- 
coner’ by Patkanian (Journal 
Astatique, 1860, p. 115); but I 
am inclined to think that he ig 
right. The modern Persians call 


their favourite falcon the Shaheen, 
and another variety the Shat-band 
Cayerd, Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 


* Mr, ~Layard snys that he ob- 
served a faleoner with a hawk on 
his wrist among the sculptures of 
Khoraabed (ibid, p. 488, noto), 
which belong to the eighth century 
1G, 
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sent day. We may reasonably conjecture that the 
ostriches and pheasants, if not the peacocks also, kept 
in the royal preserves,’ were intended to be used in thig 
pastime, the hawks being flown at them if other game 
proved to be scarce. 

The monarchs also occasionally amused themselves in 
their lesiure hours by games. The introduction of 
chess from India by the great Chosroés (Anushirwan) has 
already been noticed;? and some authorities state that 
the same monarch brought into use also a species of 
tric-trac or draughts.’ Unfortunately we have no 
materials for determining the exact form of the game 
in either case, the Sassahian remains containing no 
representation of such trivial matters. 

In the character of their warfare, the Persians of the 
Sassanian period did not greatly differ from the same 
people under the Achwmenian kings. The principal 
changes which time had brought about were an almost 
entire disuse of the war chariot,‘ and the advance of the 


1 Theophan, Chvonograph, p, 


i § DTerbelot, Bibliotheque Orien- 
Supa, p» 450, 


tala, vol. iv. p 486, 
4 T find only two occasions durng 








a a 


Sassantan Cuarrov (from the bas-reliefs), 


te te meatal 


Sy 
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elephant corps into a very prominent and important 
position. Four main arms of the service were recoy- 
nised, each standing on a different level: viz. the ele- 
phauts, the horse, the archers, and the ordinary footmen. 
The elephant corps held the first position? It was 
recruited from India, but was at no time very numerous. 
Great store was set by it; and in some of the cavlier 
battles against the Arabs the victory was regarded as 
gained mainly by this arm of the service? It acted 
with best effect in an open and level district; but the 
value put upon it was such that, however rough, moun- 
tainous, and woody the country into which the Persian 
arms penetrated, the elephant always accompanied the 
march of the Persian troops, and care was taken to 
make roads by which it could trayel.2 The elephant 
corps was under a special chief, known as the Zendhapet, 
or ‘Commander of the Indians,’* either because the 
beasts came from that couritry, or because they were 
managed by natives of Hindustan. 

The Persian cavalry in the Sassanian period scems to 
have been almost entirely of the heavy kind. We hear 
nothing during these centuries of those clouds of light 
horse which, under the carlier Persian and under the 
Parthian monarchy, hung about invading or retreating 
armies, countless in their numbers, agile in their move- 


the Sessanian period where cha- 
riots are mentioned in comection 
with the armed foica, One is the 
famous occasion of the invasion of 
Alexander Severus (supra, p. 48), 
where, according to Tin, 1,800 
scythed chariots were brought into 
the field against hija! ‘I'he other 
is towardg the close of the empire, 
when, after the battle of Nineveh, 
some chariots are said to have been 
taken by Ileraclius (supra, p. 622), 
There is no mention of their actual 
employment in any battle, and only 


+ 





one representation of a chmiot on 
im sedis (See wootleut oppo- 
sito, 

See above pp, 48, 118, 168 
22d, 280, &e, PER a eet 

2 Supra, pp, 664-5, and 558, 

* On the employment of cle- 
phants in the Lazio wary, seo above, 
p. 412, note 4, Elephants are fre~ 
quent upon the soul phn ae, (Sco 
the woodguts opp. Pe. 14. and G16.) 

4 Patkanian in the Jounal Asi- 
atique for 1866, p, 114. 
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meuts, a terrible annoyance at the best of times, and a 
fearful peril under certain circumstances. The Persian 
troops which pursued Julian were composed of heavily 
aimed cavalry, foot archers, and elephants ;1 and the 
only light horse of which we have any mention during 
the disastrous retreat of his army are the Saracenic 
allies of Sapor. In these auxiliaries, and in the 
Cadusians -from the Caspian region, the Persians had 
always, when they wished it, a cavalry excellently 
suited for light service; but their own horse during the 
Sassanian period seems to have been entirely of the 
heavy kind, armed and’ equipped, that is, very much as 
Chosroés II, is seen to b€ at Takht-i-Bostan.® The 
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A Pgrsian Guarpswan (from the bas-reliefy), 


horses themselves were heavily armoured about their 
head, neck, and chest; the rider wore. a coat of mail ; 


* Supra, Pp 224, 9 
2 Thid, BP. 228, 281, and 287, 
5 See the reprasentation of Chos- 


rots II. (opp. p. G12), and com- 
pare Julian, Oraé, ii. p. 416, 
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' which completely covered his body as far as the hips, 


and a strong helmet, with a vizor, which left no part of 
the face exposed but the eyes. He carried a small 


round shield on his left arm, and had for weapons ‘a 


ieee nee ae 


ro 
aed 


CE nn rr 
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heavy spear, a sword, and a bow and arrows. He did 
not fear a collision with the best Roman troops, “The 
Sassanian horse often charged the infantry of the legions 
with success, and drove it headlong from the ficld of 
battle. In time of peace, the royal guards were more 
simply accoutred. (See the woodcut opposite.) 

The archers formed the élite of the Persian infantry. 


‘ They were trained to deliver their arrows with extreme 


rapidity, and with an aim that was almost merring. 
The huge wattled shields, adopted by the Achremenian 
Persians from the Assyrians, still remained in use ;? and 
from behind a row of these, rested upon the ground and 
forming a sort of loop-holed wall, the Sassanian bow- 
men shot their weapons with great effect; nor was it 
until their store of arrows was exhausted that the 
Romans, ordinarily, felt themselves upon even terms 
with their enemy. Sometimes the archers, instead of 
thus fighting in line, were intermixed with the heavy 
horse,® with which it was not difficult for them to keep 


_ pace, They galled the foe with their constant dis- 


charges from between ,the ranks of the horsemen, 
remaining themselves in comparative security, as the 
legions raroly' ventured to charge the Persian mailed 
cavalry, If they were forced to retreat, they still shot 
backwards as they fled ;* and it was a proverbial saying 
with the Romans, that they were pen especially for- 
midable.é 





1 The pay of an mcher consider- } * Supra, p, 224, 
ably exceeded that of an baa bs « Suny, pp. 226 and 674, 
foot soldier mii pp. 444-5 § Compme Virg, Goory, iil, 91; 
* Supra, pp, 216 and 370, Tor, Od, i, 10, 11; ii, 18, 1; 
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The ordinary footmen seem to have been armed with é 
swords and spears, perhaps also with darts. They were 
generally stationed behind the archers, who, however, 
retired through their ranks, when close fighting began, 
They had little defensive armour ; but still seem to have 
fought with spirit and tenacity, being a fair match for 
the legionaries under ordinary circumstances, and supe- 
rior to most other adversaries, 

It is uncertain how the various arms of the service 
were organised internally. We do not hear of any 
divisions corresponding to the Roman legions or to 
modern regiments ; yet it is difficult to suppose that 
there were not some such bodies.* Perhaps each 
satrap® of a province commanded the troops raised 
within his government, taking the actual lead of the 
cavalry or the infantry at his discretion, The Crown * 
doubtless appointed the commanders-in-chief—the Spa- 
rapeis, Spahapets, or Sipehbeds,* as well as the other gene- 
rals (arzbeds), the head of the commissariat (hamba- 
rapet or hambarakapei), and the commander of the 
elephants (zendkapet), The satraps may have acted 
as colonels of regiments under the arzbeds, and may 
probably have had the nomination of the subordinate 
(regimental) officers. F 

‘The great national standard was the famous 


‘leathern apron of the blacksmith,’ originally un- * 
Justin. sli, 2; Tao. Ann, vi, 85;| § The satrapa collected the forces 
Claude, ‘De’ laud, Stilech, i, 685 | of thety respective proyinces under + 
the Achwmenians dgved vii, 26), 
* Supra, pp, 370, 5165, &e, and led them into battle. The same 
4 The only distinat corps of | aystem probably prevailed under the 
‘ which we hear is that of ‘the Im- | Sassanians. “. oo 
a 


mortals,’ which was a division of 
the cavalry numbering 10,000, 
and therefore not regimental, (Seo 
above, pp, 288 weet Arid’ compare 
Herod, vii, 88.) 


* On thess and the following 
names of office, seo Patkanian in 
the Journal Asiatigue for 1866, pp. 
1A, 
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adorned, but ultimately covered with jewels, which has 
been described in a former chapter.' This precious 
palladium was, however, but rarely used, its place 
being supplied for the most part by standards of a more 
ordinary character. These appear by the monuments? 
to have been of two kinds. Both consisted primarily 
of a pole and a cross-bar; but in the one kind the 
cross-bar sustained a single ring with a bar athwart it, 
while below depended two woolly tassels; in the other, 
three striated balls rose from the cross-bar, while below 
the place of the tassels was taken by two similar balls. 
It is difficult to say what these emblems symbolised, or 
why they were varied. In both the representations 
where they appear the standards accompany cavalry, 
so that they caunot reasonably be assigned to diferent 
arms of the service. That the number of standards 
carried into battle was considerable may be gatheretl 
from the fact that on one occasion, when the defeat 
sustained was not very complete, a Persian army loft in 
the enemy’s hands as many as twenty-eight of them.* 
During the Sassanian period there tas nothing very 
remarkable in the Persian tactics. The size of armics 
generally varied from 80,000 to 60,000 men,’ though 
sometimes ® 100,000, and on one occasion’ as many as 
140,000, are said to have been assembled. The bulk 
of the troops were footmen, the proportion of the horse 


1 Supra, p. 654. © Seo pp, 177, 824, 842, and 480, 
4 Sob Teer Porter, Travels, vol, i. | note 4, is ae ae 
pls, 20 and 22; Texior, Description} 7 At tho great siogo of Daras by 
de VArménie, &e., vol, ii, pls. 181 | Chosroés I, (supa, p. 482), Rus- 
and 182, tam’s army at Cadesia numbered 
§ The single ring may be an | 120,000 (eupra, p. 556). ‘Sho army 
emblem of the suny but the five | brought by Artuxerxos I. against 
striated balls defy conjecture. They | Alexender Severus (supra, p, 43), 
are certainly nod tho five planets, | is not taken into account horo, 
4 Seo above, page 522, since thé only estimate which wa 
§ Supra, pp. 868, 869, 408, 417, | have of its number is quite untrust- 
11, &e, worthy, 
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probably never equalling one-third of a mixed army,! 
Plundering expeditions were sometimes undertaken by 
bodies of horse alone;? but serious invasions were 
seldom.or nevér attempted unless by a force complete 
in all arms; comprising, that is, horse, foot, elephants, 
and artillery. To attack the Romans to any purpose, 
it was always necessary to engage in the siege of towns ; 
and although, in the earlier period of the Sassanian mo. 
naichy, a certain weakness and inefficiency in respect of 
sieges manifested itself,® yet ultimately the difficulty 
was overcome, and the Persian expeditionary armies, 
well provided with siege trains, compelled the Roman 
fortresses to surrender within a reasonable time, It is 
remarkable that in the later period so many fortresses 
were taken with apparently so little difficulty—Davas, 


Mardin, Amida, Carrhm, Edessa, Hierapolis, Borhea, | 


Theodosiopolis, Antioch, Damascus, Jerusalem, Alex- 
andria, Caesarea Mazaca, Chalcedon; the siege of none 
lasting more than a few months, or, costing the assail- 
ants very dear, The method used in sieges was to 
open trenches at a certain distance from the walls, and 
to advance along them under cover of hurdles to the 
ditch, and fill it up with earth and fascines.t Escalade 


might then be attempted; or movable towens, armed | 


with rams or baliste, might be brought up close to the 
walls, and the defences battered till a breach was 
effected. Sometimes mounds were raised against the 
walls ® to a certain height, so that their upper portion, 


» 


which was ther weakest part, might be attacked, and ” 


either demolished or escaladed. If towns resisted pro- 
longed attacks of this kind, the siege was turned into a 





2 Ont of the 140,000 Inonght| *% Supra, pp, 166 and 164, 
into the field by Chosdes I. only] * See page 177, 
40,000 were house, 5 See pp. 178, 180, 188, &e. 
? Supra, p, 874, 5 See pp. 177, 180, 856, &e, 


” 
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slockade,! lines of circumvallation being drawn round 
the place, water cut off, and provisions pravented from 
entering. Unless a strong relieving army appeared in 
ihe field, and drove .off the assailants, this plan was 
‘olerably sure to be successful. 

Not much is known of the private life of the later 
Persians, ‘Besides the great nobles and court officials, 
hhe strength of whe nation consisted in its dékkans or 
anded proprietors, who for the most part lived on their 
sstates, secing after the cultivation of the soil, and 
smploying thereon the free labour of the peasants, It 
vas from these. classes chiefly that the standing army 
vas recruited, and that great levies might always be 
nade in time of need. Simple habits appear to have 
yrevailed among them ; polygamy, though lawful, was 
10t greatly in use ;? the maxims of Zoroaster, which 
commanded industry, purity, and piety, were fairly 
»bserved. Women seem not to have been kept in’ 
eclusion,® or at anyirate not in such seclusion as had 
seen the custom under the Parthians, and as again 
yecame usual under the Arabs, The general condition 
of the population was satisfactory. Most of the Sassa- 
tian monarchs seem to have been desirous of governing 
vell; and the systom inaugurated by Anushirwan;! 
wd maintained by his snecessors, secured the subjects 
of the Great King from oppression, so far as was pos- 
ible without representative government. Provincial 





It was in this way that Damas {female heada,on tho Sassanian 
gas taken (supra, p, 482), coins (supra, pp. 108 and 662), tho 

* Tryde goes £0 far as to say that | reigns of two female soveroigns 
, second wife was not talten excopt- | (pp. 548-4) ; tle mention of women 
ug with the consent of the fist) as oultivatois and tax-payers (p. 
vife, and in the case of her barren- | 442, note °); and again as owneis 
ess (De volig. veterm Porsarum, | of houses a 466, note 3 &e. 
» B4,p 418), 4 Supra, pp. 440-8, 

5 Indications of the non-seclusion | 140, 
f women are, the occurrence of 


‘ompars ps 
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rulers were well watched and well checked; tax- 
gatherers were prevented from exacting more than 
their due by a wholesome dread that their conduct 
would be reported and punished; great pains were 
taken that justice should be honestly administered ; and 
in all cases where an individual felt aggrieved at a sen- 
tence, an appeal lay to the king. On such occasions, the 
cause was re-tried in open comrt, at the gate, or in the 
great square; the king, the magi, and the great lords 
hearing it, while the people were also present.1 The 
entire result seems to have been, that, so far as was 


possible under a despotism, 


oppression was prevented,’ 


and the ordinary citizen ‘had rarely any ground for 


serious complaint. 


But it was otherwise with the highest class of all. 
The near relations of the monarch, the great officers of 
the court, the generals who commanded armies, were 
exposed without defence to the monarch’s caprice, and 
held their lives and liberties at his pleasure” At a 
mere word or sign from him they were arrested, com- 
mitted to prison, tortured, blinded, or put to death, no 
trial being thought necessary where the king chose to 
pronounce sentence. The intrinsic evils of despotism 
thus showed themselves, even under the comparatively 
mild government of the Sassanians ;® but the class ex- 
posed to them was a small one, and enjoyed permanent’ 


advantages, which may have been felt as some com- 


pensation to it for its occasional sufferings, 


a 


. ! Patkanian, in the Journal Asi- 
atique for 1866, p, 113. Compare 
Ehsée, pp. 102, 107, and Lazare 
Parbe, pp. 80 and 140, 

2 See above, pp. 103, 341, 348, 
865, 381, 382, 410, 463, 469, 495, 
626, and 587, 

‘If wo compara the Sassanian 
period with thé Achemenian, we 


shall find that a considerable im- 
provement had taken place in re- 
spect of the number and the severity 
of punishments. No such barbari- ‘ 
ties nre related of any Sagsauian 
Monarch oa were common under 
the kings of the older lina (See 
the Author's Ancient Monarchies, 
vol, iii, pp, 244~7, 2nd edition.) 
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Page 89, lino 8, for returned read ventured, 


eastern 
legion 


” yw 1h 
uw 179, y UL in 
» 207, note 3, 5 
» 222, line 18, 4, 
1 224, note 4 4, 
» 281, line 4, , 


npraBapa 5, 
Libanuts read Labanias. 

the changes read changes -tho, 
right read left, 


ny Western, 
»y legions ; 


Bypoahipa, ; 


288, ,, 16, 


426, note |, 
619, lino 6, 


it had nover fallon and had read it had noyor fullow *~ 
put onco, after which it had been soon yo- 
covered ; and now for many years it had, 

Le Bus read Lo Beau, 

Ferbad read Ferhad. i 
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d ABD 
eos bishop of Otesiphon, 


Abdul-Kais, tribe of Arabs, 144,146 
Ablabius, Preotovian profect, 168, 
Abia, males himself king of Avabia, 


Abu-bela, successor of Mohammed, 
640; defeats Mosoilama, ib, 

Abulphmagius cited (notos) 148, lid, 
28d, 208 


Abu Oboidah, defeats the Porsinus, 
558; dofentod and slain, 555 
Abu Sabra, Moslom goneral, 570 
+ Abu-zurd-nihiy, advisor of Ohosrotis 


I, 
Abyssinians, their power in Arabia, 
28 ; thoir way with the Porsians, 
4250, ‘ 
Acncius, bishop of Amide, 200, 201 
Achomonian roligion, 104 kings, 20 ; 
uso of the word, 88 (sea Porsin, 
a Houwioay 
A.davman, Porsinn gonoral, his opara~ 
ions against tho Romans, 481, 
401; dofonted by Maurico, 462 
Aden, landing of Porsinn expedition 
at, 426 
Ador-Novsoh, Poysian genoral, 821 
Ador~Veshnasp, govornor of Armonia, 
820; defeated by Vasng, 821 
Adiabone, province of Persia, 131, 
168; occupied by THernclius, 522 
Adur, Porsian fort, 2 
Ba count, crucified by Sapor IL, 


-Afighanistan, war of Varahven IL, 
with, 108; rulers of, 140, 141 
Agathangolus cited (notes) 1d, 15, 


ALB 

80-88, 85-88, 61-58, G1, 62, 118,, 

116, 152 

Agathias cited (notes) 8, 9, 80~84, 

I. “64, 65,67, 73, 88, 85, 101-108, 

107, 108, 114, 116, 188, 148, 264, 
265, 260, 264, 260, 279-974, 284), 
204, 208, 801, 800, $26, 381, 348, 
846, 848, 850, 866, 870, 387, 897, 
407, 418-110, 480-488, 448, 449, 
A451, 407, 685 

Aghouank, 818 (see Albania) 

Agriculture, under Chosroes I,, 446 ; 
regarded as a religious duty, 685 

Ahnimen (see Angro-Mainyus, Zoro~ 
astrianism) 

Ahura-Mazda, the Porsian princi ple 
of good, 16, 64, 629, 098, O84; 
sculptures of, 71, 606, 626 sq. 

Alay, Prowinieo of, 480; city af, 

Aigon, tic chief, 970 

Ajryenam, god of marriages, 029 

oie mmo, grand yizir of Abriman, 


Ala, Mohammedan governor of Bah- 
rein, 660; his wnsuccessfil inya- 
sion of Persia, ib, 

Alamandarus, Saracen sheikh, 878, 
884; his feud with Arethas, 405; 
his treachery, 461 

Alamandarus, ling of Bahrein, sub- 
mits to Mohammed, 6547; renounces 





Islamism, 548 
Aldus, allies of Persians, 409 
Alovic, ravages of, 270 
Albanig, Persian dependency, 318,° 
810, 841, 460, 512, 518 
Albanians; revolt from Persia, 818 
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Al-Beri, Moslem fanatic, 570 
Alemanni, ravace Roman tonitory, 
80; imenten Constantius, 178; 
punished by Julian, 191 
Alevander the Great, his idea of a 
Perso-Hellonic empire, 1, 2; at- 
tempts to collect the writings of 
“Zoroaster, 8; adopts Attic silver 
standard, 69 
Alexander Severus (sce Severus) 
Aleandn, seized by the Persians, 
(05 
Al Modain, 312*(see Ctesiphon) 
Al-Mothanua, Moslem chief, 550, 
561; his successes agninst the 
Persians, 553; sueceeds Abu Obei- 
dah, 565; defents the Persians, 
656; his death, 657 
Altai, Mt., Turkish court in, 423 
Alypiua, the philosopher, 865 
Ameretat, one of the Amshashpands, 
G31, 082 
Amida, battle of, 175; sieges and 
. captures of, 176, 170, 866, 350, 
4 867, 859, 602, 614; gallant de- 
fences of, 180, 355 
Ammar Ibn Yaser, Moslem leader, 
71 
Ammianns cited (nofes) 55, 57, 77, 
80, 118, 119, 121, 128, 128, 129- 
182, 184, 148, 155, 156, 160, 161, 
164, 167-184, 18G-18), 192-194, 
196, 197, 199-205, 207-214, 216- 
218, 220, 222-935, 2.41, 249, 245~ 
261, 265, 321, 634, 037 


Amshashpands, the Zoroastrian, 629 


Anahit, worship of, 631 
Anak, assassin of Chosrots, 61, 52 
Anastasius, emperor, S45, 863; 
causes of his quarrel with Persia, 
364; concludes peace with Ko- 
bad, 860; stvengthena Roman 
frontier, 361; bribes the Persian 
envoys, ib; his death, ib, 
Anathan, surrendered to Julian, 208 
Anatolins, liontenaut of Julian, 228; 
stain, ib, 
Anatolius, prefect, concludes peace 
with Isdigerd TT, 802 
uae city on Euphiates (see Perisa- 
a bor 2 
* Anetent Monarchica cited (ngtes) 19, 
22, 28, 44, 55, 70, LOL, ISL, 164, 
176, 183, 18D, 221, 440, 446, 485, 


INDEX. 


ARD ¢ 
480, 550, 508, 670, 616, 628, 620, 
631, 634, 658 \ 
Anewie, taken by the Persians, 506 
Angilon, battle of, 402 
Angro-Mainyus, Persian principle of 
evil, 54, 625; sculptures of, 71, 
626 sq.; his angels, 682 sq. " 
Antag, Roman general, 568 
Antegan, govérnor of Armenia, 835 
Antioch, captured by Sapor, 80, 82; 
Persian expedition against, 874; 
invested by Chosro’s, 888, 880; 
cantare and sack of, 800 sq., 502, 
5 
Antioch, on the Tigris, 805 
Antiochus, Persian instructor of 
Theodosius, 272, 274 
Antoninus, Roman refuges with Sn~ 
por, 178, 174 
Anushirwan (see Ohosrois I. 
Apameia, sacked by the 
92, 502, 503 
Apharban, Persian envoy to Galerius, 
124; his treatment, 125 
Aphraates, Persian geveral, 406 
eal captured by the Romana, 


‘ersinus, 


Appian cited (note) 5 

Axabin, condition of, 428; esteblish- 
ment of a Ohristian state in, 4245 
Persian expedition against, 426; 
hecomes a dependency of Porsin, 
426 (see Mohammed) 

Arabs, ‘their incursions into Porsian 
territory, 144; strango panic af, 
287; defeated by Vitianus, 280; 
thoit rebellion after tho denth of 
Mohammed, 648; subdued by” 
Adbu-haln, 540 

Aratius, Persian general, 867 

Aue, defeat of Porsions on the, 

Axbas, battle of, 4035; taken by the 
Romans, 466 

Axcadius, emperor, mokes Tsdigord 
I, guardian of his son, 272 sq, 

Axchtopolis, city of Lazien, 412, 417 

Archapetes, Porsinn envoy, 127 

Architecture, of tho ‘Sassanians, 
570 sq, (see Sassanian architecture’ 


Avchives, Persian, 661 a 
Ardoburiua, invades Porsia, 285; in- 
vesls Nisibis, 286; destroys a Por. 


sian army, 289 


INDEX. 


ARD 
Avdi-Viral, first published the Zond- 
avesia, 68 
Ardnrvanon (see Axcobindus the Goth) 
, Areobindus, lientenant of Anastasius, 
867 3 flight of, 868 
, Areobindus the Goth, duel with Ay- 
dazanes, 280 
Avothas, Saracen shgilch, 890; foud 
with Alamandarus, 405 
Axiana (or Iran), 93 
. Avinthwus, lioufonant of Julian, 201; 
euvoy to Sapor IL, 234; leads an 
army into Armenia, 240 
“Armonia, invaded and subjugated by 
the Porsians, 61, 52, 68; revolts 
of, 74, 118, 266. 567, 320, 822, 
480; oxtension of, 188; religious 
sways in, 152, 808, 819; its con~ 
aus, 152, 201; Arsaces made 
11); 
during Julien’s oxpedition, 241; 
division of, 218, 260; renewed 
troubles, 286; tweaty, with the 
., Porsians, 267; the battle-ground 
of Romans and Persians, 258; 
Artased mado king, 278, 292; ab- 
sorbed by Persia, 208; martyrdom 
of its bishops, 308; religious pex- 
aeention, 810; pacification “of, 
883; establishment of toloration, 
836 aq.; vejdcts the doclvines of 
Mazdok, 9:15; oxeluded from opern~ 
tion of Sie between Rome and 
Porsia, d¢; invaded by the Kha- 
wars, AU7; iy TIeraclins, 611 
Asneonians, desort Julian's army, 
_ 242, 245; toxeod to npoatatize, 
* 806-807 4 
Avian aited (notes) 2, 4, 8, 16, 
Wy, 21-94, 37, 48, 180, 203,657, 
Avsnces, king of Armonia, 157 ; allies 
himself with Rome, 167 sq.; his 


porplexit: y, 187; hesitates fo aid, 


ulian, 197; his charactor, 108 ; 
his oxvuss to Julian, 248; seized 
‘by Sapor and blinded, 245 
Aysncos, son of Para, 266, 257 ; made 
Idng of Wostern Anmenia, 260 ; his 
* — dorrilory annexed by Romo, 968 
Arsacid dynasty, Intor sovereigns of 
tho, 11 
Axancidm, dhoir ultimate religion, 9 ; 
intvodues cremation in Armenia, 


of, 157, 259; its attitude’ 
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ARY 


ib.; feuds of, 12; the Bactrian, 
87, 88; coinnge of, 69 
Axl, Parthian, 673 revived by Ar- 
iaxerxes, 67 sq.; Ohosroés IL’sap- 
preciation of, 629; Sassanian, 
679 sq,, 018, 619 (see Architecture 
Arlabannes, Armenian renegade, 24! 
Arlabanus. king of Parthia, 13 ;, de- 
feats Mocrinus, 14; skilled in 
magic, 81; contest with Arto- 
xerxes, 85-87; defeated atITormuz, 
87; his death, ib.; terms of his 
treaty with Macrinys, 69 
apc lieutenant of Sapor, 245~ 
Artaducta, Persian lady, 81 
Avtases, made Iing of Armenia, 278, 
292; deposed, 298 : 
Artaxata, capital of Armonia, 820 


“Artaxerxes 1,10, 12, 18; decides to 


revolt, against tho Parthians, 14, 
15; his birth and descent, 80, 38, 
843 legends of, 81, 82, 83; his in- 
scriptions, 82; Ins contest with * 
Artabanus, 85-87; earliest coins 
of, 86; obtains dominion of the’ 
Fast, 87 ; war with Chosvois, 88, 
49; ambition of, 40; atiacks the 
Romans, 40; his negotiations, 
with them, 41, 42; his war with 
Tome, 42 ; his forces, 43; defeats 
the Romans, 47; vesults of the 
var, 49; subjugates Armenia, 53 
hia religious reforms, 64, 573 re 
ligions persecution under, 00; 
his administration and Jove of 
justice, 61,,02; his dying speech, 
08 ; bas-reliofs and coins of, O4.sq.,, 
68, G0G, 626 eq., G44; revival of' 
art undor, 67 sq. 3 his death, 78 

Artaxorxes IT, his short reign, 255; 
treaty with Avmenia, 257; hos- 
tilities against Manuel, 258; his 
coins, 262 % 

Artaxerxes JIT, coins of, 540; his 
accession, 541; muudlered hy Shahi 
Barz, 542 

Artaxerxes, king of Armonia (eco 
Axtases) 

Artogerassa, Armenian stronghold, 
245: hesieged and taken by the 
Bersians, 246 

Arxamiis, battle of, 501 

Anyans, the, 24 
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Axzanene, pontion of, 129; ceded to 
Udy 


Rome, ib; recovered hy Poxsia, 
235; invaded Romans, 858, 
359; accupied by the Romans, 


436, 464, 
Asn-subgh, Persian general, 551 ; 
defeated by the Mohammedans, ib. 
Asha-vahista, ‘light of tho universe,” 
G30 


Asin, ancient armies of, 43; influx 
of Roman gold into, 6) 

Asiatic Society's Jounal cited (notes) 
82, 70,97 * 

Aspacures, king of Ihoria, 246 

Assom, Mohammedan leador, 5658 

Asseman (Drdliotheca) cited (notes) 
438, 447, 440, 450, 451, 465, 501, 
508, 506, 587 

Assyii, province of Persia, 118, 


* Assyrian Canon cited (note) 164 
Attila, menaces Rome, 807 
Augnstine, St,, cited (notes) 06, 08 
Aielian, emperor, defeats aud eap- 
tures Zonobin, 408 5 his (xiumph, 
106; declares war against tho 
Porsians, ib. ; his donth, 107 
Auglius Victor cited (notes) 86, 110, 
i, 119, 120, 122, 126, 148, 100, 
Avars, tho, 608; Jeaguod with the 
Porsians, 618; thoir attack on 
Constantinople io gop 519 
Aveata, Innguage of; 50 ; cited (note) 
028 (see endavestn) : 
Axumitos (sos Abyssinians) 
Avavothes, sont to attack Antioch, 
374 5 intoreopted by Bolisarius, 876 
Azerbijan, province of Persia, 206, 
307, 402, 430; invaded by Tora- 
ous, 620; conquored by the Arabs, 


Azermidocht, daughter of Chosrots 
IL, 638, 630; becomes queon, 
544; coins of, 6: 


. 


AB, Armonian princo (see Para) 
Babas, Roman general, 417 
Babek, fathor of Artaxerxes I, 80, 


81, 32 
Bobok, Ohosrobs’ paymastor, 4de 
Babylonia, Julian's army in, 205 (see 
Julian) 
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BEL 
Bactria, revolt of, 79; held by Tph- 
thalites, 812; gave troops io Isdi~ 
gord TIL, 672 
Badawverd, lost trensure of Tleraclius, 
8 


Badsan, Persian governor of Yemon, 
submits to Mohammed, 547 

Bahman (gee Vohu-Mano 

Bahman-Dsul-hadjib, — defents 
Moslems, 555; his death, 550 

Bahram, 102, 800 (see Varahran) 

Bahram-Ohobin, 824, 648; dofents ’ 
the Turks, 468; resumes the Lazice 
war, 469; defoatod hy the Romans, 
ib. 5 yevolts with his amy, 470 5 
marches on Otesiphon, 470 aq. ; ” 
his correspondence with Chosrods. 
IL, 477 sq,; defeats him, 470; 
svizes the throne, 482; his dif- 
culties, 483; battle of Zagyos, 
488; his retreat and forces, 480 ; 
defeated by Chosrods, 400; takes 
velugo with tho Tinks, ib; his. 
coins, 491; his death,496 

Beal, island in Persinn Gulf, 547, 
i 

Bakhtigan, lake, 20, 21 

Balas, made rogont of Persia, 824 ; 
succeeds to the Persion throne, 
881; pays tribute to tho Kphtha-~ * 
Hies, 832; ostablishes religious 
equality in Armonia, 835; his 
death, 886; his roign and charactor, 
887; coing of, 888 

Talbinus, omporor, 76 

Balkh, capital of Bactvin, 208, 826 ; 
conquored by Arabs, 6765 

Bareoro, {ndo-Neythio prince, 140 

Barbalisuna, down on Luphrates, 808 

Barosmanvs, Persian genoral, 871 

ae Rome cited. (notes) 601-500, 


the. 


Bavtholomeoi cited (vtes) sal » 458 

Basil, St. cited (note) 173 

Bas-leliols, 26, 603, 006, 610, 616, 
GAG, G48, O60 

Dassaces, Armaninn chiof, 884 

Batnw, Mesopotamian town, 100 

Behistun, insexplion at, 038 

Belisarius, his campaign against the , 
Porsinns, 8675 hia dofent, 868; * 
assombles a frosh army, ib; atm 
tacked at Divas, 800; ‘hia lottors 
to Porozos, 860, 870; rouls tho. 


> 


BUN 

Persians, 370 sq. ; inteveepts the 

expedition against Antioch, 875 ; 

his victories in Africa and Europo, 

888; assumes the oilonsive in 

Mesopotamia, 800; his operations 

agninat the Porsians, 400°, 

Bendamir, river, 20 

‘Bendsuwin, Porsian gonoral, 657 

‘Beni-Ayar, tribe of Arabs, 144 

Beni Waiel, tribe of Arahs, 149 

Berheea, ransom of, 888; taken by 
Chosrots IT., 602 

Berosus cited (notes) 628, 681 

‘Bessng, Roman commander in Lazicn, 
410; hosioges and captures Potra, 
410, 412 

Bestchis (see Maogamalcha) 

Bozabde, position of, 184; ‘taken by 
tho Porsians, 186; losloged by 
Conatantius, 187 

Bidpay, fables of, 460 

‘Bindots, Chosroés I's unclo, 471 sq, 
$80, 484, 496 

Biraporach, joint Roman and Por- 
sinn fortress, 852, 300 

Bireh-jik, on Muphiates, 76, 185 

Bohlen olted, 05 

Bokhara, talon by Turks, 420 

Bostam, Ohosvois IL,’s unclo, 471 sq. 
484, 405 

Botta, cited (note) 87 

‘Boutin (see Purandocht) 

‘Bournoul, editod a portion of the Zen~ 
daveata, &8 

¢ Bridgo, battle of the,’ 55 

‘Bryzacius; Bahram’s Yentonant, 484; 
erly iveated by tho Romans, 486 

Bugenud, Marshal, his oruolties to the 
Arabs, 2UL 

Dund-i-Kaisar, at Shustor, 02 

Buneon cited (notes) 18, 450, 625 

‘Brion cited (rofes) 96-08, 104 

‘Busrah, founded by tho Moslems, 664 

Buzes, Roman goneral, 389, 400 

Byzantium (see Constantinople) 


bul, seat of Indo-Seythie em- 
ive, 140 
Cadesia, battle of, 558-502 
Ondisoni, Porsian auxiliaries, 870 
Cadusians, people of Caspian region, 
80, 88, 870, 660 
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Orsnren Mazaca, taken by Sapor I, 
88 ; by Chosrots IL, 502, 608 

Callinions, battle of, 375, 876; razed 
hy Chosrots I, 401; threatened 
by Adarman, 461 

Cautznca, palace of, 528, 048 

Onppedocin, invaded by the Porsians, 

2,503» 


Caracallus, emperor, 18 + 

Carmania, 16, 17 ; 

Cartheo, taken by Sapor 1, 76; xe- 
taken by Gordian, 77; again taken 
by Sapor, 80; edptured by Odena~ 
ims, 80; identified with Ifaran, 

Caxus, emperor, makes war on Persia, 
09 8q.; recovers Mesopotamia, 
110; takes Scloucta and Oiesiphon, 
ib.; his death, ib, ; retreat of his 
legion, 111 

Oassianus, dulce of Mesopotamia, 170 

Cnssius, Avidius, 12, 200, 210 

Caurva, Persian demon, 632 

Cavalry, Persian, 649 

Codvenus cited (notes) 272, 278, 200, 
882, 886, 889, 848, 400, 501, 611, 
528, 610 

Coler, Roman general, 857; ravages 
the Persian territory, 850 

Ohaleedon, invested by tho Persians, 
505; fall of, 506 

Ohaleis, suburbs of, bunt, 378; 
yansom. of, 803 

Chilons, battle of, 807 

Champagny (see Do Ohampagny’ 

Chonorenges, Pursian genoral, 877; 
put to death by Ohosrods I., 882 

Ohardin cited (note) Bt 

Olas, introduced into Porsia, 460, 


Chiliacomus, district of Media, 242 
China, emperor of, 208, 675 
Chionites (see ITiong-nu) 
Ohlomaron, siego of, 464 
,Ohneethes, a city of Porsin, 486, 521. 
Chorianca, Pérsian general, 409 
Chosroes, king of Armenia, 87; pro- 
ects tho Parthinn Arsacids, 88; 
his wars with Artaxerxea, 88, 80, 
51; assassinated by Anak, 62 
Chosroés, king of Masten Armonjp, 
960; seaks nid from Ronio, 267; 
imprisoned by the Porsians, ib. 3 
xestored by Isdigerd I, 277 
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Ohosrots, made King of Persia by 
the nobles, 288; yields the throne 
to Varabran V., 284 J 
Ohosroiis I., of Persia, 363, 377 ; his 
accession, 870; intrigues of the 
nobles, 880; puts his riyals to 
death, 881 ; massacres tho Mazdak- 
ites, ib,; makes a treaty with 
Justinian, 382; envious of Jus- 
tinian’s good fortune, 884; receives 
embassies from Italy and Armenia, 
385; resolves on var with Rome 
886; invades S¥ria and destroys 
Surdn, 887 ; invests Antioch, 388 ; 
captures and sacks tho city, 301 ; 
negotiations with Justinian, ib. ; 
pillages Apameia, 302; levies con- 
tributions on the Roman cities, 
898; his return march, 808; con- 
éludes a truce, 394; builds An- 
tioch on the Tigris, 395; receives 
the submission of Lazica, 307; 
his invasion of Palestine frustrated, 
400; his retreat, 401; hesieges 
Edessa, 403; concludes an armis- 
tice with the Romans, 404; hig 
policy towards tho Lazi, 406, 
407; xenews negotiations with 
Rome, 414; makes a treaty of 
peace, 410; terms of treaty, 420; 
makes war on the Ephtholites, 
492; his (esigns on Arabia, 424 ; 
invades the Poninsula, 426; anid 
to have sent an expedition against 
India, 426; his irontmont of the 
Turkish ambassadors, 428; again 
makes war on Rome, 481; be- 
siogos Darng, ib, ; armistice, 188 ; 
roceives iribute from Roma, 4845 
inyades Armonia Minor, ih, ; be- 
sieges Theodosiopolis, 43; his 
death, 487; his administration, 
488sq.; his system of taxation, 
441 8q.; his army reforms, 443; 
anecdotes of him, 446, 466; on- 
courages agriculture, 446; his 
marriage laws, ib.; his troaimont 
of foreigners, 447; a patron of 
Journing, 448 sq. ; his treatment of 
the Christians, 460; said to have 
Antrodnoed chess and draughts from 
ndia, 450, 648; his domestie@e~ 
Jations, 451; his Ohristian wife 
tnd son, 452; his coins and relics, 
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463; his character and wars, 456 
8q.; his paluce at Otesiphon, 581, 
588, 584, 501, 602; bas-roliefs of, 
GIL (soe Tokht-i-Khosru) 

Ohosyots IE, chosen king’ of Persia, 
472; dilliculties of his position, 
475; attempts to conciliate Bah- 
yam, 476 sq.; marches against 
Bilvam, 479; defeated, ib.; takes 
refuge with the Romaus, ib, ; ap- 
peas to Maurice for nid, 480; 
cedes Persian torritory to Rome, 
482; his forces, 484, 486; his 
cruolty, 486; his campnign against 
Bahram, 486; joined by ik, Ar- 
menians, ib; fights Bahram at 
Zasvos, 480; defeats him, 400; 
his second reign, 408 ; pus Bin~ 
dots and Bostam to death, 406 ; 
procures tho murder of Bahram, 
196; professes Christianity, 406, 
407; sonds offorings to the shrine 
of St. Sor ins, ib.; his soraglio, 
408 ; his relations with Romo, 409 ; 
his indignation against Phoons, 
500; declares war against Rome, 
501; defeats Gormanus and Leon- 
tius, ib,; capturos Davas, ib.; his 
victories, 502; sucecss of his ams 
in Palestine and Egypt, 505; lnys. 
claim to the Roman purple, 506; re- 
treats before Heraclius, 611 ; takes 
tho oftonsive against the Romans 
513; aivagod hy tho viclorios of 
oraclius, 516,°618; his vast ar= 
mameonts, 617; his elann snd 
flight, 628; his) obstinacy, 526 ; 
oxdors “tho oxecution of” Shalr= 
Barz, ib.; his tyrannical acts, ib, 5 
rebollion of his nobles, th, ; put to 
death, 627; his charactor, 523, 
52), 630; his ivonsures, 628; his 
stud, 628, 042 ; magnificonce of his 
court, 620; his soragilio, ib; his 
seals, ib. ; his coins, 680 sq; hia 
sons massacred by IKobat IL, 
587 ; his yeeoption of Mohammed's 
Jottor, 540; his palaces, bid, G18 
Bq.; archway of, G02, 627, 680, _ 
Old; rolioks, 612 aq, 

Ohristianity, rapid progress in Asia, 
05; insulted by Julian, 108 per- 
soentions of, 10d, 147, 276, 984, 
810, 866 
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nvistiaus, their increase in Persia, 
276; cause of quarrel with Rome, 
286; forbiddon to moke converts, 
4215 Chosrois’ treatment of, 450; 
massacred by ihe Jews and Per- 
asians, 504; plols aginst, 507 
1 ee Ohvistianity) , 
Chronicon Paschale (see Paschal 
Chronicle) 
Chronology, Persian, 826 
Cicero cited (note) G88 
« Cilicia, invaded hy Sapor L, 82 
Circesium, on Enphrates, 78, 182, 
01, 886, 461, 480 
Claudian cited (notes) G45, G46, 652 
Olament of Alexandria cited (notes) 
#098, O31 
Olinton (2°22) cited (notes) 65, 111, 
117, 188, 165, 101, 108, 1a, 220, 
951, 260, 971, 277, 284, 801, 809, 
360, 851, 857, 807, 401, 419, 419, 
427, 428, 482, 487, 461, 401, 645 
Cochd, suburb of Otosiphon, 218 
Ocalesyria, invaded by Adarman, 481 
Ooonophyurium, scone of the death of 
Aurelion, 107 
Coins aud gems, Porsian, 9, 64, 05 
a 60, 98, 04, 100, 108, 1085, Los, 
187, 188, 141, 262, 258, 261, 202, 
», 298, 266, 278, 209, 810, 828, 820, 
338, 848, 878, 453, 464, 478, 474, 
401, 402, 631, 682, 540, 577, 578, 
GAl (see Sculptures, Insoriptions) 
Colchis, early importance of, 397 
Comontiolus, Roman general, 466, 
480; his defeat and flight, 480; 
captures Aybas, ib, 
elon nngons, name of Upper Syria, 
Communiam, osiablished in Porsin, 
8455 declino of, 862 
Constantia, baitlo of, 463 
Constantine the Groat, romonstrates 
with Sapoy TL, 147 5 his death, 148 
Constantine, aon of IToraclins, 642 
Conaluntinople, distracted condition 
of, 607; attacked by the Sla- 
vonians and A-yars, 61) 
vonstantiua, omperor, 451; prepares 
«for war with Sapor IL, 163; his 
yr Monsures, 164; defonted by Snpor, 
? 160, 160; his lottor and embassy 
to Napor, (72, 173, his wmove- 
nents, 180 ; busieges Bozabile, 187; 
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re-oceupies Edessa, 188; his in-. 
action, 189; his death, 190 

Cordyene, position of, 130; cession 
of, 185 

Cosmas Indicopleustes cited, 204 

Costume, Persian, 6.18, G44 

Oreuzor cited (nate) 038 

Orimea, Tatars of, 366 

Oross, the true, tranaported to Otesi- 
phon, 504; restored hy tho Per- 
sinns, 5385 

Gtosiphon, threatened by the Romans, 
77; besieged by ‘Odenathus, 89 ; 
stormed by Thair, 145; its plea~ 
saunces, 212; battle heforo, 217 ; 
abandoned by Isdigerd IIL, 664; 
captured by Se'ad, 505; its trea- 
sures and booty, 665, 566, 667 

Ounoiform Inseriptions cited 83 

*Curlius, Quintus, cited (note) 48 

ig! officer of Sapor, 245, 246, 


Oyriades (or Mirindes), made Cesar 
Dy Sapor, 82 
Orn, of Alexandria cited (note) 


Oyrillus Monachus cited (notes) 276, 


Oyrus the Great, 24 


AGALAIPIIUS, lieutenant of* 
Julian, 202 

Dagisthous, hesieros Potra, 408; 
dofeata tho Porsions, 400 

Daik, distriot of Armonia, 821 

Damasciua, a refuges at Chosrots’ + 
court, 418 

Damascus, captured by the Posians,, 
HOL; besieged by Kaled, 652 

D'Anville cited (note) 185 

Darabgerd, tablet at, 82, 02 

Davag, built by Anastasius, 801; at~ 
tneked hy the Porsians, 860; baitle 
of, 870 sq. ; , besieged by Chosrots 

al. and ransomed, 894; again be~ 

ai by Ghomots, 481; fall of, 
482; ceded to tho Romans, 482 ; 
surrenders to Ohosrots IL, 501. 

Darius IIystaspis, 38 

Dastogherd, residence of Chogrois 
IT, ,620, 643; royal treasures of 
BOL 595, 628, 520; palace at, GAS. 

De Champagny cited (notes) 43, 
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4G, 75, 77, 78, 82, 87, 00, 106, 121, 
126, 129, 138 
Deguignes cited (note) 205 
Demetrius IZ, 6 
Demosthenes, governor of Crsaren, 


83 
De Parbe, Lazare (see Parbe) 
Derbend, pass of, 852 
Dorinh-i-Nemok, lake, 20, 21 
De Sacy cited (notes) 82, 84, 71, 08, 
261 


Deshtistan, region of Persia, 18, 22 

Dlorbelot citod (notes) 82, 84, 62, 
74, 180, 140, 144, 146, 450, 465, 
460, 491, 628, 666, 040, G18’ 

Diacire (or Tit), occupied by Julian, 
204 

Dino cited (note) 689 

Dio Cassius cited (notes) 83, 86, 87, 
88, 30, 40, 60, 184,194, 214°’ 

Dio Ohrysostom cited (mote) 55 

Dioclotian, resumes tho war with 
Porsin, 112; doclaros war against 
Narsos, 119; his resontinent against, 
Galerius, 122; his views of Lastom 
conquest, 126; tems of treaty 
with Noises, 198 

Dizabul, khan of tho ‘Turks, 427; 
sonds ambassadors to Ghosrobs I., 
ib.; to Constantinople, 428, 420; 
invades Persia, 428; retreats into 
Turkestan, 420 

‘Docdnus, viver of Lazicn, 414 

Domeniziolus, nephew of Phoeas, 501 

Dorotheus, Romen general, 872 

Doyin, Armonian city, 823 

Draughts, game of, introdaced into 
Porsia, 618 

Dualism, Zoronsivian, G1, 622 sq. 





Duperron, Anquetil, cited (note) 58 
Dura, treaty of, 286 sq, 


a Dara (seo Chosvoiis IT.) 

Ebn Ishak cited (note) 556 

Eolchel cited (note) 77 

Edesse, occupied by Sapor I, 80; 
relinquished, 86°; occupied by 





Sapor IL, 186 ; ve-oceupied by Con- 
atantins, 1885; besieged by Chos- 
tots L, 408 ; its snecessfirl defence, 


™~ ib? 
Bay ft, subdued by the Persian’, 50% 
ET Atily, canal of, 557, 600, 662 
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Elephant corps, Persian, G40 

Eliséo cited (motes) 204, 812, 89 
642, G5G 

El-Kekaa, Mohammedan lender, 567 
routs a Porsian amy, 668; kill 
Firuzan, 674 

Tl-Katif, Arabian town, 146 

EL-Lis, city of the Sawad, 560, 655 

Elmacin cited (notes) 520, 646, 649 

Elymnis, provines of, 16 

Emosn, atincked by Sapor I., 84 

Ephraim, bishop of Antioch, 888 

Ephthalites, Persian frontier tribe 
204; commencement, of wars wit] 
Porsia, 205; their invasions, 206 
359 ; defentod by Varahran V., 207 
and Isdigord If, 80£; dofeat Is: 
digerd, 809; thei incursions, 81¢ 
aq.; dofeat Perozes, 925, 826; 
male Persia tributary, 882; aid 
Kobad, 339; subdued by tho Turks, 


Epiphanius cited (notes) 06, 181 
Txtang, sacred hook of Manes, 97, 


Eunapius cited (notes) 178, 218 
atmomslury bishop of Cheodosiapolis, 


Europus, town on Huphiates, 400 

Eusobius of Orosnven cited (notes) 
86, 147, 148 

Eusobius, Roman ambassador to 
Porozes, 317; his apologies 318 

Eusoui, allies of Sapor IL, 16) 

Eustathius, concludes a trenty with 
Kobad IL, 685 


Eutropius cited (notes) 81, 110, 10, 


-121, 128, 120, 148 165, 871, 986 
auychins patriarch of Aluxandyio, 


Eutychins cited (notes) 62, 78, 108, 
104, 138, 148, 260, 26.1, 200, 20%, 
811, 826, 886, 846, 860, 437, 491, 
508, 60, 605, G07, 510, 583, 581, 
587, 680, G44, B15, 548 

Evagrins cited (rotes) 880, 480-436, 
4168, 460, 400, 478,476, 181, 484 


e 

[eho (Bibliothee. Gracd 
elted (note) 108 

Fakim, wifo of 

Farsistan, 10, 572 

Faustus (Zib}, ist.) cited (notes) 


+ 


hosres I, 451, 450 
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108, 142, 166, 157, 107, 168, 
108, 246, 240, 247, 264, 256-250, 

Forghana, iakon by Turks, 428 

Forgusson (Zits. of Architecture) 
cited (notes) 57, 580-588, B91, 
502, 606, 67, G08, GOd, G18, 610 

Torhed, Persian architect, 619 

Festus cited (sotes) 121-123, 132, 
165, 156 

Tirdausi (Atkinson's) cited (notes) 
18, 68, 450 

Tire-worship (see Zoroastrianism) 

Tivus, vizir of Kobad TI, 638 

Virwsahad, tablet aud bas-reliofs at, 
G8, GOO sq. ; palace, 582, 583, 584, 
685; plans and dimensions of 
palace, 588, 689, 590 

Firnzan, Porsinn gonoral, 561; made 
poneralissimo of tho Persian troops, 
6725 dofeated and slain at No- 
havond, 574 

Handlosh, daughter of Pexozos, 326, 


Tandin cited (notes) 84, 64, 08, 82, 
88, 91, 02, 100, 670, 681, 682, 
584, 585, 687, 688, 501, 508, G01, 

(602, 608, G04, 605, G07, G08, 00, 
G11, G14, 626, 690 

eral (Da Chasaris) cited (note) 


Franca, aren of, 16 
Hiwor (Khorasan) cited (notes) 18, 
), 


Fynyl, aneionl Phoonioa, 188 


‘ Gann, Byrinn town, 874 
Calatin, invaded by Chosrotis 
TT,, 602 
Galovius, conducts tho war against 
Navsea, 1103 his defeat, 120; in- 
vades Armonia, 128; defeats Nar- 
sed, ib; his treatment of Narses’ 
onvoy, 125 sq.3 his ambition, 
126 
Gallionus, emperor, 00 
Game, in Poisia, 25 
Games, Sassanian, G4& 
“Clasgan, Arabian ihe, 610 
Colani, allies of Sapor IT, 160 
Golli, tho, 117 
Gonenlogios, of Artnxorxes, 82; of” 
the Sassanian kings, 667 
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Geopraplitent Journal cited (rotes) 
18, 19, 20, 21, 92, 08, 618, 620, 
528, 524, 606, 568 
George, Roman ambassador ta Chos« 
ydes IT., 499 
Georgius Pisida cited (notes) 50D, 
510, 617, 618, 510 
Gorma-nicesn, position of, 615 
Gormanus, entrusted with defence 
of Antioch, 38) 
Gormanus, Roman general, 465, 501; 
defeated by Ohosroés IT., 501 
Gosenius cited (notte) 117, 346 
Chilan, Persian provinee, 480 
Gibhon cited (notes) 48, 46, 53, 57, 
60, 61, 75, 77, 80, 8t, 87, 107, 
100-111, 116, 124, 126, 129, 189, 
188, 180, 148, 144, 146, 159, 164, 
161, 169, 178, 176, 181, 182, 186, 
188, 191-104, 199, 209, 204-200, 
214, 218, 921, 924, 986-238, 958, 
270, 271, 973, 291, 208, 897, 348, 
361, 852, 861, 382, 383, 884, 387, 
802, 898, 807, 402, 408, 421, 498, 
426, 427, 430, 438, 484, 440, 446, 





449, 460, 465, 457, 460, 462, 408, 
400, 470, 475, 489) 491, 600, 603, 
505, 507, 508, 610, 517, 522, 626, 
620, 586, 645, 646, B48, G68, 5Gd, 
505, 566, 641 

Gildo, revolts from Rome, 270 

Glones, Persinn commander of Ami- 
da, 850 

Gondi-Sapor, school nt, 449 

Gordiau, omperor, 70; marches 
against Sapor, 77 ; his lotter to the 
Romm Sonate, 77, 78; his mux. 
dor, 78 

Gordyone (ace Oordyene) 

Goths, auxiliaries of Rome, 196; 
salted in Roman territory, 268 ; 
tlneaten Rome under Alaric, 270 

Grovk ampiro (seo Rome), 

Grogoria, grand-daughter’ of Shabr. 
Barz, 642 , 

Ghogory, lieutenant of Teraclius, 508 

Gregory, nephew of Vahan, 336 

Grogory tho Eiuminator, 152 

oe ory of Nizinuzen cited (note) 

.. Grote cilod (pote) 1 Pe 
Grumbates, lieutenant of Sapor mr, 





176 aq, 
Cubazes, king’ of Inzi, 308, 406, 
ee. 
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419; quarvela with the Romans, 
415; slain, 416 : 
Guedeseer, Inte name of Seleucia, 528 | 
Gurdanaspa, commandant of Ctesi~ 
phon, 526 ; seizes Chosrota IT.,627 
Gurgaon, Hyrcanian of Greeks aud Ro- 
mans, 817; Porozes there, ib. ; 
furnishes troops to Isdigord TIL, 
572; conquered by Arabs, 675 
Guugenes, ling of Iberia, 365; re- 
volts from Persia, 366; maintrtins 
himself in Laziea ib, 


‘AJI-ABAD, vemains at, 92 
Tlamadan, capital of Medio, 
663, 672, B74 

Tashem, Mostem leader, 567; de- 
fents the Persians at Jalula, ib, 

Tatiana, 880 (see Nenizen) 

Tiong, Dr. M,, cited (notes) 82, 55, 
68, 71, 98, 97, 622-020, 630, 682, 
638, 035 

Hauwyatat, one of the Amshashpands, 
631. 


Tlasthausen cited (notes) 406, 407,418 

Harmavougd, Persian general, 822 ; 
pursues Vahan' and recovers Ibe- 
via, ib, 

Uojer, in Arabia, 146 

Hemaing, Armenian chief, 308, 810 

Tieraclea, city of, 107,541 

Tleraclianus, defeated by Zenobia, 90 

Terasliua, Roman commander in the 
East, 40-4; defeats the Persians, 406 

Tencltus, prefect of Egypt, revolts, 
503 6 


Ifernclius, emperor, 503; sues for 
peace, 506 ; his despair, 607 ; aecks 
to escape from Constantinople, 
608; loss of his teasure-ships, 
ib; his desperate resolution, 50D ; 
defeats the Persians, 610; his ex- 
pedition into Lazica, ib. ; invades 
Armenia, 611; purgies Choarods, 
ibs; destroys the Magian temples, 

_ B12; his retrent, ib.} defeats three 
Persian avmies, 613; surprises 

, Shahr-Barz, 514; retovers Martyro- 
polis and Amida, 614; his per 
Foual Inavery, 515; battle of fhe 

«- Barua; ib, 5 his dispositions against 

. the Persians, 617; his allisnco 

. with the Khazas, 518 ;-his march 
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from Lazica into Mesopotamia, 
520; fights the battle of Ninovel y 
522; lus foreed march to Yesdem, 
523; sacks Chosrois' palaces, 524 ; 
yeturns to Canznen, 525; his 
trophies, ib, ; xeccives proposals of 
peace from Kobad IL, 584; his 
reply, ib,; his treaty with the 
Porsians, 635; his pilgrimage to 
Jerusalom, ib. ; his nogotintiong 
with Shehr-Berz, 541 

Terat, taken by Turks, 467 

Tleradion cited (notes) 0, 80, 88, 85, 
40-45, 47, 48, 60, 68, 56, 71) 
136, 142, 366,’ his ovedibility, 465 

Toradotus’ cited (notea) 4, 21, 98, ' 
26, 104, 818, 442, 506, 621," 426, 
te 634, 635, 630, 038, 630, 

2 

THioveyolia, in Syria, 100 ; xangom of, 
887; captured by Ohosroiis IL, 602 

fille, slays Rustam at Ondesia, 562 

Hindu-kush mountains, 409 

Tiindustan, expedition of Ohosrots I, 
to, doubtful, 42U ; funished Porsia 
with elophants, 051 

THiong-nu, assiat Sapar IL, 160 

Ilippis, battle of the, 400 

Tlim, subdued by the Moslems, 551 

Thistoria Augusta cited (notes) 77- 
Mae 82, 86, 86, 8D, 00, 104, 


Tfolwan, Bahram-Ohobin at, 476, 
478; hand-quartors of Tadigerd 
HL, 565 ; abandonod by tho king, 
B88 sunvendored to the Mosleme, 


pul 

Toma, Zoronstvit coremony of, 684 * 

Tomerites of Arabin, 426 . 

Tloiace cited (nore) 61 

Tformazd (ace TLormiadas) 

Tformisdas’ I., suecessor’ of Sapor, 
101; his short reign, 102; his 
coins, ib. 

Toxmisdas ID, his acczssion, 198; 
his character and reign, 190; his 
administration of justico, 140; his 
relations with Cabul, 141; his 
coins, ib: kis death, 148 

Hormisdas IIL, soizes the Persint 
throne, 311; defenied and des 
throned, 812; his coins, 328, 820 

Tormisdas TV., accession of, 460; 
his tyranny, 400, 407; renews the 
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Tazic war, 469; insults Bahyam, 
ib.; general revolt against him, 
470, 471; his deposition and death, 
472, 475; his personal character, 
478; his coing, ih. 

Tformisdas, Persian prince, 116; his 
war with Noiges, 116 sq.3 sum- 
mons foreigners to his aid, 17; 
worsted by, Narsos, ib, 

TIormisdas, Persian prince, insulted 
and imprisoned by the nobles, 142 
Sq} ‘akes refuge with Constan- 
tine, 140; conmmands Roman 
logions, 104, 201; sent to treat 
with people of Perisabor, 207 

Tormuz, victory of Artaxerxes at, 87 

Tormuz, Persian general, defeated 
by Kaled, 552 

Iformuzan, satrap of Susiana, 561; 
his battles with the Moslems, 569, 
670: turns Mohammedan, 670 

Tloworth, IT, IL, cited (ot) 841 

Tluns, distinct “from Ephthalites, 
205; allivs of Isdigord IL, 801; 
‘Huenten Romo, 807; danger fom, 
42. 

TIydo (da Religions Pevsarwm) cited 
(notes) G0, 637, 656 

Typaiius, Roman goneral, 857, 858, 


Iyreania, Persian provineo, 207, 317, 
408 


Beate important position of, 

188; coiled by Navses, 135; in- 
yaded by Sapor, 246; by tho 
Romane, 248 ; vovalts from Persia, 
820; aubdued by the Persians, 322, 
860; ronewed loubles in, 865 

Idatius (Chronicle) ciled (nofe) 260 

«Immortals, Poisian, 200, 371, 052; 
dofented by the Romans, 872 

Indo-Seyths, thei power and wealth, 
141; allios of Sapor IL, 161 

Indva, Zoroastrian demon, 632 

Infantry, Persian, 662 

{nseviptions, Persian, 82, sq., 71, 08, 
Ot, 261, 262, 268,°627, 628, 638 
(ace Sculptures, Ooins) 

Trak, province of Persia, 489 

Tran, desort of, 19 

Tyving, W., cited (notes) 552, 55, 
508, 600, 670, 677 
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TAL 
Isaac, patvidrch of Armonia, 277, 
291, bos cel 
digerd I, his necession, 269; his 
peaceful eign, 271 ; made guardian 
of Theodosius, 272; favours the 
Olnistions, 275; persecutes the 
Magians, ib, ; encourages massacre 
of tho Ohristians, 276; sanctiona 
their extirpation in Armonia, ib. ; 
his coins, 278 ; his character, 270; 
shannge story of his denth, 260, 


Isdigerd IL, suececils Varaluan Vy 
801; declaies war against Romo, 
ib.; concludes pence, 902; his 
war with the Tatars, ib; routs 
the Ephthalites, 804; his Arme- 
uian policy, 305; forces Armenian 
chiefs to profess Zoroastrianism, 
806; provokes a religious war, 
807; compels the Armenians to 
renounce their religion, 808; his 
battles with the Tephihalites, 300 5 
his death and character, ib, ; his 
coins, 310 . 

Isdigerd IIT., becomes king of 
Persia, 645; dilliculties of his 
ie 647, 671, 672; his armies 

afented by the Moslems, 550, 661, 
552, 558, 565, 657, 658-502, 507- 
570, 578, 574; abandons Otesiphon, 

564; ivansfers his court aucces- 

sively to TIolwan, 666, to Rei, 
568, and to Mery, 676; tales the 
olfeneive against tho Moslems, 672; 
destruction of his power, 574; lis 
death? 675; his ‘character, 576 
8.3 his coins, 677, 678 

Tedigunas, Porsinn envoy to the 
Romans, 418 

Isfahan, province of Persin, 439 

Tesus, cule of, 509 

Istakr (see Posepolis) 

Ttaly, avea of, 16 

Ttinorary of sAntonine cited (notes) 
107, 618 

Tyas, ling of Iliva, becomes 4 vassnl 
at Abw-bsl, 561 


ABAN, Poision goneral, 543 «a 
alenus, Persian goneral, 558, 
567, 563 
Talula, battle of, 567 


xx2 2 + 
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JAM 
Jomblichus, philosopher, 173 
James, If, B., cited (note), 185 
James, St,, bishop of Nisibis, 156, 
162 


Tebel-Kmajah-dagh mountain, 130 

Jebel-~Lur miotantatn, 180 

Jerahi, valley of, 

Torome cited (notes 158, 160, 161 

Jevujer river, 162 (see Mygdouius) 

Jerusalem, captured end burnt, 504 

Jews, their activity, 95; massncro 
the Obristinng, 604; thoir plots, 
507 


Tezireh (sea Mesopotamia) 

Johannes Epiphaniensis cited (notes) 
481-3 

Johannsen cited (note) 423 

John of Antioch cited (nied 78 

John of Malala cited (notes) 78, 84, 
85, 190, 199, 288, 289, 357, 361; 
362, 863, 865, 366, 367, 368, 373, 
874-878, 382, 883, 880, 410, 424 

Jornandes cited (notes) 122, 206 

Joseph, patriarch of Armonia, 306 ; 
martyied, 808 

Josephus cited (note) 9 

Jownal Asiatique cited (notes) 31, 
88, 37, 62, G4, 70, 78, 08, 09, 116, 
254, 255, 261, 264, 268, 282, 284, 
208, 801, 803, 804, 806, 309, 311, 
310, 824, 847, 860, 441, 405, 408, 
500, 501, 604, 505, 507, 610, 518, 
521, 683, 587, 680, 541, 543, 545, 
567, 687, 038, 641, 642, O47, 649, 
6652, 656 (see Patkanitn) 

Jovian, hecomes emporor, 220; con 
duets the ietrent of Julind's army, 
230; harassed by the Porsians, 
231; his troops swim the Tigris, 
232; 1eceives envoys from Sapor, 
284; sends ambassadors to tho 
Pasion king, ib. ; accepisa shame- 
ful pence, 236 ; ifs terms executed, 
2875 his death, 247 

Jovians and Horeuliavs, rout of, 280 

Judaism, in Mesopotamia, 04 

Julia Mamgon, mother of Al. Severus, 

}, 46 

Tulian (Orat,) cited (notes) 11, 158, 
164, 155, 166, 169, 160, 161, 162, 
463. 166 

Jillian the -Apostate, assumeg tho 
purple, 188, 190; his birth and 
character, 191; his ambition, 102; 


. a 


>. 
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sus 
pro pares to invade Porsia, 198, 
D4; xoecives an embassy from 
Sapor, 105; his oy er-confidence 
aud imprudence, 196, 198; his 
insolonea ta Arsace’, ib; his 
forces, ib,; marches through 
Mosopotamia, 100; hig plans, 
200; roccives submission of the 
Saracens, 201; his tleot, ib, ; his 
march along the Enphrates, 202 ; 
speech to hia troops, ib,; obtains 
possession of Anathan, 208 ; leaves * 
hostile fortresses in his roar, 204 i. 
barbarity of his soldiers, ibs 
ontors Babylonia, 205; his march, 2 
harassed by the Peisians, 206; 
hesieges Perisabor, 207; hig 
bravery, 208; marches along the 
Nahr-Malcha, 200; Inys siege to 
Maogamalcha, 210; massacyes the 
inhabitants, 211; advances upon 
Otesiphon, 212; his difculiies 
213, 214; crosses tho Tigris, 215 
3 dofeats tho Porsians, 216, 
217; declines to invest Otesiphon, 
219; burns his fleet, 220; resolves 
toretrent, 221 ; his alleged expedi+ 
tion info Contral Persia, 298; 
begins his retreat, ib,; followod 
by the Persians, tb; dilliculties ., 
of his rotrent, 2243 ° defents the 
Persians, 225; his forebodings, 
ib.; attacked at Snmmah, 296; 
his death, 227, 228; losses of his 
army, 228; his charactor, ib.; 
onoral resulis of Julian's war with. 
orsin, 280; his plan of cam 
paign, 241; conduct of his Neus 
tonanis Procopins and Sobastian, 
242; desorted by tho Avmonians, ib, 

Turoipach, fortresa of, 8659 

Tustin cited (notes) 6, 652 

Justin, emperor of the Enat, 361; 
his relations with Posia, 862 sq. ; 
hia war with Kobad I. 867; his 
death, ib. 

Tustin, omporor, nephow of Justinian, 
428; sends an embassy to the 
Turks, ib, ;*renounces pence with 
ve Porsinns, 480; his abdication, 


\ 
Justin, Roman general, 417, 418, 
Justinian becomes emperor, 867 5 
his instiuctions to ,Bolisnrius 


A 


INDEX. 


4 aus 
868; concludes pence with Chos- 
rots I, 882 sq.; suecess of his 
tums in Turope, 383; + attacked 
by Ohosrots, 887; necepts Chos- 
vots' terms of peace, 304; 2¢- 
nounces the trenty, 805; his 
troops defeated by the Persians, 
403; concludes a truce with 
Ohosrois, 40£; violates it, 405; 
takes the Lazi under his protec- 
tion, 407; again negotiates with 
the Porsians, 418; concludes 
peace, 419; its terms, 420 
Justinian, Roman commander in the 
Enst, 488, 484; invades Pers- 


~ armenia, 4843 defeated by Tam- 


chosio, 435 


ke (aco Cadesin) 

Knled, the ‘sword of God, 
640, 660; his conquests, 550, 
651, 552 

Kaled, son of Orfute, 657, 558 

Kanats, irrigation by, 10, 22 

Kacdses, claims the Porsian crown, 
370; rejected, 880 

Kasr-i-Shiiin, battlo of, 668 

yn phus, chief of the Ephthalites, 
as 

Kazerna, city of, 90 

emnesouin, taken by Chosroés IL, 


Korkesiyeh (sce Circesium) 

Korman, position of, 17 ; conquered 
by Artaxerxes I, 86 

Kermanshah, inseriptions at, 261 

Khabour riyor, 110, 182, 154, 286 

Khatoun, Ephthalite queen, 207 

Khazaig, their flrat war with Porsia, 
841 aq.; dofeated by Kobad I, 
342; massacred by Chosrods, 422 ; 
invade Armenia, 467; ally them- 
solyea with the Romans, 617; 
their defection from Tleiacliue, 520 

Kherzan (see Arzeneno 

Khorassan, invaded by Ephthalites, 
206, 800 

Khosru-sum, Persian general, 568, 


“Khshathia-vairya, Zoroastiian god, 


630 
Khush-newiz, king of the-Iphtha- 
lites, 812; adopts the cause of 
« Perozes, ib.; tricked by the Great 
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kon 
King, 816; vetalintes, 317; his 
swar with Persia, ib.; entraps tho 
Persian army, 818; concludes 
co with Perozes, ih.; attacked 

by Dorozes, 824; defeats Perozes 
by a stratagem, 825, 826; con- 
cludes a treaty with ‘Balas, 832 
aids Kobad I, to obtein the Per~ 
sian throne, 389 

Khuzistan (see Susiana) 

Kileh-Sherghat, on ‘Ligris, 182 

‘King of Kings,’ title assumed by 
Odenathus on his*coins, 90 

Kinneir (Persian Empire) cited 
motes) 18, 19, 20, 22, 621 

Kobad I., son of Perozes, 335 ; revolt 
of, ib,; takes refuge with the Eptha« 
lites, ib.; succeeds to the thone, 
889; holds it as tributary of the 
Lephthalites, 840; grows jealous of 
his yizir, ib; his war with the 
Khazars, 841 sq.; his victory, 
842; becomes  proselyte of 
Mazdak, 844; supports the Zoro- 
astrian Comune, 845; deposed 
and imprisoned, 346 ; escapes and. 
takes 1efuge with tho Nphtholites, 
847; yecovers his throne, 348; 
secoud reign, 350 sq.; his quarrel 
‘with Rome, 852 sq.; causes of it, 
358; his resources, 854; invades 
Roman Armenia, 855; hesieges 
Amida, ib, ; captures the city and 
slaughtery its inhabitants, 350; 
surprises ‘and destroys a Roman 
army, 858; concludes peace with 
the Romans, 860; war with the 
‘phthalites, ib.; negotiates with 
Tustin, 361; his strange proposal, 
868; his eons, ib, ; massacres the 
Mazdakites, 366; his second Ro- 
man war, 867 sq.; sends an ex- 
pedition agninst Antioch, 874 aq. ; 
into Mesopotamia, 876; his death, 
377; bequenths his crown to 
Ohostoas I, ib,; his reign and 
character, ib. 5 his coins, 878 

Kobad IT, his accession, 683; 
puts his father to denth, ib,; 
makes overtmes of pence to ITera- 


clius, ib,; his letter to the 
Raman emperor, 534; hiseteenty 
swith Teraclius, 696; his popular 


acta, 536; massames the sons of 


oe 
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KOB 

: Chosroés TI., 537; his remorse 
and death, 580; Io of his 
reign, 640; his coins, ib, 

Kobad, son of Zames, 380 

‘KKoss-en-natek, on Western Euphra~ 
tes, G54 

Koum, province of Persia, 489 

Koushans, the, defeat Perozes, 320; 
defeated by Smbat, 408 

Kufa, founded by the Moslems, 
564; head-quarters of Sa’ad, 570 

Kurdigtan, ravaged by the Romans, 
486, 461 ° 

Kurdiyeh, sister of Bahram-Chobin, 
408 

Kurds, like Persians, 24; in Roman 
service, 184 

Rams, a Seythian in the Roman ser- 
vice, 484; captures Chosrods’ 
camp and baggage, ib.; ravages 
Kurdistan, 486 

Kutnis, city of Lazica, 413, 414, 417 


tac sgte cited (aotes) 86, 
19, 186 


87, 119, 
TLampridius cited (notes) 41, 48, 
44-46, 48; lis credibility, 45 
Lasistan, 16 
Layard cited (notes) 87, 120-181, 
ty 164, 168, 231, 282, 514, 628, 
6: 


Lazi, become allies of the Romans, 
405; revolt from Persin, 406 ; 
their alienntion from Rome, 416 

Lazic wars, 806 sq., 407, 4165 aq. 
460 


Ly 

Lazica, account of, 806 sq. ; surprise 
and capture of a Porsinn army in, 
409; abandoned by the Persians, 
ib. again subjected by the Per- 
sinus, 413; suspension of hostilities 
in, £10 (sce Lazi, Lazic Wars) 

Le Beau cited (notes) 1853, 841, 
842, 845 

Lebtarikh cited (note) 32 

Legion, composition of Constantine's, 

5 


Leontius, Roman commander in tho 
East, 501 

Libaniis cited (notes) 148, 149, 

TST 155, 156, 168, 169, 160, 161, 
194, 195, 200, 205, 207, 210,°211, 
218, 217, 220, 221, 227, 243 
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MAL be 


LicoJaring, Roman genoral, 867 

Lilins, envoy of Phoens, 600 

Litarhi, Syrian city, 100 

Loftus (Chaldea § Susiann) cited 
(notes) 88, 02, 168, 550, 627, 681 

Longpérier cited (notes) 67, 68, 69, 
94,09, 262, 263, 978, 810, 328, 
ae 338, 840, 468, 46d, 531, 

Lucilianus, count, 162, 202, 206 

Lucius Vorus, emperor, 41 

Lueuling, Roman general, 154 ~ 

Lydus, Johannes, cited (notes) 852, 
363, 857, 801, 863, 380 


* 


A208 uaiive tame of Tiora~ 
polis, 602 

Magoudi (the Avabion historian’ 

cited (notes) 82, G0, G4, 78, 74, 

100, 102, 103, 108, 116, 188, 
106, 148, 146, 854, 955, 260, 204, 
275, 282, 204, 297, 208, BOO, 200, 
826, 386, 846, 847, 850, 426, 488, 
442, 450, 460, 400, 406, 408, 478, 
480, 482, 487, 488, 495, 524, 526, 
527, 628-680, 683, 630-648, 648, 
5B4, 550, B50, 562, G04, 040, 042 

Maorianus, invested with command 
against Snpor, 80; betrays the. 
Roman army, 81; assumes the 
purple, ib, 

Macrinus, defeated by the Parthian 
king, Artabanua, 14, 50 ; his treaty 
with Ariabanus, 60 

Magi, a priest caste, 8, 10, 45; 
associated in the government, 00;,. 
persecuted by Isdigerd, 275; 
maasacra the Ohristians, 270; 
massacred by Darius ILystespis, 
ac? their priesthood, 687, 438, 

0 


Magian hiorarchy, its place in Par- 
thinn governnental system, 8; 
yeatorad by Artaxerxes, 67 

NMagnentius, enrperor, 165, 170, 100 

Magophonia, annual fostival, 686 

Mah-sabadan, district of, 668 

Malola (see Joun of) 

Malcolm (2Zist. of Persia) _ citedr 
(notes) 18, 84-87, 60, 01-68, 74- 
76, 87, 01, 02, 100, 108, 104, 107, 
114, 186, 180, 148, 144, 146, 261, 
205, 268, 270, 281, 206, 207, 200, 


t INDEX, 679 

ex MARE MES 

“898, 897, 831, 842, 848, 460, 401, | to aid Chosrois IT., 481; deposed 
BM, 576, 677 and murdered, 500 


Mamigonians, the Armenian, 310 

Mani, the horesiarch, 96; his reli- 
gious protonsiona, 97; rajected by 

‘Sapor, 08; quils Povsia, ib.; re- 
tung, 102; his followers, ib, ; his 
death, 103 

Mhnichees, doctrines of, 08; their 
religious propaganda, 10; persecn- 
tion of, ib, 

Manizon, revolt of 74; hotrayod by 
his daughter, 76 

Mannol, excites a rebellion of the 
Armenians, 266 ; sonds an embassy 

# = to Artaxerxes IL, ib,; his treaty 

with tho Persians, 267 ; massacres 
the Persians, 258; his war with 
Axtaxerxes, ib; death of, ib, 

Maogamalcha, besieged by Julian, 
210; its fall, 211; massacre of its 
inhabitants, ib. 

Maranga, battle of, 224, 295 

Marcian, emperor, refuses to aid tho 
Armortians, 80) 

Marcian, profect of the East, 481 

Marcellinus (Chron,) cited, 250, 287, 
801, 802, 856, 857, 380 

Mardin, taken by Chosroés IL, 502 

Marsyas, Greek myth of, 142 

* Martinus, Roman goneral, 417, 418 

Martyropolis, Roman fortress, 368, 
876; bosioged by the Porsians, 
877; occupied hy the Porsians, 
406; ceded to the Romans, 482; 
taken by Tloraclius, 514 

Marutha, bishop, 275 

Maruuns, defoated by the Romans, 


Mashita palaco, 584, 588, 643 ; plans 
a deseription of, 608-507 sq, 

Masius, mountain, 120, 175, 109, 
200, 861 

Masrouq, king of Yemen, 425 

Massagete, invade Persia, 105 ; their 
bravery at Devas, 870, 871 

Mathigs cited (note) 448 

Maurice, Roman commander, 436; 

» ravages the Persian provinees, ib. ; 

yenews the war with Persia, 
AGL; advances against Otesiphon, 
ib.; defeats the Persians, 462; 
becomes emperor, ih,; determines 





Maximin, emperor, 75 

Maximus, Roman enyoy to Varah« 
yan V., 

Mazdok, the communistie prophet, 
342; his teaching, 343; converts 
Kobad I, to his views, 844; his 
protended miracle, ib, ; seized and 

imprisoned, 346; liberated by his 

followers, ib.; progress of his 
opinions checked, 852 ; conspiracy 
of the Mazdakites, 865; his fol- 
lowers mnssacred, 865, 881; and 
finally exterminated, 480 

Mebodes, Kobad's vizir, 877, 879 

Mebodes, Persian general, 486, 466 

Mebodes, Chosroés’ lieutenant, 486; 
eaplures Seleucia and Otesiphon, ib. 

€ Madea's oil,’ 411 

Media, invaded by Al, Sevorus, 475 
his losses there, ib. t 

Median robe, 26 

Medina, residence of Abu-hela, 552 5 
of Omar, 670 

Megas, bishop of Borhmwn, 383° 

Megia, on liuphrates, 206 

» Mokvan, 208 

Molitene, brat by Ohosrots, 484 

Monander Protector cited (notes) 180, 
204, 410, 420, 427-480, 492; 483, 
rial 440, 447, 465, 401, 

Mernnes, Porsian geneial, 224, 228 

Mordansho! ) put to death by Chosro#s 
IL, 626 

Merdaggs, son of Ohosrols II, 526, . 
627, 630 

Merdasht, plain of, 20 

Meribanes of Iberia, 187 

Mormoroés, Persian general, $72; 
relioyes Petra, 408 ; again attempts 
to relioye it, 4125 yveconquers 
Lazica, 418 ; his operations against 
the Romans, 414; his successes 
and deathf416 

Moroujan, Armenian noble, 267- 

Mery, ravaged by Ephthalites, 206 ; 
pattle near, 207; residence of Isr 

digerd IIL, 675 

Mesopotamia, invaded by Artoxerxes, 
6 by Sapor, 7G; subjugetedeby 

dounthus, 89 ; overrun by Carus, 
"110; by Sapor, 154; occupied by 
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MET 
the Arabs, 467; ceded to ‘the 
Romans, 482 
Metaphiastus cited (note) 37 
‘Moynard, Barbier do, cited (nofes) 
B07, 567 
sMibvan, Pesinn genoal, 321; 
evacuntes Armenia, 322 
Mihvan, Persian genoral, 656 
Mhbr-Llasis, regent of Persian, 541; 
murdered by Shahe-Bary, 542 
Mihv-Natses, vizir of Isdigerd IL, 
308; frils to prosclytize the Ar 
meniang, 805 « 
Mihr Yasht, cited (nofe) 628 
Miluan (Eiistory of Christianity, Se.) 
cited (notes) 58, 60, 02, 05-07, 
102-104, 162, 450, 472, 496 
Mindon, defeat of the Romaus at, 


» 808 
Mionnet (Adédaillca) cited (nates) 44, 
s 166 


Mir-aduris, Persian general, 483 

Mirindes (sea Ovriaces) 

Mirkhond’ cited (motes) 100, 102, 
103, 104, 107, 114, 116, 188, 
187, 189, 140, 141, 148-146, 195, 
255, 260, 264, 205, 268, 269, 
276, 970, 282, 983, 264, 206, 207, 
998, 800, 811,’ 819, 813, 814) 818, 

+ B94, 825, 326, 831, 336, 887, 839, 

« 842-844, 340-348, 350, 377, 378, 

1 806, 421,496, 428, 487-440, 442, 
446, 447, 450, 452, 463, 456, 450, 
450, 400, 467, 468, 470-478, 480~ 
482, 491, 495, 496, 500, 605, 520, 
526, 697; 690, 680, 583, 580-699, 

« 642-546, G41, 642 e 

Mithva, the sun-god, 55, 627, 682 

Mithridates 1, of Parthia, his con- 
quests, 5, 6, 65 

Modjmel-al-Tewarikh cited (notes) 
31, 87, 73, 265, 208, 282, 204, 
206, 208, $00, 342, 587 

Mohammed, rise of his power, 546; 
sends letters to Heraclins and 
Ohosroés IL, ib. ; soufls an expedi- 
tion against Syria, ib.; bis death, 

* 648 

Mohammedan empire, rise and 
prowth of, 540 sq., 540; its 

» triumphs, 650, 551, 662, 553, 655, 

oEST858-502, 507-570; victory of 

+ Nehoyend and destruction of the 
Porsian monareby, 578, 574 


ANDEX,” 





NAK & 
Mohl cited (vote) 62 (see Modjmel- 
al-Tawarikh) 

Molatzes, Roman officer, 890 a 

Monetary system of Sassanians, 70 

Montfaucon cited note) 204. 

Moore (Lalla Rookh) cited (note) 20 

Moors, conquered by Belisarius, 383 

Mopsuerene, Oilician city, 100 

Mordtmann cited (notes) 65, 66, 
102, 108, 252, 268; 269; 263, 20, 
271, 277-270, 299, 801, 810, 397, 
528, 831, 340, 347, 819, 878, 468, » 
474, 630, 631, 610, 677 

Morier cited (note) 19 

Moseilama, his letter to Mohammed, 
540; defeated and slain by Alu” 
bela, ih, 

Moses of Ohoréné cited (notes) 9, 
10, 30-82, 84, 88, 80, 61, 58, 66, 
57, G1, 78, 70, 110, 119, 118, 118, 
121, 183, 162, 166, 167, 187, 108, 
200, 242-246, 27, 261, 287, 260, 
266, 267, 277, 278, 282, 288, 287, 
3g, 201, 202, 203, 204, 301, 405, 


Mosul, on Tigris, 182 

Moundsir, Arab chief, 286 

Moushegh, Armenian ruler, 256 

Moyso de Kaghank cited (notes) 812, 
28, 610, 518, 686, 648 


Maller, ©, (Geographi Minores) cited * 


(note) 24: (Fragmenta Historie 

Gr@e,) cited (notes) 85, 124 
Miiller, Mav, cited (nofes) 66, 60,418 
Musical instruments, Porsian, 647 
Musovianus, Praetorian prefect, 170 
Mustecon, Roman sroueral, 462; de- _ 

feated by the Persians, 402, 468 
Mygdonius, river, 162 


ABDATES, burnt ive, 221. 

aX Nabedes, Poisian poneinl, 402 5 
defeats the Romans, ib, 

Nachoragan, Persian general, 415; 
his inactivity, 416; attempt on 
Phesis, 417; defeated hy Nar- 
tinus, 418; his losges, ib, and 
punishment, &10 

Na ie plain canal, 200, 218, 214° 
241 

Nahr-wan, canal of, 524, 666 

Naksh-i-Rajab, sculpture at, 01, 

Naksh4-Rustam, toblots and bas- 


~ 


| 
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NAO . 
deisel at, 68, 70, 92, 108, 114, 
. 60 
Naouhaitya, Persian demon, 032 
Narses, his conflict with Tlormisdaa, 
116 sq, ; his parentage, ib; his ac~ 
cession fo the Peisian throne, 117 4 
mmokes war on ‘Tiridates, 117 sq. ; 
portrait of, 118; his war with the 
Romans, 110; defeats Calerius, 
128; sends an envoy to Gelerius, 
124; veeeives a Romanambassador, 
127; concludes pence with the Ro- 
mans, 128; his abdication, 186 ; his 
character, 187; and coins, ib. 
Narses, Persian ambassador 10 Con- 
*" stontins, 171, 172 
Narses, Varahran V,'s goneral, 285 ; 
shuts himself up in Nisibis, 286 
Naises, brother of Varrhran V., 296, 
20: 
Narses, Roman commander in tho 
Fast, 482, 488, 490; revolts and 
is burnt to death, 501 
Navseus, Persian general, 216 
Nazibina, ancient name of Nisibis, 


164 
Wearchus cited (notes) 17, 18, 10, 28 
Nedjef, sea of, 657 
Nehavend, rendezvous of the Persian 
troops, 672; battle of, 578, 574, 
Neacrsaren, 246 
Nephthalites (see Ephithalites) 
Nestorians, predominant in Persia, 


‘ 


a 


Wenmann cited (note) 841 

Woyriz, Inko, 20 

‘Nicephorium (gee Calliniens) 

Nicephorus Callistus cited (note) 0 

Nicephorus cited (notes) 605-608, 
510-512, §17, 518, 621, 592, 684, 
536, 587, 641-548, 638 

Nicotas, governor of Egypt, 505 

Nicetas, son of Shahr-Barz, 541 

Niebuby, 3B, G., oited (notes) 1, 40, 
58, 78, 80, 88, 111, 124, 120, 176, 


«816 
Nicbuhy, 0., cited (notes) 84, 70, 92, 
647 


« 
Niké, danghier of Shahr-Barz, 541 ; 
married to Hernclius' son, 642 
Nilchor, Persian governor of Armenia, 
388; negotiates peace with the 
+ Armenians, ib, 


> 
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Nimrud, on Tigris, 182 

Nineveh, battle of, 522 

Nisibis, Parthian victory of, 14; bat- 
te of 30 ; captured hy Sapor I, 76; 
strength and position of, 164; he- 
sieged by Sapor II., 155; repulses 
him, 168; again besieged, 161 8q,; 
bravery of its defendors, 104; 
ceded by Jovian, 285; invested 
by Ardaburius, 286; relioved, 287 

Nissa, now Nishapur, 297, 303, 842 

Noman, Moslem leader, 578; de- 
tents tho Persians At Nehavend, 574 

Numerian, successor of Carus, 112 

Nushizad, son of Ohosrobs, 462 ; his 
levolt, ib, 

Nymphius, river, 462-4 


(Beets on the Euphrates, 898 
Obolla, captured by Kaled, 552 
Ockley (ZZist. of Saracens) cited 
(notes) 546-649, 652, 656, 565 
Odenathus, ling of Palmyra, 84; 
attacks Sapor, 85, 83 sq.; defeats 
tho Persians, 89; his retreat, ib. ; 
his titles, and his death, 00 
Ollavia, city of Lazica, 414 
ee Roman wile of Arsaces, 


Omar, caliph, 557, 667, 571 

arr fi Persian fort in Lazica, 

Ormazd, sacred fire of, 9 (sce Ahura- 
Mazde and Zoroastrianism) 

Oroatis, river, 16 

Orodes,diis victory over Crassus, 46 

Orosins ciled (notes) 86, 121-128, 
1651, 236, 236, 268, 260), 260, 206 

Osvhoéns, district of, 602 

Ostrogoths, invade Roman empire, 
270; defeated by Belisarius, $84 

Otha, Mohammedan governor of Bus- 
ra, 600; his successful oxpetition 
against the Peisians, ib, 

Ouseley (Pravels) cited (notes) 21, 


Oxus, river, bounded Persian on 
north-east, 165; crossed by Eph- 
thatites, 205; by ihe DPeisians, 
297, 804; by the Ephthalites, 809 ; 
en up, 314; crossed DFT 
turks, 407 


Ozogardaua, on Euphrates, 205 
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PAC 
I gas aoe (Paneg.) citod (nole) 
5 


Palash (see Balas) re 

Palestine, threatened by Chosroés I, 
400; plague in, 401; invaded by 
Shahr-Barz, 603; conquered, 604; 
suuendeied by Sirees, 535 

Palmyra, kingdom of, 80, 90 (see 
Odenathus, Zenobin) 

Panites (see Priscus) 

Papak, reputed fathor of Artaxerxes, 
$9, his rank, 85 (see Babel’ 

Para, son of Aignces, 245; tales re- 
fuge with the Romans, 246; pro- 
claimed king of Armenia, ib,; death 
of, 260 

Parbe, Lazare, cited (notes) 269, 819 
323, 333, 834, 386, 845, G56 

Parsees, their icligion, 622 

Parthians, their empne, 5, 6; their + 
treatment of the Persians, 6, 7; 
principle of their goyerument, 7 ; 
status of the Magi, 8; their 1e- 
ligion, ib.; their rule in Persia, 
10; their othnic charactor, 11; 
ask aid from Romo, ib. ; decline 
of their military power, ib. ; their 
want of cultme, ib,; their was 
with Rome, 12; Persians revolt 
from, ib.; their incapacity in 
sieges, 44; decay of art under, 67 

Parviz (see Ohosrovs TL) 

Pasagadas, ancient capital of Persia, 
20, 679 

Paschal Chronicle cited (notes) 148, 
168, 164, 802, 867, 501, 504, 505, 
618, 619, 524-627, 588-585 

Patkanian cited (notes) 30, 7.3, 187, 
100, 206, 261, 255, 261, 204, 284, 
208, 801, 308, 304, 806, 300, 811— 
815, 319, 824, 831, 884, 335, 886, 
347, 360, 488, 484, 406, 408, 500, 
501, 502, 503, 50, 505, 606, 510, 
611, 518, 518, 621, 533, 587, 589, 
51-546, 687, 038, O41, 642, 047, 
649, 552, 056 x 

Patiicius (sce Peter) 

Palen, Roman general, 357, 358, 

5 

Patroclus, Fr,, cited (note) 807 

Pearls, of Peisian Gulf, 28 

Pemevi, language of Sassanians, 

Pelusium, plague at, 401; token by’ 
Persians, 604 
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Perisabor, position of, 207 ; besiegod 
hy Julian, 203; its surrender, ib, ; 
captured by Kaled, 552 
Perozes, son of Isdigerd IL, $12; 
defeats Tlormisdas and becomes 
King, ib.; recovers AlWanin, 818; 
his igign, ib.; his war with the” 
Ephthalites, 8165q.; his duplicity, 
ib,; renews the war, BIy } en 
trapped by the: Ephthalites, ib, ; 
dovs homage to the Ephthnlite king, 
318; persecutes the Armeniat, 
Ohvistians, 310 ; his troops defeated 
by the Armenians, 821 ; renows the 
war with the Ephthalites, 328 ; hig, 
forces, 324; his sophistry, ib, ; 
dofented by the Ephthalites, 826 ; 4 
his death and chniacter, 826, 327 ; 
- his coins and. vase, 828, 829 
Perozes the Milnan, 368 ; attacks 
Belisarius, 869; his letters to 
Belisarius, 860, 370 
Peisarmenia, matte 2 Persian prom 
vince, 203; invaded by tho Ro-~ 
mana, 866, 4¢ 
Persepolis, 20, 48; bne-roliof at, 25; * 
becomes the enpital of Persin, 48, 
212, 643 
Persia, its religion under the Graca- 
Macedonians and Parthians, 8; 
revalence of Zoroastijavism in, 9 ;* 
arthion rule over, 10; national 
religion of, ib, ; situation and size 
of, 16,17; climate and soil of, 17, 
18; mountain tract of, 18, 10; 
reat, desert of, ib.; lake basins, 
0, 21; productions of oucient, 
21, 22, 28, 24; inhabitanis, 24; 
administration of Artaxerxes, 62, 
sq. ; revival of arb in, 68; coinage, 
GO; invaded by the Romans, 46, 
47, 100; civil war in, 116; pro- 
vinces ceded to Rome, 129 aq.; 
insmyrection of nobles, 143; con- 
dition of under Sapor II, 1d sq. 5 
invaded by the Massagete, 165 ; 
tribes on the Eastern frontier, 160; 
invoded by Julian, 201; increase 
of Ohvistinuity in, 276; troubles 
after death of Isdigerd I,, 282; 
288; invaded by the Fphthnlites,, 
296; war of succession in, 8123 
terrible famine in, 318 an.; dis- 
graceful treaty with the Uphtha- 


INDEX. 
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lites, 832 ; war with the Khazma, 
841° sq.; Communism in, 846; 
general insunection in, ib; Eph- 
ihalite invasion of, 350; invaded 
by the Turks, 428, 467; adminis- 
tration of Chosroea J., 438; peril- 
ous position of, 467; eatent of 
ampiro under Ohosioes IT., 506 ; 
terrible pestilence in, 639; rapid 
suecession of kings, 644 {anaie) 3 
anarchy and peril of, 547, 563; 
inyaded by the Mohammedans, 550 
sq. 3 loss of sacred standmd, 562 ; 
tote of decided, 474.3; magniticenca 
and state of her kings, 030, G40 

Porsinus, under tho Seleucides, 3; 
make no opposition to the Par- 
thiaus, 6; causes of their revolt 
from Parthia, 10, 12, 18; their 
literature, 18; physiognomy of 
ancient, 24, 26; their physique, 
26, 28; dresa and manners, 26 ; 
moral characteristics, 27; their 


te 


submission to tho Clrooka, 27, 
28; their culture, 28; under 


tho Snassanians, 28, 20; superior 
to the Parthians, 20; their method 
of warfare, 43 their custom of 
laying persons, ios, 104; menaced. 
by Amelian, 107 ; cross the Roman 
frontier, 163 5 besiege Amida, 176 
sq.; their pont losses, 181 ; harass 
Julian's march, 206,210; defeated 
by the Romans, 216, 217, 224; 
asenil the Romans at Samearah, 227 ; 
their losses, 228; youted at Daras, 
70 aq.; in Armonia, 872; de- 
"Tented by the Mosloms, 650, 551, 
562, 568, 665, 667, 5568-562, 667- 
570, 678, 674; their religion, 
mamers, &c,, G21 sq.; costume 
of, G13, O44; thelr amusements, 
G45; music and hawking, 647; 
their weapons and mode of war- 
fare, 649; composition of their 
armies, 649 sq., G51, G52, 668, 
G54; their tactics, G53; their 


method of conducting sieges, G54; . 


their private life, 055 ; administra- 
tion of justice, 666; despotism of 
their lings, ib. (see Rome, Arta- 
xerxes, &¢,) 
-evso-Hellenie monarchy, Alexan- 
der's iden of, 1, 2 
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PRI 

Peier Pairicius cited (notes) 81, 8h, 
86, 124, 196, 128, 131, 182, 171, 
17 

Potra, besieged by Chosrocs I, 808; 
by tho Romans, 408 ; xcliof of, th,; 
siege renowed, 410 sq.; i1s stub~ 
born defence, 411; fall of, 412 

Phabrizus, Persian general, 406, 462 

Pheak, Persian am dor to Iie- 
aclius, 585 

Pharandzem, wife of Arsaces, 246; 
captured by Sapor, 246 

Pharangium, district of, 883 

Pharas, leader ot Leruli, 870 

Phasis, struggle between the Romans 
ond Persians at, 418 

Phenochanes, lieutenant of Iormis- 
das IV,, 470 

Philip, successor of Gordian, 78 ; his 
treaty with Sapor, ib, * 

Philippicus, Roman commander in 
the last, 463 ; defeats the Persians 
at Solachon,ib,; invades Ax zonene, 
4G4; his retreat, ib, ; besiegas Mar- 
tyropolis, 466; defeated by the 
Peisians, ib, 

Philostorgus cited (notes) 278, 286 

Phocas, usurps the Roman purple, 
500; burns Narses alive, 601; his 
ill success in tho East, 602; his 


end, 503 

Phosnica (see Bazabdo) 

Phrygin, wasted by Porsiaus, 502 

ae rr eiaaieise son of Kobad 1, 26d, 

5 

Pituazes, Persian general, 870 

Plans agd Viows, 680, 687, 589, 508, 
504, 608, 508, 6V0, 600, G01, G02 

Plato, Dy. cited (notes) 137, 80-4 

Plato cited (note) 21 

Pliny cited (votes) 180, 807 

Plutarch cited (no) 180, 164. 

Polybius cited (notes) 5, 281 

Porter, SivR, Kor ( 7iavela, Sc.) cited 
(notes) 10-21, 84, G4, 68, 70, 71, 
01,02, 108, 261, 300, 453, ‘G08, 
GOD, 616, G18, 626, 453 

Portiaits (on gems, &e.), 100, 138, 
265 


Pottinger (Lravela) cited (note) 18 
Price (AMohummedan Hist.) cited 
fucies) 550-561, 607, 568,~u*r, 
74, B75, 677 
Prichard, Dr., cited (notes) 24, 341 


we 
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Priscus Panites cited (notes) 815-~ 
« 817, 318, 319, 828, 352, 353 
Probus, emperor, revives the project 
of an invasion of Persia, 109 
Probus Sicorius, Roman envoy to 
+ Narses, 127; concludes a peace, 
128 sq. 
Probus, Vishop of Ohalcedon, 497 
Probus, Roman governor of Cir 
cesium, 480 
Procopius, Julian's lieutenant, 200, 
245 


Procopius, genoral of Theodosius, 288 

Procopius cited (notes) 86, 120, 109, 
234, 250, 266, 270, 272, 273, 279, 
989, 287, 20.1, 205, 302, 317, 818, 
328, 825, 396, 332, 336, 348, 346- 
848, 851, 368, 365, 366, 857-361, 
863-360, 871-880, 882-384, 387— 
300, 802-414, 424, 440, 402, 453, 
4655 

Prosper, count, 173 

Pulsar, river, 20 

Lurandocht, daughter of Chosrods 
IL, 588, 639; said to have been 
married to Shalu-Barz, 543; made 
queen of Persia, ib; her short 

» reign, B44; coins of, G41 

Pusey, Dy,, cited (notes) 628, G24 


UEROLUS cited (note) 500 
Quietus, adversary ‘of Odenn+ 
, thus, 80 
Quintus Curtius, See Curtius 


RATAN, gonsral of Porozee, 312, 
828 - 


Ram-Hormuz, gity of, 102,189, 560 

ear eae taken by Ohosroés IL, 
5 

Rawlinson, Sir IL, cited (notes) 88 
102, 448, 489, 610 511; 518, 614, 
620, 523, 624, 550, B51 

Rei, city of, 568, 672, 574 

Reliefs (see Sculptures, Bas-Reliefs) 

Renaudot cited (note) 451 

Resaina, battle of, 77 

Rhazates, Persian general, 5215 
sent against Ileraclius, ib.; slain, 


Rhodes, submits to Persia, 506 * 
Rich (Kurdistan) cited (note) 231. 


A ° 





; 
hus sa 
Rion, river, modern name of the 
Phasis, 407 
Rocknabad, ‘ brook of Mafiz,’ 21 
Rodosaces, Malik, 206 
Rome, her armies in Asia, 40; 
veceives ambassadors from Arta~ 
xerxes, 42; troubles in the ompire, | 
75, 119, 270, 807, 502, 606, 607, 
508; succession of weulc emperors, 
79; her position on the death of 
Coustantine, 151; licontionsness 
of her army, 162; her frontier 
crossed by Napor, 158; friendly 
relations with Persia, 260 
Ter Wars with Persia, 40 sq.; 
42, 48, 75 sq., 106, 109, 110 sq., 
112, 119 sq., 148 sq, 154 8q., 173 
sq., 196 sq., 249 8q., 267 sq., 207 
8g., 286 sq. 801, 808 sq. 863, 864. 
8q., 867, 886 sq., 805, 481 sq., 461 
aq., 486 sq., 501 sq., 500 sq. 
Her Treaties with Persia, 49, 
GO, 78, 70, 128, 286, 286, 288, 
269, 285, 280, 200, 801, 302, 860, 
307, 382, 388, 804, 404, 410, 420, 
Her Victories over the Persians, 
81, 88, 110, 113, 123, 187, 208, 
216, 217, 226, 280, 259, 280, 850, 
870, 308, 409, 410, 412, 418, 436, 
462, 463, 465, 466, 400, 488, 502, 
503, 605, 506, 610, 511, 518, 514, 
516, 618, 522, 524 
Her Defeats, 47,78, 80, 81, 120, 
128, 166, 150, 160, 174, 178, 188, 
186, 866, 3860, 368, 868, 887, 800, 
801, 892, 402, 408, 414, 415, 432, 
485, 462, 468, 466, 480, 501, 502, 
508, 604, 505 (see also under 
heads of Hmperors of Rome and 
Kings of Persia) 
foul (Reliquie Sacre) cited (note) 


Ruflnus cited. (note) 237 

Rufus, Sextus, cited (note) 85 

Rumia, Greek settlement of, 417 

Russians, first mention of, 117 

Rustam, Porsian general, 558; de- 
fented by «the Moslems, ib.; 
assumes the offensive, 557; fights 
a four days’ battle with the Mo- 
hhammedans, 558-562; defeated 
and slain, 662 . 


4 SAA’ 


Geir IBN. ABI WAKAS, 
Moslem leader, 557; defeats the 
Persians at Oadesin, 558-562 ; 
renews tho*war, 564; captures 
Otesiphon, 565; his residence at 
Kula, 670; his recall, 571 

Sabaism, 56 

Sabit, Mesopotamian city, 564 

Sabinianus, ‘Roman prefect, 178 

Snere, the, 117 

Sacrifices, Zovonstrian, 684 

Sahag, king of Armenia, 320; dis- 
tinguishes himself against tho 
Paisions, 821; slain, ib, 

aif, an Arab rofugeo with Chosroés 
L., 426; becomes viceroy of Arabia, 
426 

Salban, talon by Uornclius, 514 

Sallust, Roman prefect, 220 ; sont to 
negotiate peace with Sapor IL, 
28-6 

Salmas, tablot at, 68 

Samarah, battles at, 226, 230 

Samarkand, taken by Turks, 428 

Bemarnte, city on Euphrates, 186, 


Sana, church at, 424 

Sapoés, a Persian goneral, 436 

Sapor, governor of Rhages, 340; 
puts Sufrai to doath, 841; hecomes 
vizix, ib. 

Sapor, a Persian general, 822; de- 

fealed by Vahan, 323 

Sapor, son of Isdigord I,, made 
vicoroy of Armenia, 277 ; his 
attempt to.seize the Persian throne, 
278; hia assnssination, 278, 288 
apor I, son and succossor of Ar= 
taxorxes I., 63 aq.; his accession, 
73; menning of the nama, ib, ; his 
energy, 74; legends of his mother, 
ib,; rosolves on war with Rome, 
75 sq.; obtains possession \ of 
Tlatra, 75; attacks the Roman 
provinces, 76 aq.; retvenis, 77; 
concludes a trenty with Rome, 
78; his second war with the 
Romans, 70-sq,; invades tho 
Roman provinees,, 803; captures 
Nisibis and Antioch, ib.; defeats 
the Romans in Mesopotamian, 81 ; 
his tablet at Darabgerd, 82; in- 
yates Asian Minor 82 sq.; his 
vapacity and cruelties, 88 ; recolves 
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“SAP 


an embassy from Odenathus, 84; 
checked at mesa, ib.; his arro- 
ganeo, 85; his retreat havassed by 
Odenathus, ib, ; his treatment of 
Valerian, 86; defeated by Odena- 
thus, ib.; his great works, 01, 02; 
bas-reliefs of, 02, 607, 608, 626; 
his inscriptions and coins, 98, od 
30 zealous Zoroastrian, 95; 
his death, 99; his charactor, ib; 
his personal appearance, 100; 
colossal statue of, G04, 605, G41 
Sapor IL, his accession, 148; his 
reign and conteniporaries, 144; his 
minority, 145; his crvellies, 146 ; 
porsecutes the Christians, 147; 
letter to him from Consiantine,' 
- ib. resolves on war with Rome, 
148; his grounds of quarrel, 149 ; 
inyades the Roman territory, 158 ; 
raises the Arabs and Arnenians, 
ib.; overruns Mesopotamin, 154; 
hesieges Nisibis, 166; his repulse, 
ib.; his successes, 160; makes 
Arsnces Iting of Armonia, 167; 
agein besioges Nisibis, 158 ; dofenta 
onstantius, 159, 160; hesieges 
Nisibis a third time, 101; inun~ 
dates tho city, 163; reprise of, 
164; his Eastern frontioy wars, 
109; his arrogant letter to Constan’ 
tius, 171; bent on war with Rome, 
178; invades the Roman provinces, 
174, 175; dofeata the Romans, 
ib.; esieges Amida 176 aq.3 
directs the assault in person, 180; 
capinyes the cily and slaughtors 
the inhabitants, 181; continues 
the campaign, 182; aitacks Sim 
gara, ib, ; captures Bozabde, 185 ; 
attacks Virta, ib; his successes 
against Rome, 187; his inaction, 
180; senda an embassy to Julian, 
105; disheartened by Julian’s 
successes, 221; engor for pence, 
232; pursues the Romans, 220; 
his troops repulsed, 280; negoti- 
ates with the Romans, 288, 284 ; 
hie terms of pence, 235; his con-~ 
duct of the war with the Romans, 
280 ; harasses he Armenians, 244 ; 
seizes and blinds Arsaces, “Bids; 
invades Iboria and Armenia, 246; 
eaptures Artogerassa, ih; again, 
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SAP 
prepares for war with Rome, 249 ; 
conmmences hostilities, 260; con- 
cludes a trenty with the Romans, 
261; his death, ib, ; his coins, 262, 
258 
Sapor II., succeeds Artaxerxes IL, 
260, 200; his war with the Arabs, 
ib.; hisinscriptions and coins, 261, 
262, 268; lis denth, 264 
Sarablages, a Persian officer, 518 
Saracens, allies of Julian, 197; of- 
fended by him, 231; harass Jovian, 
ib. and 283 ; ‘assist Varahyan V., 
286; assist Isdigerd IL, 801; 
yayagd Roman territory, 33 5 ase 
sist Kobad I, 874; solicited by 
Justinian, 5865; assist Beligoriua, 
300; at war among themselves, 
429; promise aid to 
assist [Teraclius, 611 
Sardis, Anaitis worshipped at, 631 
Sarmatians, in Julian's army, 232 
Sarus, battle of the, 616 
ane reputed father of Artaxerxes, 


Sassanian, architecture, 579 sq, 
581, 588, 585, 586, 587, 580, 590, 
691’ sq., 608, 509, 60d, GOL aq, 
G05 sq., G07 ay 

Sassanide, uso of the term, 38; coin- 
age of, 69; inscriptions of, 71; fall 
of their power, 574; thoir state and 
magnificence, 639, 640; their ser- 
aglio 640, G41; their court, 641, 
642; their palaces, 63 ; their mili- 
tary costume, 644; their amuse- 
ments, 645 sq.; genealogy. of, G57 
(see Artaxerxes, Sapor, &e.) 

Satala, taken by Chosrogs IT, 502 

Satraps, government by, #3, 4 

Saquromaces, hing of Iberin, 246; 
banished hy Sapor, ib.; restored 
by the Romans, 248 

Sfiwid, Persian province, conquered 
by the Mohammedans, 653 

Scinde, said to have Veen ceded to 
Varahran V., 298 

Sculptures, Persian, 25, 64, 68, 70, 
71 sq., 82, 01, 02, 108, 829, GO4, 
G05, 606, 607, 608, 609, G10, G11 

, _ Sdy G14, 648, G50 (see Coins, In- 

* Str fitions, Bas-Reliols) 

— conquered by Mermerdis, 


faurice, 461; 
4 
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Scythe, Parthian, 15; of Affghan 
istan, 94; of Seistan, 108 

Senls, Persian, 265, 529 

Sebaste, Iferaclins at, 516 

Sebastian, duke of Keypi, 200 

Sebastinn, lieutenant of Julian, 241 

Sebocthes, Persion enyoy to thy 
Romens, 480 

Secundinus, duke of Osrhodue, 202 

Segestani, conquered by Varqhrar 
IL, 108 ; assist Sapor IL, 176 

Seleucia, on Tigris, 218, 628, 

Seleucia, in Syria, 892 

Seleucid, their plan of government, 
2, 8; their tyranny, 4; ond of 
theiy dominion, 5 

Sépéos (the Armenian historian) cited 
(notes) 116, 687, 680, G42 

Seraglio of Ohosroés IL, 529; of 
the Sassanian kings, 640, 641 

Becinataa palnes, 582, 588, 586, 687, 


Sergiopolis, formerly Reseph, 497 
Beaxin, St, patron’ of Ohosroés IT., 


Serosh (see Sracsha) 

Severus, Soptimius, oceupies the 
Parthian capital, 12,41; his line 
of march, 200; crosses ‘Tigris, 218 

Severus, A. emperor, 40; sends imbas- 
aadors to Artaxerxes, 41; his treat 
ment of tho Porsian envoys, 42; 
marchés against Artaxerxes, 48 ; 
crosses the Muphrates, 44; hisplans, 
45; credibility of the accounts 
of his campaign in the Enst, 
46, 46; his invasion of Persia, 
46, 47; hia rotreat, 47, and 
losses, 48; results of his expedi- 
tion, 49; mmdered by Maximin, 75 

Shahén, lieutenant of Chosioes IT., 
505; hesiexes Obalcedon, ib, ; 
defented by Texaclius, 618; by 
Theodore, 618 ; his death, tb, 

Shah-nameh, composed, 44 

Bhalipat, ruins of, 91, 581, 611, 612, 


Shahi-Barz, Heutenant of Chosrots 
II, 508, 618 ; captures Damasous, 
608; proclaims a holy war agains? 
the Christians, 504; takes and. 
sacks Jerusalem, ib,; invades Hpypt 
and captures Alexandria, BOS; 
defeated by Ileraclins, 510, 611, 


ae 


514; retreats from the Romans, 
416; peisuades tho Avars to 
attack Constantinople, 618; ye- 
called from Ohaleedon, 523; his 
disgrace, 526; his sons seize Chos- 
vows IL, 627; his suspicious atti- 

' tude, 587; negotiates with Terac~ 
lins, 541; his rebellion, 642; 
seizes the crown, ib; murdered 
by his troops, 518 

Shahviny, son of Chosrots II, 528, 


D 
Ghat-cl-Arab, erosseil by Otbn, 560 
Sheb-Diz, meaning of, 618 
shehrek, Persian salrap, 569 ; checlks 
the Mohanunedans, 1b, 
Shiraz, plain of, 21; wine, ib, 
Shirin (see Sira) 
Shirwan, city of, 668 
Shiz, battle of, 480 
Shuster, grent dyke of, 92; battle 
and siege of, 500 
Sidonius Apollinaris cited (note) 200 
Simplicius the Philoge per 1 448 
Singara, batile of, 160, 160, 161; 
attacked by Sapor IL, 182; its 
capture, 183 
Sinjav, modern name of Singara, 158 
Sina, wife of Ohosraés IT., 497, 408, 
504, 528, 526, 590, 685 
Sivots, son of Ohosrots Il., 526; 
yus_his father to death, 527 
(aee Kobad II.) 
Zisauranon, Persinn fort, 800, 466 
Sitha, on Muphrates, 205 
Sittas, Roman genoral, 872, 876 
Sixth Monarchy cited (notes) 2, 4, 
&, 11, 14, 28, 40, 48, 4d, 02, 67, 
7, St, 136, 149, 186, 161, 169, 
160, 102, 104, 680, 6387 
S\eyonians (seo Avays) 
smbat, Armenian leader, 408; lis 
victories, 400 
Smith, Dx, cited (notes) 184, 224, 
815, 861, 428, B46 
Socrates (Hist. Becles,) cited {notes) 
186, 198, 221, 255, 260, 278, 275, 
280, 284, 285, 286, 287, 280, 200, 
johra, Moslem Jeader, 563 
Jolachon, battle of, 463 
Solomon, supposed eup of, 454. 
Jophene, Roman province on Upper 
igris, 128, 181, 876 
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TAB 
Sophi, the, 8 
Sophia, empress, 482 
Sophocles cited (xote) 680 
onainet cited (notes) 187, 199, 200, 


Spectatus, tribune, 1738 

Spente-Armaiti, Porsien genius, 6380 

Spiegel cited (notes) 82, 08, 622, 
G24, 628, 620, 630; his edition of 
the Zendavesta, 58 

Sraosha, Zoroastrian genins, 628 

Standmd, Persian national, 662, 058 

Stanley, Denn, cited (note) 117 

Stilicho, Roman general, 271; his 
visit to the Pasian court, 645 

St, Martin, J., cited (notes) 153, 198, 
206, 292, 805, 807, 808, 318, 319, 
S41, 842, 848, 845, 426, 480, 483 

Phe Maen, V., elted (notes) 258, 


Strabo cited (notes) 7, 8, 10, 17, 
22, 85, 65, 180, 307, G81, 632, 

636, 087, 638 

Suania, Onncasinn tinct, 418, 460 

Subsawur, river of, 10 

Suidas cited (note) 149 

Sukhva, Persian general, 882; his 
treaty with the Ephthalites, ib,; 
Hobad Is vizir, 840; his death, 

Sunicns, Massagetic chief, 370, 871 

Surona, the, 216, 284 

Santa, destroyed by the Persians, 


Susinna, adjoined Persia, 16; towus 
built in, 180 
Symeon,. archbishop of Soloucin, 


Syncollus cited (motes) 80, 204, 
886, 346, 847 

Synesius, bishop, cited (note) 274 

Syrin, invadod by the Persians, $75 

Syrians, teraphim worship of the 
ancient, 0 


TR viver (see Orontis) 
‘Yobari cited (notes) 7, 84, 86, 
48, Od, 78-76, 88, 03, 100, 104, 
114, 116, 149-148, 195,'106, 292, 





204-266, 260, 284, 268, 268, 260, 
970, 281, 289, 988, 286, 286-204, 
206-800, 800, 311-815, 318, 923, 
824, 897, 881, 932, 885-987, 380~ 
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TAB 
851, 868, 878, 305, 421-496, 437, 
488, 440-446, 449, 460, 467-473, 
478, 470, 481-484, 487-490, 495, 
496, 498, 500, 508, 526, 627, 528, 
620, 530, 533, 534, 686-530, 641- 
576, 604, 614, 619, G40, G41 
Tabaristan, Peisian province, 207, 
498, 572 
Tablets (see Sculptmes, Coins, In- 
scriptions) 
Tacitus, enperor, 100 
Toeitus cited (notes) 58, 184 141 
Tactics, Persiarmilitary, 658, G54 
Talcht-i-Bostan, sculptures at, &e, 64, 
68, 508, 612 sq., 618, 627, 639, 643, 
614, G45 
Takht-i-Khosru palace, 566, 566, 
881, 583, 584, 501, 502, 603 
Taleqan, city of, 312 
Talmud, the Babylonian, 95 eS 
Tamchosro, Pasian general, 486; 
defeats the Romans, ib ; defeated 
by Maurice, 462 
Tamsapor, satrap of Adiabene, 170 
Tarie, Persian god of dailmess, 632 
Larikh-Kozideh, cited (note) 82 
Tatars, Isdigerd’s war with the 
Transoxianion, 308; Tustin applies 
to the Orimenn, 866 (sco Ephtha~ 
lites) 
Taurus, passes of, 82 
Tayer (see Thair) 
Tela, town on Tigris, 185, 568 
Tolophis, Roman fort in Lazica, 414 
‘Temanites, tribe of Arabs, defeated 
by Sapor IT, 146 . 
Terontius, duke, insades Ibmia, 248, 
Tewarikh (see Modjmel and Zeonut) 
Toxier cited (notes) 91, 92, 98, 583 
605-612, 620, 658 
Thair, takes Otesiphon by storm, 145 
Themistius (Orat.) cited 172 
Theoctistus, Roman officer, 890 
Theotlore, brother of Ileraclius, 518, 
635; defents Shahén, 518 
Theodoret cited (notes) 147, 166, 
162, 237, 278, 275, 276, 284, 288, 
802 
Theodoic, Roman gona, 461 
Theodosiopolis, position of, 287; 
besieged by Vualian Y¥., 288; 
+e defended by its bishop, ib.; sur 
rendered to the Persians, 835 : 
restored and strengthened by the 
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TIM HA, 
Romans, 861; taken by Chosrods 
II., 502 


*y 

Theodosius I., reign of, 268; his 
treaty with Persin, 250; refuses to 
aid Ohosioes of Armenia against 
the Persians, 267, 

Theodosis II., committed to the" 
charge of Isdigerd I., 272; brought 
up by Antiochus, 278 ; falls under 
influence of Pulcheria, ib. ; 1efuses 
to deliver Ohristian refugees to Va- 
aahran V., 284; his causes of quay- 
rel with Varahran, 285 ; his neac 
with Isdigerd I, 802, 859, 361 

Theodosius, son of ITernclius, 642 

Theodosius, sou of Mamice, mur- 
dered by Phocas, 500 4 

Theophanes cited (notes) 143, 158, 
272, 878, 276, 276, 270, 260, 
284, 286, 287, 200, 204, 208, 
831, 332, 836, 341, 848, 847, 368, 
8655-357, 359, 860, 362-864, 897, 
873, 880, 400, 427, 420, 481, 489, 
484, 404, 466, 470-478, 470, 480, 
485, 490, 405, 500-603, 505, 506, 
509-528, 530, 584, 585, 648, 545, 
648, 648 

Theophylact of Simocatta cited 
notes) 420-437 450-478, 478-406, 

98-521, 592, 619 

Thessalonica, massacre of, 270 Me 

Thilutha, town on Euphrates, 204} 

Thivkwall, Bp., cited tate) 1 

Thomas — (Numismatio " Chronicle) 
cited (notes) 36, 66, 66, 70, 97, 
102, 141, 261, 261, 266, 266, 977, 
284, 309, 313, 878, 454, 471, 474, 
491, 582, 540, 577, 5678, 018 me 

Thomns of Maga cited (note) 587 

‘Thrace, ravaged “by the Avaya, 508, 
510 (sce Avars) 

Tiberius, count,nominated Cresar, 482s 
makesoverlures of ponca to Ohos- 
rots J, 434; attempts to negotiate 
with ITovmisdas IV., 460; his 
death, £62 

Tiflis, siege of, 617, 518 

Tigranes, Pasian leader, 216 

Tigris, passagp of by Julian, 215, 216 

Tillemont cited (notes) 190, 14% 
156, 160, 191, 108, 194, 293, 286 
270, 271, 978, 274, 908 x 

Timesitheus, his operations agninat’S 
Sapor, 77 


if TIR 


Tivanus, king of Armenia, 152, 156 ; 
captured by Sapor IT, ib. 

Tiridates, son of Ohosrods, king of 
Armenia, 58; suppoited by Diocle- 
tion, 112 sq.; defeats the Persians, 

~ U8 sq; attacked by Narses, 117; 
his flight, 118; restored by Gale- 
rius, fog 3 becomes a Christian 
and persecutes the idolators, 152 

Listrya, Persian deity, 629 

be ae yvegion adjoining Bactria, 


Toleicha, Moslem leader, 558 

Torna, canal of, 528 

Trajan, emperor, 12, 192, 194, 205, 
218, 210, 810 

frojan, count, 249 

Lrebizond, Tleraclius at, 510 

Tvibunus, physician, 449 

Cristram, Ganon, cited (notes) 507, , 
684, 587, 504, 595, 506, 597, 598 

Cur, Noman at, 578 

barks, assist Ohosots T,, 422; quar- 
vel with Persians, 427; conclude 
an alliance with the Romans, 428; 
attack Persia, 428, 467; defeated 
by Bahrem, 468; by Smbat, 499 

Cyx'o, plot to massaore the Christians 
of, Bor 


Yuan, agaist Iedigord II., 801; con- 
querad by Justinian, 886 
Czath, king of Lazica, 862, 416 


R, Persian fortress, 237 
Uranius, sophist, 449 ‘ 
Jraicinus, Roman profect, 178 
Jabegs, of Oxus region, 166 


PADOMATH, ex-king of the Ale- 
manni, 249 
Tagabanta, battle of, 260 
Talan, the Mamigonian, sbjures 
Obristianity, 819; his remorse, 
820; heads the Armenian inswr- 
gents, ib.; defeats the Persians, 
21, $22; defented in tun, 321, 
$22; recovers passession of Ar- 
menia, $22; concludes a treaty 
with the Poisiang, 333; ieceived 
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with favour at the Persien court, 
3835 ; made governor of Armonia, 
886; again rebels, 845 
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VAR 
Vakhtang, king of Iberia, 20; his 
frenchety, 821; flies to Oolchis,, 
Valikhesh (sce Balas) 
Neen, Armenian prince, 256, 
Valens, emperor, 144, 246; his war 
‘with Sapor IL, 248 “4 
Valentinian, empoor, 247 
Valerian, empeior, marches against 
Sapor I, 81; he is taken prisoner, 
ib; his amy betiayed, ih; his 
trentment and death, 86, 87, 125 
Valorius Maximus cited (note) 55 
Valesius cited (note) 129 
Van, lake of, 120, 514 
Vandals, conquered by Belisarius, 


Vaphrizes, Persian general, 418 

Varahven (see Bahram-Ohobin) 

‘Vaiahran 1, successor of Iormisdas, 
102; puts Mani to death, 103; 
aids Zenobia against the Romans, 
105; sends gifts to Aurelian, 106; 
thieatened by Aurelian, 107; his 
death, ib. 

‘Varohran IL,, his tyranny, 108 ; awb- 
jugates the Segestani, 1b, his war 
with the A ighans, 109; with 
Oarus, 110; his armies defeated 
by ‘Tividates, 118; his death, 114 

‘Varahten IIL, succeeds to the throne 
Aeaas 114; his shot reign, 

‘Vorahran TV., successor of Sapor XII. 
204; his seals, 265, 260; his 
triumph over Romo, 267; his 
charketer ond death, 268; bas- 
reliefs of, 600 

Vayahrau V., his training, 282; be-- 
comes king, 283; contest with 
Chosiots, ib.; persecutes the 
Ohristians, 284; renews the war 
with Rome, 285; commences the 
campaign, 286 ; besiegos Theodo- 
siopolis, + 288; thwarted by 
Bishop Eunomius, ib.; makes 

peace with Rome, 289, 200; makes 

Artases king of Armenia, 292; 

deposes him, 208; his war with 

the Ephthalites, 204 sq. his sup- 

sed insanity, 200; defepts, the 
tphtbalites, Yor, his coins, 298; 
fables relating to his reign, ib. ; hin 


wok 
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romantic death, 209; his character, 
300 

Vavabran-Sapor, made king of Ar- 
monia, 267; death of, 276 

Vararanes (see Varahran 1) . 

Varaztad, made king of Armenia, 
255; his treachery, 260; his ex~ 
pulsion, ib, 

Vart, Armenian chief, 886 

Vartan, leader of Armenian insur- 
gonts, 307 

Vartan, Armenian insurgent, 480 

Vasag, the Armenian maigrave, 805, 
307; deserts his countrymen, 308 

Vasag, Armenian leader, 821; de- 
feats the Persians and is slain, ib. 

Vatohé, king of the Albanians, 818 

Vaux, Mu, cited (notes) 574, 576, 577 

Vayu, Persian deity, 629 

Vagzten, prince of Iberia, 306 

Pendidad cited (notes) 71, 366, 
624, 625, 626, 635, 639 

Venus, Babylonian, 631 

ve allies of Sapor IL, 169, 176, 


Verus, emperor, 288 

Vetranio, emperor, 165 

Victor, lioutenant of Julian, 194, 
902, 206 

Virgil cited (notes) G51 

Virta, attacked by the Persians, 185 

Vitianus, Roman officer, 289 

Vitrohi, Persian deity, 629 

Vohu-Mano, grand yizir of Ormazd, 
680, 682 

Volageses (see Balas) 

Vopigeus cited (notes) 105, 106, 


07, 109, 110, 112 
Ww Geschichte der Chalifen) 
cited (notes) 540, 658, 660 
Westergaard cited (notes) 55, 58, 686 
‘Wilson (Arana Antiqua) cited 
(notes) 68, 69, 140, 141, 166, 160 
Windischmapn cited <notes) 681, 
632 
fe kin, 


of Ceieonatl sends 
embassy to ny 


bad T., 


“VENOPIION cited (uotes) 4, 22, 
26, 43, 130, 657, 628 * 
Xerxes, aon of Kobad, 868 
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200 
Aas cited (notes) 623, 
680, G31, 688, 634, 685 

Yad, tribe of Arabs, 260 
Yakgoum, king of Yemen, 424. 
Yemen, Abyssinian conquest of, 498 ; 

Persian expedition to, 425; be- 

comes a Persian provines, 426; 

submits to Mohammed, 547 
Yesdem, ITeraclius at, 528 
Yezdigerd (see Isdigeid) 


Vie) rivers, 470, 5622, 648 Ne 
Zabdicone, province of Persia » 
ceded to Rome, 128, 180 es 

bacharies, patriarch of ak. 


Zadesprates, Bahram’s lieutenant, 
488, 484 

Zagros, chain of, 18; battle of, 487 ; 
crossed by Heraclius, 588 

Znitha, scone of Gordian’s murder, 
78; Julian at, 202 

Zumasp, declared king of Persia, 
846; his reign, 847; resigns the 
throne, 848, his coins, ib, 

Zamoea, son of Kobad, 868, 880 

Zaveh, Inother of Perozes 
his revolt, ib, ; defented, 886 

Zaric, Persian god of poison, 682 

Zest a rewortih cited (moter), 

” 
Zemarchus, Roman envoy to the 


o 


834; 


Turks, 428 

Zend, sacred writings in the, 10; 
Aryan character of, 50; languages 
derived from, ib. = 


Zondavesta, 64; Duperron's transla 
tion of, 
Avdi-Vinaf, ib, ; Westorgaard and 
Spiogel'a editions of, ib; trang 
lated into Pehlevi, 59; cited, 622, 
G24, 626 ; hynms of, 684 

Zeno, emperor, 317 

Zenob do Clog cited (notes) 19 

Zenobia, defeats Tleraclianue, 90; 
delenit. and captured by Aurelian, 


Zenobia, city on Muphrates, 886 

Zarmancueht, widow of Para, 256,, 

Zex-Mihr, an adherent of Kobadjy. 
840 > 


Zeugma, on Euphrates, 400 


58; first published a 


ate 


t 
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Pe. oiled (nate) 841 

Hebel, hen of the Khazars, 517 

filgibis, chief of the Huns, 362 

Zintha, fort in Noithein Media, 128, 
138 

Zonars cited (notes) 81, 88, 116, 
119, 128, 141, 155, 164, 165, 299, 
48] 

Zovoaster, Alexander the Great's 
attempt to collect his writings, 8 ; 


fall of his ieligion, 674 (see 
Zovogstrianism, Magi) 
Zoroastrianism, its two principles, 


15, 54, 622, 623, 624, 625, 626, 
627; anbordinate deities of, 627 
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sq; demons and evil genii, 632, 
sq.; position of Man in, 638; 
corentonial and sacrifices, 634; 
human duties, 635; ntoral code, 
ib; ing on the futwe slate, 
686; its priests, 686, sq.; fire~ 
worship, 638 

Zosimus cited (notes) 162, 104, 
196, 198, 200-217, 220, 222-294, 
227-282, 284, 286-280, 241, 250, 
261, 273 

Zureus, withdraws his Armenians 
from Julinn’s aymy, 242; his 
motives, ib.; executed with his 
family, 248 
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Medium 8vo. 18s. 
Wry ; rn i 
A Latin-English Dic- a Raessiniae Dictionary, 
: vactical, Theoretical, and 
tionary adapted for the use Wistorival C j 
of Middle-Class Schools, pean ey ] Noten | 
By ¥okn T. While, D.D. ee ommercial Naviga-+ 
Oxon. : 
Square fep, 8vo. 35. Edited by AT. G. Reid. 
White's funtor Student's ee 
Complete Latin - English | 
and English-Latin Dte- r The Post Office Gazetteer 
Houary. of the United Kingdom : a, 
Sgianeilania, sas, Complete Dictionary of ali 
Separately (TrrieENouia, Ge | ~«CCHees, Towns, Villages, 
: fTamlets, Onions, Regts- 
A Greek-English Lexi-|  tvars' Districts, Territorial 
con. Divisions, Ge; and of 
- By HG. Liddell, DD. Gentlemen's Seats, Rathway 
° “Dean of Christchurch, Stations, Natural Features, 
and Rk. Scott, DD. and Objects of Note in 
Dean of Rochester. Great Britainand Ireland; 
Sixth Helton. Crown gto, 36s. piecing hee srgeyioee 
. of Extra Names o aces, 
A Lexicon, Greek and peril by permission of 
English, abridged for the Postal Authorities : the 
Schools Srom Liddell and whole adapted to the Postal, 
Scott's " Greek - English Ratlway, and Telegraphic 


i 





Lexicon, Systens, and to the Sheets 
Fourteenth Edition, Square weno, 7s, 6d. of the Ordnance Surv ey. 
«An English-Greck Lexi-| By ¥. A. Sharp; assisted 
con, containing all the Greek (en thé Postal Informna- 
Words used by Writers of tion) by RR. F. Pitt, of 
good authority. the General Post Office. 


Ha) by C. D. ¥ onge, BA. 800, Pp. cited 2,000, price 42s. 
ye New Redition,” gto. ats, , [2a May, 
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of Geography, Descriptive, 

Physical, Statistical, and 

LTestorvical; forming acom- 

plete Gazetteer of the World. 

By A, Keith Fohnston, 
ERASE, 


New Edition, thoroughly revised. 
[Zn the press. 


Zhe Public Schools Ma- 
nualof Modern Geography 
Forming a Companion to 
‘ The Public Schools Atlas 
of Modern Geography, 
By Rev, G. Butler, MA, 
[Je the press, 


Coming Transits;  Re- 
searches tnto and New 
Views respecting the Con- 
stitution of the Fleavens, 
By R. A, Proctor, B.A, 


heal Vith 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams, 8vo, 16s. 


EZhe Transits of Venus ; 
| A Popular Account of Past 

and Coming Transits, from 

the first observed by Hor- 

m rocks AD. 1639 to the 
» Transit of AD, 2012, 

By R. A, Proctor, BA. 


TPith 20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 27 1Vood- 
n"euts, Crown 8a, 8s, 6d, 


By R. A. Proctor, BA. 
Sup, with 14 Plates, 14s, 


a 





aturn and tts Systeim. |, 


General Dictionary | The Public Schools Atlas 


of Modern Geography. In 
31 Maps, exhibiting clearly 
the move tmportant Physt- 
cal Features of the Coun- 
tries delineated : 

Edited, with Introduction, 
by Rev. G. Butler, MA. 
Imperial quarto, 33. 6d, sewed ; 53, cloth, 


The Public Schools Atlas 
of Ancient Geography, 
Edited, with an Introduc- 

tion on the Study of An~ 
cient Geography, by the 
Rev. G, Butler, MA, 

Imperial Quarto, [Zn the press, 


Hi ASTRONOMY and METEOROLOGY. 
whe Universe and the, Essays on Astronomy. 


A Series of Papers on 
Planets and Meteors, the 
Sun and Sun-surrounding 
Space, Stars and Star 
Cloudlets. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A, 


With 18’ Plates and 24 Woodcuts, 8vo, 125 


The Moon; her Motions, 
Aspect, Scenery, and Phy- 
steal Conditon, . 
By R. A. Proctor, BA. 


With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Lunar 
Photographs, Croan 8vo, 158. 


The Sun; Ruler, Light, 
> Five, and Life of the Pla- 
netary Systenr. - 
By R. A, Proctor, BA. 
Second Edition, Plates and Woodcuts, Cre 
> Bue. 145. ry e . 
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The Ovbs Around Us; a 
Series of Fanuliar Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Patrs of 
Stujes. : 
By R. A. Proctor, BA. 


Second Edition, with Char tand 4 Diagrams, 
Crown Bue, 75. Od, 


Other Wovlds than Ours ; 
The Pluratity of Worlds 
Studied under the Light 
of Recent Scientific Re- 
searches. 

By R.A. Proctor, B.A, 


Third Edition, with 14 TMlush ations, 
8v0 tos. 64, 


Or, 


Brinkley's Astronomy, \ 


Revised and partly ve-writ- 
ten, with Additional Chap- 


| Magnetism and Deviay 





ters, and an Appendix of 

. Questions for Examination. 
By Fohn W. Stubbs, DD. 
and F, Brunnow, PhD, 

TPith 49 Diagrams. Crown 8v0, 6s, 


Outhnes of Astronomy. 
By Sir} EF. W. Herschel, 
Bart. MA. 


Latest edition, with Plates and Diagians, 
Sonar e crown 8ve, 12s, 


A New Star Atlas, for 


the Library, the School, and | Nautical Surveying, a 


the Observatory, in 12 Ciy- 
cular Maps (with 2 Index 
Plates), ~* e 


By R. A, Proctor, BA, 
Crown 800, sh * 


4| 
j 
Celestial Objects for Coms 
mon Telescopes. 
By T. W. Web, M. 
ERAS, 
New Edition, with Map of the Moon ani 
WVoodeuts, Crown 8v0, 78. 6a. 
LargerStarA tlas, for th 
Library, in Twelve Cord 
cular Maps, photolitho 
graphed by A. Brother 
ERAS, With 2 Inde 
Plates and a Letterpres. 
Introduction, 
By R. A. Proctor, BA. 


4 
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Second Edition, Small folio, 258, i 


















tion of the Compass. Fe 
the use of Students in Na 
gation and Scrence Schoo 
By ¥. Merrifiedd, LL.D. 


18mo, 1s. 6d, 


Dove's Law of Storms, 
considered tn connexion with, 
the ordinary Movements oft 
the Atmosphere. 
Translated by R. FH. Scot 

M.A, 


820, Los, 6d, 
Airy and Rain; the B 
innings of a Chemie 
Climatology, 


By R.A. Smith, RS. 
80, 245. 


Introduction to the Practi-| 
cal and Theoretical Studys 


Small 8vo, 6s, 


A 


of. 7 
By $. K. Laughton, MAG 
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la S chellen's SpectrumA na-| Air and its Relations to 


1s lysis, an tts Application to 
Terrestrial Substances and 
thePhysical Constitution of 
the Fleavenly Bodies. 
Translated by Fane and 
C. Lassell ; edited, with 
Notes, by W. Huggins, 
LLD. F.RS. 


With 13 Plates and 223 Woodeuts. 8vo. 285, 


Life: 1774-1874. Being, 
with some Additions, «a 
Course of Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain in the Sum- 
mer of 1874, 

By Walter Noel Hartley, 

ACS. 


1 vol, small 8vo, with Hlushations, 


NATURAL HISTORY and PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, 


The Correlation of Phy-| Ganot’s Elementary 


sical Forces. 4 
By the Hon. Sir W. R. 
* Grove, ERS. &e, 


Stath Edition, with other Contributions to 
Sclence, Bvo. 15s. 


Professov Helmholt? 
Popular Lectures on Scten- 


ae Subjects, 
vanslated by BE. Atkinson, 


Treatise on Physics, Bx- 
perimental and Applied, 
Jor the use of Colleges and 
Schools, . 
Translated and edited by BE. 
Atkinson, BCS. 


New Edition, with a Coloured Plate and 


726 Woodcuis. Post 8v0. 185, 


ACS, Weinhold’s Introduction 


‘Vith many Illustrative Wood Lngravings, 
Bue, ras. 6d, 


Sanol’s Natural Philo- 
sophy for General Readers 
and Young Persons; a 
Course of Physics divested 
of Mathematical Formule 

“and espressed in the lan- 
guage of daily life. 
Translated by E. Atkinson, 


to Experimental Physics, 
Theoretical and Practical ; 
including Directions for 
Constructing Physical Ap- 
pavains and for Making 
Experiments, 
Translated by B. Loewy, 
FRA S. With a Pre- 
fece by G. C. Foster, 


POS, | THith 3 Coloured Plates and 404 Woodents, 


Cr, 8v0, with 404 Woodeuts, 7s, 6d. | * 
4 3 7 
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Principles of Animal 
Meshantts. 
By the Rev. S. Haughion, 
ERS, 


Second Edition. Bvo, 213, 


Text-Books of Science, 
* Mechanical and Physical, 
adapted for theuseof Artt- 

* saus and of Students in 
Public and other Schools, 
(The first Ten edited by 
T. M. Goodeve, M.A, Lec- 
tuver on Applied Science at 
the Royal School of Mines; 
the vematnder edited by 
CW. Merrifield, ERS, 
an Examiner in the De- 
paviment of Public Educa- 
tion.) 


Smalé 8v0, TWoodeuts, 


Edited by T, M, Goodeve, M.A. 


Anileison’s Strength of Materials, 35. 6d, 

Bloxain’s Metals, 35, 6d, 

Goodeve’s Mechanics, 3s. 62. 

——~—— Mechanism, 35, 6d. 

Griffin’s Algebra & Trigonomets y, 38. 6a. 
Notes on the same, with Solutions,n3s. 6d. 

Jenkin’s Elects terty & Magnetism, 38. 6d 

Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, 3s, 6d, 

Menifield’s Technteal Arithmetic, 35. 6d. 
Key, 38. 62, 

Miller’s Zyosganie Chemistry, 38. 6d. 

Shelley's Workshop Apphanees, 3s, 6d. 

Watson’s Plane & Solid Geametry, 38. 6a. 


Edited by C. W, Merrifield, F.R.S, 


Aumstrong’s Organic Chemistry, 38. 6d. 

‘Thoipe’s Quaztifative Analysis, 4s. 6d, 

Thor pe wee Muin’s Qualitative Analysis, 
3s. 6d. 


Fragments of Science, 
By Fohn Tyndall, PRS. 


Third Edition, So, 34s. . 


Address delivered before 
the British Association 
assentbled at Belfast. 

> By Fohn Tyndall, BRS. 


President, 


8th Thousand, with New Preface and the 
Alanchester Address. 8u0, pi ice 4s, 6a, 


Heat a Mode of Motion. 


By John Tyndall, RRS, 
(New Edition, nearly ready, 


Sound, a Course of Bight 
Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, 

By Fohn Tyndall, PRS. 


a [New Ldition, nearly ready, 


Researches on Diamag- 
netisne and Magne-Crystat- 
lic Action; including the 
Question of Diamagnetic 
Polarity, 

By Fohn Tyndall, FRS, 


With 6 Plates and many Woadeuts, 800. 145. 


Contributions to Mole 
cular Physics tu the do- 
man of Radiant £Teat. 
By Fohn Tyndall, PRS 


With 2 Plates and 31 Woodeuts, 8vo, ibs, 


Lectures gn Light, de 
hivered in the United Statés 
of America in 1872 and 

Ir 1873. 
By F. Tyndall, BRS, 
Crown 8vo, 7%, 6d. = 
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Seven Lectures on Electri- 
4 cal Phenomena and Theo- 
Institution. 

By F. Tyndall, RS. 


7 Crown Bvo, 1s. sewed, or 18, 6a. cloth. 


r Notes of a Course of Nine 





‘ Lectures on Light, delivered 


at the Royal Lnstitution, 
By F. Tyndall, RS. 


. Crown 8vo, 18. sewed, or 1s, 6d, cloth. 


tism, General and Terres- 
trial, 
By Humphrey 


og 


a Trinwty College, Dublin. 


y 8v0, price 105, 6d. 


_ Elementary Treatise on 
1 the Wave-Theory of Light, 
» By Hf. Lloyd, DD, DCL, 

Third Ldition, 8vo, tos, 6d. 


An Elementary Exposi- 


ead 


Linergy. 

By DD. Heath, MA, for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Post 8v0. 4s, 6d. 


: , 

Professor Owen's Lec- 
tures on the Comparative 
Anatomy and Phystology 
of Invertebrate Animals. 

and Edition, with 235 Woodcuts, 8va, 215, 


. ” 


«Notes of a Course of 


5 vies, delivered at the Royat 


"A Treatise on Magne- 


Llaydy 
DD. DCL. Provost of 


tion af the Doctvine of 


The Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Phystology of the 
Vertebrate Animals, 


By Richard Owen, FLRS. 
ith 1,472 Woodeuts 3v0ls, 8ve £3,438,6d. 


Fragmentary Papers on 
Science and other subjects, 
By the late Sir Ff, Holland, 

Bart. Edited by his Son, 
the Rev. ¥. Holland. ~ 


8vo, price 14s, 


Light Science for Lei- 
suve Hours; a Series of 
Familiar Essays on Stien- 
ufc Subjects, Natural Phe- 
nomena, Ce. 

By R. A. Proior, BA, 


Ls st and Second Series. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cach, 


Kirby and Spence's In- 
troduction to Entomology, 
ov Elements of the Natural 
LTistory of Insects. 


Craw Bvo, §s. 


Strange Dwellings ; aDe- 
scription of the Flabitations 
of Animals, abridged from 
‘ Flomes without Hands’ 
By Rev, F. G. Wood, M.A. 

With Frontispiuce and 60 | Voodeuts, Crown 

800. 78.60, : 

Flomes without Flands ; 
a Description of the LHabi- 
tations of Animals, classed 
according to heir Principle 
of Construction, 

By Rev. ¥. G. Wood, MA, 

ith about 140 T “ignekgs on TPeod. 820, 2454 
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Out of Doors; a Selec- 
tion of Original Articles 
on Practical Natural His- 
LOry, 

By Rev. F. G. Wood, M.A. 


With 6 Iustrations from Original Designs 
engraved on lVood. Crown Bue, 78. 6a, 


The Polav World: a 
Popular -Deseription of 
Man ani Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Re- 
gions of the Globe. 

By Dr. G, Hartwig. 
With Chronjoxylogrnphs, Maps, and Woor- 


ents, 8uo, 10s, 

The Sea and its Living 
Wonders, 
By Dr. G. Hartung, 


Eiourth Edition, enlarged, 800. with many 
Tilustrations, 10s, 6d. 


The Tropical World, 
By Dr. G. Hartwig. 


With about 200 Illustrations, Sve. tos, 6d, 


The Subterranean World. 
Ly Dr. G. Hartwig. 


With Maps and many Woodenis. 8vo, 21s, 


The Acvial World; a 
Popular Account of the 
Phenomena and Life of 
the Atmosphere, 

By Dr, George Hartwig. 


With Map, 8 Chromaxylographs, and 60 
Woodeuts, 8v0. “priee ais, 


A Familiar [History of 
Birds, . 


By £. Stanley, D.D. late \ 


Ld, Bishop of Norwich, 


co Bip. 800, witheWoodculs, 35, 6d, 
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Lusects at Flome,; aPopu- 
lar Account of British| 
Lusects, thew Structure | 

* Habits, and Transforma-\ 
toms, | 
By Rev. ¥. G. Wood, M.A, | 

With upfrvards of 700 Woodents, Bvo, 215. 

Lusects A broad ; being a’ 
Popular Account of Foreign | 
Lusects, their Structure, Ha- 
bits, and Transformations, | 
By Rev. F.G. Wood, M.A, | 

i 
| 


With upoards of Joo Woodeuts, 8v0, 215, 


Rocks Classified and De» 


sevibed, 
* By B. Von Cotta, 


English Edition, by P, TL, LAWRENCE (with § 
Lngtish, German, and Tnench Syto- 
nymes), revised by the Author, Fost 4 
8vo. 145, 





Primeval World of Swit- 
zerland, 
By Professor Oswald eer, 
Translated by W.S. Dal- § 
las, FLAS. and edited by % 
Fames Heywood, MLA, 
RS. 


2 vols, 8v0, with numerous Iustrations, 
[ite the press, 


The Origin of Civitisa- 
tion, and the Primitive § 
Condition of Man; Men- | 
tal and Soctal Condition of | 
Savages. d 
By Sw F$. Lubbock, Bart. 

MPLFRS. - ' 

Third Edition, with 25 Woodeuts, 8vo. 18s, 
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The Native Races of the 
Pacific States of North 
America, 

By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 


Vol. £. Wild Tribes, their Manners 


" and Customs } with 6 Mags. 8v0. 253. 


* 


4% To be completed in the course of the 
pests year, i Four more Volumes— 

Vol. If, Civilized Nations of Mexico 
and Cenival America, 

Vol. 172, Mythology and Languages of 
both Savage and Cwilized Nations, 

Vol. IV, Antiquities and Architectural 
Remains, 

Vol, V.  Aborigunal History and Migra- 
tons s Index to the Entire Work, 


aud Manual of Anthro- 


pology, or Science of Man, 
based on Modern Research, 
By Charles Bray. 


Crown 8x0. $s. a 


A Phrenologist amongst 
the Todas, ov the Study of 

a Prinative Tribe in South 
Lhdia; Fiistory, Character, 
Customs, Religion, Infante- 
ctde, Polyandry, Language, 
By WE. Marshall, Lieut- 
Col, Bengal Staff Corps. 


IVith 26 Ilustrations, 8vo, ais, 


The Ancient Stone Im- 
plenents, Weapons, and Or- 
naments of Great Britain. 
By Fohn Evans, ERS. 


Pith 2 Plates and 476 Woodcuts, 8vo. 288. 


Lhe Elements of Botany 
_ for Families and Schools. 


Leleventh LEdition, revised, 


by Thomas Moove,F.L.S. 
Fiep, 8vo, with 154 Whoodeuts, 28, 6d, 
o 


With 274 Woodeutls and 20 Stel Plates, 


Bible Animals; a De- 


scription of every Living 

Creature mentioned in thes 
Scriptures, from the Ape 

to the Coral. 

By Rev. ¥.G, Wood, M.A. 


With about 100 Vignettes on Wood, 8v0, 218 


Rose Amateur's 
Guide. : 
By Thomas Rivers. 

, Tenth Edition. Fep. 8v0, 45, 


A Dictionary of Science, 


Literature, and Art, 

Fourth Edition, re-edited 
by the late W. 7. Brande 
(the Author and Rew. G, 
W. Cox, MA, ? 


3 vols, medium 8vo, 638, 


On the Sensations of 


Tone, as a Physiological 
Basis for the Theory of 
Music. 
i vee ee Pio- 
‘essor of Physiology i 
the Cuber of. Berlin. 
Translated by A. ¥, Ellis, 
ERS, - 
[Mearly ready, 


The Treasury of Botany, 


ov Popular Dictiongry of 

the Vegetable Kingdom ; 

with which ts incorporated 

@ Glossary of Botanical 

Terms. 

Edited by ¥. Lindley, 
ERS, ant T, Moore, 
ELS, 


Lwo Paris, fop, 800, 128. 
i) 
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Handbook of Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs, and Fer- 
baceous Plants; containing 
Descriptions Cre. of the 
Best Species in Cultivation ; 
with Cultural Details, 
Comparative Hardiness, 
suitability for parttcular 
positions, ec. Based on 
the French Work of De- 
caisne and Naudin, and 
including the 720 Original 
Woodcut [Musivations. 

By WB. Hemsley. 


Medium 8vo, 21s. 


Loudon's Encyclopedia 


of Plants; comprising the 
Specific Character, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, History, &e, 
of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain, 

With upwards oft2,0001Voodcuts, 8vo, 425, 


! 
A General System af 
i 


Descriptive and Analyticai 

Botany, 

Translated fromtheFrenchs 
of Le Maout and Des 
catsne, by Mrs, Hooker., 
Edited and arranged, 
according to the Lnglish 
Botanical System, by $.- 
D. Hooker, M.D. es." 
Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


T¥uth 5,500 Woodeuts, Imperial 8vo, sas.6¢, 


Forest Trees and Wood- 


land Scenery, as described 

in Ancient and Modern 

Poets. 

By Witham Menzies, De- 
puty Surveyor of Wind- 
sorForestand Parks, &'e. 


In One Volume, imperial ato, with Twenky 


Plates, Coloused m facsimile of the 
original drawings, price LS, 55 
[Preparing for “publication, 


CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY. 


Miller's 
Chemistry, Theoretical and 
Practical, 

Re-edited, with Additions, 
by ‘Macleod, FCS. 
3 vals, 8v0. £3. 


Parr I, CurMIcan Pitygics, gs. 
Parr I. INorGANIC CHEMISTRY, 215, 
Part HI, Orncanic CHEMISTRY, 245. 


Select Methods in Chemé- 


Elements of | A Dictionary of Che- 


mestry and the Allied 
Branches of other Sciences. 
By Eenry Watts, ACS, 
assisted by eminent 
Sctentifie and Pracitcat 
Chemusts, 
6 vols, medinm 8vo. £8, 145. 6d. 


a 


cal Analysis, chiefly Tnor- DEINE Supplement com 


ganic, 
By Wm. Crookes, F.R.S. 
th 22 Woodeuts, Grown 8vo, 125, 6d, 


+ pleting the Record of Dis- 
covery to the end of 1872, 
820. price 42s, Tn May. 
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Todd and Bowman's 
Physiological Anatouy,and 
Physiology of Man. 

Vol, LL, with numerous Illustrations, 258. 


Vol. I, New Edition by Dy. LIONEL S, 
Bran, T.R.S. iz course of publication, 
with numerous Hlustrations, Parts I and 
ID, in 8u0, price 4s, 6d, each, 


Elementary Lessons ou 
Structure of Man and 
Animals, with especial ve- 
Jevence to the Principles 


affecting Health, Food, and 
Cooking, and the Duties of 
Man to Animal Creation, s 
By Mrs. Buckton. 


With Ilustrations engraved on 1¥ood, 
1 vol, small 8u0, 


Outhines of Physiology, 
Human and Comparative. 
By $. Marshall, FRCS. 

Surgeon to the Univer- 
sity College FLospital. 


2 vols, cr, Sve, with 122 Wooderts, 32, 


The FINE ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 


Poems. 
By Witham, B. Scott, 


FT, Ballads and Tales, IL. Studies from 
Nature, III, Sonnets &e, 

Wtustrated by Seventeen Etchings by 
L, Alma Tadema and William B. Scott. 
Crown 8uo, (Nearly ready, 


Half-hour Lectures on 
the History and Practice 
of the Fine and Ornamen- 
tal Arts, 
By WB. gy Assistant 
Inspector in Arm®Depart- 
joe of See vt, 


Third Edition, with 50 Woodeuts. Crown 
8u0, Bs, 62, 


Albert Durer, his Life 
and Works; including Au- 
“tobtographical Papers and 
Complete Catalogues. 
By William B, Scott. * 


With 6 Litchings by the Author and other 
Lilustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


rn 


In Fairyland; Pictures 
Srom the Elf-World. By 
Richard Doyle. With a 
Poem by W. Allingham. 


With 16 coloured Plates, containing 36 De- 
signs, Second Edition, folio, 18s, 


A Dictionary of Artists 
of the English School: 
Painters, Sculptors, Archi- 
tects, Engravers, and Orna- 
mentists; with Notices of 
their Lives and Works. 
By Sanimel Redgrave. 

80, 16s, 


a 


The New Testament, il- 
lustrated with Wood En-- 
gravings after the Early 
Masters, chiefly of the 
Ltahan School. : 

Crown Ato, e Sy 
} D 
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Moore's Lalla Rookh, 

Tenniel's Edition, with 68 
* Wood Engraving. 
Fp, Ato. 215, 

Moove's Ivish Melodies, 
Maclise’s Edition, with 161 
Steel Plates. 

Super voyal 8vo, 315, 6d. 

Lyva Germanica, the 
Christian Year and the 
Christian Life. Trans- 
lated by Miss Winkworth, 


With about 328 Woodeut Tlustrations by F. 
Leighton, FSA. and other Artists, 


2vols. 4to, price 425, 


Lovd Macaulay's Lays 
of Ancient Rome. Wath 
90 Ltlustrations on Wood 
jrom Drawings by G. 


Scharf. 
Ep, Alo, 218, 


Miniature Edition, with 
Scharf’s 90 Lllustrations 


reduced in Lithography. 
Imp. 16mo. 10s, 6d. 


, 
» 


The USEFUL ARTS, 
A Manual of Architec- 


tuve: being a Comcise Hes- 

tory and Explanation of the 

Principal Styles of Euro- 
- pean Architecture, Ancient, 

Mediaval,and Renaissance; 

with a Glossary. 

By Thomas Mitchell. 


With 150 Ioodeuts, ern Bu. KOS, Odie 


Sacred and Legendary 
Art, 
By Mrs. Fameson. 


6 vols, square crown 8vo, price £3. 188, 6d 
as follows j= 


Legends of the Saints 
and Martyrs,, 


New Ldition, with 19 Ltchings and 18% 
Woodeuts. 2 vols, 318. 6a. 


Legends of the Monastic 
Orders, 
New Edition, with 1x Etchings and 88 
Woodents, % vol, 21s, 


4 


Legends of the Madonna. 


New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodeuts. 1 vol, 218, 


The Fistory of Our Lord, 
with that of his Types and 
Precursors, : 
Completed by Lady East- 

lake, 


Revised Edition, with 13 Lichings and 281 
Woodcuts, 2 vols, 42s. 


MANUFACTURES, &e, 


LTistory of the Gothic 
Revival; an Attempt to 
shew how far the taste for 
Medieval Architecture was 
vatained in England during 
the last two centurtes, and 
has been re-developed in the” 


present, 
° By Charles L. Eastlake, 
Archptect, 


With 48 Iiusivations, Ing. 8v0, 318, 6d, 
s 
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Ledustrial Chemistry ; a 
Manual for Manufactu- 
vers and for Colleges or 
Technical Schools, Being a 
Translation of Professors 
Stohmann ank LEngler’s 
' German Edition of Payen's 
‘Preis de Chimie Indus- 
tyvielle, by Dv. FD. Barry. 
Edited, and supplemented 
with Chapters on the 
Chemistry of the Metals, 

‘by B. A Paul, PhD. 


800, with Plates and Woodcuts, 
(Zn the press, 


er 


Gutilt's Encyclopaedia of 


Architecture, with above 
1,600 Woodcuts, 7 
Lifth Edition, with Altera- 
tions and Additions, by 
Wyatt Papworth, 
Bup, 52s, 6d, 


The Three Cathedrals 
dedicated to St. Paul in 
London; they History 
Srom the Foundation of 
the Fivst Building in the 
Sixth Century to the Pro- 
posals for the Adornment 
of the Present Cathedrat. 
By W. Longman, FSA. 


_ With numerous Musirations, Square crown 
Uo, 21S, 


fTints on Household 
+» Laste in Furniture, Up- 
holstery, and other Detatls. 

By Charles L. Eastlake, 
Avchatect. 7 


New Edition, with about 90 Ikustrations, 
¢ Square crown 8va, 14s, 
a 
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Lathes and Turning, 
Simple, Mechanical, and 
Ornamental. 

By W. Henry Northeott, 


With 240 Illustrations, S8vo, 18s. 


Handbook of Practical 

Telegraphy. 

By R. S. Culley, Memb. 
inst. CE, Engineer-in- 
Chief of Telegraphs to 
the Post-Office. 


Sixth Edition, Plates & Woodcuts. 8vo, 16s, 


Principles of Mechanism, 
for the use of Students in 
the Universities, and for 
Engineering Students, 

By R. Willis, MA. PRS, 
Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

Second Edition, with 314 Woodeuts, 800.188," 


Perspective ; or, the Art 
of Drawing what one Sees: 
for the Use of those Shetch- 
ing front Nature. 

By Liew. W. H, Collins, 
RE. FRAS. . 
With 37 Woodeuts, Crown 8x0, 58 


Encyclopedia of Civil 
Engineering, Listorical, 
Theoretical, and Practical, 
By BE, Cresy, CE. 


With above 3,000 Toadeuts. 800, 425, 
* 
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A Treatise on the Steam 
Engine, in tts various ap- 
plications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Rait- 
ways and Agriculture, 
By J. Bourne, CE. 


With Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 Wood- 
ents, 410. 425, 


Catechism of the Steam 
Engine, tu its various Ap- 
plications. 

By Fohu Bourne, CL. 

New Edition, with 89 Woedeuts, Fep.8va 6s, 


Handbook of the Steam 

Engine. : 

By ¥. Bourne, CE. forin- 
ing @ Kay to the Author's 
Catechism: of the Steam 
Engine. 

With 67 Woodeuts, Fep. 8v0. 9s. 


Recent Lmprovements in 


* the Steam Engine. 
By ¥. Bourne, CLE. 
ith 124 Woodeuts. Fp, Bvo. 63. 


Lowndes's LEngincer's 
“ Handbook; explaining the 
Principles which should 
guide the Young Engineer 
aye the Construction of Ma- 
chinery, 
Post 8v0, 38. ® 


Guns and Steel; Miscel- 
laneous Papers on Mechant- 
cal Subjects, 


By Sw" F. Whitworth, 
CE. FRS. 


ith susie" Royal 8u0. 7s. 6d., 


Uve's Dictionary of A rts, 
Manufactures, and Mines, 
Seventh Edition, re-written 
and greatly enlarged by 
RR. Haunt, FRS, assisted, 
by numerous Contributors, 


With 2,000 Hoodcuts, 3 vols, medium 8uo, 
Price £5. 55. [in April. 


FHlandbook to the Minera- 


logy of Cornwall and 
Devon; with Instructions 


jor theiy Discriminatiourine 


and copious Tables of Lo- 
cality, 
By F. H. Coltins, F.G.S. 


With 10 Plates, 8v0. 6s, 


Practical Tvreatise on 

Metallurgy, 

Adapted from the last Ger- 
man Editionof Professor 
Kerl’s Metallurgy by W. 
Crookes, RS, Ge. and 
E. Rihrig, PhD, 


3 vols, 8vo, with Gay Woodeuts. £4. X98, 


Treatise on Mills and” 


Millwork, 
By Siv W. Faivbairn, Bt. 


With 18 Plates and 322 Woodsits, 
820, 325, 


2 vols, 


Useful Information fox 


Lingineers. 
“By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bt. 


With many Plates and Woodceuts, 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 318, Gd, 
« 
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Khe Application of Cast 
andk Wrought Iron to 
Building Purposes. 

By Siv W. Fairbairn, Be. 
AVith 6 Plates and$t8 Woodeuts, 800, 165. 


Practical Handbook of 
; Dyeing and Calico-Print- 

mng. 
By W. Crookes, F.RS. &e. 


With numerous Illustrations and Specimens 
of Dyed Textile Fabrics, 8vo, 42s. 


Occasicnal Papers on 
Subjects connected with 
Civil: Engineering, Gun- 
nery, and Naval Archt-, 
tecture, | 
By Michael Scott, Memo. 

Inst, CE. & of Lust. 
NA, 


2 vols, 8v0, with Plates, 423, 





Mitchel’s Manual of 
Practical Assaying. 
Fourth Edition, revised, 

with the Recent Disco- 
veries incorporated, by 
W. Crookes, F.RS. 

8x0. Woodcuts, 318, 64, 


Loudon's Encyclopaedia 
of Gardening : comprising 
the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, 
Arboriculture, and Land- 
scape Gardening. 


With 1,000 Woodcuts, 


’ Loudon's Encyclopaedia 
of Agriculture: comprising 
the Laying-out, Improve- 
ment, and Management of 
Landed Property, and the 
Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agre- 


culture, 
With 1,100 Woodeuts, 8vo. ats. 


8u0, 215, 


a 





RELIGIOUS and MORAL WORKS. 


“An Exposition of the 39 

Articles, Historical and 

Doctrinal. 

By &. H. Browne, DD. 
Bishop of Winchester. 


New Edition, 8ve, 16s 


cd 


“Historical Lectures on 

the Lifeof Our Lord Fesus 

Christ. x 

By C, ¥. Elicott, DD. 
Fifth Edition, Se 2s, 





s 


An Introduction to the 
Theology of the Church of 
England, in.an Exposition 
of the 39 Articles. By Rev, 
L. P. Boulttbee, LL.D. 

ep. Br, 6s, 


Sermons for the Times 
preached in St. Paul's 
Cathedral and elsewhere, 
By Rev. T. Griffith, MA, 

“Crown 8u0. 65. iN 
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Sermons; including Two 
Sermons on the Interpre- 
tation of Prophecy, and an 
Essay on the Right Inter- 
pretation and Understand- 
ing of the Scriptures, 

By the late Kev. Thomas 
Arnold, DD, 
3 vols, v0, price 245, 


Christian Life, tts 
Course, tts Lindrauces, 
and ws Helps; Sermons 
preached mostly in the 
Chapel of Rugby School. 
By the late Rev. Thomes 

Arnold, DD, 
Bus, 7s. Gd, 


Christian Life, tts 
Hopes, its Fears, and tts 
Close; Sermons preached 
mostly in the Chapel of 
Rugby School. 

By the late Rev, Thomas 
Arnold, DD. 
8v0. 7s, Gd. 


Sermons Chiefy ot the 
Luterpretation of Scrip- 
ture, 

By the late Rev, Thomas 

‘se Arnold, DD. 

8u0. price 75. Gd, 


Sermons preached tn the 
Chapel of Rugby School ; 
. with an Address before 
Confirination, 
By the late Rev, Thomas 
Arnold, DD, 
Hep. oy Price 35. 6a, ° 





Thvee Essays on Relér 
Sion: Nature ; the Utility 
of Religion; Thetsm, 
By Fohn Stuart Mill, 


Second Tkhtion. Bua price tos, bd, : 


Synouyins of the Old Tes« 


tament, their Bearing on’: 


Christian Fatth ~ and 

Prastice, 

By Rev, RB, Girdlestone, 
Bua. 15s, B 







Reasons of Faith, or, 
the Order of the Christian 
Argument Developed and, 
Explained, 

By Rev, GS. Drew, M.A, 
Second Edition, Lp, Bue. 6s, 


The Eclipse of Faith; 
or a Visit to a Religions 
Seepitc, 

By Lenvy Rogers. 
Latest Ldstion, Fep, 8u0. 58, 


Defence of the Eclipse of * 

Faith, 
By Henry Rogers. 
Latest Edition, Fep, Bua. 35, 6d. 

A Critical and Gram--' 
matical Commentary on St. { 
Paul's Epistles. inal 
By C. ¥. Ellicott, DD, | 


Sv, Galatians, 85. 6¢, Ephesians, 8s, 6a | 
Pastoral Bpistles, 105. 622, Ebitippt- \ 
ansp Colossians, & Philemon, tos, 60, 
Thessalonians, 7s. 6% ™ 

° 
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'Qhe Life and Epistles of | Evidence of the Truth 
. St Paul, of the dala cgi fea 
derived from the Litera 

PR Gua hea | Fubflmint of Prophecy. 
iS Howson, DD. By Alexander Keith, DD. 


. 4nth Zdition, with numerous Plates. 
Lrprary Epriron, with all the Original 


Sytare 8vo, 12s, 6d. or in post Bv0, 
Lttust ations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, with § Plates, 6s, ‘« 
Woodcuts, &e, 2 vols, Ato, 483. 

INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodeuts, 2 vols. 
Square crown 8u0, 215, 

Svupent’s Eorrr0n, revised and condensed, 
with 46 Iilusivations and Maps. 1% vol, 
crown Sv. 9s 


i 
Fasting Communion, how 





Historical and Critical 
Commentary on the Old 
Testament; with a New 
Translation. 

By M. M. Kalisch, PhD. 


Pol, Z, Genesis, 8vo, 185. 07 a aad? the 
General Reader, 12s, Vol, £7, Exodus, 
15s, of adapled for the General Reader, 
12s, Vol. ITZ, Leviticus, Pat L158, 


Binding in England by the 

Cantons, With the testi- 

mony of the Barly Fathers. 

An Historical Essay. 

By the Reo. H. T. King- 

s don, MA, Assistant- 
Curate, S. Andrew's, 
Wells Street; late Vice- 
Principal of Salisbury 


or adapted fer the General Reader, 88. 
Vol, IV. Leviticus, Part LZ 155, or 
adapted for the Genes al Reader, 85. 


The History and Litera- 


ture of the Isvaelites, ac- 
cording to the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apocrypha. | 
By C. De Rothschild and 


Theological College. A. De Rothschild, 
*. Second Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 128, 6d, 
Stoond Edition, Bvo. tos, 6d. Alby tdged Edition, in 1 vol, fep, Bv0, 35, 6d, 


Ewald's History of 

Lsrael, 

Translated from the Ger- 
man by F, E. Carpenter, 
M.A. with Preface by 
RiiMartinean, MA. 

5 vols. 8v0, 635. 


An Examination into 
the Doctrine and Practice 
of Confession, 

By the Rew. W. EL Felf, 
BD.» sometime Censor 
of Ch Ch, Bampton 

Lecturer 1857; White- 
hall Preacher 1846; 
ia of ‘ Quousgus’ 

ey 





Commentary on Epistle 
to the Romans» ‘ty 
By Rev. W. A. O'Conor, 
. Crown Bua, 35. Gd, 


. 8x0 price Is. bd, 
e 
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A Commentary on the 
Gospel of St. ohn, * 
By Rev. W. A, O'Conor. 


Crown 8v0, tos. 62. 


The Epistle to the Fle- 
bvews; with Analytical 
Lntroduction and Notes. 
By Rev. W. A. O'Conor. 

Crown 8v0. 45, 6d, 


‘Thoughts for the Age. 
By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
New Edition. Fep, 80. 38. 6a, 


Passing Thoughts on 
Religion. 
By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
Fcp. 8v0, 35. 6d. 


Preparation for the Holy 
Communion ; the Devotions 
-' chiefly from the works of 
Feremy Taylor. 
By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 


32mo. 35. 


e 
Bishop Fevemy Taylor's 
Entire Works; with Life 
by Bishop Feber. 
Revised and. corrected by 
the Rev. C. P. Eden. 
10 vols. £5. 55 


Elymus of Praise and 


Prayer. 


3 
; 
The Book of Psalms oe 
David the King and Pro= 
phet, disposed according t 
the Rhythmical Structur 
of the Original, with Three 
Essays, 
1. The Psalms of David sestored to David 3 
2 The External Form of Hebrew 
Poetry 3 3. The Zion of David restored: 
to Daw. By E.R, Crown 8v0, with 
Map and Htustrations, 83, 6d ‘ 
Spiritual Songs for he 
Sundays and Holidays 
throughout the Year, 
By FSB. Monsell, LLI'. 


Fourth Edition, Ftp, Svo. 43. 6d. 













LyvaGermanica, Fyimns 
* translated from the Germea 
by Miss C. Winkworth, 
2 series, fop. Bvo. 3, 6d. cach, 


Endeavours after thé 








CollectedFand edited by Rev, 
FY. Martineau, LL.D, 
Crown 8ve. 48 6d, 


r . 


Christian Life; Discourses, 
By Rev. F. Martineau, 
LL.D. 

Fifth Edition, 











Crown Sup, 78. 6d. 


An Introduction to the 
Sindy of the New Testa- 
ment, Critical, Exegetzcal, 
and Theological. 

By Rev. S, Davidson, DD. 


2 vols, 8v0, 305, 


Lectuves ,on the Penta- 
teuch & the Moabite Store ; 
with Appendices. 

* By FW. Colenso, DL). 
Bishop of Natal. 


80, 125, 
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Supernatural Religion ; 
an Luguiry tuto the Reality 
of Divine Revelation, 

New Edition, 2 vols, 8v0, 245. 


The Pentateuchand Book 
of Foshua Critically Ex- 
amined, 

By ¥. W. Colenso, DD. 
Bishop of Natal. 


“own Bv0. 65. 





The New Bible Com- 
mentary, by Bishops cased 
other Clergy of the At 
glitan Church, critically 
examined by the Ri, Rev. 
¥, W. Colenso, DD. 
Bishop of Natal, 

Bee, 25s, 


. TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &e. 


Italian Alps; Sketches 
Jvou the Mountains of. 
Ticino, Lombardy, the 
Trentino, and Venetia. 

By Douglas UW", Freshfield, 
Editor of ‘ The Alpine 
. vournal, 


Crown 820, 201th Map dud Titus ations, 
[Zw Apnil, 


Fleve and Theve in the 
Alps. , 
By the Hon. Frederica 
Plunket, 
With Vignette-tiile, Post Bua, 6s, 6, 


The Valleys of Tivol, 
thelr Traditions and Cus- 
toms, and How to Vestt 
het, * 
“By Miss R. HH. Bush, 

Authov of ‘The Folk- 
Lore af Rome) &t 6 


With Frontspiece and 4 Maps, Crown 
80, 12s, 6d, . 


n 





Spain, Avi- Remains 
and Art-Realities ; Paint- 
evs, Priests, and Princes: 
being Notes of Things seen 
and of Opinions formed 
during nearly Three Years’ 
Residence and Travels tn 
that Country, ‘s 
By H.W. Baxley, MD. 


2 vols, crow 8vo, 215, 


Eight Years in Ceyloit, 
By Sir Samuel W. Baker, 
MA. FRGS, 


New Lidition, with Mustrations engraved 
on Weod by & Pearson, Cr orvie Bua, 
Price 7s Od, 


The Rifle and the Hound 
an Ceylon. 
By Sir Samuel W. Baker, 
MA, RRGS. 


New Lditicn, with Mlush ations engracek 
ont Wood ty GC. Frarsen, Crarwn are 
Price 7s. 6a, 

oN ry 
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Meeting the Sun; a) Untrodden Peaks and . 


Fourney all round the 
World through Egypt, 
China, Fapan, and Cali- 

Sornie. 

By William 
FRGS. 


With Heliotypes and Woodcuts, 


Sempsor, 


Svo. 243, 


The Rural Life of Eng- 
land. 2 
By William Howitt. 


Hooeuts, Suo. 12s, Sd, 


The Dolomite Moun- 
tains, Excursions through 
Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Friautt. 

By F. Gilbert and G, C. 
Churchill, F.R.GS. 


With Illustrations, 


The Alpine Club Map 
of the Chain of Mont 
Blane, from an actual Sur- 
vey in 1863-1864, 

By A. Adams-Reilly, 
FRGS. MAC. * 


Sn Ofmemolithog aphy, on extra stout di atu- 
ing paper 105, or mounted on canvas 
in a folding case, 125, 6d, 


The Alpine Club Map 
of the Valpelline, the Val 
Tournanche, and the South- 
ern Valleys of the Chain of 
Monte Rosa, from actual 
Survey. 

Ly A, Adaps-Retlly, 
ERGS, wa iC, 


Price 6s. on extra Stout Drawing Paper, or 
7%, 6d. mounted in @ Folding Case. 


o 


Sg. cr, 80, ats. 


wen 


Cufrequented Valleys; a 
Midsummer Ramble among 
the Dolouites, 

Ly Amelia B. Edwards, 


With numerous Mlustrations, &uo, 215, 


The Alpine Chih Map 
of Switzerland, with parts 
of the Neighbouring Coun- 
tries, on the scale of four | 
neeles to an Inch, ' 
Edited by R. C. Nichol, 
FSA, PRGS. 
‘nowled tala. Gian tas, ba ah 


Sheet may be had separately, price 23, 
or mounted in a Case, 155. 


The Alpine Guide. 
By Fohn Ball, MARIA, | 
late President of the 
Alpine Club, 


Post 8u0, with Maps and other Mlustyations, } 


Eastern A lps, ( 


- Price 10s, 6a, ! 


Central Alps, including 
all the Oberland District, 
Price 7s. 6d. 


Western A lps, including 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
Zermatt, &e. 

Price 6s. 6d. 


Introduction on A dping ~ 
Travelling in general, and 
, 01 the Geology of the Alps. 


Price ts, Tither ofthe Three Volumes or Parts 
of the ‘ Alping Guide’ may be had with 
this Introduction prefixed, 18. exita. 
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wide to the Pyrenees, for 
i the use of Mountaineers, 
By Charles Packe. 


jteond Edition, with Maps &e. and Ap- 
pendix, Crown 8ve. 75, 6d. 


-How to See Norway; 

» embodying the Experience 
cf Six Summer Tours in 
“that Country, with Hints 

kon the Chowe of Routes 

; awd the Localities of the 

i dst Scenery, 

§ By ¥. R. Canepbell. 

+ With Map and § Wooden fp. 820. 55.5), 


{ 


Visits to Remarkable 
Places, and Scenes illus- 
trative of striking Passages 
in English History and 
Poetry. 

By Witham Howitt, 


2 vols, 8vo. Woodetts, 2554 


Forty Vears of American 

Life. 

By T. L. Nuchols, MD. 
Author of ‘Human Phy- 
stology, ‘Esoteric An- 
thropology, Ge. 


New Edition, revised and condensed, Crown 
8za, Tos, 


WORKS of FICTION, 


egos Srom Fairy- 
land. 

By the Rt. Hon, BE. 7. 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
MP. Author of Stories 
Sor my Children; &e. 


With 9 Illustrations from Original De- 
signs engraved on Wood by G. Pears 
son. Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


Lady Witloughby’s 
Diary during the Reign of 
Charles the First, the Pro- 
tectorate, and the jrestora- 
tion. 


Crown 8vo. 7s, 6g, 





ry 


Centulle, a Tale of Peau. 
By Denys Shyne Lawlor. 


Crows 8,305. 6d. 





The Fotk-Love of Rome, 
collected by Word of Mouth 
Srou the People, 


By Ri H. Bush. 


Crows 800, 125, be. 


. 


Cyllene, ov, The Fall of 
Raganism, 
' By envy Suceyd, MA 


2 vols. port Bva, 145. 


Becker's Gallus; ov .Ro- 


man, Scenes of the Time of 
Augustus. 


Post 8v0. 75. 6d. 


Becker's Chavicles: [l- 
lustrative of Private Life 
of the Ancient Greeks. 


Lost 8v0, 95. % 
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Tales of the Teutonic 
Lands, 
By Rev, GW. Cox, MA. 
aud E. Al. Fones. 


Crown 8vo. tos, 6d, 


Tales of Ancient Greece. 
By the Rev. G. W. Cox, 
MA. 


Crown 8u0. 65, 6d. 


The Modern Novelist’s 
Library. 


Atherstone Priory, 28. boards 3 28. 6d. cloth, 
The Burgomarter's Family, 28. boards ; 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

Mevitir’s Dighsy Grand, 25. and 25, 6d, 
Gladiators, 28, and 28.60. ain 
Good for Nothing, 2s, & 28, 61. 
Holniby House, 28. and 25, 6d. 
Interpreter, 23. and 25, 6d, 
Kate Coventry, 25, and 2s, 6d, 
Queen's Maries, 28, and 25, 6a, 
— General Bounce, 2s. and 2s, 6d. 
Troniore’s Warden, 1s. 6d. and 25. 
————- Barchester Towers, 28, and 








as. 6d, 
BrAMLEy-Moorr’s Six Sisters of the Val- 
lays, 25. boards ; 25. 6. cloth. 


Novels and Tales. 
By the Right Hon. Benji 
min Disvach, MP. 


Cabinet Editions, complete in Ten Volum 
crown Sv, 6s. each, as follows ~~ 
Lothair, 6s, * Venetia, 6s, ’ 
Coningsby, 6s, Alroy, Ixion, &c. 6. 
Sybil, 6s, Young Duke, &%.6 
Tancred, 6s. Finan Grey, 63, 

Flenrietta Temple, 6s. 
Contarini Fleming, Ge, 6s, 


Stovies and Tales, 

By Elizabeth M. Sew 
Author of ‘ The Chita 
First History o. 
Rome, ‘Principle 
of" Education, & 
Cabinet Edition, in Ten 


Volumes :—~ 


Amy Herbert, 28, 6a, | lvors, as. 6, 
Gert nde, 28. Gd. Katharine Ashton, 


Earl's Daughter, 2s, 6d, 

2s, 6. Margaret Percival, 
Experience of Life.) 3s. 6d, 

2s, 6a, Landon Parsonage, 
Cleve Hall, 2s. 62. 3s, 6d, 


Ursula, 38. 6d. 





POETRY and THE DRAMA. 


Ballads and Lyvics. of 
em Old France; with other 
Poeins. 
By A. Lang. 
Sguare fep. Suva. $s. 


Moore's Lalla Rookh, 
Lenniel’s Edition, with 68 


Wood Engravings. 
Fep. qo, 215, 


Woove's Ivish Melodies, 
Mactlise's Edition, with 161 
Steel Plates, 

. Super-royal Sy, 31s. 6, - 





Miniature Edition of 
Moores Irish Melodies, 
with Maclise's 161 Lllus- 
trations veduced in Litho- 


graphy. 
Imp, 16nto, tos. 6d, 
Miltows Lycidas aud 


Epitaphitm Damonis. »' 
Edited, with Notes and 
« Lutvoduction, by C. S. 
Ferram, MA, 
Crown Sve, 25. Gg, 
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Lays of Ancient Rome ; 
with Lory and the Ar- 
neade, 

By the Right’ Hon. Lord 


Macaulay, ° 
16419, 35, bd. 


Lord Macaulay's Lays 
of Ancient Rome. With 
90 Llustrations on Wood 
jrom Drawings by G, 
Scharf. 

Pep. 4to, 21s, 


Miniature Edition of ; 


Lord Macaulay's Lays ¥ 


of Ancient Rome, with 

Scharf's 90 Lttustrations 

reduced in Lithography, * 
Joip. 16m0, 10s, 6d, 


Yovati Opera, Library 
Edition, with English 
Notes, Marginal References 
and various Readings, 
Ledited by Rev. FE, Yonge, 


80, ats, 





Southey's Poetical Works 
with the Author's last Cor 


vections and Additions, 
Metin 800, with Porkrait, ts. 


Bowdler’s Family Shiak- 
speare, cheaper Genuine 
Edition. 


Complete in 1 vol. medium Sve, large Yipes 
with 36 Woodent Illustrations, 14s, 0” 
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A Book on Angling: 
@ Treatise on the Art of 
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Post 8v0, Portiat and Plates, 135. 
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By W. Mites, Esq. 
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« By W. Miles, Esq. 
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By Rev. F. Ayre, UA, 
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cuts, Fep, 8vo, 6s, ‘ 
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a Series of carefully-tested 
Receipts. 

By Eliza Acton 
Vith8 Plates & 150 Woodcuis, Fep. 8v0, 6s. 


A Practical Treatise on 
Brewing ; with Formule 
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Practical Specification of 
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Thieves. Including the Con- 
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ing it; Fore, its Detection, 
Prevention, and Extinc- 
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the Management of their 
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ment of Children in [Leabid 
and Disease. 
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FOREWORD 
While it is hoped*that these notes will be of some value 
to doctors engaged in public health activities, they have 
been written for officials and others in India interested 
in village improvement. 

Particular care has been taken to avoid scientific terms 
and to give only sufficient outline of the causes of each 
dfscase to make preventive measures intelligible. 

Hygicne aims at an adjustment, between the people and 
their surroundings in the interests of the public health. 
Man must be taught to modify his habits where they mili- 
tate against his own health or the wellbeing of the com- 
munity. Lodal conditions must be modificd to remove 
or control unhealthy conditions, 

These notes are intended to show how the people of 
{nfdia can be persuaded to modify dangerous practiccs, 
and to suggest action to remove or control what is danger- 
ous in their natural or artificial surroundings, 

The practice of 1umning away fiom a plague-infecled 
village, carrying infected bedding to a healthy houschold, 
is a simple cxample of a very dangerous and very com- 
mon habit that must be firmly discouraged, The pond 
that is breeding mosquitoes is a natual danger and tho 
‘badly constructed and polluted well an artificial danger, 
bath of which can be rendered safe. 

The general principles of public health are applicable 
in all countries, but the importance of individual factors 
varies in different climates and in face of different econo- 
mic conditions, In India, where the population is for 
the most. part scattered in small village communities with 
meagre resources, nothing is more striking than the cons- 
tant recurrence of widespread dangerous epidemics. These 
diseases are almost without exception classed as ‘prevent- 
ible diseases’. Perhaps the mosi important duty of the 
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public health service in India is to control these social 
calamities. 

Cholera, malaria, plague and the like “aa only cause 
a very large mortality; they interfere with the physical 
and mental development of the race and are responsible 
for enormous financial loss to the country. It scems 
reasonable to stress the importance of these diseases and 
their control before dealing with more general aspects of 
village sanitation. 

Only the more important diseases are mentioned. In 
each case the steps necessary for control are given in some’ 
detail, The diseases selected for description arc those 
amenable to general measures in which the assistance of 
civil authorities and village workers can be really useful. 
The diseases omitted, Malta fever, beriberi, the Dengue 
type of fevers, Tick typhus and others, are not of very 
great interest to the non-medical worker ; in these assist. 
ance can be given by complying with definite expert nee 
tructions. 

Village campaigns instituled by the public health 
authorities can hardly be completely successful without 
the co-operation of local authorities, voluntary organiza- 
tions and the people themselves. 

Missionaries have done and are doing a great deal fa: 
the benefit of villages with enthusiasm. The main objects 
of these notes are to assist voluntary workers in this field, 
and to encourage civil authorities to co-operate to thé 
fullest extent. 


J. N. N-W. 
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DISEASES CAUSED BY INSECT BITES 


Malaria 


‘Fever’, that is malaiia, cxists throughout India in 
varying degrecs, and the actual death-rale is always con- 
siderable. Occasionally severe epidemics occur over wicle 
areas, causing a tragic rise in the death-rate, completely 
disorganizing the life and work of the community, and 
leaving those who recover with lowered resistance to 
disease, and impaired efficiency, Such a pandemic ravished 
Ceylon quite recently, Apart from such a tragic visitations, 
malaria is always present, producing the same results 
though less dramatically. The disease is preventible and 
ait is quite easy to call attention to arcas that have been 
completely freed of malaria by the application of simple 
measures, These measures are based on our very com- 
plete knowledge of the way the disease is caused and 
spread, 

Here il seems proper to pay a tribute io the years 
of patient scicntific experiments and observation by the 
research workers in the study of tropical diseases, 
Sir Ronald Ross worked in his spare lime, and at his own 
expense, and from his day down lo the present ihe best 
brains in the scientific world have been devoted to these 
problems, Scientific workers have produced a wonderfully 
camplete and exact demonstration of the causes of alinost 
all the serious discases melt with in India. Knowing the 
causes it has been a comparatively easy tusk to devise 
simple methods of prevention, The Central Government 
has given, every encouragement and ample financial 
support to research laboratories, 

The public health authorities have been active in 
insuring that those responsible for government, both local 
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and central, should know of and be induced to apply 
these simple preventive measures. 

No one who has the interests of India al heart can 
neglect to promote measures for the physical, mental and 
economic benefit of the people, or be content with 
inefficiency in preventive campaigns. 

To return to malaria. The disease is caused by an 
animal parasite injected into the blood by an infected 
female anophelinc mosquito, Once acquired malaria 
causes recurring attacks of severe and debilitating fever. 
After many attacks the patient is left without resistance 
to other diseases, and with his vitality so lowered that 
he may be unfit to support himself. 

In children who have, or have had, malaria the 
spleen is enlarged and easily palpable ; consequently an 
examination of the children of a community readily 
reveals the percentage suffering from enlarged spleens and 
is a measure of the local prevalence of malaria, 

Records of localities in India where 80 per cent and 
more of the children have enlarged spleens from malaria 
are available: surely such areas demand precautionary 
measures, 

The life history of the parasite causing malaria is, 
very shortly, as follows: 

It must be understood that human blood is a thin 
yellow fluid which gains ils red colour from the enormous 
numbers of red cells (corpuscles) which it contains, An 
infected female anopheline mosquito, in the act of sucking 
the blood, injects the young embryo parasites (sporozoites) 
into the human viclim. In the blood and tissues of the 
victim the parasite goes through various stages of 
development, incidentally causing fever. In the blood 
corpuscle the parasite grows, subdivides into twenty or 
more embryo parasites and destroys the corpuscle, the 
young embryos thus liberated occupy other corpuscles, 
and multiplication goes on with recurring attacks of fever, 

Some of the parasites develop into the ‘sexual’ type, 
different from the former and more resisiant 1o medical 
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treatment. This form, if taken by a female anopheline 
mosquito in, feeding on human blood, goes through a 
further stage of development in the mosquito’s body, 
and sporozoites ate passed into the new victim bitten by 
the infected mosguito. Thus the cycle is completed with 
the advent of the parasite with which this very incomplete 
description commenced. 

It will be appreciated that there are thus in the 
human patient two cycles going on simullancously, one, 
mere self production, causing recurrent lever, casily 
arrested by quinine and some other drugs, and the other, 
*the dangcrous cycle, producing embroyos which infect the 
mosquito that carries the discase to new human, victims. 

It is obvious that malaria can only exist where there 

are anopheles mosquitoes, Fortunately nol all mosquitoes 
are suitable for the development of this parasite, All 
culex mosquitoes are in this matter blameless, and so are 
some anopheles, but many of the latter are carricrs, and 
in fighting malaria our chicf attack is on the anopheles. 
* Mosquitoes lay their eggs on water, Tn the water 
their oggs develop into larvae, the larvae into pupae, and 
from these come the complete insect. After many years 
of experience it is accepted that the most vulnerable stage 
is the larval, The larvae are easily visible, swimming 
freely in water, feeding and developing, and it is against 
these thal atlack is most successful, 

The best of all methods is to do away with the breed- 
ing places. Small ponds, temporary collections of water 
and the like can be completely destroyed. Streams, wells, 
ponds, tanks, canals and irrigated land cannot be done 
away with. In these the breeding of mosquitocs must be, 
and can be controlled. It is only comparatively recently 
thai the danger from wells has been tully appreciated. 
These are the favourite breeding grounds of cangerous 
anopheles. Wells can in many plaecs be permanently 
closed, and in towns where a good water-supply system 
has been introduced they should be closed. When wells 
are the essential water-supply they can be covered, 
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rendered mosquito-proof, and fitted with a pump. Roof 
tanks or cisterns connected with the water-supply must 
not be forgotten: these must be provided with a mosquito- 
proof cover or kept under control. 

The easiest way io destroy mosquito larvae is to make 
a film of crude oi! and kerosene on the surface of the 
water. No one would like to spread a film of kerosene or 
oil on drinking water, and so for wells Paris Green is used. 
This is an arsenical powder which if used in bulk would 
be poisonous. One per cent of Paris Green mixed 
thoroughly with ninety-nine per cent of chalk, or other 
suitable powder (dry road dust for instance), spreads easily ° 
over the water surface, destroys anopheline larvae and is 
not dangerous to those who drink the water. Incidentally 
it does not poison fish, or harm vegetation, such as young 
tice. The best time to apply Paris Green powder to a 
well is in the evening after the drawing of water is com- 
pleted. By the morning the larvae have been destroyed 
and the water is suitable for drinking purposes, 

The development of the mosquito from the egg, under® 
the most favourable circumstances, takes eight days, often 
longer. This is a most important fact for it means that 
treatment to destroy mosquito larvae will be quite satis- 
factory if done efficiently once a week. 

Apart from wells, and casual collections of water that 
ean be drained, the breeding grounds of anopheles can 
be kept under complete control by applying crude oil and 
kerosene once a week to the surface so as to form a thin 
film. This readily destroys larvae, In streams and drains 
with a considerable flow a satisfactory film of oil can be 
achieved by suspending sacking, filled with straw and 
saturated with the oil, having the lower edge in contact 
with the water. In place of oil and kerosene certain 
proprietary preparations are satisfactory and less likely 
to be stolen, ‘Malariol’ has given good resulis. 

For efficient application of these larvae destroyers it 
is necessary to clear the edges of pools and streams. 
Vegetation such as water hyacinth should be removed. 
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Prickly pear, the clumps of which arc apt to conceal 
brecding places, can be eradicated very cheaply and coim- 
pletely in a few months by infecting the plant with the 
larval form of the cochineal insect, 

The infrodyction of larvicidal fish has been reported 
as successful in some areas but this is nol recommended 
as a routine measure under conditions in India. 

While all these activities are directed at the anopheles 
mosquito, a large proportion of the larvae of culex and 
other waicr-brecding insects will be destroyed. During 
the campaign it is essential to overturn or break any 
troughs, pans or pots capable of retaining water. In 
South India toddy pots are thrown about in large numbers 
and breed culex freely, 

The application of the methods so far noted as a 
systematic campaign is essential for success. 

The first step is to make a careful survey of the area ; 
estimating the prevalence of malaria by conducting as 
complete an examination as possible of all children from 
three to twelve years of age, and by examining hospital 
records, 

Every potential breeding place must be examined 
and recorded. Larvae from these breeding grounds must 
be collected and identified, where necessary, identification 
being confirmed by breeding out in the laboratory, 

At the same lime anopheles must be trapped in houses, 
and dissected in the laboratory, fo find out which anophe- 
les are the local carriers of malaria, — All this is neeos- 
sarily the work of a specialist in malaria, and the results 
of careful observation will do much to ensure success by 
concentraling on points of danger. If such a specialist 
is not available the campaign can still be successfully 
conducted, but ihe activilics must include every potential 
breeding place,and will cover a wider arca, entailing some 
waste of energy and additional expense. 

For the actual atlack on the larvae the area must be 
divided into small sub-divisions, as large as can be dealt 
with by one gang, consisting of a mate and four coolies. 
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Each potential breeding place is to be treated ance a week 
by the gang. Six of these gangs will work under a Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon who will supervise and direct their 
tasks, and collect larvae and mosquitoes for the labora- 
tory. He must interest the people in what is being done, 
and point out the benefits that will follow. 

Over the Sub-Assistant Surgeon will be a special 
malaria officer, or traincd malariologist, with sufficient 
authority to ensure efficiency. The special malaria officer 
will require two trained assistants of the Assistant Surgeon 
gtade: one to assist in the laboratory and one to control 
and issue stores, and to assist in inspections. 

No difficulty should be found in enlisting hard working 
and reasonably intelligent coolies. A very successful plan 
is to give rewards for good work and to have no punish- 
ment except dismissal. By this means it has been possible 
in Hyderabad to collect a considerable number of honest 
and hard-working men at the ordinary coolie wage. 
Quite a large proportion of these men have worked regu- 
larly for nine years and have gained a very useful know- 
ledge of the best way to treat each breeding place. 

Men who work efficiently, are regular in attendance, 
and do valuable work are rewarded once a year. Men 
who attend irregularly, make false claims of work, steal 
kerosene, or are in any way offensive to ihe people are 
eliminated. The pcople’s interest must be aroused and 
this is best done through informal talks by the special 
malaria officer and his assistanis, as well as by lantern 
and other lectures. Some women coolics should be 
employed so that the work can be done on premises 
where purdah is observed. 

Temporary collections of water-brecding anopheline 
mosquitoes must be drained or filled up. Wells, not 
necessary for water-supply or irrigation, are better closed. 
Tt is far less expensive to cover with well-cemented 
masonry than to fill up. For wells in use, a cover and 
pump can be fitted, or the breeding of anopheles con- 
trolled by the efficient use of Paris Green once a week. 
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The powdér made of fine dricd road dust, with one per 
cent of Paris Green, is easily made in a simple mixing 
machine, from dust sieved and stoied in the hot weather. 
The workers soon learn to sprinkle the powder, and 
special sprays are only required for wider surfaces than 
can be reached by hand. 

When building or road mending is in progress special 
care must be taken to completely drain borrow-pils, or 
other hollows capable of collecting water, If that is not 
possible treatment wiih oil weekly is essential to prevent 
outbreaks of malaria in labour camps. 

The number of men employed and the recurring 
expenditure on a mosquito campaign are much lessened 
by undertaking permanent works—closing wells, filling up 
hollows and borrow-pits, cleaning and canalizing water- 
ways, and where necessary, reconstructing faulty drains, 
Efficient surface drainage is essential for combating 
malaria. 

The permanent measures required will vary in 
different localities. In formulating plans the advice of 
an expert is necessary and detailed suggestions are beyond 
the scope of these notes. 

Wet crops, such as rice and sugar-cane, should be 
prohibited in town areas. The greatest danger is from 
the waterlogged area below the ficlds under irrigation. 
Sugar-cane fields are less dangerous as they are generally 
allowed to dry between floodings, but rice fields are kept 
wet, conslituting permanent breeding grounds, 

Experiments with rice fields, denied irrigation for two 
consecutive days a week, proved that mosquito breeding 
was controlled, and curiously enough in these experi- 
ments in the Deccan, the crops, far from being interfered 
with, showed in some areas an increased yicld. These 
experimenis were on a limited scale and there is 
justification for their continuation on a large seale by the 
agricultural authorities, 

Large irrigation schemes in desert areas like Bikaner 
and Egypt are not a source of dangerous or uncontrollable 
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malaria and are obviously of the greatest benefit. There 
jis grave fear of increasing malaria when large tracts of 
country, already fertile, are provided with abundant 
water from grandiose schemes. When any large irriga- 
tion project is contemplated a malariologist should be 
employed to make a complete survey, and his considered 
opinion as to the probable effects on public health should 
be given careful attention. If it is decided that the work 
is to be undertaken his views must be given due weight 
in the details of construction, the quantity and time-table 
of supply, and, most particularly, as to the draining of the 
irrigated area. It is essential that the excess of water 
from the fields be provided with channels that will return 
over flow to the river-bed below the cultivated area, In 
an area reasonably fertile from normal rainfall and village 
tanks, where crop failure only occurs at long intervals, 
it is a matter for serious consideration whether the pro- 
blematical increase of yield in crops from wide irrigation 
justifies a serious risk to the general health, Any excess 
of water over a considerable area is a very real danger to 
the health of men and livestock, and an invitation to 
the development of malaria. 

On the’ regular staff of all large irrigation schemes 
at work, a specialist in malaria, with the necessary staff, 
should be appointed. His duties will be to contro! malaria 
and other diseases encouraged by a high sub-soil level of 
water, and to advise where and when irrigation might 
involve an undue risk, 

Personal protection against malaria is of small value 
compared with the eradication, or at least control, over a 
wide,area, but should not be neglected. The mosquito net 
is essential for comfort in iropical countries and does 
much to protect individuals. Mosquilo-proof houses are 
almost unknown in India, but should be provided for 
those working on the construction of railways, and in 
settlements in uncontrolled areas. 

The Prophylactic use of quinine is not generally 
valued in India. It is highly esteemed in parts of Africa, 
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and has a defthite place when dealing wi(h bodies of men 
under discipline in malarious situations. The usual plan 
is to issue a daily dose of six grains of quinine, Snecess 
has been reported from a weckly dose of twelve grainy in 
solution. Certainly quinine is mote likely to be effective 
if given in solution and in a dose that will be absorbed in 
sufficient strength to destroy the parasite. 

With the object of destroying the dangerous forms ol 
the parasite and so preventing the infection of mosquitoes 
and the spread of the discase, Plasmoquin has becn used. 
Used as a prophylactic, no success has so far been 
Yecorded even after house-to-house issue of this drug 
by special voluntecrs. This is not to imply thal Plasmo- 
quin is useless. It is a drug of recognized value in 
individual cases which show persistent dangerous parasiles 
in the blood. 

For ordinary ireatment during an attack of malaria 
quinine is the best remedy. Tf twenty grains are given in 
divided doses daily, in a solution slightly acid, and to 
each dose one drop of Liquor Arsenicalis is added, com- 
plete cure may be expected after onc week's treatment, 
Usually the temperature falls to normal on the third day. 
Serious cases, however, with cerebral symploms, and other 
complications, need the skill of an experienced physician, 

Atebrin is a very efficient remedy for malaria but has 
some disadvantages, and cxcept if used under expert 
advico, quinine is io be preferred. The prolonged use of 
quinine in large doses over a long perind ig not 
recommended, 

A few practical suggestions may be of value, 

(a) Malatiol, or any oil and kerosene mixture 
preferred, should be spread in an unbroken film over 
the whole water surface. Garden sprays or similar 
syringes can bo uscd. One expert 1:ecommends 
mixing one par, of the kerosene solution with eight 
parts of coarse sand. This is sprinkled over surfaces 
and edges of waterways and is claimed to give a more 
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permanent and effective film, and ‘climinates the 
expense of an oiling apparatus. : 

(b) Paris Green can be satisfactorily spread by 
hand, and (he gun or syringe reserved for special 
situations, Paris Green of a strength of one or two 
per cent in fine dry road dust is suitable for drinking- 
watcr wells, garden tanks, and ornamental ponds or 
bowls containing goldfish, The two per cent powder, 
moistened, made into balls and immersed in small 
pits containing water, will destroy culex as well as 
anopheles larvae. 

(c) A mixing machine for Paris Green powder is 
readily made by setting a sufficiently well-made 
wooden box, eccentrically on a rigid frame, with a 
handle by which it can be freely revolved. 

The results achieved in nine years campaign against 
malaria in Hyderabad may be seen in the following tables, 
and clearly prove that malaria can be controlled. 


STATEMENT oF HosprraL ATTENDANCE AT TWO HOSPITALS 
AND THREE DISPENSARIES 


atendnce Attendances pete 

diseases Malaria weeacnans 
1928-9 170385 82663 47 

(before campaign) 

1929-30 178809 43442 24, 
1930-I 180454 31024 17 
1931-2 238485 37707 16 
1932-3 256755 33232 73 
1933-4 304829 22236 7 
1934-5 296975 15878 5 
1935-6 327007 12677 4 
1936-7 332942 5760 2 
1937-8 340382 3510 x 





: The large increase in the first column “was due to the 
increasing popularity of the hospitals. 
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Percentage ot children with large spleens from malatia, 
in cach mohalla (ward) of the walled city of Hyderabad, 


. in the Deccan, 
1930-1 1937-8 
Yakatpura et 50 0.4 
Charminar we 6 nil 
Paranahavali sa 8&7 0.8 
* — Dudbowli a 58 5.7 
Mogalpura ie 76 73 
Chowk jaa 67 nil 
Lalderwaza ve 40 2.08 
Plague 


Serious epidemics of plague tend to recur in India 
each year in August when the temperate falls and 
humidity increases. If unchecked, the epidemic continues 
until the onset of the following hot, diy weather in Apuil. 

The disease is caused by a microbe and is essentially 
a disease of rodents. Rats are terribly common in Indian 
houses and, being very susceptible to plague, are the 
chief danger. ‘These rats are infested with rat-fleas, 
Fleas leavo the dead plaguo-rat to feed on hunian beings 
and infect them with the disease. 

A type of house foo common in India is built of sun- 
dried mud bricks, with a badly constructed tiled or 
thatched roof, no foundations, and a floor of beaten: mud. 
Such houses make an ideal habitation for rats, The warm 
climate, and ample food from unprotected store of giain 
and vegetables, provide every encouragement to rapid, 
and quite astonishing breeding. 

To attack plague successfully it is essential to take 
all possible sieps to reduce {he number of rats, and to 
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treat the rat-runs with poisons that will ddstroy the fleas 
and flea larvae. 

It is essential to prevent people migrating from 
plague infected centres to clean areas and infecting them, 
It has been amply proved that plague is, most commonly 
carried from one place to another by families moving and 
carrying with them bedding containing infected fleas. 
It is obviously necessary to check this dangerous migra- 
tion from infected houses and villages. It has been 
found that in certain areas, which we call ‘endemic 
centres’, a few cases of chronic rat plague continue 
throughout the hot weather and from these an outbreak” 
flares up when the scason becomes suitable. Any cam- 
paign against plague must include the discovery of, and 
an attack on, each such area. 

The campaign against plague must be continued 
throughout the year in all large towns that obviously need 
protection, and in each endemic centre, 

Between epidemics, the campaign aims at reducing 
the rat population, reducing the number of rat-fleas, and 
improving the housing conditions and providing rat-proof 
grain stores and markers. All stores of food in houses 
and shops should be kept in covered receptacles. 

If possible a scientific survey of the area is desirable, 
From this, information will be gained as to the extent 
of the rat population and the local prevalence of parti- 
cular species, the proportion of fleas to rats and the 
presence or absence of rats showing chronic plague. 
Meteorological conditions affecting plague should be 
recorded, and any gross faults in house construction that 
can be remedied. 

The actual rat campaign, as carried out in Hydera- 
bad City, and in endemic centres, in the Dominions, is as 
follows : 

The houses in the area are all plotted on a large scale 
plan, and each house is treated once in six weeks. The 
treatment consists of bailing for three nights with barium 
carbonate and trapping for two nights, then every rat-run 
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is fumigated with calcid powder, blown forcibly through 
the rat hole, and finally each rat hole is closed with a 
firm plug of clay. 

The barium carbonate is made ap with moistened 
wheat flour into small bails, great care being taken to 
avoid touching it with the hand, for rats are suspicions 
and have a keen sense of smell. [ach bail is prepared to 
contain 1.9 grains, twice the lethal dose for a rat, with 
8 grains of wheat flour. Six baits are set in an ordinary 
small room, They are placed in angles and corners 
readily accessible to rats. The evening is the best time 
for then the baits are less likely to be disturbed. The 
number of baits sel is recorded and any remaining in the 
morning are counted and removed, lt is a fair presump- 
tion that baits taken have been taken by rals, and 
reasonable to suppose that one rat dies for every two baits 
taken, Barium carbonate in the quantities used is not 
dangerous to children or to the larger domestic animals. 

The trapping is done with large traps capable of 
holding a dozen or more rats, The trap is made of suong 
galvanized wires so close together that a mouse cannot 
escape, There is an anti-chamber, which a rat can enter 
and leave frecly, having a balanced trap door leading 
into the trap proper, A sliding door for emptying the 
trap is provided at the far end and cach trap is numbered, 
Such traps cost about Rs 2-8, They are strong and last 
a long time. Once a week the traps must be cleaned, 
exposed to the sun, and at all times handled as little as 
possible. Where a laboratory is availablo, all rais caught 
are dissected for signs of plague, and each Wap found to 
contain a single rat is covered in a cotton bag and the 
fleas on the rat carefully counted and recorded, 

From the number of rats caught in traps the rise and 
fall in the rat population, in proportion to the human 
population, can be estimated, and is a useful measure of 
progress. The observation of any cases of acute or 
chronic plague in the rats is an cssential indication for 
further action. ‘The average number of fleas on the rats 
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gives the ‘flea-index’ which has a definite bearing on the 
chances of an epidemic, 

Plague occurs when the temperature falls, the humidity 
increases, the rat populalion is large and the flea-index 
high. . 

The third form of action is the destruction of the 
fleas in the rat-runs (incidentally many young rats are 
destroyed), and the closing of the rat holes. Many 
chemicals have been used for fumigating rai-runs. For 
some years a preparation known as calcid has been 
preferred. This is sold in blocks and must be handled 
with care. A special fumigator is sold with the prepara- 
tion. It grinds the calcid into a very fine powder and 
blows it throngh a tube fitted into the rat hole. Calcid 
in the presence of moisture gives off hydrocyanic acid gas 
and is rapidly fatal to rat-fleas, rat-flea larvae and rats 
in the run. Experiments in artificial runs made under 
glass for observation prove that the powder icaches a 
distance of eighteen fect and is a very efficient poison. 
Other preparations compared in similar experiments were 
found less efficacious. Hydrocyanic acid 1s a dangerous 
poison and the strictest rules as to the use of calcid must 
be enforced. Only an intelligent assistant who has 
been carefully trained is allowed to use the machine or 
to handle the prepaiation, Great care must be taken 
that aJl people and animals are excluded from the house 
until the fumigation is complete and all rat holes properly 
sealed, The danger must not be forgotten, and with 
reasonable care accidents do not occur. In the daily use 
of this method for three yeais no accident to a human 
being has occurred, 

The advantages of this method of fumigation are 
very great and the danger under reasonable precautions 
very slight. 

A preventive measure of great value in plague, and 
in the general interest, is the removal of slums and the 
introduction and enforcement of reasonable building laws. 
These measures can and should be carried out gradually, 
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and the advantages must be brought to the notice of 
authority as an essential part of the preventive campaign 
against plague. 

In face of an epidemic, that is as soon as the first rat 
or human case of plague is reported in a community, 
immediate action should be undertaken. ‘The notification 
may come from the laboratory where rats are dissected, 
it often comes from the gangs employed in preventive 
measures, and in case of human plague, il should come 
from the medical attendant. All agencies should be 
warned to give immediate notification of ‘rat falls’ or 
human cases. 

On receipt of the report, the house infected and all 
houses adjoining it, are thoroughly disinfected with an 
emulsion of kerosene in soap solution (one volume of 
kerosene to ten of soap solution), This is casy to spray 
with a garden syringe, finds its way into all corners, is 
not destroyed by contact with organic matler and is fatal 
to fleas. These houses are vacated and suntight and fresh 
air freely admitted. 

All fleas in clothing and bedding are destroyed by free 
exposure to the sun for two hours, 

Secondly, all houses within two hundred yards—the 
maximum movement of the domestic rat—are baited and 
trapped, and the rat holes fumigated again, even if this 
treatment has only just been completed, 

At this lime everyone in ihe town or village should be 
induced to accept anti-plague inoculation, It can hardly 
be necessary to stress the wonderful protection given by 
inoculation, or to point out that all employed on plague 
duty must be inoculated, 

The people evacuated from the infected centre are 
accommodated in huls oulside the inhabited site. All 
large towns subject to outbreaks of plague should have 
standing camps of huts ready for occupation, These 
camps should be reasonably comforlable and arrange- 
ments for shops and supplies, for watch and ward, and 
for conservancy, should come into force automatically on 
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occupation. The benefit, quile apart from the escape 
from plague, that accrues to (he people, and particularly 
to the children of slum areas, from a move into a health 
camp, is surprising. 

A difficult but essential task is to prevent the migra- 
tion of people from the infected area to another part of 
the town, or to some other town or village. Careful 
watch by the plague gangs and co-operation of authority 
can do much to prevent this dangerous tendency. In 
Secunderabad, stiict rules regarding the entry of those 
from notified plague areas, were promulgated and enforc- 
ed. No visitor was allowed to bring bedding or the like, 
though large numbers of daily labourers and visitors were 
allowed entry. Though surrounded by plague infection 
no single case occurred in Secunderabad after these rules 
had been enforced, although in previous years Secundera- 
bad had been affected by plague every year. 

In short the action demanded in face of an epidemic 
of plague is: 

{a) Inoculation. 

(b) Evacuation and disinfection. 
(c) Intensive rat destruction. 
(d) Prevention of migration. 

(e) Efficient reporting. 


Plague is a preventible disease. In Hyderabad City 
before the measures detailed above were introduced, the 
deaths from plague reported yearly were considerable, 
In one year more than seventeen thousand and in another 
year fifteen thousand died. At the height of the former 
epidemic ihe deaths from plague reached the appalling 
figure of five hundred a day. The reporting agencies 
were so dislocated by the epidemic that it is cortain the 
figures are an understatement. 

Since the introduction of the precautions and_pre- 
ventive measures in 1930 the annual deaths from plague 
have been 1132; xro1, nil, 188, 410, 193, 270 and 48. 
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These deaths "were imported cases or due to small out- 
breaks originating in infection from outside. In no case 
afler 1932 was it found difficult ta prevent any widespread 


infection, 


Filariasis (Elephantiasis) 


In many parts of India clephantiasis is quite common, 
the distressing disfigurement and consequent disability 
being too well-known to require description. ‘The disease, 

«which has other serious forms besides the well-known 
enlargement of the limbs, is caused by filariae, parasites 
two or three inches long, living in ihe lymphatic systun 
inman. The young embryos are found circulating in the 
surface blood at night. Like malaria the life-history of 
the parasite is completed in mosquitoes, but in this case 
the culex mosquitoes are involved. ‘the night blood of 
an infected person containing the embryos is taken by the 
mosquito. In the mosquito the embryo develops and 
finally reaches the proboscis, When the mosquito is 
sucking blood the developed embryo seizes the opportunity 
to penetrate the skin of the human victim and so the 
eycle is completed. 

The prevention of clephantiasis is essentially the same 
as the prevention of malaria, thal is to say, a scienti- 
fically controfled allack on mosquitoes in the larval stage. 
As however it is now culex Jarvac that are the enemy, the 
anti-malaria measures must be extended to destroy culox 
as well as anopheles larvac, It is of great importance 
that a careful survey of the infected area should be made, 
as it is offen found that the disease persists in certain 
villages while neighbouring villages remain free, This is 
important, i money and effort need not be wasted in 
exlending ile campaign far beyond the infected village. 
The flight of a mosquito is limited even though somewhat 
extended by the wind, It should usually be sufficient 
to control the breeding of cnlex mosquitoes over an area 
extending three hundred yards from the village. 
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The methods of destroying mosquito larvae have been 
fully described in the notes on malaria, 


Relapsing Fever ,. 


Relapsing fever occurs in epidemic form in India 
more commonly during the cold weather, and among the 
lower castes in village life. The disease is charac- 
terized by an acule atlack of high fever lasting threo or 
four days which tends to recur two or three times after 
afebrile intervals. With each relapse the days of fever 
tend to be less, and the intervening days without fever 
more, until the disease disappears. 

In most epidemics there are few complications and 
the death-rate is low, though convalescence may be pro- 
tracted and debility marked. In epidemics where the 
spleen is definitely enlarged and jaundice appears, the 
death-rate may be considerable. “ 

Diagnosis of such a disease found among the chamar 
and outcast bastis of a village is not difficult, 

In Africa similar and generally more serious epidemics 
are nol uncommon, 

The parasite (spirochaeta) can be demonsttated in 
the blood during the early days of the febrile period, In 
Africa the intermediary host is a tick, but the Indian 
variety of relapsing fever is caused by both the bedy and 
the head louse. 

Prevention should aim at personal and house cleanli- 
ness, and the complete separation of clothing and bedding 
used by the patient. The hair should be shaved or kept 
meticulously clean and patients, as far as possible, isolated, 
Infected clothing and bedding should be boiled and com- 
pletely freed of lice and their eggs, or better still, com- 
pletely burned. 

Curative treatment consisis of nursing, simple diet, 
cleanliness and medicine. Salvarsan and allied prepara- 
tions are definitely curative, and are best given intra- 
venously. If a doctor is not available, Stovarsol tableis 
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shonld be taken. Up to twenty grains a day being suit- 


able for adult patients, 

One epidemic was rapidly controlled when the people 
of the infected part of the village were persuaded that the 
gods would remove the epidemic if all would shave and 


burn their hair as a sacrifice, 
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DISEASES CAUSED BY DRINKING 
POLLUTED WATER 


Cholera 


In India, terribly fatal cpidemics of cholera sweep 
through wide areas in the hot weather, The disease is« 
caused by a microbe which develops freely in well-water, 
especially when it is scanty and polluted during the hot 
season. The organism also occurs in rivers, canals and 
village ponds, and may be conveyed on fruit, or food kept 
fresh by sprinkling with polluted water. Raw fruit is 
especially dangerous when cholera is present. 

The disease can only be acquired by swallowing water 
or food contaminated with the organism, 

The early symptoms of the disease are very violent 
vomiting and diarthoea, These discharges are virulently 
infective, so that any doctor or attendant on a case of 
cholera must be careful to keep soiled hands away from 
his mouth, and from contact with food or drinking water. 
He must meticulously clean his hands and clothing before 
he resumes ordinary contacts. There is a record of an 
Indian doctor who, consirained io accept pan alter 

_ treating a cholera patient, paid for his conventional 
courtesy with his life. The violent vomiting and 
diarrhoea is apt to soil the surroundings of the patient 
with virulent infective material, and it is easy to under- 
stand how a water vessel from such an infected room, if 
used also to draw water, will endanger ali who drink from 
the same well. 

The infection may also be carried by flies from infected 
material to food. 

Tt has frequently happened in the past that cholera 
is brought into new areas by pilgrims, and a very close 
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watch must be maintained on temples and tanks where 
large congregations are collecting for religious festivals. 
In South India peripatetic chairs carry Hindu gods great 
distances from one temple to another, later returning by 
a different routes In such journeys crowds of pilgrims 
are collected and dropped en voute. Formerly these pro- 
cessions were a recutting cause of introducing and 
spreading cholera, As soon as ihe disease broke ont the 
pilgrims scattered to their respective villages many of 
them carrying infection with them, 

The treatment of a case of cholera entails intravenous 
medication. For personal protection against cholera it is 
necessary to boil all water for drinking purposes. Where 
a guaranteed pure water-supply is not available, drinking 
water should always be boiled, for water carries not only 
cholera but typhoid, dysentery and other diseases. 

Of general measures for preventing cholera the first 
and most important is to protect the water-supply. 

In towns with an efficient water-works, cholera is un- 
known, but smaller towns and villages depend on wells 
which are always open to pollution, ‘This pollution 
becomes more marked and more dangerous in the hot 
weather, when ihe supply is scanty. All ordinary surface 
wells whether draw-wells or step-wells should be treated. 
with potassium permanganate at regular intervals, and 
particularly when the weather is hot and the water level 
low. 

Close watch must be kept on congregations of pil- 
grims and on pilgrim processions, Where it is possible, 
no one should be allowed to take part who has not been 
inoculated against cholera. The inoculation causes no 
pain and no inconvenience, and gives protection for one 
cholera season. The water-supply of the temple and 
surrounding camps must be controlled, disinfected and, if 
necessary, increased, Pumps fitted to short lengths of iron 
tubing driven into sandy river beds increase the local 
supply and yield a temporary supply of cool drinking 
water, not easily polluted. Medical officers must be 
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employed with the Revenue and Police staff to advise on 
sanitary matters and to watch for cases of illness; 
hospiial huts must be constructed and furnished with 
essential equipment and menial staff; cases, even sus- 
pected of cholera, must be isolated without delay and 
detained as long as theie is any possibility of infection. 
In India the times of important melas or festivals are 
well known and pilgrimages take place at regular and 
known intervals. General sanitary precautions have been 
established and it is not necessary here to dwell on well- 
devised measures regarding the position of huts, shops 
etc., or the provision of wide roadways, kept reasonably 
clean, and, conservancy arrangements, Nothing will pre- 
vent pilgrims from drinking the sacred water of the 
tank or river when bathing; it is therefore necessary to 
be very strict in all precautions, to protect and clean the 
water beforehand, and in the case of rivers, to see that 
the parts used for washing clothes and for animals is well 
down stream, away from the part reserved for bathing. 
For peripatetic chairs (palkis), with pilgrims con- 
stanily joining and leaving the procession, special 
precautions are necessary and, as far as may be, similar 
precautions should be applied on the route to the large 
mela. A medical officer must accompany the procession 
and see that all who join it are inoculated against cholera, 
that the camping grounds are kept in a sanitary condi- 
tion and cases of illness isolated and treated in reasonable 
comfort. A medical officer will precede the procession 
disinfecting all wells with permanganate of potash, 
and doing all that is possible to have the site of the 
camp cleaned up, and food of good quality available. 
Latrines are prepared of the shallow trench typo to be 
filled in every twenty-four hours. A third medical officer 
will follow the procession to disinfect the wells, clean up 
the camp siles and look after stragglers. In all these 
matters ihere must be close co-operation with the police 
and other civil authorities managing the festival or 
procession, and reasonable allotment must be fhade for 
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necessary expenditure, By such means cholera which in 
the past so often resulied from pilgrimages will be 
prevented. 

The activities that are necessary in a village actually 
infected with chelera must be thorough and persistent. 
The reporting agency is the village watchman or patel, 
and in fighting epidemics of cholera, as in all other 
epidemics, early 1eport, followed by immediate and 
efficient action is of the utmost imporlance. Co-operation 
of all authorities, and of the village people themselves, is 
necessary to insure very prompt action, and this must be 
encouraged by all forms of propaganda. Information of 
the first case of cholera should be sent in a special coloured 
cover to the nearest police station. From there the 
information should immediately be forwarded hy telephone 
or runner to the Public Health Officer, or the Civil 
Surgeon, if he is responsible. The Public Health staff 
should be so organized that a medical officer or trained 
sanitary inspector can arrive in the infected village within 
twenty-four hows. He should not leave the neighbour- 
hood of the village until it is free of cholera. He will, 
without loss of time, disinfect every well with permanga- 
nate of potash on the same day. If he allows himself to 
be persuaded to omit even one well it will probably 
become ihe favourite for drinking water and the cause of 
the spread of infection, Water, pink from permanganate 
of potash, is not harmful. In fact it is a useful 
medicine in cases of cholera, and there is no excuse for 
failing to ticat every well and every other source of 
drinking water, such as hollows scooped out in river beds. 

The method of adding permanganate of potash to the 
wells is infportant, All the crystals should be dissolved 
before reaching the well-water which shauld be thoroughly 
stirred. A method only too common is to pul the crystals 
into a bucket or other vessel attached to a rope and io 
shake it up and down in ihe water. The consequonce is 
that most of the crystals, still undissolved, are washed 
out and sink to the bottom of the well. The proper 
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method requires two buckets. One has no rope attached 
and into this the crystals of potassium permanganate are 
placed. The second bucket, with a rope attached, is used 
to repeatedly draw water from the well. The water is 
added to the crystals in the first bucket and only one third 
of the solution is poured into the well and replenished by 
water drawn from the well in the second bucket. The 
process takes about ten minutes and is continued until 
all the crystals are completely dissolved and the water in 
the well is thoroughly mixed with the pink solution, The 
repeated drawing by the second bucket ensures thorough 
stirring of the water and a complete mixing of the dissolved 
permanganate, This disinfection of the well does not 
usually require to be repeated, but if cholera continues 
to occur it is possible the well has been reinfected by the 
use of soiled domestic vessels. The disinfection should 
then be repeated. 

Having disinfected all the wells, the medical officer 
should arrange with the village authorities to prevent any 
vessel from an infected household coming to the well. 
The filling of their water vessels can be arranged for 
at a source some distance away, by people of suitable 
caste, provided with buckets or garas that are above 
suspicion, 

The sanitary officer will then inoculate against cholera 
all who are willing to accept this safeguard. He will then 
inspect the whole village and take suitable aclion against 
any other source of drinking water—ponds, a canal or 
a stream. Villagers formerly objected but now almost 
universally welcome the pinking of wells. A few may be 
prejudiced and when the water is treated such people 
may seek their water from some contaminated source. 
Any such doubtful supply must be brought under control. 

The next duty of the doctor is to have friendly and 
informal talks with the people, showing them how to 
protect contacts from infection, what food to take and 
the care necessary to avoid the consumption of any infected 
food or water. Contacts should be persuaded to accept 
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inoculation. °The discharges of the patients should be 
disinfected by covering with quicklime and burying 
outside the house, or by burning after saturation with 
kerosene, 

The medical efficer will do all that he can to prevent 
the villagers, particularly those from infected families, 
moving to other villages. ! 

As soon as these preventive measures have becn 
completed for ihe general safely the doctor will treat the 
individual cases. He should always have with him the 
apparatus and tablets for intravenous hypertonic saline 
treatment, Patients have a better chance of recovery il 
they drink large quantities of water treated with 
permanganate of potash. 

Potassium permanganate can be used to disinfect 
small village ponds, but larger tanks, rivers and canals 
cannot be easily disinfected. Many villagers tako their 
water from streams and canals and these may be the 
source of cholera, Encouraging results have been 
obtained in such cases by dissolving copper sulphate in 
the water. The method is to hang muslin bags, cach 
containing half a pound of copper sulphate, at two-yard 
intervals, on a rope which is then placed across the stream 
(or dragged through a tank) until the copper sulphate is 
entirely dissolved. One such rope is used a mile or so 
above the infected village, and another just below the 
village down stream, This must be done morning and 
evening for three days, or if the disease persists, for a 
longer period, 

Outbreaks of cholera in villages can be very quickly 
checked by the methods mentioned above. It is 
unnecessar¥lo quote any figures, for every sanitary officer 
who has used these methods intelligently could quote 
hundreds of experiences where cholera completely 
disappeared from ihe infecied village within forly-vight 
hours. In fact cholera is quite definitely a preventible 
disease, but still claims thousands of victims in India 
every year, 
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Every dispensary and every police station should 
keep a large stock of potassium permanganate—a very 
inexpensive salt—and the officers should understand its 
value as a disinfectant, and should know how to use it, 
Copper sulphate and lime or kerosene are available in 
practically every market. 


Typhoid 

Enteric or typhoid fever is caused by a microbe that 
multiplies in the human body and is present in the 
evacuations of patients. The microbe is capable of 
existence for months in polluted water. It is not destroyed 
by cold and has been found in ice-cream. 

In Canada a virulent epidemic was traced to one 
case that had occurred in a lonely hut in the hills. The 
dejecta were thrown out on the snow ; when spring came 
the snow melted and polluted the water supply of the 
town in the valley below, causing a widespread and 
tragic epidemic. 

Not only during the disease is the patient infective, 
but a proportion of those who recover are temporary or 
even permanent ‘carriers’, Apart from those who have 
the disease, or who have recovered, infection may be 
conveyed by water, milk and milk products, lettuce and 
unwashed vegetables and fruit, and sheli-fish. Oysters 
have more than once been incriminated. 

Enteric is very common in India, and it is not surprising 
that Indian children, living as many do in insanitary 
conditions, suffer from the diseasc. The tendency to 
infection is less after about the twenty-fifth year, No 
doubt many have acquired immunity by an attack of the 
disease before the age of twenty-five. In anysase those 
who work in India are constantly exposed to the chance 
of infection from a servant or friend who is a ‘ carrier ’, 
from polluted water, milk or improperly prepared food. 

Fortunately a simple safeguard is available. The 
T.A.B. prophylactic vaccine is of the greatest value and 
gives protection for a considerable time. Before going 
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to India everyéne should be inoculated and the inoculation 
repeated regularly every two years up to the age of thirly, 
and after that at longer intervals. 

In India all precautions against infection from water, 
milk and uncooked food should become the routine of all 
housekeepers, These precautions will be mentioned later 
when considering personal protection in the tropics. IL 
would be well if all servants employed in dairies, and in 
the preparation and serving of food, were sent to a 
Jaboratory for the tests necessary to prove they are free 
from infection. 

When a case of enteric is being treated it is essential 
that the attendants should be inoculated and proper 
precautions taken to protect themselves and others, ‘The 
microbe is harmless until taken into the body with food 
or drink. ' 

Bed linen, vessels and everything touched by the patient 
must be disinfected and all dejecta burned or specially 
treated under medical advice, 

To protect oneself, inoculation with T.A.B. vaccine is 
essential, While the chances of infection aie much 
reduced by taking reasonable precautions and while the 
number of cases in a community steadily decreases as 
progress is made in sanilalion, yet the danger of the 
apparently healthy carrier is always present, and prophy- 
lactic inoculation is necessary. 

A reduction in the incidence of typhoid in the gencral 
population can only be attained by improving the water- 
supply and removing insanilary conditions, discouraging 
unhealthy habits, and controlling carricrs, 

The public health authorilics should be able to iraco 
any epidemic outbreak to its sources, Such epidemics 
are usually caused by virulent contamination of a popular 
source of water-supply. 

Paratyphoid ig similar in cause and effect to typhoid, 
but is generally milder and less dangerous. The 
combination of the two infections is common. Pratection 
is conferred by the same vaccine and the precautions 
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necessary against contaminated water or" food are the 
same. 

Dysentery 

Apart from certain uncommon forms there are two 
important types of dysentery, the amoebic and the 
bacillary. The former is caused by an animal parasite, 
It is less acute in onset, has a greater tendency to persist 
and has dangerous complications, including ihe liver- 
abscess. 

Bacillary dysentery is caused by microbes, that is to 
say, vegelable organisms or bacilli, Several organisms 
have been proved to cause bacillary dysentery, conse- 
quently there are great difficulties in preparing a 
preventive or curative vaccine, and too much reliance 
should not’ be put on any stock vaccine. If a bacterio- 
logical laboratory is available a specific vaccine can be 
prepared for individual outbreaks. 

In bacillary dysentery the onset is usually very acute, 
but the disease is not so persistent or so dangerous as the 
amoebic type. 

Like cholera and typhoid, both types of dysentery are 
usually due to polluted drinking water, and are sometimes 
spread by contaminated food or by flies. 

The prevention of dysentery is similar to the prevention 
of typhoid. General sanitation must be improved, a 
reliable water-supply provided and the public induced 
to adopt healthy habits, In bacillary dysentery the 
patient should be treated by drachm doses of Epsom salts 
three times a day, and the diet strictly limited to tinned 
milk well diluted with boiled water. This diet is sterile, 
and with the Epsom salts, cases rapidly improve ; those 
which persist are probably amoebic and érontinont with 
emetine must be arranged for from the nearest dispensary. 

As in typhoid and cholera the discharges should be 
disinfected. 


Guinea Worm 
This infection is prevalent in certain areas particularly 
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where step-wells are common, The discase is caused by 
a worm which comes to maturity in the human body. 

The mature female guinea worm, which is {two or 
three feet Jong and very thin, breaks through the skin to 
eject its larval*form in thousands. The sile of iis 
appearance is in a dependent part and usually in the 
leg. The ejection of the larvae is stimulated by water ; 
this can readily be seen wih the naked eye as jets of milky 
fluid when water is dribbled over the lesion, TExamined 
with a magnifying glass the milky ejection is seen to 
contain quantities of freely moving minule larvae. 

If a patient with such a lesion enters the water when 
using a step-well the larvae are ejected into the water in 
enormous numbers. The cyclops, or waterspider, a 
small insect just visible to ithe naked eye, and very 
common in step-wells, devours the larvae, In the body 
of the cyclops a further stage in the development of the 
jarvae takes place. When water containing infected 
cyclops is swallowed by human beings {he cyclops is 
digested and the maturing guinca worm set free to enter 
the tissues. In, the human tissues the guinca worm 
completes its development and life-history, producing the 
long mature and fertilized female guinea worm. ‘This 
female, breaking through the skin and ejecting another 
generation of larvae into waler, completes the cycle, 

The lesion of the skin is oflon inflamed and poisoned 
and in some situations painful and dangerous ; in any 
case the patient is debilitated, and for months unfit for 
work, The infection is often multiple and the patient 
continuousky ill, 

The direct infection of a step-well or village pond is 
obvious, but a draw-well too may be infected unless 
the curb is so constructed thal water spilt on the legs 
and feet of those drawing water is prevented from falling 
back into the well. 

Successful prevention of guinea worm must aim al 
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(a) Conversion of step-wells inte draw-wells, and 
the improvement of diaw-wells. 
(b) The destruction of the cyclops in the wate, 
(c) Discouragement of those with the disease from 
approaching the well for any purpose. 
The last is difficult and a matter for propaganda and 
education. The sufferers should be made to understand 
that by going to the well they not only infect othes 
but also reinfect themselves. 

To destroy the cyclops temporarily is conrparatively 
easy. Formerly it was supposed necessaiy to add quick- 
lime to the well until a definite degrce of heat had been 
produced, Quicklime is not easy to obtain in many 
villages and is difficult to keep and carry. After 
considerable experimental work it has been shown that 
ordinary slaked lime is quite efficient. The effect, however, 
is only temporary, cyclops goon reappear and the lime 
must be used regularly once a month until the structure 
of the well has been improved and is free from the threat 
of reinfection. One drachm of lime for every gallon of 
water in the well is the quantity recommended, 

If cyclops can be excluded fiom the water-supply 
for eighteen months no more cases of guinea worm will 
occur, 

Where a modern system of filtered water is available 
guinea worm disappears. Tn villages that depend on wells 
it is essential for guinea worm prevention, as for other 
water-borne diseases, that the well should be scientifically 
constructed and kept under efficient and regular 
supervision. A model well is described latersend a plan 
given after page go. 

Personal protection is simple. Cyclops which convey 
the disease are readily; killed by heat, and therefore boiled 
water is always safe. Even filtering through fine muslin 
is sufficient to remove cyclops, the only carriers of the 
disease. 
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The prevalence of guinea wo1m in certain areas is 
surprising. A survey of cighty villages in South India 
revealed two thousand one hundred and sixty people who 
were suffering, or had iecently suffered, from guinca 
worn. 

In one village dispensary the attendance for guinea 
worm for one year was over nine hundred persons, many 
with multiple worms, and all suffering from a considerable 
degree of disability. It was possible in that village to 
get all the step-wells cleaned and converted into 
draw-wells, In the next year ihe atlendance for guinea 
worm was three hundred. At the third annual inspection 
the number had fallen io sixty, and on tracing these, 
all were found to come from outlying villages, 
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GENERAL INFECTIONS 


Smallpox 


In every province, and in all important Indian 
States, a well-organized department will be found for the 
preparation of vaccine lymph and the vaccination of the 
people. In most cases vaccination is voluntary and 
where it 1s compulsory by law there are difficulties and 
objections to enforcement. As the o1ganization for the 
preparation and distribution of vaccine lymph has 
improved, epidemics of smallpox have decreased, and 
have come under better control, but the occurence of 
considerable and very fatal epidemics of smallpox have 
not yet been pievented and more efficiency is essential. 

While general measures to improve public health, 
and particularly housing corditions will assist, the only 
certain method of preventing smalipox in India is the 
increased protection of children by efficient vaccination. 
For the most part opportunities for re-vaccination are 
neglected, and it may be stated quite definitely that full 
protection will not be achieved until all are vaccinated 
in infancy, and re-vaccinated about seven ycars later, 

Immediately on receipt of a notification of smallpox 
the area must be visiled by a vaccinator and intensive 
vaccination and re-vaccination carried out. 

These precautions seem quite simple. UfNtrtunately 
there are several factors which render the wo1k difficult. 
One is the firm belief among the ignorant that smallpox 
is a punishment for sin and a visitation by an offended 
goddess, 

The wide areas, and offen scattered population, allotted 
te one vaccinator present obvious difficulties. 
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Inspection ‘of these vaccinators, not always honest 
and industrious, and always on the move, is not easy and 
not always efficient. The ease with which false returns 
can be recorded, and the difficulties of checking these 
records, indicatt the necessity of making inspections more 
thoiough and more efficient. 

Most of these tendencies can be overcome firstly by 
mteresiing propaganda, secondly by enlarging the scope 
of supervision, including not only dactois, who can check 
treatment faults, but othe: officials who can check the 
written records of journcys, visits and vaccinations. 

All civil officials while on tour can do much to 
encourage and improve the work of vaccinators. 
Missionaries, and others with influence, can and often do 
help to overcome prejudice on: the part of the people, 
and to defeat dishonesty or laziness, The acceptance of 
bribes in money or in kind by vaccinators sometimes 
needs action. Dishonest and incompetent vaccinators 
should be got rid of without hesitation, On the other 
hand certified good work should be rewarded, 

It is to be accepted that for the lower grades employed 
in any form of public health woik rewards are far better 
than punishments. 

It should not be forgotien that the vaccinator's life 
is one of hardship, He is constantly on the move in 
all weathers and often living in uncomfortable quatters, 
visiting his own home at long intervals. A factor that 
will make for efficiency is to ensure the vaccinalor a 
proper salary, good prospects of promotion, and 
allowances that will cover his travelling expenses with a 
generowemargin, 

Complications of vaccination due to dirty methods 
have to be guarded against. They are often caused by 
the parents applying mud or clay, or worse, to the 
scarifications, very vaccinator should be provided with 
a simple apparatus for sterilizing his small instrument. 
A brass spirit lamp and a rest for his scarificator is all 
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that is required. First the rest, and then the instrument, 
is sterilized in the flame of the lamp, and left to cool, 
while the arm to be vaccinated is carefully cleaned with 
spirit, Clean cotton wool in a container, also soap and 
towels for the vaccinator’s hands, are of course necessary. 
The apparatus, the stock of lymph and its date, and the 
vaccinatior’s methods, all need to be studied at each 
inspection, 

Propaganda regarding smallpox should receive still 
more attention than it does at present. 


Tuberculosis 


Phthisis and other forms of tuberculosis are not very 
common or the cause of much suffering in Indian villages. 
On the other hand tuberculosis, particularly tuberculosis 
of the lungs—phthisis—is appallingly common in Indian 
cities where the housing conditions are bad and an ill- 
balanced diet is the rule. The danger is much 
aggravated by insistence on purdah in small houses, In 
the large cities the death-rate from tuberculosis is very 
high. It has been said that the expectation of life of a 
young girl marricd into a poor house in Calcutta, and 
observing purdah, is under three years. This is a 
statement if would be very difficult to verify, but the 
mere fact that! it has been made is an indication of 
tragic conditions, 

It is interesting that the death-rate from tuberculosis 
is in inverse ratio to the size of the house. In Edinburgh 
a few years ago the death-rate per thousand in one- 
roomed houses was 2.25, in two-roomed houses 1.46, in 
three rooms 1.12, and in houses of four roomfmy larger 
0.56. The size of the house is a measure of poverty, 
and in addition to overcrowding and want of ventilation, 
nutrition is generally in keeping with the size of the 
house. 

Tt can hardly be necessary to implore everyone in 
his or her sphere of influence in India to do everything 
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possible to promote the supply of institutions for toe 
prevention, treatment and isolation of these infectious 
cages, 

Her Excellency Lady Linlithgow has inaugurated a 
fund for the cOntzol and treatment of tuberculosis and 
the response ‘has been generous. Work against tuber- 
culosis already existing has been encouraged, and 
improved and new efforls organized. 

There is widespread ignorance regarding tuberculosis 
and its very infectious nature. It is most impotlant 
that this ignorance should be dispelled by efficient 
propaganda, Private talks, dwelling on the necessity of 
cleanliness, light and fresh air in the house, are of great 
value. In fact what has been described in England as 
the ‘open-window’ campaign, Public lectures with 
lantern slides, leaflets, pictures and best of all the cinema, 
should be used in spreading the essential knowledge 
regarding tuberculosis and its prevention. Pamphlets 
already widely issued draw attention to the evils of 
spitting, and point out the necessary alrangements for 
a generous dict, light, ventilation and open-air exercise. 

Steady and consistent work and considerable 
expenditure is necessary to improve housing conditions. 
Municipalities, City Improvement Boards, Town Planners 
and all authorities should work together 10 remove slums, 
open up congested areas and to provide well-planned 
and well-ventilated houses for the poorer people, At the 
same time strictly enforced building laws will correct the 
faulis in the houses of the rich. 

The prevention of tuberculosis may be achieved by 
isolating Are sick as far as possible, in improving housing 
conditions, improving the diet of the people and doing 
away with habits which encourage the onset and spread 
of the disease. 

For the cure of ihe disease a compleie organization 
is being brought into being. A central institution for 
research and control is essential. Tuberculosis clinics 
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should be available in all large towns, one would seem 
to be necessary for every one hundred thousand of the 
population, A clinic should contain a waiting-room for 
men, a waiting-room for women and children with an 
entrance suitable for purdah cases.e A room for 
examination, X-ray examination and treatment, a room 
for artificial pneumo-thorax treatment, with a rest-room 
attached, and a dispensary. A plan is given at the end 
of these notes after page go. 

The clinic should be staffed by a specialist in tuber- 
culosis, with at least one assistant, a dispenser and the 
requisite menial staff. A part time electrician is useful, 
and finally and most important a staff of nurses in 
proportion to the attendance, 

The clinic must also give regular and expert advice 
to out-patients who require treatment in their own homes. 
Nurses from the clinic must visit these patients at home, 
seeing that they keep records of temperature, attend at 
the clinic when possible and carry out the advice of 
the specialist. These visits are of the utmost importance. 
The nurse will be able to co-operate with the family 
doctor if one is in charge, advise on diet, ventilation, 
isolation and the like, and will get to know the family 
and encourage other early or doubtful cases to come to 
the clinic for diagnosis and advice, The early treatment 
of infected contacts is most hopeful and valuable in 
controlling the disease. 

At the clinic cases requiring institutional treatment 
should be advised where to go and their admission 
arranged, 

‘The organization should include a hospiéal,closo to 
the town, for those who prefer to remain near their 
relations, or are in the docto1’s opinion more suitable for 
that hospital. “Other institutions are the tuberculosis 
sanatorium and a convalescent colony. 

Cases can be admitted to the sanatorium from the 
clinic and the doctor will decide which cases are suitable. 
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There is some difference of opinion in this matter. Some 
authorities consider a sanatorium should prescrve a 
cheerful and hopeful outlook and for this reason be 
reserved for cases in which the chance of 1ecovery is 
definitely good: Others maintain that even advanced 
and very serious cases should not be debarred from the 
benefits of the sanatorium, It is certainly tue that 
wonderful successes are obtained in even desperate cases. 
It may be said that the desiiable atmosphere of the 
sanatorium can be preserved even while advanced cases 
are being given all the advantages of the latest and most 
successful forms of treatment. The selection however 
is a matter that must depend on the accommodation 
available and the policy determined by the committee in 
charge, 

In the city tuberculosis hospital, and the sanatorium, 
provision must be made for all approved forms of modern 
treatment including X-rays, and a well-equipped operating 
theatie and pathological laboratory, 

A considerable proportion of the sanatorium will 
consist of wards of about twelve free beds for patients, 
For paying patients and for special cases single and 
double wards must be provided in sufficient number. 

Adjacent to the sanatorium it is wise to have plots 
of land to let on long leases to those who prefer to 
build private accommodation for a patient and his 
family, Such houses must be built on plans approved 
by the superintendent of the sanatorium, 

Convalescent colonies are intended for those 
recoveied from the disease, but not yet strong cnongh 
to return to normal employment. The idea is excellent, 
but it ¢éimains to be seen how far such instilutions will 
be appreciated by Indian patienls. Whero a colony has 
not been established, occupational therapy should be 
available at the sanatorium for convalescents, 

Tuberculosis is highly infectious and should be a 
notifiable disease. Houses vacated by patients should be 
thoroughly disinfected, 
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Leprosy 


Leprosy is wide-spread in India, It is far commoner 
than is indicated in census returns, and there is wide 
variation in incidence. In some areas it,is not common, 
but in areas where living conditions are very poor, as in 
parts of the Central Provinces, a considerable proportion 
of the population suffers from leprosy. 

The disease is caused by a microbe that is very similar 
to the tubercle bacillus. It is not hereditary, as some 
have maintained, but is spread by contagion. Close 
contact over a long period seems necessary for infection 
which as a rule occurs at an early age. 

In many countries leprosy has been considered a 
punishment for sin, and lepers do all they can to hide 
a disease which gives them a sense of shame. This 
superstition needs to be vigorously combated. It leads 
to concealment of the disease in the early stages when 
it is highly infectious, but amenable to arrest, and even 
cure, The interval between infection and the appearance 
of the disease is long, and definite signs may not be noticed 
for many months or even for two or three years, 

Infection can be conveyed from nasal discharges 
direct to one using the same bed and pillow, and from 
open sores. The long period between transmission and 
onset makes it particularly difficult to trace the source 
of infection ; but what is obvious is that close contact 
with a leper, particularly in childhood and when living 
under primitive conditions, is likely to lead to infection, 

Like tuberculosis, leprosy is definitely a house infec- 
tion, Apart from improvement in nutrition &né general 
sanitation, better housing conditions will necessarily have 
a marked effect in preventing leprosy. Under-nourish- 
ment is also almost certainly an important factor, 

It is obvious that a reasonable isolation of the leper 
and his belongings from the rest of the family, thorough 
disinfection of the house and early removal of children 
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from leper parents, will do much to lessen the chances 
of infection. 

Compulsory segregation of lepers would increase the 
tendency already mentioned to conceal the disease and 
such a policy would defeat its object. 

Voluntary admission to leper hospitals for early and 
infectious cases is fully appreciated. The demand how- 
ever for admission to well-organized hospitals is so gicat, 
and the couse of treatment so long, that the existing 
institutions have to refuse applicants every day for want 
of accommodation. 

In close collaboration with the leper hospital every 
District should have several treatment centres, from 
which eaily cases are recommended for admission to the 
hospital and treated until a vacancy can be secured, 
The treatment centres should also treat all cascs of 
leprosy regularly, whether seeking admission or not, and 
keep under observation the cases discharged from the 
hospital as ‘symptom free’ or ‘discase arrested’. Every 
branch dispensary should devote a fow hours at least 
once a week to the special examination and treatment of 
lepers, and this implies that every Assistant Surgeon or 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon, or other doctor in charge of a 
dispensary, should go through a thorough course at the 
Leper Hospital in the diagnosis and treatment of leprosy. 

Dispensaries and any other hospitals underlaking the 
treatment of leprosy should be provided, at the cost of 
the leper hospital, with the special drugs now used so 
successfully. Local authorities would be well advised 
to allow the specialist from the leper hospilal to inspect 
and encourage the work at all treatment centres working 
in co-gPerdtion, even when the leper hospital is not a 
Government institution. 

The leper hospital should be a large cential institution 
for the prolonged treatment of selected carly cases, 
offering a real hope of rendering these patients free of 
symptoms and no longer infections. In addition to the 
treatment centres and clinics there should be sufficient 
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leper homes where chronic and ‘worn out’ cases, 
incapable or unsuitable for employment, are given free 
accommodation and diet, and prevented from street 
begging or working in occupations ‘where ihey are a 
danger to the public, 

All this opens up the question of sseiteae charity, 
so poorly supported, versus the promiscuous encourage- 
ment of street beggars that is far too common. Leper 
Homes and Poor Houses need not only financial support 
but close supervision. Three hundred blind paupers and 
lepers were used by a daroga (overseer) 1o beg at all the 
favourable pitches in Benates. The takings were shared 
and the daroga retired with a considerable fortune. 

If it is possible to organize a complete campaign to 
control leprosy it is necessary to arrange a combination 
of survey, propaganda and treatment, Such a campaign 
was undertaken in the Central Provinces with the advice 
and assistance of the The British Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association. In short the scheme consists of sending a 
party of five doctors trained in the treatment of leprosy 
to a given area of suitable size. The doctors survey the 
area meticulously, recording all lepers. By lectures, talks 
and other forms of propaganda all lepers are induced 
to attend weekly at a clinic opened at a convenient 
centre. When the survey is complete and the benefits of 
the clinic appreciated one of the doctors remains at the 
clinic and continues ihe treatment permanently, The 
party then recruits another doctor and moves on to the 
next area selected for the campaign, Often local doctors 
can be found able and willing to assist in the survey 
and propaganda and to remain in charge of the clinic. 
This is an advantage in many ways and"tedaces the 
number of doctors specially rectuiled for the work, 

Such a campaign is likely to produce good results, 
especially when combined with the activities of a central 
leper haspital, a number of treatment centres and 
sufficient leper homes, 

A leper hospital must have private accommodation 
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for paying patients, The rich are particularly prone to 
conceal the disease and must have every encouragement 
to accept the long course of treatment ihat will enable 
them to return to their homes no longer suffering from 
a progressive disease, and no longer a danger io their 
families. 

Leprosy is not a fatal disease and the death-rate 
among lepers is hardly higher than for the gencral 
population, Untreated lepers remain infective and at 
present thete is nothing, not even public opinion, to 
prevent their mixing freely with their families and the 
public. Many years of organized effort will be required 
to effectively reduce the prevalence of leprosy, Improve- 
ment in general public health activilies, better noutish- 
ment and better housing are essential for success, 


Yaws 


Yaws or framboesia has been well known in Africa 
and Australia among aboriginal tribes, It has a strong 
family likeness to a form of extra-genital syphilis 
described as common amongst nomadic tribes in Palestine 
and Arabia. 

The disease is caused by a parasite very similar to 
that which causes syphilis and is cured by the same 
medicinal treatment, bui is in no sense a venercal disease. 
Yaws has only recently been discovered and recorded in 
South India and is now known to be prevalent among 
aboriginal iibes living in ihe deep jungles extending 
from Bastar State, in the Central Provinces, southwards 
through the Eastern paits of the Hyderabad dominions, 

The disease is common among a group of tribes known 
as Koyge aff! is known locally as ‘Koya rogun’, ‘There 
is little doubt that infection is by direct contagion and 
no insect cartier has been incriminated, The people 
affected are usually primilive and semi-starved, living 
on tuberous roots, scanty supplies of grain, honey and 
‘toddy’ which they distil themselves. They are fond of 
meat when they can trap deer, pig or monkeys. 
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The disease is characterized by stages as in syphilis, 
The primary sore is situated in any part of the body at 
the site of infection and it is not uncommon on the 
shoulder of a man, or on the breast or hip of a woman, 
from nursing or carrying infected childien, 

Fever with pains in the bones and joints is present 
at this stage. The secondary symptoms appear after 
some weeks, a rash described as urticatial and accom- 
panied by itching appeais, followed by papules, The 
papules 1eadily break down forming ulcers with crusts 
(rupia). On moist areas, and on mucous membrane, 
crusts do not form. Here the papules break down 
leaving the red irregular base of an ulcer exposed, It is 
from these ulcers that infection occuis and it is from 
their appearance that the name frambocsia (raspberry) 
is derived. 

A proportion only of ihese cases develop into the 
tertiary stage. In the tertiary stage there is deep 
ulceration, even extending into the bones of the head or 
limbs. There is distortion of the bones leading to 
crippling. Deformities, marked ‘wasting and swollen 
distorted fingers are common complications, the whole 
making a miserable but typical picture. 

Travelling with a small mobile dispensary a good 
Assistant Surgeon, who can win the confidence of these 
shy nomads, can work miracles if he is provided with 
the necessary drugs and syringes. In all but the most 
severe cases, symptoms disappear afler even one dose of 
Salvarsan or similar prepazations, Blood tests suggest 
at least four injections should be given at weekly 
intervals, and the patients instructed to apply at once for 
a further course if symptoms reappear. Ty 

This very short description of yaws is given as caseg 
may come under the notice of officials and others in 
jungle country. It is ptactically useless to advise the 
primitive, jungle people to come into the nearest hospital, 
but it is well worth while to arrange for a mobile: 
dispensary. 
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Hookworm (Ancylostomiasis) 


In parts of India hookworm is common enough to 
cause definite racial degeneration, and steps for its 
eradication are essential. 

The disease is*characterized by progicssive anacmia and 
debility of a severe grade, and these effects are naturally 
aggravated in a population living on a poor and 
unbalanced diet. Doctors with tropical experience will 
never neglect the possibility of other serious diseases in 
India being complicated by ihe presence of hookworm. 

The hook-worm in man thrives in the upper patts of 
the small intestine and may be present in laige numbers. 
Tt is a small worm less than one inch in length, and 
attaches itself to the mucous membrane. It lives on 
the blood and poisons the system. The female worm 
produces an enormous quantity of eggs which are passed 
with the faeces. Finding these eggs is the obvious method 
of confirming the diagnosis. : 

The cure of patients is a malicr for doctors and 
dispensaiies, but all interested in village improvement 
can initiate or assist in an organized campaign of 
prevention. 

The egg develops into an embryo which can exist for 
months in mud or muddy water, or even in damp earth, 
until it gets an opportunity of penetrating the skin of 
a new patient. In Indian conditions this penetration 
generally, though not always, takes place through ihe 
bare feet of people frequenting the soiled surroundings 
of the village latrine or other atca infected with faecak 
matter. 

The youte by which the embryos travel from the 
skin to their 1esting place in the small intestine is of 
great interest, bui does noi concern us in our preventive 
work, The important point is thai any moist ground 
near a latrine or elsewhere becomes dangerously infective 

, when soiled by sufferers from hookworm, and the area 
remains infective for a considerable time, Steps must 
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be taken to prevent the development of the embryo 
worms. Latrines, well constructed and properly super. 
vised, must be provided, Particular attention must be 
paid to keeping the surroundings of the latrine dry and 
clean, The ‘aqua-privy’ latrine described: on pages 78-82 
reduces the chances of infection to a minimum and is 
to be strongly recommended. 

Jf it is considered essential to conserve faecal matter 
as manure, the trench latrine or bucket latrine can be 
adopted, and the faecal matter matured in shallow 
trenches or by the excellent ‘Indore system’. If either 
of these methods is adopted the strictest precautions are 
necessary to make the latrine and trench surroundings 
unsuitable for the development of hook-worm embryos, 

It is probably safer to have no latrines, and allow 
promiscuous deposition in dry areas round the village, 
rather than perpetuate the kind of latrine so often seen 
in villages and small towns, where there are no buckets 
and the floor of the latrine is disgustingly soiled with 
faecal matter and spilled water, and where the surround- 
ing ground is foul and moist. 

Those who desire to help villagers to protect them- 
selves from hook-worm must investigate and aim to 
perfect all details of Jatrines, conservancy and disposal, 

While every effort is being made to prevent the 
development of embryos it is obvious that the other 
important weapon for defence is io cure those who 
harbour hookworms and are not only ill and debilitated, 
but a constant source of infection to their neighbours, 

There are many drugs that have ihe power, in 
varying degrees, of destroying the hookworm,in the 
human intestine, Some of these drugs have quite 
definite toxic effects and generally it may be said that 
the more efficacious the drug the greater care is required 
in its administration, Mass treatment of a tea-garden, 
an industrial or mining settlement, should be compata~- 
tively simple under expert medical supervision. In 
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villages mass treatment can only be carried out with the 
close co-operation of the health authorities and the 
people, 

Where hookworm is known {to exist, and mass 
treatment canno# be undertaken, every effort included in 
the term ‘propaganda’ should be made to encourage all 
those with even early symptoms of debility io seek 
treatment from the local or travelling dispensary. 


CuaPter IV 
PERSONAL PROTECTION FROM DISEASE 


Requests for advice are often made by those going 
for the first time to tropical countries. The following 
noles are the result of long experience, and while some 
af the suggestions are of a simple, even an clementary 
nature, they are none the less important. 

(a) No one should go to a tropical county without 
being inoculated with T.A.B. against the enteric 
group of diseases, 

The same inoculation should be repeated at two-year 
intervals, until an experienced doctor advises that 
circumstances permit some relaxation, 

(b) No one should go to a tropical country without 
being revaccinated against smallpox, and this should 
be repeated at once if smallpox is in the neighbour- 
hood. It is well to remember that many Indians, 
for fear of offending the goddess Mata Devi, do not 
seek medical advice for smallpox. Quite unknown 
to the employer the washerman’s child may have 
smallpox in the quarters used for the family laundry. 

(c) In a great part of India plague 1ecurs every 
cold weather. In such places it is essential that one 
is inoculated against plague every year, This is best 
in August or September, and if done on a Saturday 
evening work necd not be interrupted. One day 
in bed on light diet, and no alcohol, dhes aguch to 
mitigate the objectionable reaction. 

(d) Whenever cholera occurs inoculation should be 
sought al once. Immunity is rapidly produced and 
is effective for several months, 

To neglect these four simple precautions is to invite 
tragedy. Do not believe anyone, even @ medical man, 
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who warns you to postpone inoculation during an 
epidemic for fear of the effects of a so-called ‘negative 
phase’, during which those inoculated ate said to be more 
liable to infection. There is nothing but misapplied theory 
in such advice.” The practical fact is that inoculation 
against plague and cholera during an epidemic is very 
necessary, and is free from danger. 


Water 

We have examined some of the diseases caused by 
water. Too much stress cannot be laid on the absolute 
necessity of abstaining from any water of doubtful origin 
until it has been rendered harmless by boiling and cooling 
in clean vessels, or by efficient filtering. 

Wherever a properly constructed and efficiently con- 
trolled pipe-water system is not available water should 
not be drunk until it has been boiled. It is easy to 
establish a regular routine in any properly conducted 
household, The water for the day should be boiled in a 
large special vessel in the morning, and sct apart for 
drinking purposes in clean jugs, with muslin covers. When 
the water has any sediment or foreign matter this can be 
removed by filtering through muslin before boiling. 

If it is decided jo trust to a filter, great care is neces- 
sary to ensure that the filler is of an efficient type, that 
it is in good mechanical order and scrupulously clean. 
The only efficient, filer is the candle type. This may be 
an earthenware vessel with several ‘candles’, ihe water 
filtering through {he candles, by gravity, inlo a lower 
compartment fitted with a tap. Another form is a pump 
filter which forces the water through a small metal 
cylinda»econtaining a porous candle. The force may be 
derived from an ordinary pump mechanism, by hand 
power or direct from the main by screwing a filter on to 
a water tap having a sufficient head of pressure. 

In any case the filter must be constantly inspected and 
all junctions and washers seen io be in good order and 
clean, ensuring that the water does actually pass through 
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the fine pores of the candle, and does not leak through 
metal and rubber junctions. 

The candle is made of a special porous material of 
so fine a texture that even minute bacteria cannot pene- 
trate, After a period of use, which will vary with the 
impurities in the water, the candle becomes coated with 
a gelatinous mass of arrested material including infectious 
bacilli. This gelatinous mass blocks the pores and makes 
pumping difficult. It must be removed without infecting 
the parts of the filter ordinarily occupicd by the filtered 
water. The candles should be gently detached and at 
once dipped in water actually boiling. This is necessary 
to destroy any infectious material. The mass rendered 
innocuous by the boiling can then be gently removed 
from the candle with a soft brush. The candle is then 
rinsed in clean water and efficiently replaced. Candles 
are easily cracked and must be handled with care, A 
cracked candle must be discarded as dangerous. Special 
care is necessary to restore all junctions as completely 
watertight, and the whole filter washed out to remove 
traces of impurity introduced hy handling, 

On a journey one does not always wish to wait for 
drinking water to boil and cool, and the carriage of large 
quantities of drinking water is seldom easy. For camp 
use and while travelling by road or on a railway, a small 
pump filter known as the Berkefeld is very convenient. 

Before leaving the subject of fillers a warning is 
necessary against inefficient filters. The Indian habit 
of filtering water through two superimposed garas 
(unglazed carthenware pots) into a third, all three 
supported in a wooden stand, is dangerou8, andwnot to 
be recommended. The two upper gavas have a small 
hole filled with a wick of cotton through which the water 
dribbles, The resulting water is temptingly cool and free 
of gross impurity, but dangerous organisms, if present 
in the original water, will appear in the filtrate, with 
the exception of the cyclops. This method, however, is 
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better than none and valuable in places where guinea 
worm is common. 

The other type of filler is the glass cone containing 
a block of charcoal over a glass jug. . This 100 will keep 
out gross imputitics but bacteria (cholera for instance) 
will breed and increase in the wide pores of the charcoal, 
and the filtrate may be more dangerous than the 
original water. 

In the old days vast sums were spent in moving 
troops out of barracks into camps to get away from 
cholera. In {hose days the cause of cholera was unknown 
and the charcoal filters, conscientiously taken for the use 
of the men, continned to spread the disease it was hoped 
to avoid. 

Swimming baths are a frequent cause of illness. 
Septic sore throats, sometimes with serious complications, 
have been caused by the polluted water. Serious water- 
borne diseases may be spread by the swimming bath. 
With proper precautions the danger can be removed. 
The water should be changed as frequently as circum- 
stances permit, and every day, bags of copper sulphate 
strung on a rope, should be passed through the water. 
A very small amount of copper sulphate will destroy 
harmful organisms and it is quite unobjectionable in 
quantities permitted under the advice of a doctor. One 
part of copper sulphate in two million paris of water is 
sufficient, 

Milk 

A supply of good milk is absolutely necessary for 
health and milk is liable to direct contamination by flies, 
from imperfectly cleaned vessels and by the addition of 
pofiuted water. The Indian milkman looks upon dilu- 
tion as a normal procedure, and unfortunately the water 
he uses is that readiesl to his hand, and generally 
polluted. Milkmen in India have been known to contrive 
to dilute the milk even in institutions where milking is 
done under supervision, 
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Unless certified milk is available from an organized 
dairy under government or municipal control, it! is 
probably wisest to keep a cow and have it fed and 
milked under strict supervision. It is important that 
cows kept for milking purposes should be well and 
cleanly fed. Among the bad practices prevalent in 
India is the one of feeding cows on stable litter, , 

In the actual milking the man’s hands and the cow’s 
udder should be washed before milking, with a, weak 
solution of permanganate of potash, and the first two 
ounces of mille should be wasted on the ground and not 
drawn in the pail or Jota, 

There is no great objection io humouring the Indian 
practice of having the calf present to encourage the cow 
to yield her milk, even if the calf is only represented 
by its skin stuffed with straw. If the calf is alive its 
desire for the milk must be checked. 

The vessels used for milking, and for storing the 
milk must be filled with water affer ordinary cleaning, 
and the water boiled and left in the vessel to be thrown 
out only when the milk is to replace it. The vessels 
containing milk must be covered to keep out flies. 
Perhaps the best type of vessel for storing milk is an 
aluminium cooking pot with a well fitting cover. 

When milk is required in camp, or where all precau- 
tions cannot be taken, it should be boiled and set apart 
in a covered vessel to cool. This may be the only 
precaution possible under some conditions, and is necessary 
and safe. For young children, unboiled milk, provided 
it is safe from pollution, has advantages over boiled 
milk. 

Buffalo’s milk is considerably rich in Crcam.and 
protein but few British people prefer it to cow’s milk. 
The precautionary measures to be taken are the same. 

If goat’s milk is used it is always safer to boil it, 
as fevers of the Malta Fever type are more likely to be 
spread by goats than by cows or buffaloes, 

Condensed milk of good quality is useful as a 
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standby in an emergency, and is excellent in illness where 
cow’s milk is not well tolerated or is of doubtful purity. 

Diied powdered milk, or dried powdered skimmed 
milk, is useful for issue to schools, or during epidemics, 
where good cow’s milk cannot be obtained or is too 
expensive. School children given a ration of milk made 
of diluted skimmed-milk powder rapidly show an increase 
of weight, but for Infant Welfare Centres the powder has 
not proved satisfactory. . 

Finally any milk used for domeslic purposes or for 
general issue must be treated with due precautions and 
with all the care recommended for diinking water, 

In discussing cholera it was suggested that raw fruit 
is dangerous and during epidemics should be avoided. 
Fruit and vegetables including lettuce, as sold in India, 
are often soiled and should not be eaten raw until they 
have been washed. A very simple and safe procedure is 
to wash all fruit and salads in a weak solution of 
permanganate of potassium. It in no way damages the 
fruit or affects its flavour and this procedure should be 
a part of the honsehold routine. 

Cooking pots require special attention. Dirty pots 
are the cause of indigestion and even acuie gastro- 
intestinal disease. 

There is no foundation for the theory that aluminium 
cooking pots arc dangerous, but like others they need 
to be scrupulously clean. If copper pols are used they 
must be properly tinned by the kalaigar. Spots of 
exposed copper are dangerous. Every pot in the kitchen 
and all milk vessels, afier cleaning, should be exposed in 
direct sunlight on a clean board for a routine inspection 
when, stores @re being issued and the day's orders given. 


Clothing 


Tailors always iry to persuade those going 1o India 
to take only thin light clothing. In many parts of India 
the tempeature may be quite low and in other parts 
journeys through snow create a need for warm clothing. 
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Nearly everyone will visit the hills at some time and it 
is wise to take to India all the warm clothing usually 
required in Great Britain, as well as thin clothes suitable 
for the heat. A covering, even if it is only a towel, 
should be worn round the waist, even inrthe hot weather, 
when sleeping. : 

A good sun-hat or solar topee is essential and this 
should be especially thick for long marches, or shooting 
in the open plains. For such purposes the protection 
should be augmented by a ‘back-pad’ to protect the spine, 

The sun is dangerous in India and the desire for 
sun-bathing should be curbed. On tropical voyages and 
in the tropics sun-bathing is not beneficial and may be 
harmful. 

Exercise 


Reasonable exercise is valuable in any situation, 
Often the tendency in India is to take excessive exercise, 
A game of tennis, or a ride or other form of exercise as 
a relaxation is definitely beneficial. To ride in the early 
morning, play tennis in the afternoon, followed by a 
swim, and then to dance at night, is to wear out resistance 
to illness and to waste the energy required for useful 
work in a trying climate. Exercise should be taken in 
the fresh air. 


General 


Even the most irivial injuries which break the skin 
should be treated with respect in the tropics. Poisonous 
organisms may cause inconvenience and even dangerous 
illness. The immediate application of iodine, or un- 
diluted dettol, and a clean dressing will prevent infection, 
Abrasions infected from contact with horfes and. their 
stables should be carefully treated as they are likely to 
set up tetanus. 

Malaria is so common and so universal that precau- 
tions to protect oneself from mosquitoes are essential for 
health and necessary for comfort, 

The well-organized household will provide mosquito 
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It is unwise to sleep without a net 


nets for all beds. 
unless an efficient electric fan or punkah can be irusted 


to keep away flying insects. 

During the working hours of the day mosquitocs are 
not very active, and during the night one is safe under a 
net. It is in the evening, silting out-of-doors, that the 
danger of being bitten is greatest, This danger can be 
reduced by rubbing citronella on the exposed skin, by 
wearing special mosquito boots or by using a fan, In 
the early autumn and in places known to be malatious 
it is best to do without these pleasant evenings in the 


garden. 

A mosquito-proof 
India there are prac 
not hold themselves respo! 
in this respect. 

The methods of destroying mosquito larvae have 
been described in considerable detail in Chapter J, All 
such precautions as are applicable should be taken with 
systematic regularity in the garden and the whole 
‘compound’, Such measures will add much to one’s 
comfort as well as providing protection from malauia. 

Culex mosquitoes breed inside as well as outside the 
house, in any standing water. The saucers of water 
placed below the feet of food-store cupboards is a 
favourite breeding ground, and these saucers, intended 
to keep away ants, musi be emptied once a week or 
they will produce an annoying number of mosquilocs. 

When working or shooting in jungle country it is 
well to take five grains of quinine in solution daily, or 
perhaps bgtler ten grains every sccond day. This 
prgecution is particularly necessary in the autumn just 
after the rains, a season when it is well to avoid shooting 


trips. 


house can be constructed but in 
tical difficullics and landlords do 
nsible for providing protection 


Children 
A final word about British children in India. The 
tendency of home trained ‘Nannies’ is to gel the children 
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out early in the morning, before the sun has any great 
warmth, and to keep them indoors until the sun has set 
or is seiting. 

Sunlight is necessary for the perfect development 
of children. It is an advantage to postpohe the morning 
walk until the beneficial rays of the sun are available, 
The child must of course be protected from the full 
heat. of the sun by a suitable hat or other shield and 
must not play in {ull sunlight during the middle of the 
day. 

A great part of the day should be spent in a not 
too shady verandah, but no infant should be allowed 
to rest in a cot or pram looking up into the strongly 
illuminated sky. 

Do not forget that children in the hot weather are 
thirsty and require water, Even infants require water in 
addition to their milk, 

All these instructions are really quite simple, and good 
Indian servants readily learn to fit all these precautions 
into the regular routine of the household, 


CuarTer V 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
Economics of Public Health 


Tur object of this short note is to demonstrate that 
public money granted for sound schemes of public health 
is well spent. The primary object is a definite improve- 
ment in the health of the people and in their social 
conditions, with consequent physical and mental well- 
being and general economic prosperity. Not only is all 
this secured, but money so spent is a good investment, 
showing returns that have a direct or indirecl money 
value. 

How the public money for this purpose should be 
collected, and how grants should be made, are problems. 
beyond the scope of these notes. Grants from the Central 
Government to provinces, and from provincial to local 
bodies, should ensure uniformity and should necessitate 
at least a minimum standard of service. 

The provision of considerable {funds for curative 
medicine is rightly accepted as necessaly and has a 
definite appeal. It requires no very deep thought to 
realize that the provision of larger sums 10 be expended 
in successfully preventing disease, in improving social 
conditions and increasing industrial efficiency is even 
more necessary and more logical. 

Simple examples of the economic value of public 
healfb~ expenditure are probably more convincing than 
arguments, 

In Hyderabad City the Plague Depaitment was. 
developed on scientific lines in 1930 and the average 
cost for the next nine years was Rs go,000, 

Each year it was computed that five million rats 
were destroyed, and it is a moderate estimate that one 
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rat caused damage valued at three rupees a year by 
undermining houscs, destroying material and consuming 
grain and other food, The elimination of millions of 
these agents of destruction necessarily implies the saving 
of millions of rupees. ° 

Before the plague campaign the grain markets had 
been closed for several months every year on account of 
plague, and these grain markets are the mainstay of the 
city. Duting the nine years of the campaign the markets 
were not Closed for even one day. The deaths from 
plague were reduced fiom a yearly average of many 
thousands to one or two hundieds, and it should be noted 
that the lives endangered by plague arc for the most part 
those of young woiking men and women. 

In the same city, and for the same period, a well- 
organized campaign against malaria was conducted at an 
avelage yearly cost of Rs 45,000. In one area of the 
city, when the campaign opened there were only two or 
three derelict houses, forsaken as unhealthy on account 
of malaria. Land in that area was selling at Rs 30 
anacre. Within a few yeais malaria had been eradicated, 
more than a hundied prosperous suburban villas had 
been built, occupied by a thiiving population, and land 
was selling at Rs 5 a yard, 

In another area, the spleen-raic had fallen from 
87 per cent. to 0.8 per cent. and the general death-rate 
in the city had fallen fiom 36 to 18 per thousand. Surely 
these figures fully justify ihe expenditure incurred. 

In one small town a model slaughicr house and 
model vegetable and meat markets were built. The rents 
obtained paid five per cent, on the capital outlay in the 
first year. — 

The building of model houses in place of slums, parti- 
cularly for the housing of the industrial classes, is a 
paying proposition and an urgent necessity. 

The provision of water-works and drainage schemes 
is always followed by increased prosperity, as well as 
better health. In fact there is no well-devised scheme 
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for improving public health that is not a sound financial 
proposition. ; . : 

In Great Britain it was decided long ago that public 
health activities have a claim to be fully mot. Local 
authorities are encouraged io invest capital, or to bo1row, 
in generous amounts to mect expenditure on water 
supplies, and the drainage schemes that are implicit in a 
free supply of water, in nourishment for children and 
mothers, and in the prevention of discase, 

Responsibility is recognized, Not only are large sums 
invested in these precautionary measures, but local au- 
thorities have been mulcted in large sums which are then 
paid as compensation to individuals infected with pre- 
yentible diseases, 

Comparison between Great Britain and India is per- 
haps invidious and cannot always be held to be 
applicable or completely convincing, but the point worthy 
of note is that local authority is expected io grant all 
reasonable sums for the prolection of the public, and are 
penalized if they fail in this duty, A more generous 
attitude in these matters is very desirable in India, 
Water and drainage schemes, the nutrition of children and 
mothers and the prevention of disease, call with complete 
justification for larger expenditure. All the wonderful 
work of the research laboratories should be given practi~ 
cal application. 


Nutrition 

Sir Robert McCarrison has written a most excellent 
small book entitled Food. It is necessary thal all in- 
terested in Indian welfare should read that book, and 
recommend it8 use in schools, colleges and all welfare 
orgéffizations. 

Sir Robert gives an example of a well-balanced diet 
as used by certain races in Northern India. This diet 
amounts to 57 ounces a day containing roughly go 
grammes of protein, go grammes of fats and 436 giammes 
of carbohydrates. The dict gives 2,900 calories and its 
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efficacy is shown by the well-developed and virile 
individuals of those races, The second example given is 
the dict of a poor Hindu family amounting to only 22 
ounces a day containing 43 grammes of pyrolein, 7 
grammes of fats and 520 grammes of carbohydrates, 
giving in all 2,300 calories, To quote the text: 
This diet contains too little protein, all of which 
is of vegetable origin, far too little fat, too much 
carbohydiate aid not enough calories. It is danger 
ously low in all the vitamins, especially A and B 
and it is deficient in salts, notably of calcium, phos. 
phorous and iron, The family living on this diet 
will have low vitality, be incapable of sustained hard 
work and will be prone to bowel complaints, 

The third example is of a well-to-do Hindu family 
which is summed up as follows: 

This diet is too poor in animal protein and animal 
fat, too rich in carbohydrate, and too high in calories, 
It should be adjusted by reducing the amount ot rice 
caten, by substituting unpolished for polished rice 
and by increasing the amount of milk, milk-products, 
green leafy vegetables and fruit. 

Nutritional e:rors vary in different localities and in 
different classes. It is necessary that every Provincial 
Government, and every large Indian State, should employ 
a trained expert in nutrition who should be provided with 
a sufficient staff to conduct surveys in the field and ex- 
periments in the laboratory. The officer in charge of 
nutrition must be one who knows and is sympathetic with 
Indian habits and Indian prejudices. Recommendations 
made on merely theoretical grounds maybe ate un 
acceptable to the people. 

At the best, general acceptance of dietetic suggestions 
must be a matter of time, education and propaganda, 
meanwhile much good can be done in schools and other 
institudons, particularly institutions for the care of the 
young. 
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Milk issues in schools are absolutely necessary for 
the poorer pupils. Even the very cheap skimmed-milk 
powder confers immediate improvement. Milk issues 
have a permanent effect in that the well-nourished child 
becomes lusty and strong and develops on normal lines. 

More milk, more green vegetables and more fruit are 
very geherally required, and if meat 1s forbidden the 
proteins must be made up as far as possible with milk, 
eggs, wheat flour and potatoes, or 100t vegetables, as 
well as the standard dhal. 

Sir Robert McCarrison states that nutrition is the most 
pressing of all present-day problems in India, Tt is 
certainly true that work on village sanitation, the contro) 
of epidemics and education will be vitiated unless the 
villager is put in a position to increase and improve his 


diet. 


Vital Statistics 

In many villages in India there is still grave inefli- 
ciency in recording births and deaths, and dangerous 
delay in reporting outbreaks of epidemic diseases. The 
system vaties in different provinces and between towns 
and villages. It is said that particular atlention has been 
given to ensuring accuracy in some provinces and in 
some cilies, but it cannot be denied that over wide areas 
the returns are incomplete and inaccurate. 

In villages the official responsible for these reports is 
the village watchman often called the patel or police patel. 
He holds his position by hereditary right and is often 
unequal to his heavy responsibilities, Above all he is 
underpaid. He requires more education, better training 
and more supervision, 

Méiiy births and deaths are not recorded at all, and 
the cause of death is given as ‘fever’ in most cases that 
are recorded, Accurate returns of births and deaths are 
of real value, and are necessary in framing a sound public 
health policy. Everyone actively employed in measures 
to arrest disease realizes that the importance of immediate 
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report of outbreaks cannot be expressed too strongly. IL 
requires no deep knowledge of cholera, plague or small- 
pox {o realize how easily an epidemic can be prevented 
if the filst cases ate immediately reported, and how diffi. 
cult these outbreaks are to arrest whene they have been 
allowed to spread from village to village. 

Until public health authoritics insist that the patel is 
properly trained, properly paid and properly supervised, 
the fight against epidemic disease is handicapped and a 
large preventible death-rate will continue to impoverish 
the country. 


Maternity and Child Welfare 


In several of the large cities in India much attention 
has been given to the upbringing and nourishment of 
infants, and to improving the conditions under which 
children are born. The suggestions made here are not 
intended to influence any system that has developed on 
lines similar to those in other civilized centies of popula- 
tion, and which is proving efficient. The system outlined 
here is applicable to a great number of towns and villages 
throughout the country where only tentative cfforts have 
been made to deal with the agic maternal and infantile 
mortality. Most of this mortality and suffermg is defi- 
nitely preventible. 

The material at hand includes, in practically every 
District, a woman's hospital staffed by women doctors, 
with all facilities for complicated midwifery and one or 
mote wards for children, There aie also a number of 
trained, untrained and hereditary dais or midwives, and 
in some Districts perhaps an additional ward inessthe 
District hospital for children. A successful scheme must 
make full use of the wards for women and children and 
particularly of the women doctors available. It is neces- 
sary and also good policy to make use of the local dais, 
to encourage them to accept training and help them, 
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when trained, to obtain practice and a livelihood. If the 
Jocal dais are antagonized the development of useful work 
will be delayed and hindered. 

Experience suggests that in most parts of India an 
Infant Welfare* Centre should combine an ante-natal 
clinic, maternity work, maternity training, and the prac- 
tical care of children with instruction in mother-craft. 
From the Infant Welfare Centre trained local dais are 
gent out to conduct normal maternity cases, and their 
work is constantly supervised, 

The whole Centre shou}d be under the control of a 
highly trained nuse who has qualified as a midwife and 
has had a full course at a recognized school of training 
in Infant Welfare. She must visit the homes of the 
people in the area and should be assisted in her work 
by two well-trained ayahs and the necessary menial staff. 
She is usually known as the Health Visitor. She should 
live on the premises at all times to be casily available. 

A simple plan for an Infant Welfare Centre is given 
after page 90. The wide north-vorandah is a valuable 
playroom and should face a flower garden. The two 
rooms and bathroom to the East are the head nurso’s 
residence. 

The work of the Centre must be supervised by the 
Public Health Officer, assisted by a visiling committee of 
ladies, of which at least one member should be a woman 
doctor from the nearest women’s hospital. 

The duties of the health visitor are to be present during 
visiting hours when mothers and children are admitted. 
The hours should be not Jess than four on six days of 
each week, but will vary with ihe season and the con 
vewftnce of the public. The Health Visitor should sec 
each child, order the weight to be recorded and, where 
necessary, extra milk diet or clothing issued. She should 
see that the children are bathed regularly and slight ail- 
ments treated with home remedies. Illness requiring 
more than simple home treatment should be referred to 
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the hospital or private practitioner, the mother being 
given a recommendation card. 

Classes for the mothers can be arranged, at which 
instruction is given in the proper clothing for children, 
including lessons in sewing; the nourishment of children, 
including cooking, together with talks on general domes. 
tic problems. T'rom time to time a woman doctor or 
health officer should give a special lantern lecture on pre- 
ventible discases. 2 

Regular classes and practical demonstrations for dais 
should be given by the health visitor, the course to con- 
sist of twenty-five lecturcs spread over not less than six 
months. The pupils should as far as possible be recruited 
from the indigenous dais, a small reward paid for each 
class attended and a. certificate of efficiency given after 
passing an examination conducted by a woman doctor, 
Refresher classes are necessary. Twenty dais is the 
maximum number that should be kept on the books of 
the Centre, as the work of more than twenty cannot be 
satisfactorily inspected, Evory case being conducted by 
a. dat from the Centre should also be visited by the health 
visitor. These yisits should continue until the case is 
out of danger. 

The area served by the Centre should not be too large, 
No case more than .a mile from the Centre can be accept 
ed, In a thickly populated city this must be reduced 
to half a mile. 

Once a dat is certified as cfficient to conduct normal 
labour cases the Centre will, through the ante-natal clinics 
and otherwise, endeavour to get her cases, and will pro- 
vide her with a fresh sterilized outfit for every case, The 
daj should always return the soiled outfit énd be paid a 
small fee for cach birth reporled. The dais are tréTed 
first of all 1o be surgically clean, and secondly to be 
quick to recognize conditions or complications that are 
beyond their skill. The prompt report to the Health 
Visitor of any complicated case which is justified and 
beneficial should be rewarded. 
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The ante-natal clinic should be conducted in the Centre 
by a woman doctor assisted by the health visitor. One 
afternoon a week is usually sufficient. 

Under the scheme roughly outlined the expectant 
mother is seen 4nd safeguarded and the confinement is 
conducted, The mother and child are kept under close 
observation during the early and anxious days, and she 
js encouraged to attend the Centre later with the child. 
Here she receives further instruction and advice and the 
child comes under expert observation. As the child gets 
older he should join a ‘toddlers class’, for ihe medical 
supervision will then be continuous, and link up with the 
medical inspection he will receive later at the primary 
school, 

The training of midwives at the Infant Welfare Centre 
for work to be done iinder close supervision of the health 
visitor is the lowest standard of instruction that can be 
recognized. ‘Training at maternity hospitals must be far 
more thorough and the course far more extended. 

The question of training midwives and hospital nurses 
is beyond the scope of this book. It must be understood 
that the training at Infant Welfare Centres of indigenous 
dais in the vernacular is only the first step to meeting 
existing condilions in backward areas, There is reason 
to hope that with the spread of education and the deve- 
lopment of a public conscience conditions will improve 
and more highly trained midwives will be available. 

For many years to come the demand Jor medical per- 
sonnel of all kinds will be so great that highly qualified 
men and worn will not be available in sufficient num- 
beret” The demand meanwhile has to be met by accept- 
ing medical assistants of a lower grade for certain 
situations where their work can be supervised. The 
standard of education in medical subjects at the Indian 
universities and large hospitals is very high, but the 
number of graduates is limited. Large numbers of 
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doctors, nurses, midwives and dispensers, whose educa, 
tion is limited to bare essentials, have to be employed, 


Medical Inspection of Schools 

It is the duty of the local authorities to make arrange. 
ments for {he medical inspection of schools and school. 
children. 

Every child attending school should undergo a detail. 
ed medical examination within six months of admission, 
and at such intervals as may seem desirable, but each 
pupil must be examined at least once a year. 

For each pupil a special card is filled in showing the 
date of examination and the condition of the eyes, ears, 
teeth, tonsils, important organs and skin. Physical 
development, weight, height and age are recorded. The 
examination card is kept by the schoolmaster, transferred 
to another school with the pupil, and always produced 
and completed at the time of medical inspection. 

Any recommendation for medical treatment is entered 
on a special card to be sent to the parent. Any recom- 
mendation affecting the aliendance at school will be 
entered on the examination card and initialled by the 
schoolmaster. 

The school medical officer may find it necessary to 
exclude a child from school or to modify the hours of 
work or the form of recreation. 

Early cases of leprosy and tuberculosis are to be ox: 
eluded from ordinary classes until suitable treatment has 
made readmission possible. 

The medical officer will also inspect the school pre- 
mises and playground. He will record hig views on the 
suitability of the buildings and whether there is any gver- 
crowding or defect in ventilation. THe will note the 
efficiency of the lighting and any possible cause of eye- 
strain, and .eport on the arrangements for physical 
exercises. He will also report on the cleanliness of the 
pupils and on lavatory and conservancy arrangements, 
Malnutrition is to be specially mentioned and extra milk 
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and diet ordered when necessary. In times of epidemics 
the school medical officer will decide whether and when 
the school should be closed, 

The school medical officer should write an annual re- 
port calling attention 1o any prevalent diseases or physi- 
cal defects among the pupils and anything unsuitable in 
the school premises. He should make definite recom- 
mendations for improvement. One copy of this report 
is sent to the local authorities and one copy to the Public 
Health Authority. Urgent medical recommendations 
must not be kept back for the annual repoit but should 
be made io the headmaster, or if necessary, to higher 
authority, without loss of time, 

Appliances for the medical examination, and supplies 
of stationery should be provided by the school, 

Free medical and dental treatment will be provided for 
school children at the Government Hospital, 

Extra dict, spectacles or surgical appliances recom~- 
mended by the school medical officer should be paid for 
by the school in all cases where the headmaster certifies 
that the pupil is indigent. 


Propaganda 

It is obvious that the people of India sorely need in- 
formation on many points, Public opinion will in time 
overcome prejudices and bad habits. This must be , 
fostered by propaganda, The information given must be 
within the grasp of the simplest, it must be interesting 
and it must be conyincing, 

Many methods are in use including posters, plain and 
coloured, booklets, lectures, gramophone talks and songs, 
magic lantern lectures and cinema shows. 

“Many of the oxisting posters and booklets dealing with 
tuberculosis, leprosy and malaria are excelleni, bul all 
these need amplification by informed talks, Those work- 
ing to prevent or overcome epidemics, and in schemes of 
general improvement, should miss no opportunity for 
quiet and persuasive talks with the crowd so easily 
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collected in India. It is desirable to give the simplest 
explanation of the measures taken and the results that 
can be promised: never forgetting the importance of 
enlisting the co-operation of the people themselves, 

While engaged in public health measures it is very 
necessary to avoid any word or action thai may offend 
the susceptibilities of the people or militate against their 
social or religous prejudices. Tor example, purdah in a 
poor household is a real danger that must be left for 
time and education to remedy. In the meantime we can 
respect its conditions by always providing women workers 
for every grade, and doing what is psssible to overcome 
the evils of the system. 

The domiciliary visits of trained nurses has already 
been mentioned under tuberculosis, These visits are a 
great opportunity for propaganda, besides being of great 
value and importance in themselves, 

Lantern lectures should be given in the streets in the 
evening. Excellent slides for these lectures are issued 
by the Red Cross Society. Suitable lectures should be 
given regularly in Infant Welfare Centres for the women, 
and in camps for boy scouts and girl guides, and also at 
all gatherings whenever possible, 

If the lantern can be replaced by a cinema and loud 
speaker so much the better. In Hyderabad an interesting 
and very instructive film on plague was made. This is 
on a continual tour through the villages. A loud speaker 
announces the captions and gives a running commentary 
in ihe local language for ihe illiterate. In villages ihe 
people are not only interested but delighted, In one 
village where altempts to use anti-plague injections had 
failed, one night of cinema propaganda protluced seven 
hundred recruits for inoculation next morning. A copy 
of this film is with the Red Cross Society which also has 
for circulation several interesting films on leprosy, malaria 
and other diseases. 

Gatherings for wrestling bouts, athletics and games 
should very definitely be encouraged, and may wall be 
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combined with ‘baby wecks’, flower shows, agricultural 
and other exhibitions. 

Radio sets and wireless broadcasts are being introduced 
and while there are many difficultics, particularly as to 
language, broatlcasts are steadily becoming real value as 
propaganda. 

In forming public opinion education holds the first 
place. Those responsible for teaching, from the primary 
school to the university, must themselves be convinced 
of the national importance of public health measures, 
and should be induced to propagate general knowledge 
with conviction and enthusiasm. 


CuarTer VI 
BUILDING REGULATIONS FOR SMALL TOWNS 


General 

1. No person should be allowed to erect any building, 
or alter or add to any existing building, without the 
sanction of the local authorities. 

‘Building’ includes any hut, shed or other enclosure, 
whether used as a human dwelling or otherwise ; also 
walls, verandahs, fixed platforms, plinths, doorsteps and 
the like, 

2. No new building should be sanctioned on any 
site which interferes with the alignment of streets and 
surface drains, existing or proposed. 

3. The height of new buildings on a street-frontage 
should be limited to the measurement of the width of the 
road, 

4. Dwelling houses should have an opén space behind 
the buildings, of the same width as the building, and 
measuring in depth (i.c. from front to back) not less than 
ihe height of the building. A Jatrine or a cookhouse of 
not more than 8 feet in height, may be allowed in this 
area. 

5. The plinth of all dwelling houses, stores and shops 
should be 

(i) Not less than xr} feet in height for dwelling 
houses and 2 feet for stores, shops, elc. 

(ii) Not within 3 feel of the actual ‘toad surlace, 
including road-side drains. 

(iii) OL solid construction with a floor surface of 
stone. Localities mainly inhabited by the labouring 
classes may be oxcmp! from this sub-clause, 

The plinth of all subsidiary buildings, kitchens, cattle 
sheds, stables and latrines should be sufficiently high, 
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not less than x foot, to allow of efficient drainage. This 
will not apply to garages for motor-cars. 

6. At least one side of every room should be provided 
with a window in an external wall, or a window opening 
on an interior *courtyard. The surface measurement of 
the courtyard should not be less than the surface 
measurement, added together, of all the rooms which 
open. only into the courtyard, Windows must be capable 
of being opened and should not measure less than one- 
tenth of the floor area of the rooin. 

4. No room should be constructed less than 8 feet in 
height. 

Ventilation openings should be provided near the 
ceiling in every room, allowing a free current of air. 
These openings may be protected by wire netting or 
expanded metal. 

8, Private latrines should only be sanctioned 

(i) If placed ro fect from an existing or proposed 
street and at least 30 feet from any well. 

(ii) Tf well-ventilated. 

(Gi) If provided with stone or hard cement floors, 
constructed with a slope of x in 20 towards the 
sweepers’ doors. 

(iv) If reasonably screened from public view and 
readily accessible to the conservancy staff, 


g. Arrangements for the disposal of sullage water 
should be approved, drains to be of impervious material 
with a fall sufficient to prevent stagnation. Collection 
must be into movable receptacles readily cleaned and 
not placed Selow the ground level. No cess-pils should 
be allowed, 

ro, All new grain godowns and stores must be 
constructed with a two-foot plinth and rat-proof floor. 
Each «wall which contains a doorway is provided, at. floor 
level, with a rat-proof ledge projecting nine inches 
horizontally. Only moyable steps are permilted, 
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Markets and other Public Conveniences 

Markets for meat and vegetables and slaughter houses 
are not required for small villages, Villagers go to the 
smaller market-iowns regularly and the suggestions made 
in this chapter are mainly for the assistance of sanitary 
authorities in small market-lowns. Euthusiasm for 
modern progress has in some small villages led to the 
construction of slaughter houses although the number of 
goais Slaughtcred did not average one a day. Such ex- 
penditure is a waste of public money, and in villages 
where money can be found it would be far better used 
in providing a playground for children, with swings, and 
horizontal and parallel bats. In Hyderabad an enormous 
number of villages and towns have been supplied, at 
very small cost, with playgrounds, to the delight and 
benefit of the children, In towns where the playgrounds 
are on a larger scale it is advisable to provide a shelter 
from the sun and rain. A very handsome and inex- 
pensive shelter can be designed with a room supported 
by pillars, covering a paved floor. The western side may 
be closed by a wall which gives protection from the mon- 
soon rains and the afternoon sun. Such a shelter is much 
appreciated in playtime and is also very useful for 
giving magic lantern or cinema lectures for propaganda 
purposes. In one town it was found that the poorer purdah 
ladies, having taken precautions to preserve privacy, 
made regular use of the shelter and playground at night, 
to their great enjoyment and to the benefit of their health. 
Where special gardens for purdah ladics cannot be 
provided, arrangements for women in the children play: 
ground should be made, and the whole area reserved, 
when the children have gone to bed, for the use of 
women, 

The plans of vegetable, beef and mutton markets are 
given at the end of this book. A few points are worthy 
of consideration. Butchers will only pay rent for stalls 
with ready access from the entrance. The old pattern 
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of a long rectangular building with stalls on each side has 
the advantage of being simple to design and construct, 
but anyone with experience will appreciate the difficulty 
of persuading butchers to pay for stalls not close to the 
doorway. Multiple doorways might mect this objection, 
but would enormously increase the difficulty of excluding 
flies, For this reason the mutton market has been designed 
as a semi-circle with every stall equidistant from the 
entrance. The becf market for obvious reasons does far 
less business than the muiton market and usually two or 
three stalls only are required, and these can be consructed 
in line. 

All meat markets must be fly-proof and the entrance 
provided with two swing doors so that flies do noi readily 
gain admission, 

The floor of the stalls should be sloping for efficient 
drainage, and a water-tap provided in each stall for daily 
flushing. 

Supervision is necessary to ensure flushing and 
general cleanliness and the exclusion of flies. It is generally 
necessary to discourage a tendency to prop swing doors 
open with stones or wedges, 

The partitions between stalls should leave a clear 
space of three inches from the floor. This is necessary for 
efficient flushing of the stalls and to eliminate corners 
which are difficult to keep clean. 

The front of the market should face the north and be 
mainly of fly-proof gauze admitting light and air, while 
the southern wall provided with ventilators keeps out the 
direct rays of the sun. 

A cubicle for the sanitary sub-inspector and his imple- 
ments should» always be provided. 

The design after page go covers all these requirements. 

A separate room for the sale of second-class meat 
called the ‘Boti Market’ prevents the accumulation of 
unpleasant scraps in the general stalls. 

The night storage room is found useful by butchers 
to store unsold meat during the night. 
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The chowkidar’s room is a small room where the 
custodian keeps his brooms, etc., for cleaning, 

A water-tank placed on ihe roof allows a tap to be 
provided in every stall. 

All windows are fitted with good ‘quality copper 
gauze, Cheap iron gauze is found unsatisfactory as it 
rapidly rusts and is easily broken, Angle-iron frames 
are preferable to woodwork. 

The flooring throughout is of stone slabs on conctete, 

Wooden blocks are allowed for cutting meat, but no 
meat almirahs are permitted. 

The sizc of the building can of course be increased 
or reduced to suit local requirements, 

The interior should be cement plastered to a height 
of 3 feet from the floor-level of ihe stalls with rounded 
corners. The rest should be lime plastered. 

Slaughter-houses in ihe smaller Indian towns often 
lack essential sanitary features in construction and are 
too often allowed to get into a horribly dirty condition, 

The design afier page go is a very simple design of 
an open yard, the floor sloping to a central drain, It is 
very cheap in construction, easy io keep clean and is 
appreciated by the butchers, 

Four-sevenths of the yard is open and three-sevenths 
covered with a roof allowing of free ventilation. It is 
imporlant that the roofed end of the enclosure is made 
to face the east and the rising sun. In the morning 
when slaughtering is done the whole area is shaded, Later 
when the wotk is finished, the meat removed and the 
floor and walls have been washed down, the afternoon 
sun cleanses and drys up the whole enclosure. No 
fly-proof gauze is necessary and none is provided, With 
ieasonable cleanliness, and the free admission of sunlight, 
flies are not attracted to the enclosure. This has been 
proved by actual experience. 

The floor and walls up to two feet must be constructed 
of first class masonry, preferably stone. 

The tank provided allows of thorough daily washing 
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of the floor, and all washings fall directly into a cart which 
is removed to a distance for trenching. The platform for 
catls must be well paved and cleated daily, 

With reasonable daily cleanliness, and the removal of 
the cart regulawly, these structures aie found io remain 
quite free from flies. No fly-proof gauze is necessary 
and the largd ventilators permit a free flow of air under 
the roofed portion. 

The floor must be well constructed of two-inch stone 
slabs laid on concrete. 

All cornets should be rounded, 

The pavement stone should be cairied up the side syalls 
to two feet, 

The size of the structure can of course be varied to 
suit local requirements. Scparate slaughter houses must 
be provided for sheep and for horned cattle. 

Vegetables markets are more difficult to popularize. 
For geneiations the vegetable-sellers have sat by the 
roadside with their produce exposed to every sort of 
pollution, and themselves exposed to the heat and the 
gain, The obvious advantages of protection will assist in 
securing compliance with reasonable market regulations. 

The design given aftcr page go has many advantages. 
It completely protects {he produce and the vendor and, 
if constructed on a site acceptable to the people, will soon 
achieve popularity. 

The stalls should be separated by partitions cnding 
three inches above the level of the sloping stone or cement 
floor, as in meat markeis. The whole floor space can 
then be thoroughly flushed and swept. A small and cool 
cupboard below each stall for storing vegetables is an 
advantage, “‘Bhis necessitates building the floor of the 
stall two and a half feet above the paved foot-path, and 
keeps the stalls freo from dust. 

No fly-proof gauze is required and the markets need 
no walls. The roof is supported on pillars, the eaves 
being brought low to exclude the sun and rain. In parts 
of India where the monsoon is strong, with driving rain, 
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a wall, instead of pillars, on the western side will be a 
useful protection. 


Wells and Water-Supply 

The provision of a pure and ample water-supply jis 
the most important function of Public Health Authorities 
jn every country. The prevalence of diseases in India 
caused by pollution of water makes it imperative that 
pure water is provided in every community and that the 
supply is protected from contamination, 

In important towns modern waterworks have been 
provided and safe distribution through suitable mains and 
pipes arranged, and the whole service is inspected regularly 
and controlled. 

In almost all villages and in most small towns in 
India the public water-supply is from wells, and it is of 
vital importance that the source should be pure, and the 
well so constructed that the water is preserved from 
pollution. 

There are few localities where the people fail to 
distinguish certain wells as containing ‘swect’ water and 
special atiention should be paid to public opinion in this 
matter. The popular wells should be the first improved 
and protected. 

Wells known as ‘deep wells’, that is, wells which tap 
springs in permeable strata below a stratum of imper- 
meable formation, are safe fiom seepage, give better 
supplies and are in every way to be preferred to ‘shallow 
wells’, The latter are excavated from the surface to a 
depth only sufficient to tap the sub-soil or ground water, 

The vast majority of village wells in India are shallow 
wells and are liable to three forms of pollution, First 
by contamination of the springs from neighbouring cess- 
pits or the like, secondly by seepage from the area 
immediately surrounding the well, and thirdly by direct 
pollution introduced by soiled vessels or from people 
entering the water. This last danger may be dealt with 
at once. In Chapter II under the section, Guinea Worm, 
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the danger of slep-wells, has been explained, Step-wells 
are-large excavations, with steps leading down into the 
water. Such wells must be completely done away with. 
They are terribly dangerous, subject to every foim of 
pollution and the special home of the guinea worm. 
These wells must be closed permanently or if this is not 
practicable, they must be fenced in, the steps removed 
and the water purificd. The well should then be 
converted into a draw-well, by the provision of suitable 
pulleys for drawng watcr, or a pump. The step-well as 
such is a public danger that must be eliminated, 

Shallow wells kept under reasonable supervision and 
treated with permanganate of potassium at regular 
intervals, as described in the chapter on cholera, must 
remain the main source of drinking water in villages, and 
can be rendered reasonably safe. First of all the locality 
must be studied and any manure heap, cess-pit or similar 
source of pollution of the sub-soil water in the neigh- 
bourhood, must be done away with. In cases of doubt 
the addition of fluorescein to the suspected source of 
contamination will, if pollution is occurring, produce 
fluorescence in the well water, 

Pollution by seepage from the area around the well 
must be prevented by making the surroundings of the 
well dry and clean. The area that needs special care is 
a circle, with the well as the centre and a radius equal to 
the depth of the well, The inverted cone, of which this 
area is the base and the bottom of the well the apex, is 
known as the cone of absorption, Any foul moisture in 
this area seeps through the ground and is apt to pollute 
the water, Cattle-slandings, drinking troughs for animals, 
houses, washiag-places, drains and the like must be 
definitely excluded from this circle, 

Lastly the water in the well must be protected. The 
lining of the well should be watertight masonry to below 
the lowest water-level, and carried up to a coping two or 
three fect above the ground-level. The top of this coping 
must be bevelled on the outer surface so that drippings 
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from the vessels used in diawing water will flow outwards 
and not trickle back into the well. ‘This also prevents 
people standing on the well curb, or resting soiled vessels 
on it, Around the well-head a watertight masonry 
pavement is essential and this should slope away from 
the well and be provided with suitable drains to carry 
spilled water well outside the area of absorption, 

Suitable pulleys should be arranged so that in draw. 
ing water the rope docs not wear away and gradually 
break down the sharp upper edge of the coping. In any 
case the upper course of masonry should be of stone. 

At the risk of being wearisome it is necessary to 
stress the importance of the bevelled edge, The diagram 
below illustrates the simple construction of the well curb 
recommended with its advantages. 





© 
In (a) the well is infected Irom surface washings. The bevelled 
edge in (b) protects the water from pollution. 


A plan showing a standard pattern of well is given 
after page go. All wells used for drinking water 
should be designed 1o include the main points illustrated 
in this plan. The parapet wall of the well curb is sloped 
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outwards, so as to prevent water dribbling back into the 
well. This sloping surface also prevents vesscls being 
placed on the well curb. Fe 

This type of well is not cxpensive and can be 
constructed in*every village. The masonry is stone in 
Jime, or where bricks of a good quality are available, brick 
masonty can be adopted, but the actual sharp angled 
curb and the sloping foot-plate are best in stone, 

Having prepared a well that is moderately safe from 
pollution from dripping, and spilled water, every possible 
precaution should be taken to prevent pollution by the 
general use of domestic, and often dirty, vessels for 
drawing water. 

A pump of a simple and fool-proof pattern is the ideal, 
but experience has shown that such a pump is rately 
available for use in villages. 

Apart from mechanical and financial difficulties, 
which are not readily overcome, there remains the 
important difficulty of caste. Many Indians will not 
drink water that has touched leather, so the pump must be 
made without any leather washers, and when this objection 
has been overcome, many more will object to using water 
from a pump operated by pcople of a different caste. In 
villages one is driven to accept the rope and bucket as the 
ordinary way of drawing water. It is very desirable that 
the use of private domestic vessels be discouraged, and 
it would be beneficial if a special iron vessel and chain 
for drawing water wore fixed to each pulley scaffolding, 
and the use of all other vessels forbidden—an interdiction 
that can only come from public opinion, which needs much 
fostering in villages. 

During an actual epidemic of cholera the rule that 
domestic vessels from infected houses must be kept far 
away from the well is one of the essential precautions 
that must be insisted upon. This necessitates supervision 
and the provision of a man of suitable caste to draw water 
for all, The recommendations given under cholera 
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postulate constant supervision in every village as long as 
cholera cases are occuring. 

Tube-wells and bore-wells which may go to a great 
depih, and may tap water under pressure and become 
artesian, have great advantages in avoiding the dangers 
of pollution. Tube-wells however require a pump with the 
disadvantages already noted; and the geological conditions 
suitable for deep borings are not commonly available, 

In factories and coolic-lincs tube-wells are coming 
into use and the extension of this type of water-supply to 
villages should be encouraged wherever possible, 

A simple form of short tube and pump is much used 
in river beds as a temporary measure during festivals and 
fairs, These tubes give cool and clear water and are a 
very valuable safeguard in discouraging ihe drinking of 
polluted river water, 


Village Latrines 
In constructing village latrincs there are some points 
worthy of attention, [t is desirable that 
1. The latrine and ils site are acceptable to the 
people, 
2. It should require the minimum of attention and 
supervision. ; 
3. The latrine and its surroundings should be such 
as are casy to keep clean, 
The surroundings must be dry and unsuitable 
for the development of hookworm, 
5. The question of conserving excreta for manure 
has lo be considered. 


All these conditions, except the last, are Casily obtained 
if the aqua privy type of latrine is constructed, This is a 
design widely introduced in the Hyderabad Dominions. 
Detailed plans ate given on page 79 and alter page go. 
The principle on which the aqua privy works is the 
complete digestion of faecal matter by anzerobic bacteria, 
ie,, organisms aclive only in the complete absence of 
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oxygen, The structure consisis of one or more scats with a 
four-inch pipe leading to a iank, called the first chamber. 
The pipe from the seat is conlinued to four inches below 
the surface of the water in the first chamber. A sub~ 
merged connexion leads fiom the first to the second 
chamber at a level eighteen inches from the bottom of the 
chambers. This situation permits fluids to pass freely 
between the chambers, is sufficiently low to avoid surface 
currents and sufficiently high to allow for the gradual 
collection of heavy insoluble particles in the form of 


sludge. 


AQUA PRIVY 








Stcond of Atroble First or Anaerobic. 
Chamber Chamber 

















a 
The details of the aqua privy diagram are: 
A is the enclosed lairine proper and may be 
provided with any suitable superstructure, 
Bisa porcelain ‘Indian pattern’ seat with an 
air-tight connexion to the four-inch glazed pipe 
leading below the surface of the fluid in the first 
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chamber, and constituting an efficient trap which 
prevents the return of objectionable gases. Tho seat 
should be as far as possible funnel shaped. 

C is a free connexion allowing fluid 10 pass from 
the first to ihe second chamber, 

D is the waste pipe. The effluent will of course 
be equal to the quantity entering the first chamber 
at B. 

E is a tall ventilating shaft inducing a current of 
air entering at D to play over the surface of the fluid 
in the sccond chamber. 

F is a small gas tube, } inch in diameter, essential 
to allow gases formed in excess in the first chamber 
to escape, This provision is essential as gases are 
formed in the first chamber, and if not provided with 
a means of escape, would depress the fluid in the first 
chamber and allow unpleasant gases to escape through 
the pipe B. 

GG are the manholes provided for periodical 
cleaning. These must be firmly cemented down 
and gas-tight. 


When properly constructed, water and gas-tight, 
latrines of this kind work autgmatically with the minimum 
of attention, The diagram shows only one seat, but it is 
obvious that by enlarging ihe tanks in proportion, any 
number of seats can be provided above the first chamber, 
Only one pipe C, one outlet D and one gas pipe F, 
need tbe provided even in large latrines. Whero the 
surface of the sccond chamber is large two ventilators 
£ ave provided. 

The two chambers are of equal size and,”up to water- 
level, must allow two cubic feet of content for each user, 
During construction, before the chambers are covered, 
careful tests are necessary to onsure that both are water- 
tight. When compleied the two chambers are filled with 
water and the latrine can be used at once with no further 
preparation. In a few days the oxygen of the air in 
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the first chamber is exhausted and replaced by a mixture 
of gases which encourages the development and activity of 
anerobic bacteria. These gases digest feecal matter, and 
the results of this digestion in water gradually pass into 
the second chamber. 

In the second chamber the superficial currents of air 
encourage the action of srobic bacteria, that is organisms 
that are active in air, These complete the digestive 
process. 

The fluid, or effluent, which dribbles out of the water- 

pipe D is equal to the amount entering the structme at 
B. This effluent should be clear as water, and if the whole 
privy has been properly constructed, it will leave no stain 
when tested on blotting paper, It is well to let the effluent 
drip into a masonry drain, carried with a good fall for 
about ten fect, for disposal in a patch for flowers or 
vegetables. 
' Difficulty was experienced in persuading sanitary 
engineers that the aqua privy would do what was claimed 
for it, and in persuading municipalities to prefer this type 
to the septic tank latrine. It may be positively asserted 
that once an aqua privy has been constructed efficiently 
and seen in use, there will be no desire to return to the 
older patterns, 

In a large missionary institution one of these, aqua 
privy latrines was constructed for the use of 500 boys, 
No trouble was experienced in providing the small amount 
of attention required. The installation was perfectly 
satisfactory, the absence of the usual latrine smell was 
very noticcable and much appreciated, and the effluent was 
disposed of in a vegetable garden. After three years of 
constant usesil was decided to open the chambers and 
remove sludge. This was done bul ihe amount of sludge 
found was small, well below the connecting pipe. It was 
obvious thai the opening and cleaning out could well have 
been postponed for another two years. 

It is difficult to wrile too strongly in favour of this 
system. A pattern for household use, that is, up to 
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cight users, can be and is being made in concrete in one 
unit, One of these, constructed of a three-foot cylinder 
with suitable partitions and pipes, has been in regular use 
for some ycars at the Hyderabad Isolation Hospital. A 
ptofessor of hygiene who applied the blotting paper test 
to the effluent found it difficult to believe the clear fluid 
to be the result of faecal digestion. 

Most Indian villagers take a lota of water to the latiine 
for ablution purposes. This results in the addition of 
about a pint or al most two pints of water for each user, 
Experiments have shown that the addition of a gallon or 
a gallon and a half of water for cach user does not 
interfere with efficiency, but a large excess of water causes 
too rapid a flow through the structure to permit of 
complete digestion. Where stones ate used and dropped 
into the chamber, obviously more frequent openings will 
be necessary. 

The aqua privy does fulfil the objects of a village 
latrine. The site should be selected with the approval of 
the people. The design of the superstructure should be 
according to local prejudice so long as it secures privacy 
and free ventilation, The women’s latrine should not 
be too near that used by men. 

All the attention necessary is that the village sweeper 
should visit the latrine once, late in the morning, and flush 
down the seais with water, and he should see that the 
surroundings are kept dry and clean. After two or three 
years the chambers should be opened, sludge removed and 
any necessary repairs carried out, 

A disadvantage 1o this type of laine is that valuable 
manure is lost. This disadvantage is discounted by the 
fact that in villages very little use is made of the manure 
from the older types of latrine. If it is decided that this 
cannot be sacrificed the authouities will be faced with the 
expense and the disadvantages of the bucket system, with 
the collection of fecal matter and conservancy. The 
daily preparation and use of shallow trenches is then the 
best method, and ground so irenched yields excellent crops, 
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but considerable labour and regular supervision are 
required. 

Shallow trenches should be dug fresh every day, 
twelve inches deep, twelve inches broad and long enough 
to take one day’s supply. If the ground is sloping several 
short trenches should be made. Night soil is put in, to a 
depth of thiee inches, and the soil replaced leaving a slight 
mound. The trenches should be three teet apart. An 
area trenched in this way will yield wonderful crops and 
should not be retrenched for at least two years. 

The Indore sysiem yields valuable manure. Parti- 
culars can be obtained from Indore, but considerable 
expense is involved in making tanks, and in providing 
carts, animals and water, Efficiently carried out this 
is an excellent system for small towns where regular 
sanitary supervision is available, but it is doubtful if it 
can be applied in villages, 

If adopted, those 1esponsible for construction and 
control should visit Indore or some place where the system 
has been correctly organized and is working efficiently. 

The obvious advantage of conserving manure and the 
attraction of a definite income to be made from the hire 
of trenched sites, or by selling compost, make a strong 
case for conservancy. It is the experience of {hose who 
tmow the Indian village best thai, where manure from the 
latrines is collected, it is wasted in some hollow outside 
the village, and is a source of real danger at the latrine, 
during 1emoval and at the cess-pit. In small villages the 
amount of manure will not pay for trained supervision. 
Where trained supervision is practicable, conservancy 
should be undertaken and propeily controlled. Where 
such supervision is not available, that is to say in a very 
large proportion of Indian villages, it will be difficult to 
provide any better system than the aqua privy, or one 
that is more capable of preventing disease. 

Large sewage systems are provided in many important 
Indian towns and with proper supervision are excellent. 


APPENDIX 
Anti-Plague Measures 


Tne work should be done in close co-operation with the 
local civil authorities and the people must be persuaded 
that the measures taken are necessary and will prove 
efficacious. 

Women must be employed for inoculation and other 
work in purdah homes, 

Imported infection is practically always due to the 
introduction of infected fleas in clothing, bedding and 
other personal property. The people must be convinced 
of the danger of entertaining visitas from infected 
localities. 

All infected areas must be notified and the notification 
must remain in force until six weeks after the occurrence 
of the last case or rat-fall. 

The anti-plague vaccine issued by Government is of 
proved efficacy. No other plague vaccine should be used, 


Anti-Plagste Inoculation 


The strictest aseptic precautions must be taken. 

Vaseline is the most convenient form of a sterilizing 
fluid as it is casily raised to a temperature of 160°C. and 
on cooling sets hard and travels casily. The necdles can 
also be left in the vaseline where they remain protected 
from injury, rust and contamination, as 

If it is preferred liquid paraffin or olive oil may be 
used in place of vaseline, but in no case must water be 
depended on as a sterilizing fluid for inoculation, 

The thermometer must be in good working order and 
the bulb covered by the sterilizing fluid during heating, 
When a temperature just below 100°C. is reached, the 
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syringe, without the necdle attached, should he filled 
several times to ensure that it is working properly, and 
to warm the glass barrel so that it will not break when 
exposed to a higher temperature. 

When the thermometer shows a temperature of 160°C. 
the syringe is sterilized by being filled and emptied three 
times. The necdle, sterilized in the vaseline, should be 
applied with sterile forceps when the syringe is full, and 
the vaseline ejected from the syringe as completely as 
possible. A few cc,’s of the vaccine to be used should 
be drawn into the syringe after a short time has been 
allowed for cooling. The piston is then opened to the 
full extent and the vaccine ejected, carrying with it any 
vaseline left in the syringe, Traces of oil or vaseline may 
increase the local reaction in the first cases inoculated. 

When the vaseline is satisfactorily ejected, the syringe 
is filled with the vaccine, the jockey ring fixed to mark 
the first dose, and the inoculation can proceed. 

It is wise to dip the needle in hot oil after each inocula- 
tion and 1o cool it by ejecting a few drops of vaccine 
before proceeding. 

After thorough shaking, the tip of the vaccine bulb 
is sterilized by passing it through a flame, While the 
tip is hot the fluid inside is jerked up against it and this 
readily breaks the nipple without any other agency. 

The arm of the paticnt must be sterilized by applying 
tincture of jadine over the spot selected for inoculation. 
The iodine should be allowed to dry before tho needle is 
introduced. Should a drop of blood issue from the 
puncture after inoculation a pledget of cotton wool, dipp- 
ed in iodine, should be applied and allowed to remain, 

The dose of vaccine can be ascertained from the bulbs. 
Persons enfecbled by old age may be given one-tenth less. 
Children should be given reduced doses in accordance 
with age, the minimum dose to be 1 cc, for a child of 
two years. A child of ten years will be given half a dose 
and children of sixteen years and upwards a full dose. 
The giving of small and inefficient doses must be avoided 
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as it is bound to bring discredit on the vaccine and on 
the medical officer concerned, 

Pregnancy, except in the last month, is not a bar to 
inoculation, and owing to the special danger fiom plague 
to lying-in women, the inoculation of pregnant women 
is to be encouraged. 


Disinfection 
Disinfection aims at the destruction of rat fleas. This 
includes 
(a) Disinfection of clothes, bedding and property 
of infected persons and also of those coming from 
infected areas. 
(b) Disinfection of infected houses. 

Plague-infected articles can be rendered free of fleas 
by exposure io the direct rays of ihe sun for three hours, 
For house disinfection kerosene oil omulsion is pre- 
pared as follows: Tako four cakes of sunlight soap, 
slice them and .add half a gallon of water and boil till 
the soap dissolves, Now place in an open tub and beat 
up the solution, gradually adding kerosene at intervals 
of one minute, seeing that all trace of free oil is absorbed 
into the frothy mass before fresh oil is added, After 
adding three gallons of oil proceed very carefully til] the 
whole four gallons is added”and absorbed, If properly 
done a half gallon of soap solution should emulsify four 
gallons of kerosene, The time taken to make such a 
mixture is generally about half an how. This emulsion 
is used in dilution of one in ten and is to be thoroughly 
sprayed with a sprayer or watering-can all over the floor 
and walls of the room, care being taken ous attack all 

corners and recesses, 
Country tile roofs should be opened up oui to 
admit direct sunlight, and infected thatch is better burned. 


Rat Destruction 
An epidemic of plague can only be severe when the 
rat population is large. Rats breed at a prodigious rate 
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and while it is impossible to exterminate rats completely 
from a locality, much can be done to 2educe their number 
by continuous and systematic measures. 

The chief methods are poison baits, trapping, and 
fumigation. 

Poisoning is efficient and cheap. A satisfactory poison 
is barium carbonate which in the quantities used is harm- 
less to children and domestic animals. 


Bairinc. The following formula is used: 


Barium carbonate 1 Ib 
Wheat flour 3 Ib 


The ingredients are well mixed in a basin, with the 
addition of sufficient water to make a fairly firm mass. 
This mass is divided into four thousand pills of uniform 
size, each pill or bait contains z.9 grains of barium 
carbonate. Care should be taken to avoid contact with 
the hands, 

The baits ate freshly prepared every day. They 
should be laid in the evening in sets of two to six. It is 
not usually necessary to lay more than six in one room, 
There is no advantage in placing them near rat holes or 
runs. They are better laid behind boxes or furniture 
as if fallen by chance, Tach day a different place in the 
toom is selected. Each room is baited for three days. 
Obviously the number must be increased or decreased 
according to the size of the room and the rat infestation. 

Early next day those remaining are collected and 
noted, During baiting no waste matter, rubbish or food 
should be left on, the floo:, At all times foodstuffs should 
be kept in rat-proof containers. 

Special attention should be paid to cattle sheds, stables, 
cactus hedges, godowns, depots, ‘dilapidated houses, 
and to dustbins and collections of rubbish, 

Trarpinc. After three days’ baiting, trapping is re- 
commended for two days. The most effective substances 
used as baits in the traps, in order of merit, are cucumber, 
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french beans, green chillies, sweet potatocs, jalabies, 
wheat flour, and coriander leaves, 

Traps should be placed in dark places behind boxes, 
furniture or food stores. No trap should be placed near 
a rat hole or in an open space, The traps are distributed 
in the morning. The next morning all the traps are 
inspected, and any rats trapped ate collected, the baits 
changed and the traps given back. After two days the 
traps are collected and distributed to the next set of 
houses. Traps should be washed once a week and daily 
put in the sun. One man is in charge of thirty traps on 
an average. The Hyderabad pattern of rat trap should 
be used, 

Trapping is useful for classification and survey pur- 
poses, for computing the rat population during the 
destruction of rats by more efficient means, for establish. 
ing the flea index and observing the breeding seasons, 

To eliminate rats with {raps alone would 1equire an 
enormous number of traps and a very large staff, Even 
then the method would be expensive and less efficient 
than when combined with baiting with barium carbonate 
and fumigation of rat-runs, When with efficient traps, 
correctly used, the number of rats caught daily in a 
hundred iraps has fallen to ten there is no fear of any 
widespread epidemic of, plague. 

Tf any District Board wishes to organize systematic rat 
campaigns the following conditions should bo insisted 
upon: 

x. The measures should be carricd out in accord. 
ance with the scheme approved by a plague expert 
and his advice should be followed throughout the 
period, 

2. The measures undertaken should be continuous 
and sustained, and there should be real co-operation 
from the people and from the Distzict Board, 

3. The District Board should guarantee the conti- 
nuance of the campaign for a period of three years. 
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Post-mortem Sigus of Plague in the Rat 


Naxep Eve 


Enlargement of the glands of the neck, axilla and groin. 
Subcutaneous haemorrhages. 

Pericardial effusion. 

The liver is enlarged, discoloured and hardened. 

The spleen is enlarged. 


Microscopic 


Asmear fiom the spleen or liver if stained with methylene 
blue or carbol thionine will show the bacilli, 


Gram’s method is useful for differentiation, 

When. in extremis rats come out of their holes to die in 
the open, It has been noted that fleas are attracted in 
large numbors to rats dying of plague. Handling a rat 
which has died of plague is dangerous. Any rat found 
dead should be lifted by metal tongs, placed in a tin with 
a little kerosene, covered and sent to ihe laboratory for 
examination. 


Rules for Issue regarding the Use of Calcid 


The regular use of calcid is quile safe, It is al the 
same time a poison and musi not be used carelessly, It 
should be kepi in a dry unused place, stored in air-tight 
tins, and kept out of the reach of children and irrespons- 
ible persons, Should a complete tin not be used up in 
one day, a stip of insulation tape or sticking plaster 
could be used to seal the tin after use. Dangerous quan- 
tities of gas are not given off from the tin though a smell 
of cyanide may be noticed, Briquettes can be handled 
with safety, but it is quile unnecessary and inadvisable to 
hold thom in the hand for long. 
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Besides the above piecautions the following pon’rs 
have to bo observed: 
1. Don’t fail to prevent any but specially trained 
men handling calcid. 
2. Don’t keep the tin open longer than ig 
necessary, 
Don’t expose sores ar cuts to the material, 
4, Don’t allow dogs or pets to approach during 
the operation. 
3. Don’t allow the 100m just attended to be 
reoccupied for at least two hours, 
6. Don’t allow the staff or attendants to smoke, 
4. Don't leave any calcid dust in the pump 
when work is finished, 
8. Don’t fail to clean the pump after work is done, 
g. Don’t breathe in the gas. 

xo. Don’t fail to wash your hands at once after 
working with calcid. 

rz. Don’t fail to sland dming operation in such a 
position that the wind will blow the fumes away 
from you. 

ra. Don’t fail to inhale ammonia or amylnitrite if 
headache or giddiness or any unpleasant effects are 
noticed. 

13. Don’t start calcid “fumigation until it is certain 
that no human beihgs or animals of any sort are 
inside the room to be fumigated, or on the other side 
of a wall, All human beings or animals must be 
evacuated befora fumigation begins, 
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